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AMMUNITION SHORTAGES IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 1953 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTER, No. 2, 


Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith (chairman), 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith (chairman), Cooper, Hendrickson, Byrd, 
and Kefauver. 

The CuatrMan. The committee will come to order and I would 
ask that all the photographers take the pictures that they want to take, 
and then not take any more until after the witness has finished. We 
are trying to have everybody present, and unless the lights become ob- 
jectionable, we will permit them to stay on, but if they are objection- 
able to either the committee members or to the chairman, we would 
like to have you so state. 

Will the photographers take their pictures? 

Has everybody finished with the pictures? 

This meeting has been called in accordance with the resolution 
adopted by the Senate Armed Services Committee on March 12. The 
resolution will be inserted in the record at this point : 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


MarcH 12, 1953-—Unanimously adopted by Senate Committee on Armed Services 


Whereas Gen. James A. Van Fleet has testified before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee substantially as follows: 

(a) That during the period of his command in Korea, extending over a pe- 
riod of 22 months, there have been serious and at times critical shortages of 
ammunition ; 

(b) That he reported almost daily the existence of such shortages. 

(¢c) That the shortages of ammunition substantially restricted the action of 
our troops and endangered our defense lines ; 

(¢) That when he left Korea the supplies of ammunition were improving but 
shortages still existed; and 

Whereas the officials of the Army Department have unanimously testified 
that defense appropriations for ammunition, as promptly made by Congress upon 
request since the beginning of the Korean war, have been adequate: Be it 

Resolved by this committee, That it is our judgment that the statements above 
referred to by General Van Fleet have been fully substantiated by the testimony 
before the committee; and further 

Resolved, That the chairman appoint a subcommittee of five for the purpose 
of continuing this investigation and reporting to the committee the officials and 
conditions responsible for this situation of ammunition shortages in our services 
wherever they may exist and making such other recommendations as the sub- 
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committee may deem helpful and advisable and at the same time require regular 
reports from the Defense Department as to the progress being made in produc- 
ing ammunition in adequate supplies. 

The Cuarman. The chairman of the Armed Services Committee, 
Senator Saltonstall, has asked that we recess at 11:30 and join the 
full committee in executive session to consider other matters, If 
there is no objection, this committee will recess at 11:30 and return at 
2 o’clock this afternoon to continue with General Van Fleet. 

It is the duty of the Subcommittee on Ammunition Shortages to 
make inquiries into the ammunition situation of the services and in 
the language of the resolution which set up the committee, it is to 
continue the investigation. It is to report on the officials and condi- 
tions responsible for the shortages of ammunition, to make such other 
recommendations as the subcommittee may deem helpful and advis- 
able and to require reports as to the progress being made in producing 
ammunition in adequate supplies. 

All of the members of this subcommittee have given careful atten- 
tion to the testimony that has been received to date. When the main 
committee passed the above resolution, it was done with full under- 
standing that there was a shortage of ammunition which affected our 
operations in Korea. 

Whether this should be described as shortages which existed in the 
stocks in Japan, or behind the lines in Korea, or at the front lines, is to 
be developed. There is no doubt, and for emphasis, I repeat, that this 
point cannot be questioned. There were shortages of ammunition, 
and these did affect our Korean fighting. 

I have read and heard statements emanating from the Pentagon, 
Tokyo, and the White House to the effect that there is no longer any 
ammunition shortage in Korea. This is gratifying news but it in no 
way removes the purpose of these hearings—that purpose being to try 
to prevent the recurrence of past shortages. 

There has been so much talk about rationing, about allocations, 
about shortage that all of these terms have been confused in the mind 
of the public. Whatever the term is, it is a restriction, or limitation 
on the man in the front lines. That is a point which gives all of us 
great concern, and I hope that these hearings will clarify this point. 

We have asked General Van Fleet, and General Almond to appear 
here on the opening session of our subcommittee in order to give, from 
a combat soldier’s point of view, the ammunition picture Rirtng the 
entire Korean conflict. 

General Van Fleet has been before the Armed Services Committee 
on several occasions since he got back from Korea, and he has been 
very frank in his statements which clearly indicate that there was a 
shortage of ammunition which restricted our activities in Korea. 

It is our purpose to hear from him again this morning, not to have 
him restate, as it were, the matters which he has previously covered, 
but to go into the matter of what types of ammunition were short, 
when did these shortages exist, and what was the effect. of these short- 
ages on our operations. General Van Fleet was in Korea for 22 
months as the Commanding General of the Eighth Army. He is a 
valiant soldier who has served his country ably and he has earned the 
gratitude of all of the American people. 

To cover that part of the Korean conflict which occurred up to the 
period of General Van Fleet’s command, and overlapping it slightly, 
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the committee has invited Lt. Gen. Edward M. Almond, who was for- 
merly the commander of the Tenth Army Corps in Korea. General 
Almond will be in a position to give this committee the situation that 
existed from the time that the Korean conflict was begun until he 
eft in 1951. 

He is an able soldier who is now retired. He, too, has served his 
country with valor, and we are grateful to him for coming before 
us to give his testimony of the shortages which existed when he was 
in active combat in Korea, the types of ammunition which were short, 
ind the effect these shortages had on the operations at that time. 

It is the desire of the committee to obtain the facts of this situation 
in an orderly manner. We have requested that the Department of 
Defense submit to the committee much information. Among this is 
a brief of all the messages which went from the commanding general 
of the Eighth Army to the Far East Command and from the Far East 
Command to the Pentagon—which would point up the fact that 
there was a shortage, what the shortage was and when it existed. 

This compilation is quite bulky, and it is of course highly classified. 
This material has helped the committee to understand much of the 
problem, and it has made apparent the wisdom of the committee’s 
decision to maintain 2 records, 1 classified, and 1 unclassified. 

It is felt that the unclassified record is just as important as the 
classified record since it is the duty of this subcommittee to get across 
to the American people this facet of the story of the Korean conflict. 
If there were shortages, the people whose sons and husbands are 
fighting there, are to be told the true state of affairs. They are to be 
told these things so long as the information is not so specific as to give 
aid and comfort to the enemy. I believe that this committee can do 
such a job fairly and in a calm manner. 

The investigation which has been conducted to date indicates that 
there may have been many problems which would have been involved. 
It is the purpose of this inquiry to bring out these reasons so that 
the committee and the people can evaluate them. It may be that 
there are systems which are ineffective and which caused this shortage 
to oceur. There may be evidence that persons in places of respon- 
sibility did not give the program the drive and force it should have 
been given. We must find these things and people, and report to the 
Armed Services Committee our findings and recommendations. 

One aspect of this investigation which the resolution of March 12 
sought to clear up was the matter of appropriated funds. I want to 
emphasize that the Congress has been most responsive to the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the matter of appropriations. In fact, in the 
matter of ammunition appropriations, the Department of Defense has 
been given what it asked for throughout the Korean conflict. We 
should make this clear to the American people that, if there is any 
trouble involving money, it has probably been in the matter of not 
being able to spend the money which was on hand rather than there 
being any shortage of money to spend. ah 

We plan to explore very fully this matter of the appropriation of 
funds and go into how these dollars are used to produce rounds of 
ammunition for our men at the front. It is the desire of the com- 
mittee to secure from those people who are familiar with such things 
the exact steps that were taken to prepare for this conflict, the dates 
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when the actions were taken, and the day results were realized. In 
this connection we plan to develop information concerning the ship 
ment, and the stockpiling of ammunition and all of the steps in the 
process up to the time it gets into the hands of a soldier at the front 
for use. 

In order that the subcommittee can fully explore the problem, it is 
suggested that the witnesses of this morning will answer two basic 
questions. These are: 

What ammunition was in short supply (by types) ? 

When was it in short supply ? 

From this it logically follows that the committee can go into the 
matter of the effect these shortages have had on our Korean program. 
Likewise, it can look into the matter of what type of report can be 
instituted which will serve to alert the Congress of the situation in the 
future before our ammunition stocks ever again get dangerously low. 

In summarizing this problem, I would like to reemphasize that the 
shortage of ammunition affecting Korea is one that is real. We have 
heard rumors of the rations—or call them shortages, or call them 
limitations—for some time. I would like at this point to read into 
the record some of the descriptive complaints that have been received 
by various members. 

On March 9, 1953, a mother sent Senator Byrd the following excerpt 
from a letter she received from her son in Korea. [Reading :] 


Well, not much news here. We had a big push last night and it even made 
the papers, or rather our radio. The Chinese hit our command post, and it was 
a platoon-size raid, but it only lasted 3 hours. They made two attacks:and we 
drove both of them off. We killed about 30 of them. God only knows how many 
wounded. When they charge, they beat dishpans, blow bugles, and all sorts 
of gear. It is sort of funny in a way. I shot up about 400 rounds of ammo, 
and the Chinese shot in 1,000 rounds of stuff—mortars and artillery. 

You asked about the shortage of ammunition. There is a very definite shortage 
of ammunition; our battery gets 150 rounds of ammunition a day, and with 6 
guns it is not very much. So, we are very careful at what we shoot up. If an 
all-out push came, I really don’t know what we would use for ammunition, as we 
just don’t seem to have it. 


End of that excerpt. 
Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas received the following from a 
man in Korea about 6 months ago. [Reading:] 


A recent paragraph in U. S. News and World Report (Oct. 10, p. 8) was a 
proverbial “straw which broke the camel’s back,” and the result is this letter. 
The paragraph stated: “Staff chiefs of the United States Armed Services are 
complaining about the number of shells that GI’s are shooting at Communists 
in Korea.” 

Sir, if we shoot any less, we might just as well put our weapons back in 
storage, for we wouldn’t be needing them, as we would not have enough am- 
munition to make it worth while shooting at the Communists. Heaven only 
knows we do not have enough as it is now. ‘The staff officers do not say how 
they propose to keep the Communist forces off our necks if we do not shoot 
shells at them. 

Many people lay the cause of the tremendous buildup of the Communist forces 
to the so-called truce talks, which, of course, is partly true; but I, and many 
others like me, feel that the big reason is the simple fact that we have had to sit 
and watch Joe Chink dig his holes and build his bunkers and are not able to 
do anything about it because we did not and still do not have the ammunition 
to shoot to prevent this activity. Yes; I know the Congressmen have made 
trips over here, and to their inexperienced eyes and guided tours they had no 
opportunity to realize ammunition was being rationed. Of course, the Depart- 
ment of Army denies any such thing, but I suggest that someone look in our ASR 
(Ammunition Supply Rate) directives from higher headquarters or better still, 
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ask some of the front-line Infantry, Artillery, and other branches of service 
Certainly, we realize ammunition is expensive, but so are our lives—$10,000 
jus, to put it bluntly. 


End of that. 
To describe the meaning of “shortage,” the following was sent to 


me on March 20, 1953: 


You can sit and watch the Reds all day long. You can see ‘em plain. But 
ou can’t shoot at ’em.” 

That's a forward observer, just back from Korea, talking He's the man who 
pots the target and calls for fire. But, in Korea, he doesn’t get much fire. 
Rationing. 

\n infantryman comes up to you. He says, ‘They're right there; why don’t 
you call for some tire?’ and you have to say, ‘I can’t. We don’t have enough 
immo. And we watch them together, doing nothing. 

Over there the Commies have their guns dug in caves, We get to know them. 
But we haven’t enough shells to knock them out. They stay in business, killing 
Americans, week in and week out.” 

That's what an ammunition shortage means up front. 


It can be seen that this is no small problem. We attack it by stating 
that there was a shortage that affected our operations in Korea. We 
want to limit our present inquiry to Korea, and the matter of stock- 
ing and shipping ammunition from this country to Korea. Since the 

shortages which have come to our attention are within the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Army, we shall for the present focus our at- 
tention on how the Army h: indled this problem. 

At this point, I should like to introduce General Van Fleet. Yester- 
day afternoon his retirement ceremonies were held. 

General, let me say for the members of the committee that we are 
glad to have you reappear before our committee to tell firsthand the 
matter of the shortage of ammunition in Korea since this is of vital 

interest to every Ameri ican. We welcome you as a great soldier and a 
creat patriot. T would like to begin by asking you a few preliminary 
questions concerning your past experience in the Army to develop the 
commands vou have held. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. JAMES A. VAN FLEET, UNITED STATES 
ARMY (Retired) 


The Coaiman. General, a history of your military experience is 
on file with the subcommittee, and it reflects that you graduated 
from the United States Military Academy in June of 1915. For the 
record, will you kindly relate your staff and combat assignments in 
World War 1. 

General VAN Fixer. Senator Smith, I went overseas in July of 
1918 as I remember, as a captain in a machinegun unit. And in 
September was promoted to major and took command of the 17th 
Machinegun Battalion of the 6th Division and I served in two cam- 
pi aigns—the Geradmer defensive sector and the Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive, briefly. That was only a couple of months at the end of the war. 

The Cuarman. Would you please give the combat experience you 
had during World War IT? 

General VAN F eer. I started off on D-day in command of the 
Sth Infantry Regiment of the 4th Infantry Division. And my regi- 
ment spearheaded the assault on Utah Beach on D-day. After the 
capture of Cherbourg, I was promoted to brigadier general and was 
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assigned as the assistant division commander of the Second United 
States Division. I stayed with that division through the St. Lo break- 
out, and the capture of Brest. Then I was assigned to command the 
4th Infantry Division at the Sigfried line for about 3 weeks during 
the temporary illness of their division commander. 

Following that, I was assigned to the 90th Division of the XX 
Corps under General Walker, who in turn was under General Patton’s 
Third Army. We were facing Metz. And I stayed in command of 
that division, the 90th, until after the capture of Metz and the Third 
Army’s counteroffensive to restore the Ardennes breakthrough by 
von Rundstedt. 

Then I was promoted to a corps command, and took over the X XIII 
United States Corps in the United Kingdom. 

There we had command of all the field force units in England 
passing through there on their way to the Continent. The purpose 
of the mission of the X XIII Corps was to complete their equipment 
and training and hurry them across the channel. I remained there 
only briefly. I was summoned in about the middle of March of 1945 
to take command of the Third United States Corps, which had just 
taken the Remagon Bridge over the Rhine River. And I took com- 
mand of that corps at the Remagon bridgehead on the 17th of March 
1945. 

I stayed in command of the Third Corps until the end of the war 
when it was redeployed to go to the Pacific. We were on our way 
to the Pacific, when VJ-day came. 

The CHarrman. What have been your assignments since World 
War II until the time you went to Korea, generally ? 

General Van F eer. I was assigned to command the old Second 
Corps Area with headquarters at Governors Island, which later be- 
came the First Army under General Courtney Hodges. I remained 
on as his Deputy Army Commander until I was assigned to go to 
Greece. That was—I beg your pardon, until I was assigned over- 
seas to the European Command, briefly. I had been in Frankfurt 
about 1 month when I was reassigned to Greece. 

The CHAtRMAN. How long were you in Greece? 

General Van Firer. I was in Greece from February 1948 until 
July of 1950. 

The Cuarman. What date did you arrive in Korea? 

General Van F err. Well, I came back from Greece to take com- 
mand of the Second Army at Fort Meade in August and left there on 
the 11th of April 1951 to take command of the Eighth Army in Korea. 
I arrived in Korea and took command of the Eighth Army on April 
14, 1951. 

The Cuamman. Upon assuming command of the Eighth Army in 
Korea, General, what was the military situation there at that time? 

General Van F err. There was—the Eighth Army was advancing 
against heavy defensive strength of the enemy. We were expecting 
the enemy to stage a spring offensive, which he did 8 days later, start- 
ing on the 22d of April. His spring offensive was designed to capture 
the capital city of Seoul. 

The CHarmman. When you assumed the command of the Eighth 
Army, were there any official reports on file which indicated the au:- 
munition supply was below the normal stockage levels? 
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General Van F eer. I do not recall, Senator Smith, the status of 
the ammunition supply at the time I took command. 

We were authorized at that time a 30-day stockage in Korea. As 
to how much we actually had on hand, I do not know. I believe the 
records supplied by the Department of the Army may show that. 

The CuarrMan. Was there adequate ammunition in the pipeline, 
do you think ¢ 

General Van Fuieer. I do not recall any facts that would give me 
alarm at that time. 

The CuatrMan. Not sufficient for you to make any report on it, do 
you think? 

* General Van Fieer. I do not recall any apprehension of ammuni- 
tion supply when I arrived there. I did not know the situation well 
enough to appreciate it. 

The CHatrman. And there were not reports advising you of the 
situation ¢ 

General Van Fixer. No doubt all the records were there which 
were handled by the staff. But I do not recall them. I do not have 
any of those records available. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Byrd, will you go on from there? 

Senator Byrp. The able chairman of this committee, Senator Smith, 
has very clearly defined the objective. 

Our desire is to be constructive. The investigation of the committee 
involves not only the shortages of ammunition but of ascertaining the 
officials and conditions responsible for such shortage, in order that 
we may make recommendations helpful in remedying any conditions 
that have been responsible for such shortages as have existed and may 
now exist. 

I want to say first that my personal thanks go to General Van Fleet 
for the very courageous and frank testimony he has given at previous 
meetings of the Committee on Armed Services. I hold him in esteem 
as one of the most outstanding of our military leaders. 

I voice my sincere regret that today is the beginning of his retire- 
ment. It is my hope, and I believe the wish of the country, that we 
may have the benefit of his advice for years to come. He is in the 
prime of his great public service. And in this day of peril, we can ill 
afford that such a man be not utilized in positions of great responsi- 
bility commensurate with his eminent capacities. 

Now, General Van Fleet, I have just a Few questions to ask. 

I have been impressed by your testimony that there has been a 
serious and critical shortage of ammunition in Korea for 22 months, 
and that you had almost daily reported that shortage through regular 
channels. 

I can understand how there might have been a temporary shortage, 
but to have a shortage continue for that length of time notwithstand- 
ing your constant reports, I think is very serious. And I would ask 
if you would elaborate on that point. Will you say to whom your 
reports were directed and what replies were received by you? 

General Van Fieer. At the time I assumed command of the Eighth 
Army, I had three very able corps commanders. I might mention 
those to you, Senator Byrd. 

In command of the I United States Corps was Lt. Gen. Frank W. 
Milburn. He had command on the western front or north of the capi- 
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tal city of Seoul. In the center of the line was the 1X United States 
Corps commanded by Lt. Gen. William M. Hoge. And on the east 
central front was the X Corps commanded by Lt. Gen. Edward M. 
Almond. 

Eight days after I arrived, or on the 22d of April, the Communist 
armies launched their spring offensive which was designed to capture 
the city of Seoul. That drive was stopped short of the city. 

We prepared for another Communist offensive which was expected 
shortly and did come on the 16th day of May, this time in the east 
central sector, and launched mainly against the right of the United 
States IX Corps and the left and center of the United States X Corps. 

That drive likewise was stopped short of its objective. These drives 
were stopped by utilizing three of the great qualities of the Eighth 
Army: (1) The quality of the troops of the command itself in the 
know-how of battle: (2) its fire power, which is always superior to the 
enemy’s and also with the great know-how of how to use it; and (3) 
the quality or characteristic of the Army, its mobility. That means 
mobility to move reserves from one flank to another, including artillery 
pieces or fire power where we use a tremendous amount of ammuni- 
tion, both ground ammunition and Air Force ammunition, to stop 
those drives. 

During that fighting, our stockpiles, of course, deteriorated danger- 
ously in Korea. Some items went as low as none in the depots; that 
is, as stocked in the rear areas. 

And the quantities resupplied from the backup points in Japan or 
from the United States when unloaded by surface ships in the ports 
went directly to the firing line, or that quantity airlifted from Japan 
was dropped in the battle zone. 

So that was my first concern of our ammunition getting low, that it 
would not sustain a continued major offensive. 

And it was at that time that I began to give the matter personal 
attention. 

Senator Byrp. Well, you had made reports almost daily, I think 
you testified. You sent the reports through channels, as I understand 
it, daily, 

General Van. Fixer. Yes, sir. The staff, of course made daily re- 
ports, periodic reports, weekly reports, and monthly reports; while 
commanders would make only a periodic report when the situation 
would change either for the better or for the worse or continue at a low 
level. 

But the 8th Army headquarters itself made continuous reports. 

Senator Byrp. Over what length of time? 

General Van Fixer. Well, that isroutine. That is daily. 

Senator Byrp. I mean over 22 months? 

General Van Fixer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You made nearly daily reports over 22 months that 
there was a shortage? 

General Van Freer. That is, the status of our ammunition stockage 
as well as other supplies is constantly reported and. known by higher 
headquarters. . 

Senator Byrp. And I believe you read to the committee some com- 
munications from General Clark in which he acknowledged receiving 
these reports of shortages. 
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What did he say in reply, if you recall? 

General Van Fixer. I believe that compilation of correspondence, 
Senator Byrd, is in this report from the Department of the Army. I 
have glanced over it hurriedly, and it is rather a comprehensive report. 
Of course, it ismarked “Secret.” 

Senator Byrp. Well, maybe you had better not go into that 

But the fact is that you made the reports nearly daily for a period 
of 22 months and that the condition was not improved until just before 
you left Korea; is that correct / 

’ General Van Firer. Yes,sir. In a major course of ammunition, the 
flow to the Far East was under the normal allocations for combat. 
And that was continued until the time I left Korea. 

It was in early February improving rapidly, and the forecast was 
very bright. And I understand that as of tod: Ly it is very satisfactory. 

Senator Byrp. But it was a serious detriment to the prosecution of 
. war during the time it existed ¢ 

General Van Fixer. Yes, sir, 1 would so state. 

Senator Byrp. Then, in your previous testimony, you also stated that 
in June of 1951 you had the Communist armies on the run and felt 
convinced then that you could win a military victory but that you were 
stopped by orders not to pursue and finish the enemy. Could you com- 
ment as to who gave you the order and anything else you might desire 
toadd. 

General Van F ieer. You will reeall that when the Communist 
army attacked on the 16th of May on the east central front, within 
3 or 4 days we staged a counteroffensive across the base of their pene- 
tration. That was quite a surprise to the enemy, and his attack folded 
up as he withdrew in disorder. 

Early in June I recommended to General Ridgway, who was then 
the Far East commander, that we follow that wp with an amphibious 
landing on the east coast and had such an operation well prepared 
for execution. And that operation was stopped. 

Senator Byrp. Who stopped it? 

General Van Freer. As far as I know, General Ridgway. 

Senator Byrp. You don’t know where his orders came from ? 

General Van Fuerr. No, sir. 

Senator Byrn. And you believed at that time that you could have 
secured a rather decisive victory had you been permitted to continue 
your offensive ? 

General Van Feer. Yes, sir. All of my commanders felt the same. 

Senator Byrp. You could have captured a great many of the enemy 
and destroyed their supplies? 

General Van Fixer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrn. Going back to the other question that I asked you 
about the letters of General Clark, I see that they were printed in the 
testimony of the hearing which was released for the public and you 
said then just for the purpose of this record that on December 1, 1952, 
you received from General Clark by radio the following: 

I have just received a personal letter from Secretary Lovett which contains 
the first firm indication that our ammunition-supply situation is fully appreciated 
in Washington and that positive action is being initiated to orient production 
to meet your requirements. 

I think you read that to the committee at the last session. And that 
was released. Of course, that is correct that you did receive this? 
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General Van Fieer. Yes, sir. The full letter was presented in the 
secret session of the committee. And I believe that same correspond- 
ence is now in the compilation of the Department of the Army. 

Senator Byrp. Yes. In other words, General Clark ‘said, and I 
think it isa very important statement, that notwithstanding these com- 
plaints or reports of shortages which have been made for 20 some 
months, up to December, this communication he received from Secre- 
tary Lovett was the first firm indication that our ammunition-supply 
shortage is fully appreciated in Washington. 

General Van Firer. Of course, that is General Clark’s opinion. 

Senator Byrp, That is his statement, but I mean you know nothing 
that would contradict that? 

General Van Feet. No, sir. 

Senaor Byrp. I ask, Madam Chairman, if we could put in the record 
at this point the complete letter. 

The CHairman. Without objection, it. will be included in the record. 


(Letter from General Clark to General Van Fleet, dated Decem- 
ber 1, 1952, is as follows :) 


I have just received a personal letter from Secretary Lovett which contains 
the first firm indication that our ammunition-supply situation is fully appreciated 
in Washington and that positive action is being initiated to orient production 
to meet your requirements. 

Mr. Lovett now advises the Army will now deal with the short rounds of 
ammunition problem as though we were under full mobilization and that the 
situation will be given overriding pri®rities. Furthermore, every effort will be 
made to deliver the ammunition by the most expeditious means. While it may 
be several months before the fruits of this effort become apparent, I will pass 
them on to you by increased available supply rates at the earliest possible 
moment. 

While we are still a long ways from being out of the woods I am convinced 
my repeated requests for increased supply have finally struck home and the 
ammunition supply road ahead will be considerably smoother. 

I thoroughly appreciate the problem you are up against with regard to enemy 
artillery and mortars. I must, however, impress upon you the necessity to 
conserve ammunition. 

Shoosmith gave your chief of staff an analysis of the ammunition situation 
in the Far East which included my agreement to an increased allotment for 
EKighth Army for a limited period. You will, I know, appreciate that we cannot 
continue these increased rates for any lengthy period. I am entirely dependent 
on receipts from the States and I must insure an adequate reserve. 

It will not be possible, therefore, to continue your present rate of expenditure. 
We are encountering for the first time probably since World War I a stalemated 
defensive situation against an enemy equipped with artillery in quantities com- 
mensurate with our own and capable of employing it in a manner which is in- 
fluencing the battle. 

Perhaps because there has been no necessity for countering the enemy’s artil- 
lery as a primary mission, we have not paid suificient attention to counterbattery 
procedures and techniques in the past. 

Steel strike has seriously reduced the amount of ammunition being received 
on new production. Present estimates are that approximately 37 percent of 
artillery ammunition production for 1952 has been lost. The above-listed am- 
munition are the most critical types. 

All ammunition containing sizable quantities of steel are affected and ex- 
penditures should be reviewed accordingly. 

As you will see in reviewing the study of the ammunition in the Far East, the 
supply of 155-millimeter ammunition is far from satisfactory. As much as I 
would like to remove rationing of this item I believe you will agree that to do 
so at this time would involve a risk we cannot afford to take. 


(Letter from General Van Fleet, dated June 23, 1952.) 


A marked increase in the number of enemy artillery and mortar rounds falling 
on our positions has necessitated additional expenditures of artillery ammuni- 
tion for counterbattery and countermortar fires. The daily average enemy artil- 
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-y and mortar rounds falling across the Army front from February 1 to June 17, 

2 are as follows: February, 1,173; March, 1,437; April, 3,272; May, 3,246 ; 
ine, 6,249. This increase in enemy artillery and mortar fire precludes the 
savings in ammunition directed by reference message under existing conditions. 
vMoreover this increased enemy activity has reflected and probably will continue 
o reflect in increased casualty rates among friendly troops. 

Senator Brrp. Now, it is incomprehensible to me that this ammuni- 
tion shortage has continued so long while Congress has appropriated a 
mre billion dollars for the Milit: ary. In addition to this money 

. Army had the opportunity or the authority to transfer among ap- 
ani jation items and transfers could have been made to the ammuni- 
tion program in the event that there was a lack of funds. 

And I was just wondering what your opinion is of the real cause 
of this shortage. It was not lack of money. 

What is your opinion? Why was it that this ammunition was not 
secured ¢ 

General Van Fievr. Senator Byrd, I am not qualified to answer 
that question. 

Senator Byrrp. You have no opinion that you would like to present 
of your own? 

General Van Feet. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Just another question here. 

General Van Fleet, how does an Army commander in a combat zone 
ascertain that there is an ammunition shortage? I mean you take the 
stockpile, of course, and the reserves. And how do you make a 
definite determination ? 

General Van Fierr. We determine that by the allocations and ar- 
rivals in Korea, the predictions of arrivals from the United States, 
and the amount allocated for the Eighth Army over the following 
month; and then the actual amount does arrive, and we are able to 
shoot, while at the same time maintaining our emergency stockpile. 
And that spells out the shortage. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, what you could use on the front line 
was more or less determined by your reserves ? 

General Van Fieer. The amount arriving from the United States. 

Senator Byrp. And the reserves. I was especially interested in 
your statement before of the shortage of hand grenades which are 
very simple to manufacture. And I think they cost $1.46 apiece. 
How long did that shortage exist in hand grenades? 

General Van Fixer. The hand-grenade shortage was serious prac- 
tically the whole time up until the end of 1952. It would be a short 
period in which a shipload may arrive and bring up the supply that 
would last maybe for a week or so. And then it would go right down 
again. 

That was always a critical item until the end of 1952. 

Senator Byrn. I think you said before that they were rationed 
down to four per soldier on the front line. 

General Van Ftrer. That was the amount a man carries as his 
basic load. If he used more than we can resupply, of course it goes 
down. Our supply of grenades was always critical. 

Senator Byrp. And that is a very important weapon ; is it not? 

General Van Firer. In defensive combat in mountains it is, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Were you ever given any explanation as to why 
they could not get these comparatively simple, to manufacture, hand 
grenades? 
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General Van Fixer. I do not know the answer, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Did you use the World War II tables or were you 
required to use the World War II tables as a basis of determining th 
adequacy or inadequac 5 of the ammunition supply / 7 

_ General Van Fieer. The amount of ammunition authorized. n 
the quantity you may have, if it is available in Korea, is based upor 
the experience tables of World War Il. That is, the amount of am 
munition fired per gun per day over the entire period of fighting in 
France. Some of that period is violent fighting; other times, no 
fighting at all; many guns in reserve. But over a period of time, for 
the total number of guns, the total number of days. and the amount 
fired you get a number of rounds per gun per day. 

y 


_That experience was merely a guide for authorization purposes for 
Korea. 

Goaneatar wn Pg : nly 

Sena or Byrp. Was ou ammunition supply consistently below the 
evel called for in these tables? 

General Va» Pies r. The amount vou CO ild fire was always below 
those tables. I have some confidential] charts that I can show you or 
that subject in executive session. 
oon itor Byrn. In other words, even if you took the tables of World 
\\ il IT. then ft DDIVY Was Delow the le vel of those tables? 


. . ; re s ie. - - rr . ' 
General Van Fixer. Yes, sir. There were two factors that would 
dictate that the supply should be greater than in World War II. The 


ak eels ee tee + +} cae cr eee 
first factor was that there were less guns in Korea per division or pei 


al OF iny other measurement than we had in France, a consider- 
ible 1e55 number. 

So, 1f you have half the number. you should have twice the allow 
ance per gun. We had thro gh 1951 and part of 1952 perhaps as low 
is a third o1 fourth of the numbe1 of guns pel division in Korea that 


ve had in France. 
The other factor: Most of the fighting in Korea developed Into 


fet sive fighting where it takes more ammunition to do the job 
Senator Byrp. Our artillery and guns, compared to the enemy 
hat would it be in number—the amount of artillery the enemy had 
is compared to ours‘ , 
General Van Freer. Well, in the early part of the war, the enemy 
ud very little artillery, used very little, and shot very little. He 
ude very good use of mortars, wi ich is commonly referred to as a 
; poor Man's army artillery. 
During 1952 his art ery built up rapidly so that as of today. we 
ite that he has twice as many PuNs as the Eighth Army has, 


not all in the front line. For that many guns, he does not have 
ie same quantity of ammunition that the Eighth Army has. So, 
he outguns us in number of pieces, he does not outshoot us 
Senator Byrp. Has there been any indication of ammunition 
riages or grenade or mortar shortage in the hands of the enemy { 
General Van Fierr. No. Senator Byrd, the enemy in the defen- 
type of war conducted in Korea has the initiative to choose the 
» and place of any violent battle and make plans accordingly well 
idvance to stockpile his ammunition at that point and let 'the rest 
his line go without and with a certain amount of impunity at these 
other points. 
Senator Byrp. I believe you testified before that we used ammuni- 
on and artillery to save life, while the enemy did not always care 
nuch apout that. 
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General Van Fievr. Yes, sir. He doesn’t value life. And they 

e mass attacks, taking their losses in great numbers in order to 
piace some people on the object ive and succeed, 

Senator Byrv. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

The CuArkMAN, General Van Fleet, in answer to one of Senator 
byrd’s questions, you said you thought the answer would be in a record 
that was highly secret. And the Chair would like to state that any 
question, that requires an answer of that kind we will save for the 
executive hearing. So feel perfectly free when you get to that point 
to say so, and someone on the staff will make note of the question and 
get back to it. 

Senator Hendrickson. . 

Senator Henprickson. Madam Chairman. 

General Van Fleet, I first would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator from Virginia in expressing, 
as he expressed, his gratitude to you for your appearence here, for 
the forthright and courageous manner in which you have presented 
your testimony for the full committee, and the courageous manner in 
which you are presenting your testimony here today. 

All of us are very proud of the distinguished general who sits before 
us at the table and his services to his country. 

General Van Fleet, you referred to tables, tables of World War II. 
[ would like to ask you: irrespective of tables, would not the actual 
military operations determine the true ammunition needs of the 
Army Command in any combat? 

General Van Freer. Yes. That is the amount that you would like 
to shoot according to needs at the moment; but in planning, you 
like to stockpile to carry you through emergencies of battle until am- 
munition can arrive from the United States. 

Senator Henprickson. Well, getting back to the tables again, would 
not new tables drawn on the basis of the rates of fire in Korea result 
in higher allowance than the tables that were used in World War LI, 
for example? 

General Van Feet. Well, at the time we thought so; but, as of 
today, I believe they take the average amount we fired in Korea dur- 
ing these nearly 3 years as the measure. 

Senator Henpricxson. Now, I think there has been some mention 
or there was in the previous testimony, of the ammunition which was 
held in reserves. As I recall from my experience in World War II, 
did not those reserves come up from dumps behind the lines and from 
reserve stocks held in Japan ¢ 

General Van Fixer. That is correct. 

Senator Henpricxson. Well, were those reserves while you were 
there, the 22 months you were in Korea, usually below authorized 
levels? 

General Van Fieer. Not necessarily in Korea. We endeavored to 
keep our stockpile filled in Korea, because there would not be sufficient 
time to bring it from Japan or from the United States. 

We keep in Korea a sufficient amount to carry through emergencies 
pe nding the arrival of shipments. Now, I mentioned that there was a 

50-day stockage when I went over there. It is a different amount 
today—a greater amount 


82501—53 2 
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Senator Henprickson. Were there any times when these stockpiles 
were below critical level ¢ 

General Van Feet. Yes, sir. Following these offensives of April, 
May, and June, the stockpiles in Korea went to zero behind the Hine 
And we brought shiploads directly in and transported them to the 
front line and we airlifted ammunition from Japan. Not all items, 
but some items. 

Now, of course, we rapidly built up those stockpiles in Korea from 
reserves in Japan so as to have enough to carry on operations and to 
pursue the enemy if need be. In a pursuit phase you do not use as 
much ammunition. All your army is not shooting. 

Senator Henprickson. General Van Fleet, how does an Army com 
mander—and I would like to have this answer for the record—in the 
combat zone ascertain that there is an ammunition shortage? 

General Van Fierr. By the quantity allocated for any succeeding 
period of time—the following month. 

You will receive so much and be told that you may fire so much as 
a normal ration unless you are in trouble. Then, of course, you shoot 
what it takes. 

Senator Henprickson. You shoot all you have then? 

General Van Fixer. You shoot the works. At that time these lev- 
els go down. And they fill up quite rapidly from what is available 
in Japan. But what arrives from the United States is the final cri- 
teria that tell us the shortage that exists. 

Senator Henprickson. I think, General Van Fleet, it has already 
been established in the record that you were restricted to limited ac- 
tion, that is, your mission was limited. Did you have sufficient am- 
munition to carry out even your limited objective ¢ 

General Van Fiver. No, sir. That is the point I want to make. 
[f you have more ammunition, you seize the initiative from the enemy 
and put pressure on him that keeps him down and prevents him from 
staging raids against us—preventive work—if you can shoot sufficient 
amounts, 

Senator Henpricxson. General Van Fleet, in order that the com 
mittee may get an accurate picture of the shortages that have been 
described in the record, the previous record, and now in this one, I 
believe it would be very helpful if you would develop for us a pattern 
of information on each type of shell. Could you do that without di- 
vulging any security information ? 

General Van Fixer. No, sir, I would prefer, Senator, to do that in 
executive session. I have some charts that are secret. 

Senator Henprickson. Madam Chairman, I have a number of ques- 
tions treating with this phase of the matter, and so I would like to 
reserve those questions for executive session. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, they will be reserved and noted. 

Senator Henprickson. And I yield the witness back to the Chair. 

The CHarman. Thank you. 

Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

General Van Fleet, were your ammunition charts as to the supply 
and reserve of ammunition you had based upon what you had in Korea 
and what you had in the Far East or what you had in Korea plus 
Japan ¢ 
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General Van F teet. Of all the quantity in the Far East earmarked 
“Eighth Army.’ 

It includes the amount in Korea, on the water to Korea, and stock- 
piled in Japan for Korea. 

Senator Ke sFAUvER. You said in response to a question, I believe, of 
Senator Smith, our chairman, that there was a critical shortage all the 
way through. However, as I remember your testimony before the 
committee at a previous time, you laid particular stress upon certain 
items of ammunition—hand grenades and 155-millimeter howitzers, 
[ believe. 

Will you give us some more detail about what types of ammunition 
there were shortages in and if you really meant that all types were 
short during the time you were there ? 

General Van Fteer. I believe I mentioned four principal types. 

Senator Keravver. Will you mention them again ¢ 

General Van Feet. As being the 60- and 81-millimeter mortars, the 
155-millimeter howitzer, and gr renades. 

Senator Kerauver. How about other types of ammunition; did you 
have shortages of them? 

General Van Fert. They were below the normal day of fire. But 
they were in much better supply. So we fired more of them. That 
includes the 4.2 mortar, and the 105-millimeter howitzer and tank 
ammunition. 

Senator Kerauver. Can you explain in this open session, or had you 
rather do it in executive session, just what you mean by an ammunition 
shortage? That is, when the supply gets below a certain number of 
days, you do have a shortage. Is that information you would rather 
not give in this session ? 

General Van Fierr. The definition of a shortage that I have is the 
quantity arriving from the United States which would permit an in- 
creased fire on the ene my, that quantity being far below World War IT 
experience and far below the requirements of my battle commanders— 
corps, division, regiment, battalion, company, right on down—requests 
to fire. 

Senator Keravver. I believe you stated that ammunition, when it 
falls below a certain number of days’ supply, is classified in the short- 
age, critical list. Is that correct? 

General Van Feet. There was a certain level established by the Far 
East Command as critical and another level as serious. 

I will have to go into those definitions and quantities in executive 
session. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, the question I wanted to get at was: con- 
sidering the greater distance of this Nation from the Far East, and 
also considering the fact that the British had a substantial ammunition 
availability, is ‘the experience of having the same reserve basis in the 
Far East as you had in World War II in France a sound basis to oper- 
ate upon ¢ 

General Van Fieer. It was, sir, if I understand your question cor- 
rectly. 

Senator Kerauver. What I was trying to get at is: I understood 
that your reserve basis in Korea was based upon the same experience 
that you had in World War II in France. 

General Van Fixer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ker,uver. I wondered if that was a sound basis to operate 
on or whether you should have had a larger reserve basis in the Far 
Fast. 

General Van Fixer. The authorized day of fire for the Far East 
was that taken from World War II experience. Now, the basis, as 
[ understand you to use that word, is a stockpile. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, the stockpile. 

General Van Freer. In depots. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

General Van Fuierr. And that would, of course, be a different 
quantity because the distance is farther. 

Senator Kerauver. And a different quantity was used? 

General Van Fixer. I do not know the quantity used for Europe. 

Senator Keravver. There have been some talks and arguments as 
to why there was a rationing of ammunition in Korea. There have 
been some suggestions that perhaps too much ammunition was being 
fired of certain types and that rationing may have been put into effect 
in some instances to prevent waste. On the other hand, many of us 
believe that rationing was put into effect because of the shortage of 
ammunition. 

Can you make that very clear as to why rationing was put into 
effect as to the troops under you ? 

General Van Freer. Rationing was put into effect because there was 
not sufficient quantity being produced or sent to the Far East to permit 
the guns to shoot it at a greater rate. 

Senator Kerauver. You never rationed, then, because you felt that 
any of your outfits were wasting ammunition needlessly ¢ 

General Van Fieer. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. General Van Fleet, you have testified at length 
about the effect the truce talks have had upon operations in Korea, 
and that during that time the position of the enemy was improved. 
Do you have any feeling you would like to express publicly about the 
present proposal for resumption of truce talks ? 

General Van Fixer. I have, of course, a great interest that our 
prisoners will be returned to us, and that the prisoners we have of the 
enemy be returned to him—especially the sick and wounded. 

Senator Keravuver. I believe you testified in previous testimony 
that all of the troops in Korea, from whatever nation they came— 
except perhaps the English and Canadian troops—were supplied with 
American ammunition. Is that correct? 

General Van Fieer. No, sir. The British supply their own 
ammunition. 

Senator Keravuver. I say all except the British are supplied with 
ammunition from this country. 

General Van Fixer. Yes. 

Senator Keravver. Do the Canadians supply their own ammuni- 
tion, or do we supply them ? 

General Van Fiver. We supplied them. They were equipped with 
our .105 howitzer initially; but as I understand that today, they are 
using the British .25 caliber. 

Senator Keravuver. So we are probably supplying some of the 
Canadian units, and the English are supplying some of the Canadian 
units, 
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General VAN Fixer. No, sir. I think it is all British today. The 
british division has organic artillery entirely of British mz ake. 

Senator Keravuver. How did your ammunition supply for our 
troops and for those that we were supplyi ing compare with the reserves 

ind the use by the British division that is in Korea ? 

General Van Fuirer. I have never heard of a shortage of British 
ammunition. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you know whether they had a larger pro- 
portionate supply than we did? 

General Van Fierr. Their commanders stated they had a good 
supply. 

Senator Keravver. You do not know the details about that? 

General Van Frzer. Yes, sir; I know the quantity they mentioned 
to me, which was greater than our quantity. I think that quantity is 
confidential. I will tell it to you in executive session. 

Senator Keravuver. Did they do more shooting than our troops? 

General Van Fixer. Yes. That is a doctrine, you might say, of the 
British. They shoot plenty. 

Senator Kerauver. You said something in which I am sure we are 
all interested, and it is somewhat alarming, that you feel the Chinese 
and North Korean troops now have twice as many guns as the Eighth 
Army. That is your best information, I believe you said. 

General Van Feet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Could we use more guns? Do we have enough 
at the present time? 

General Van Fueer. It is not the number of guns, but rather the 
quantity of ammunition available for those guns. 

Senator Keravver. And the mobility of the guns, I suppose? 

General Van Freer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. So that there is not any shortage of guns? 

General VAN Feet. Not any appreciable shortage of guns. There 
might be a desire to change some of the calibers for other calibers, 
but as a whole we have got an adequate amount of artillery pieces in 
the Eighth Army, and surely enough to shoot the ammunition that 
we can send there. 

Senator Knravuvsr. I wanted to ask you about the tables of ammu- 
nition supply that you kept and that you will show us in executive 
session. Were corresponding tables kept by the Department of the 
Army here in Washington, do you know ? 

General Van Furer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. So the picture you had was the same picture 
that Washington had all along? 

General Van Fieer. Washington would have a much more complete 
worldwide picture. My picture was just the Eighth Army picture. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, sir; but they would also have a break- 
down of the same Eighth Army picture that you had ? 

General Van Freer. I believe they will; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. So the information available to you was also 
available to the Department of the Army here in Washington—that is, 
the condition of your supply, the shortage and the amount that you 
were using and things of that kind? 

General Van Freer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Knravver. Of course they would also keep a picture and a 
chart, I assume, as to the situation in Europe and the supply on reserve 
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or in storage here in the United States, and a much more comprehen- 
sive picture. But they did have the Eighth Army picture also! 

General Van Fueer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krravuver. I believe that is all for the present. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator Kefauver. Senator Cooper! 

Senator Cooper. I of course would like to say that the testimony of 
General Van Fleet brings about a greater recognition of the impor- 
tance of building a better defense program in the United States for 
the defense of this country. I think that your services in this field 
may be as great as your combat service. 

General Van Fleet, you said a few minutes ago that, considering 
total supply, you must take into consideration the amount in the hands 
of the troops, the amount in reserve behind the lines, the amount in 
dumps in Japan, and the amount in transit from the United States. Is 
that a definition of “total supply available for the troops in Korea”? 

General Van Feet. Yes, sir, plus that in transit from Japan to 
Korea. 

Senator Cooper. There has been contradiction between your testi- 
mony and the testimony of General Collins and General Bradley and 
others who have testified before this committee from the Defense 
Department. I think generally they have said there has been an 
adequate supply of ammunition in Korea. 

As I understand further from your testimony, their definition of 
“adequacy of supply” is a certain number of days of supply of a fixed 
ration for different types of guns. Is that a correct. statement? 

General Van Fieer. I cannot interpret what they meant by “ade- 
quate.” I believe they meant adequate for the situation as it exists. 

Senator Cooper. Assuming there is this table of rations and of cer- 
tain levels of fire, taking that as the proper standard, has there ever 
been a time since you have been in Korea, even at that standard, that 
there has been an adequate supply of ammunition ? 

General Van Fixer. We fired many times that standard of measure 
of the Department of the Army during critical phases of battle, and 
then you make up for it during periods of lull. 

Senator Cooper. But assuming a certain level is a correct level, 
assuming that the standards which the Army has used were the correct 
level, has there ever been a time when the total supplies in Korea 
would even reach that level ? 

General Van Fzer. I stated previously that during the offensive of 
the spring and summer of 1951 those seckpibns were dangerously low. 

Senator Cooper. I want to reach even their objective standards, I 
will give an example. Suppose for a certain type of weapon it is 
determined that there should be 40 rounds a day and so many days of 
that supply—s0, 60, 70, or 80. That would have to be true for all types 
of weapons, would it not? 

General Van F eer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Assuming that standard of a certain number of 
rounds available for a certain number of days, has even that standard 
been adhered to or been met during your stay in Korea? 

General Van Feet. No; we have never averaged that quantity 
of ammunition. 

Senator Cooper. Then even from the Defense Department stand- 
ards, even using their rations and their days of supply as a standard, 
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then you make the statement that there has not been an adequate 
supply ¢ 

General Van Fixer. It never came up to the quantity necesesary to 
be stocked in the Far East. 

Senator Coorrr. Then you made the statement that your experience 
there has taught you that the standards which the Defense Depart- 
ment have been using are not in line with the experience and the need 
there, and are far below the amount that has been needed. Is that 
correct ? 

General Van Fixer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorrr. I think you found that out within a month’s time 
ufter you had arrived in Korea ¢ 

General Van Fier. Approximately. 

Senator Coorer. Did you notify the Defense Department? 

General Van F eer. That picture was fully reported to the Far 
East Commander. 

Senator Coorrr. I think you stated that that first Chinese offensive 
that you met in May 1951 lasted about 10 days ? 

General Van Fieer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorrr. And the 10 days’ offensive almost depleted the 
entire stocks of ammunition available. 

General Van Fiexrr. In Korea. 

Senator Coorrer. Of certain types of guns. 

General Van Fixer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. It was necessary to. fly ammunition there at that 
time ¢ 

General Van Fixer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. From Japan’ 

General Van Fixer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Assuming that after that time a similar offensive 
had been launched by the Chinese Communists, would that same con- 
dition have prevailed? Would you have been faced again with a 
shortage of ammunition ¢ 

General Van Fixer. Our stockpiles would stay down to zero. On 
those days we would have been required to airlift practically all of it 
from Japan. How much was in Japan at that time, I do not know, 
but it was below the standard amount. 

Senator Cooper. If a limited or a general offensive by the Chinese 
Communists had been started after that time, would you have had 
enough ammunition to have lasted for any considerable length of 
time ? 

General Van Fixer. I would say there was not enough there to 
maintain hard battle for an extended period of time. 

Senator Cooper. Is that a situation which you would have termed 
critical or dangerous to your troops? 

General Van Fixer. { would call it dangerous; more than critical. 

Senator Coorrr. For how long a period of time did that situation 
exist ¢ 

General Van F eer. That existed only for a short period in late 
May of 1951. 

Senator Coorrr. Were the stocks ever built up after that time up 
until the time you left in 1952, which would have enabled you to defend 
against an offensive of any length by the Chinese Communists? 
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General Van Firer. The full authorized levels for the Far East 
have been below those leveis in many items during the whole period 
of my time in Korea. 

Senator Cooper. I want to leave the authorized levels for a minute, 
because you stated a while ago that your experience had taught you 
that the authorized levels were not sufficient for the needs in Korea. 
Is that correct / 

General Vaw Freer. That is correct. That is my Senet 

Senator Coorer. I believe you stated that you found that to be true 
in the first offensive that you met in Korea in 1951. 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. One year later, in 1952, if the Chinese had launched 
an offensive of the same magnitude that you met in May 1951, would 
you have had enough ammunition at that time to have properly de- 
fended against such an offensive / 

General Van Fixer. I believe we would have stopped the Chinese 
offensive at any time as long as it lasted only a short period of time. 

Senator Cooper. Can you give some idea of the length of time that 
you could have withstood such an offensive? 

General Van Freer. It has been my opinion for a long time that 
the Chinese cannot maintain an offensive for more than a few weeks. 
They do not know how to maintain or sustain an offensive. 

Senator Cooper. Then your basis for your belief that you could have 
stopped it would have been upon the lack of capability of the Chinese, 
rather than upon the sufficiency of ammunition in your own hands? 

General Van Fixer. That is quite a factor; yes, sir. 

Senator Coorrr. I think you stated in your first testimony, in an- 
swer to a question which I asked you, that in your service there had 
not been at any time available to you sufficient forces and sufficient 
ammunition to carry out even a limited offensive. Is that correct? 

General Van Fixer. Yes, I believe that, because I and all my com- 
manders there would like to shoot more than we could under the allo- 
cations of ammunition granted to us. If we shoot more, it would 
make the going easier. On the defense, if we shoot more we stop the 
enemy quicker. 

Senator Coorer. I have been trying to keep my questions away 
from just the desires of the commander and what he would like to 
do if he had al] the supplies he would like to have. I want to ask 
again just for the purpose of emphasis this question: At any time 
during your stay there, did you have enough ammunition on hand 
to withstand an offensive of the Chinese Communists and North Ko- 
rean Communists if it had been launched for any period of time over 
the time you have just stated of 2 or 3 weeks? 

General Van Freer. Yes, sir; I believe we could have stopped a 
Chinese offensive at any time with the ammunition available to us in 
the Far East. I am assuming, of course, that that offensive would 
not last too long. 

Senator Cooper. General, during your stay there did you continue 
to report to your superiors your own views as to the sufficiency of 
ammunition available to your own mission ? 

General Van Fierr. That is documented quite thoroughly in a 
report the Department of the Army has prepared. 

Senator Cooper. I would like to ask you about the sufficiency”of 
ammunition in the hands of the troops in the front lines. I believe 
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you stated that for a while there had been a time when there were 
shortages of grenades and shortages of mortar ammunition. Is that 
correct ¢ 

General Van Freer. Yes, sir; it was not necessarily in the hands 
of the troops. We keep that level filled up as rapidly as they expend 
it from stocks farther to the rear. We keep mortar in the hands of 
the troops and guns of what is estimated as a basic load of ammuni- 
tion, a quantity which the troops can move on tactical transportation 
should they be required tv move to another area without sacrificing 
ammunition or leaving it behind. 

That basic load is always in the hands of the troops. As they 
shoot it, it is replaced. We do not run into an actual shortage of 
ammunition at the guns or with a man. We run into an overall 
shortage of ammunition that is flown to the Far East and which can 
be ¢ allocated to the troops to shoot from day to day to maintain their 
position in defense or in planning an offensive action in advance. 

If the troops are in trouble, they may shoot what it takes to stop 
the enemy or to save themselves. That is what they call an emergency 
quantity. We do not restrict that quantity. We shoot what it takes. 
However, you must be in trouble in order to shoot. 

Senator Coorrr. You stated in your testimony before the com- 
mittee previously : 

When I'saw the Chinaman’s tactics of mass attack, using Manpower to Over- 
run you, taking tremendous losses, but always getting on the objective with 
what: could come through, I said, “Well, the only way you could mow that down 
is with artillery; you have got to mow it down”; and what beautiful targets, 
like potshooting at ducks, wonderful opportunity, providing we had the fire 
power to mow it down. But we did not have the firepower. 

When those mass attacks occurred, was there such a situation that 
any lack of grenades or any lack of mortar ammunition or any lack 
of larger artillery ammunition enabled waves of Chinese to reach 
their objective which they would not have reached if you had had 
larger supplies of ammunition ¢ 

Gener al Van Freer. I would say a general answer to the question 
is “Yes,” Senator. A great deal of that firing must be ahead of time, 
must be preventing trouble, so as to destroy the e nemy’s attack before 
it is launched, to counterbattery artillery so that it cannot shoot, to 
harass and interdict many days ahead of time when you sense that he 
is building up in an area to launch an attack. 

If we shoot at that time, the attack will never come off. If we 
wait until the attack is launched, it is generally too late. I would 
say that is the story of Old Baldy of the last few days. 

Senator Coorrr. Did the insufficiency of ammunition then prevent 
you from using these tactics that you have just deseribed which you 
say are necessary to prevent the overrunning of an objective? 

General Van Fuieer. Yes, sir, because not having allocations of 
ammunition, you cannot plan adequate defensive fire, harassing, inter- 
diction, and counterbattery to keep the enemy from launching an 
attack. 

Senator Cooper. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, General Van Fleet, it is 
11:30 and the full committee is waiting to meet. Would you be 
willing to give us a brief summary of what you have been saying this 
morning? We then will recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon and heat 
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from General Almond. Following his testimony, we will go into 
executive session, if you will join us at that time. 

Senator Keravuver. Madam Chairman, may I ask 1 question just 
to clarify 1 answer which General Van Fleet gave? 

The CHatrMAN. Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Keravuver. | was asking you to compare the amount of 
shooting which the British did, and their ammunition supply, with 
that of our troops. As I understood your answer, per division they 
shoot more. Did you not mean that the British had more supply than 
all of our American division ¢ 

General Van Fieer. Per division, that is, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. And that is historically the British theory of 
combat, to shoot more than our divisions do? 

General Van Freer. They believe in a thorough preparation by 
fire before an attack. 

Senator Keravver. I take it you subscribe to that theory? 

General Van Feet. Yes, sir, I do subscribe to that theory. I am 
a big firepower man. 

The CuairMan. Senator Hendrickson. 

Senator Henpricxson. General Van Fleet, in the 22 months you 
were in Korea, how many opportunities were there to carry on‘other 
than the sitdown war that we have seen recently ? 

General Van F eer. There are opportunities every day to keep 
pressure on the enemy, to destroy more of him, to improve our po- 
sition, to keep him from building up, or to prevent him from launch- 
ing an attack. 

Senator Henprickson. That would require a full supply of am- 
munition ¢ 

General Van Freer. A tremendous amount of ammunition. 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you, General. 

Senator Byrp. General, what you meant by being a big firepower 
man was you wanted to substitute firepower for the lives of our soldiers, 
to save their lives and use more artillery and ammunitior ? 

General Van Fixer. That is correct, Senator Byrd. 

The Cuatrman. Now, do you care to make a brief summary of what 
you have said, or does the testimony that you have given suffice ? 

General Van Freer. I think it suffices. I have no special state- 
ment. I think the chairman could summarize it maybe better by read- 
ing it over. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair would like to say that it would seem to 
her we have determined there was a shortage, that it had existed for 
22 months; it involved 60-millimeter, 81-millimeter mortar, 155-milli- 
meter howitzers, and hand grenades. Would you think that was about 
what you had told us this morning ? 

General Van Firer. Yes, Madame Chairman; I think those are the 
four principal calibers in which the shortage was critical most of the 
time. 

The Cuareman. General Van Fleet, I thank you and the commit- 
tee thanks you very much. I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank everybody who is present for their cooperation this morning 
in keeping the meeting orderly and permitting us to finish in such a 
short time. 

We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11:35 a. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. I will repeat 
what I said this morning. To cover that part of the Korean conflict 
which occurred up to the period of Genmeal Van Fleet’s command and 
overlapping it slightly, the committee has invited Lt. Gen. Edward M. 
Almond, who was formerly the commander of the Tenth Army Corps 
in Korea, to appear. 

General Almond will be in a position to give this committee the 
situation that existed from the time that the Korean conflict was 
begun until he left in 1951. He is an able soldier who is now retired. 
He, too, has served his country with valor, and we are grateful to you, 
General Almond, for coming before us to give your testimony of the 
shortages which existed when you were in active combat in Korea, the 
types of ammunition which were short, and the effect these shortages 
had on the operations at that time. 

I would like to say welcome to you. Do you have a prepared state- 
ment that you would like to make, or shall we proceed with our 
questioning ¢ 

General ALMonp. I have no prepared statement. 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. EDWARD M. ALMOND, UNITED STATES 
ARMY, RETIRED, IN REPLY TO QUESTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Cuarrman. General Almond, you have listened to the testi- 
mony which has been given by General Van Fleet. I would like to 
ask you first whether you find yourself in disagreement with any of 
the points he has raised ? 

General Atmonp. None at all. 

The Cuatrman. Would you care to amplify on his statements or 
make a statement of your own? 

General Atmonp. No. I do not know that I can add anything to 
the very sound and complete analysis that General Van Fleet draws 
of the necessity for adequate ammunition support when in combat, 
except to say that to take any attitude other than that which would 
fully support those elements in combat as long as necessary, as long 
as the enemy wills it, is an improper one. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, General. 

General Almond is a Virginian. At my left I suppose you would 
say that Senator Byrd was your Senator, would you not, General? 

General Atmonp. Absolutely. 

The Cuarmman. Senator, will you take on the questioning from 
here? 

Senator Byrp. I wish to salute my fellow Virginian. I am proud 
of him. He was born right near me in Luray and is a graduate of 
that great West Point of the South, the Virginia Military Institute. 
It is a great institution. 

General, during your assignment in Korea what items of ammuni- 
tion were in short supply, do you believe ? 

General Atmonp. In my experience, when the Korean war began 
on June 25, 1950, and from then on until I left Korea in 1951, in July, 
the categories that General Van Fleet mentioned this morning were 
the shortest, I would say, with the addition of illuminating and white 
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phosphorous, or smoke elements. Those elements are the same calibers 
as high explosives, armor piercing, but I would add those items to 
those that General Van Fleet mentioned this morning. 

In the early days, before General Van Fleet’s arrival, we had a great 
problem of ammunition supply to support the initial deployment in 
Korea. From the time my corps came from the Hamhung-Hungnam 
area—the X Corps—until General Van Fleet’s arrival, we found 
many occasions in conference with the Army commander—then Gen- 
eral Ridgway—in February and in March to delay offensive action 
pending the buildup of enough ammunition to support the military 
actions under consideration. 

Therefore those delays, in your opinion, interfered with aggressive 
operations calculated to defeat the enemy as soon as possible. 

Senator Byrp. At any time or times in Korea would you say that 
your tactics were dictated by lack of ammunition ? 

General Atmonp. Yes, sir, I would. 

Senator Byrrp. You reported these shortages, did you, General ? 

General Armonp. To the proper channels, which General Van Fleet 
enumerated this morning-—to the Eighth Army and the Army in turn 
made its usual reports. 

Senator Byrp. Made frequent reports? 

General Armonp. Daily. 

Senator Brrp. That covered what period of time? 

General Atmonp. The previous 24 hours. 

Senator Byrn. I mean the whole time that you made these reports? 

General AtmMonp. That covered two periods—I spent 10 months in 
Korea, part of the time as an independent commander and part of 
the time under the Eighth Army. I made’my own reports in the 
first period from the Inchon landing on September 15, 1950, until we 
evacuated Hamhung on December 24, 1950. On the second period 
beginning on January 2, 1951, until I left, July 15, 1951, I made those 
daily reports to the Eighth Army. 

Senator Byrp. You did what General Van Fleet did. Practically 
during your entire service there there was a shortage of ammunition ? 

General Atmonp. In general, in the manner he explained. 

Senator Byrn. You reported that shortage in your regular reports ? 

General Atmonp. That is correct. 

Senator Brrp. Based on the testimony you have heard given and 
based upon your own combat experience, would you sum up the mat- 
ter of the shortages and the effect that they have had on the Korean 
fighting? 

General Atmonp. In my experience in Korea, beginning with my 
observation as a staff officer at Tokyo, from the time the Eighth Army 
began to deploy in Korea until the Inchon landing on the 15th of Sep- 
tember 1950, I only know of the general shortage that confronted Gen- 
eral Walker, the Eighth Army commander, which amounted essen- 
tially to a hand-to-mouth supply largely dependent upon the schedule 
of ships coming from the mainland overseas getting in our area on 
time. 

I do not know of any failure of any ammunition ship to arrive 
within a schedule of 3 or 4 days. From the Inchon landing to the com- 
pletion of the Hungnam operation much of the ammunition supply 
to the X Corps came by direct shiploads, either to Inchon or to Hung- 
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nam and Wonsan. Then when the X Corps came from the northeast 
Korean area to join the Eighth Army, which it did on the 2d of 
January it went into its assigned sector on the 2d of January 1951, 
from then on until General Van Fleet arrived in Korea, as he said, the 
i4th of April, General Ridgway was actively engaged in stabilizing 
a badsituation. I think he did that ver y ably. 

The corps commanders that General Van Fleet mentioned this morn- 
ing I believe supported him to the extent of their ability. But during 
that period, from the 2d of January 1951 to the 14th of April 1951, 
when General Van Fleet began to make his personal knowledge re- 
port, there were many conferences between Gen. M. B. Ridgway and 
his three corps commanders of whom I was one, on ammunition and 
the lack of it, 

As I say, operations in February and in March were based upon 
when the arrival of ammunition consignments would build up to a 
reserve level that I can mention in executive session, if you desire. 
Those categories were the ones that General Van Fleet mentioned. 
They plagued us habitually. 

To sum up briefly: the effect of the delay in the adequate employ- 
ment of ammunition is to allow the enemy either to dig in where he 
is, deeper, and be blasted out, or he advances to a new position, which 
you should oppose. That is the tactical effect of not having the am- 
munition at the time and place needed. 

Senator Byrp. That is all that I have. 

The CuHarrman. Senator Hendrickson? 

Senator Henprickson, First, I want to say that I am terribly sorry 
that I am late and thus missed, I know, some of the testimony of the 
general. 

General, did anyone ask you about your staff and combat assign- 
ments in World War II? 

General ALMonp. Here today ? 

Senator Henprickson. Yes. 

General ALMonpb. No. 

Senator Henprickson. I wonder if you would, for the record, give 
the committee some of your military background from World War II 
on into Korea ¢ 

General Atmonp. At the beginning of World War II I was chief 
of staff of the VI Army Corps in training. In the spring of 1942 I 
was assigned to the 93d Division, a Negro divison at Fort Huachucha, 
as assistant commander, when I was made a brigadier. 

I was promoted to major general, in September 1942, but in July of 
1942 as a brigadier general I was assigned the job of organizing the 
92d Division, which trained at Fort Huachucha and in other stations 
prior to that from September 1942 until August 1944, at which latter 
date I took the 92d Division to Italy and employed it in combat from 
the 6th of October 1944 until the 8th of May, when the war ended, 
1945. 

Following that I was assigned to the 2d Infantry Division, leaving 
the 92d Division in Italy to redeploy the 2d Infantry Division to 
Japan, and the war ended. I then went to Texas to command the 
2d Division. 

Senator Henprickson. You heard General Van Fleet’s testimony 
this morning with respect to the use of World War II tables, did you 
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not? Were these tables used all the time that you were in Korea as 
the basis for determining the adequacy or inadequacy of ammunition 
supply ¢ 

General ALmonp. Only as a guide. When I was chief of staff in 
Tokyo, and our ground troops were, in July 1950, ordered to Korea, 
1 sat down in our headquarters with the proper staff officers from our 
GHQ and from the Eighth Army to calculate the initial requirements 
of ammunition in Korea for the number of battalions and all the 
additional elements to be employed. We took the World War II 
tables as a guide. The first thing I did with that table was to multi- 
ply by five and ask for that amount of ammunition, because I knew 
the distance from the United States and the lack of ammunition in 
Japan would require a rapid buildup of the necessary reserve. 

I was told later that that calculation was very illogical, and too 
high. I disagreed with that then, I disagree with it now. I think 
events in Korea, as General Van Fleet described this morning, have 
proven that we are exchanging metal for men. When you are 
swarmed over, as he described this morning, you are glad to do it. 

Senator Henprickson. General, is the type of warfare in Korea 
quite different from that which you experienced in Italy, let’s say? 

General AuMonp. It is not different basically in the tactical em- 
ployment of your weapons. The great difference to me is the fanati- 
cism and the almost inhuman attitude of the enemy we fight. In my 
experience we have never fought an enemy who values life so little. 
To be unable to stop large swarms of men with great quantities of 
ammunition is something I had never experienced before. 

To me it testifies more than anything else the need of an adequate 
supply of all munitions of war which will enable you to do your best to 
stop those hordes. 

Senator Henprickson. I gather from what you just said that you 
would therefore recommend new tables? 

General Atmonp. Strongly. 

Senator Henprickson. With greater supply allowed for in those 
tables ? 

General Atmonp. That is right. If you do not need it, it is good 
to have anyhow as a reserve, as long as you have the gun that shoots 
it. 

Senator Henprickson. It is my recollection: were you General 
MacArthur’s ¢hief of staff for a time? ‘ 

General Atmonp. That is right. 

Senator Henpricxson. I think I have no more questions at the 
moment. I reserve the right to ask questions in executive session. 

The Cuarmman. Senator Kefauver? 

Senator Kerauver. General Almond, you stated a few minutes ago 
that you got the tables from World War II, and that you needed to 
multiply by five, which you felt the tables should be for the Korean 
conflict because of the greater distance from the United States, from 
supply bases, and for other reasons, and that you were told that that 
was a wrong calculation. Is that correct? 

General Atmonp. It was explained to me that that was an unreason- 
able calculation, five times as much as we used in World War II. 

Senator Keravuver. After it was explained to you was it then put 
back on the World War II basis? Is that where we got the World 
War IT tables? 
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General ALmonp. As General Van Fleet said this morning, the best 
effort I believe was made to come up to as adequate an amount as could 
be supplied at the time. 

Senator Keravver. Then as I understand 

General ALMonp. It was a compromise, 

Senator Kerauver. As I understand your testimony, you would 
have liked to have had a supply basis of five times what was finally 
given you as the basic supply ¢ 

General AtmMonp. Well, what was finally given to us was worked 
on on the basis that we would get as much as ¢ could ret asonably be sup- 

plied to us, and it would be less than what I calculated. I had been 
to Korea 3 weeks before this incident with General MacArthur, and 
some others of his staff. I had seen the North Koreans then, before 
the Chinamen came in, swarm all over the South Korean forces, hordes 
of them, and it was my considered opinion that as meager as our troops 
would be for some time, if we did not have something to stop that on- 
rush of humanity more than ordinary rates in World War II, we would 
be outclassed. And that was the basis of my analysis. 

Senator Keravuver. After the X Corps, which was under your 
command, captured Seoul and advanced near to the Yalu, you did 
advance to near the Yalu or to the Yalu ¢ 

General Atmonp. To the Yalu. 

Senator Keravuver. Did the retreat from the Yalu have any con- 
nection with a shortage of ammunition ¢ 

General AtmMonp. No. I brought from Hungnam 324,000 tons of 
military supplies, and a great quantity of it was ammunition. We had 
stocked as much ammunition as was available in Hungnam, our sup- 
ply base in northeast Korea. The critical decision of when we would 
evacuate Hungnam was based on when we could withdraw our equip- 
ment, and the Navy agreed to that with me. When our equipment 
was loaded out by air ‘and ship, then we left the port of Hungnam, 
and not before. We.blew up the docks but we did not leave our am- 
munition. That ammunition was shipped back to Pusan and other 
ports, and became a part of the Eighth Army supply. It assisted, I 
am sure. 

Senator Kerauver. It was a very remarkable evacuation, insofar 
as carrying your supplies and ammunition with you, was it not? 

General Aumonp. Yes, sir. I am proud of it. Not for my sake, 
but for my force. 

Senator Kreravver. I think I have no further questions. 

The Carman. Senator Cooper? 

Senator Coorrr. Genera] Almond, you were Chief of Staff of the 
Far East Command from sometime in 1949 until the war in Korea 
began. What was the basis of developing the requirements for am- 
munition in that period before the beginning of the war? 

General Atmonp. I do not remember the figures. The Pentagon 
would have that. But the basis was that a certain amount of reserve 
—— for the army of occupation, which was, you might say, 

. peacetime—semipeacetime status. If you will remember, during 
that period from 1946 on until the Korean war began we were engaged 
in the Far East Command carrying out the directives of the Pentagon 
in disposal of surplus ammunition stocks. We had nothing to do, as 
I recall it, with the tonnages that we disposed of except to retain a 
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given amount prescribed by the Armed Forces of that ammunition 
which was serviceable. That unserviceable was destroyed. The over- 
age of the serviceable was disposed of to various nationalities. 

[ do not know what the tonnages were. But the Eighth Army was 
a field army and its stockage should have been in the category of so 
many, 30, 60, or 90 days’ supply of each caliber. 

Senator Cooper. From the time that you became Chief of Staff 
until the beginning of the Korean war. was surplus ammunition dis- 
posed of or destroyed ¢ 

General ALmonp, I do not believe so. After the Korean war started, 
you mean / 

Senator Coorrer. No, before. 

General ALMonp. No. I think that Mr. Howard Peterson, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army, came to Tokyo in 1946, Mr. Royall, the 
Secretary of the Army, came over there about that time making these 
deals with the Chinese and other nationals to dispose of that surplus, 
supplies of all kinds. But we did keep a certain number of trucks and 
chassis, tanks and so on which we, when the war in Korea started, re- 
habilitated with Japanese labor in Japanese plants. 

Senator Cooprr. At the time the Korean war started, did the ele- 
ments of the Eighth Army in Japan have sufficient supply of ammuni- 
tion for that mission as an occupational force in Japan? 

General ALMonb. Not in light of what happened. 

Senator Coorer. Was that taken into consideration, any possibility 
of war in the Far East? 

General AtMonp. No. The deployment of the Eighth Army. to 
Korea was a surprise to me. 

Senator Coorer. Then it was not unusual at the beginning of the 
war that there should be an insufficient supply of ammunition to carry 
on, to wage war? Was there anything unusual about that? 

General ALmonp. Only in this respect: when we deploy our forces 
to far places, as Korea proves, we should have an adequate stockage 
of all classes of supplies to sustain that force in whatever its mission 
not only is but might become. That is my philosophy. 

Senator Coorer. You did not have that sufficiency of ammunition 
at the time then of the outbreak of the Korean war? 

General ALMonp. Not to provide for every eventuality, no, sir. 

Senator Coorrer. From the beginning of the Korean war until ‘th 
Inchon landing was about 3 months? 

General Atmonp. Approximately. 

Senator Coorer. In that period was there a critical lack of ammuni- 
tion for our troops in Korea ¢ 

General ALMonp. I will have to look at the record of what the sup- 
plies were. As I recall it, the ammunition that was shot was taken 
directly from the boat that brought it from the States and as General 
Van Fleet described this morning, unloaded on the dock and moved 
immediately to the Army supply points up close to the troop lines. 

Senator Cooper. You were not in Korea at that time? 

General ALmonD. No; I was in Tokyo. 

Senator Coorer. It was at that time that you recommended that the 
level be established at a rate approximately five times the level sug- 
gested by the World War IT table? 

General Atmonp. That is right. But that was in July, the latter 
part of July and the first of August. 
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Senator Coorer. To whom did you make the recommendation ! 

General ALaonp. Well, I did it in staff conference. We then sub- 
mitted that recommendation to General Mac Arthur, and General 
MacArthur embodied such as he desired in radios to the Department 
of the Army. 

Senator Cooper. Do you know whether General MacArthur accepted 
your recommendation ¢ 
~ General Atmonp. I think he did. I do not know the figures, though, 
that we recommended. That would appear in the record. 

Senator Coorrer. That would go back to the Chief of Staff of the 
Army ¢ 

General Aumonp. That is right. 

Senator Coorer. Who was Chief of Staff at the time? 

General Atmonp. I believe General Collins was Chief of Staff of 
the Army. 

Senator Coorrer. Until August 1950, when you were placed in com- 
mand of the X Corps, did you ever make a similar recommend: ation, or 
did you ever recommend that additional supplies of ammunition be 
sent to Japan or to Korea ¢ 

General Atmonp. No. It was not my function. I was only a staff 
officer, the Chief of Staff. Our G— section, the ammunition section of 
that, made daily transmissions of the Eighth Army’s requirements and 
the reserves that we ought to have, just as General Van Fleet described 
this morning. Those requests were transmitted to the Zone of Interior 
and we would get replies from those that the ammunition of such and 
such categories is available in such and such quantities; it is being 
shipped at suc h and such a time. Requests were not turned down; 
they just were not completely filled. They were filled probably within 
the capability of the establishment here. 

Senator Coorer. Were any reasons assigned for the failure to fill 
those requests ¢ 

General Aumonp. No. I suppose— 

Senator Coorer. Do you know why ? 

General Atmonp. I suppose the quantity available in reserve, the 
worldwide situation in all parts of the world as well as Korea, had 
an influence on how much we got. 

Senator Coorer. How did you build wp your ammunition stocks 
to an amount sufficient to land at Inchon? 

General Atmonp. Well, Inchon was a matter of 2 months in the 
mill, it was a planned operation of 23 days, actual planning, but it 
was always in our mind. A great deal of the ammunition shot at the 
Inchon landing was fired by ‘the Ni avy, and the Naval Air Force and 
Marine Air Force, and also the United States Air Force. 

Senator Coorrer. Then, in that landing you were not handicapped 
by a lack of ammunition? 

General Almond. No. We had a tremendous amount of naval 
gunfire and we plastered the whole works with naval guns from war- 
ships before we ever tried to land. 

Senator Coorrer. Is any naval ammunition interchangeable with 
Army ammunition ? 

General ALMonp. Small-arms ammunition. 

Senator Coorrer. But not with the big guns? 
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General Atmonp. No. But the Marines have our equipment, and 


they use our calibers. 
Senator Cooper. When did you reach the Yalu? 
General AtMonp. On the 20th of November 1950. 


Senator Cooper. And in the movement from Inchon to the Yalu. 


were you handicapped by any lack of ammunition? 

General AtmMonp. Well, as General Van Fleet explained this morn 
ing, we were in a sea movement most of the time. When we landed 
at Wonsan, Hungnam, and at Iwon, there was a period in both the 
X Corps and the First ROK Corps of 6 weeks in which all of our en 
gagements were rather small and sporadic. I would say that for the 
number of guns we had, we had need of the smallest ammunition con 
sumption of any time in my experience in Korea. That was not a 
knock-down, drag-out fight. It was a question of finding these re- 
treating North Koreans in groups of a hundred or five hundred, maybe 
a thousand, and flushing those out. Perhaps 1 battalion of artillery 
would be engaged in that and the other 10 or 12 battalions in the X 
Corps would be somewhere else doing nothing. 

Senator Coorer. Did you lose any considerable amount of ammu- 
nition or any ammunition on the retreat from the Yalu to the ports 
which were later evacuated ? 

General ALMonp. No, sir. We flew great quantities of ammunition 
to the Marines up at the Chosen Reservoir. It was a question of our 
getting enough up there for them to fire, and we flew it in by C-47’s 
and C—J4’s. We dropped some—much of it—in. I would say offhand 
that the amount we put into the proper place was consumed almost as 
soon as we got it there. 

Senator Coorrr. After the X Corps joined the Eighth Army, that 
would be following the evacuation of the ports, were your troops then 
engaged in combat as a part of the Eighth Army prior to your 
leaving ? 

General Atmonp. Yes, sir. Our last troops cleared Hungnam on 
Christmas Eve, the 24th of December, 1950. On the second of Janu- 
ary, 1951, which is 9 days later, my headquarters was established at 2 
place called Chongju, with a sector of responsibility on the Eighth 
Army front. 

Senator Cooper. How long were you there? 

General ALMonp. From then until I left Korea after this Chinese 
attack on May 16 that General Van Fleet talked about—July 1951— 
from January to July. 

Senator Coorrr. Therefore, from December 1950 until July 1951, 
was there any shortage of ammunition for your troops? 

General Atmonp. Yes; in the manner explained this morning, 
that is, that we had limited quantities, as I mentioned earlier, to fire 
on all occasions, and, as I mentioned earlier, many of the operations 
that we planned under General Ridgway were contingent upon the 
ammunition that had to be shot currently, and what would arrive 
and when we got to the number of days we thought was adequate to 
support this offensive action properly, then we could launch the attack, 
and that was a matter of decision from day to day to day. It varied 
in a number of periods. i 

Senator Cooper. Did you then direct or control to a degree your 
tactical action and your planning? 2 

General Atmonp. Yes. 
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Senator Coorrr. I would like to know what effect this had upon the 
individual soldier. It has been stated here that—it seems to me 
rather contradictory statements—it has been said that at times the 
individual soldier did not have enough grenades in his hand, enough 
mortar ammunition, and then again it has been said that he has hi ad 
an adequate supply in his hands, not taking into consideration reserves. 
You have told about these attacks by the C ‘hinese and by the Koreans— 
the North Koreans—upon United Nations troops, wave after wave. 
Did ammunition, or the lack of ammunition, in any way prevent our 
troops from using everything that was available or that ought to have 
been available to stop those attacks ? 

General Aumonp. Yes. I would say that if you only have 4 hand 
grenades to each riflleman, in a position, and he uses those 4 hand 
grenades as a part of a platoon, and 30 minutes later his platoon has 
been driven from that position, nobody can say that if he had had 
14 hand grenades they would not have held the position. 

Therefore, the limited quantity of those individual weapons that 
a soldier uses in holding his foxhole, the more he has the better he 
holds it. If he kills 10 Chinamen and there are 2 left in the group, 
the last 2 will get up there if he has used his last grenade. Chipyoni 
is a famous battle and always will be, where we had 5,000 men of the 
23d Combat Team, and the necessary artillery. Those people were 
hemmed in in a circle. Our air support and our flying ammunition 
into that circle, about a half mile in diameter, sustained those men in 
that position, and they held it. 

They had platoons driven out of the frontlines, they had companies 
driven out of the frontline, but they always had a little reserve to 
counterattack, which is one of our basic methods of operation in 
defense. But had the ammunition shortage there been evident, that 
whole group would have been overrun. The fact that the whole 
X Corps could fly, by cub plane and larger planes, enough ammuni- 
tion into that one spot maintained the spot. 

So as General Van Fleet said this morning, who knows but what 
Old Baldy last week would still be in our hands if we had enough— 
maybe we did have enough, maybe it was the surge of humanity that 
was just insurmountable. But I say that any limitation of the man in 
the foxhole when he really is attacked, limits his capability to hold 
that position. 

[ will give you another example. In the “no name” line that Gen- 
eral Van Fleet is so familiar with we dug in our battalions so that we 
could put 105-millimeter artillery on top of the very dugouts that our 
men were in, and they were told to stay there regardless, until ordered 
out. They did that. Had there been in that particular case a short- 
age to the troops themselves, I do not think they would have stayed 
there. But in that particular battalion, the 3d Battalion of the 38th 
Infantry, it stayed there until ordered out and stayed there with its 
own artillery fire on top of its own cut and cover dugouts. So you 
are in a better position to defend a position on the line with a box of 
grenades than you are with four. That is the effect it has on holding 
your position. 

Senator Coorrr. This morning General Van Fleet said that the 
lack of artillery and ammunition prevented the counter battery. fire 
which could have destroyed concentrations of enemy artillery, or at 
least could have limited their effectiveness. Do you not consider that 
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that has a direct bearing upon the safety and capability of individual 
soldiers at the front? 

General Atmonp. Oh, yes, yes. It depends on where the enemy is. 
If he is in grenade distance you need enough grenades. If he is in 
37-millimeter gun range, you want that. If in 105, you want that, 
and so on in the larger calibers. 

Senator Coorrr. This tactic of the Chinese of wave upon wave has 
been known from the very veginning of the Korean war, has it not? 

General Atmonp. Right. 

Senator Coorer. Knowing that, was any change made here at Wash- 
ington by the Department of Defense to increase the level so that there 
would be made available to soldiers more grenades, more ammunition, 
more mortar ammunition, that seems would be dictated by this type 
of warfare? 

General Atmonp. I could not state that. I do not know what influ- 
ence it had on Washington. 

Senator Cooper. I would like to ask one other question which may 
not be entirely relevant, Madam Chairman. 

When you moved from Inchon to the Yalu, was there ever any order, 
any directive which in any way prohibited such a movement ? 

General Atmonp. No. 

Senator Coorrer. Was it in conformity with the orders and directives 
of our command ? 

General Atmonp. It was in conformity with General MacArthur’s 
directive. I was under his direct orders. I did not question and I 
did not know the source of it. I just carried out his directive to move 
to a landing, initially to assist the Eighth Army by landing at Won- 
san, but when we reached Wonsan the Eighth Army had already 
captured Pyongyang, therefore it was unnecessary to assist them, and 
we were diverted to the north and northeast to clear up the northeast 
Korean area. Those orders came from Far East Command Headquar- 
ters in Tokyo. 

Senator Coopmr. You were then under the so-called United Nations 
Command ? 

General Atmonp. That is right. 

Senator Coorrr. Are you acquainted with a United Nations direc- 
tive or resolution which gave as the task of the military at that time 
the unification of Korea ? 

General Atmonp. I was familiar with all the instructions that the 
United Nations had issued. 

Senator Coorer. Then the movement from Inchon to Yalu was con- 
sonant with the position held at that time ? 

General Atmonp. I think so. 

Senator Coorer. That is all. 

The CuatrmMan. Are there any further questions by members of 
the committee ? 

Senator Byrp. I have one question, Madam Chairman. 

General Almond, you spoke about selling ammunition, as I under- 
stood it, in 1946, through Secretary Royall, in China. Did I under- 
stand you correctly ? 

General Atmonp. I say surplus stocks were disposed of in all cate- 
gories of military supplies. 

Senator Byrp. Did that include ammunition, too? 
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General Atmonp. I do not know. I do not know what those cate- 
gories would be. 

Senator Byrp. I am just wondering whether we were selling am- 
munition to the Chinese at that time ? 

General Atmonp. I do not believe they would have sold that if it 
was serviceable. I think they had better judgment, I hope so. 

Senator Henprickson. Madam Chairman, I have one question I 
would like to ask General Almond. 

The CuatrMAn. Senator Hendrickson. 

Senator Henprickson. General Almond, you were cognizant, from 
the time you assumed command of your troops in Korea, that General 
Van Fleet’s objective was a limited one, were you not ? 

General Atmonp. Yes; I was. 

Senator Henprickson. I would like to ask you, having that in 
mind 

General ALmonp. Let me qualify that. 

Senator Henprickson. Yes, sir. 

General Atmonp. Under General Van Fleet’s regime—I was there 
before General Van Fleet came, and I was there under a different 
status, independent commander first, before we left northeast Korea. 
There was no limitation when we went into Inchon. The only limita- 
tion was to defeat the enemy then. 

Senator Henprickson. ‘hat is right. 

General ALmonp. I became conscious of what we call the sitdown 
war about the lst of May, before the Chinese attacked on the 16th of 
May 1951. 

Senator Henprickson. That was under directives from what 
source ¢ 

General ALmMonp. I do not know. I carried out the orders of my 
next higher commander. It was not expected that the Chinese would 
make the worst attack, I think, that they have ever made, the one the 
16th of May. 

Senator Henprickson. Confronted as you were with this limited 
mission, did you have enough ammunition to even carry on that 
limited mission ¢ 

General Aumonp. In the way General Van Fleet explained this 
morning, — that attack occurred our ammunition went to zero in 
the back areas. It was brought up to us as fast as possible. Our 
cmtniiiins supply was greatly augmented in the critical stages of 
that operation from the 16th of May until the 22d of May by bring- 
ing in air bombers of all categories, which is an epic in our warfare 
over there that somebody ought to study sometime—the great employ- 
ment of bombers of the heaviest type within very short distances of 
the front line. What was done there ought to be a symbol of our 
combat operation, and I have done ev verything I could since that time 
to perpetuate that thought. 

I haven’t gotten very far in a number of cases, but the thought is 
still there. You can bring in B-29’s with 500- -pound bombs—40 of 
them—and put them 400 yards in front of you, by instruments, ac- 
curately. That is a great augmentation of your ammunition capabil- 
ity, and that is the way they ought to be employed when the need 
comes—not always but when the need arises. 

Senator Henpricxson. What would have happened had you not 
been able to use this source of ammunition ¢ 
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General Atmonp. I think we would have been in a difficult fix. 

Senator Henprickson. General, I am very grateful to you as one 
member of the committee. I am glad to have that story in the record. 

The Cuamman. Are there any other questions by members of the 
committee to be asked of General Almond in open session ? 

Senator Coorer. I do not want to monopolize the time, but there 
is another inconsistency, I think, which perhaps should be brought to 
the attention of General Almond—a seeming inconsistency. You 
have testified, and General Van Fleet has testified, about the shortage. 
[ do not know whether you have seen this or not. 

In hearings that were held, General Collins put into the record a 
table which you will find on page 76 of the hearings. The title of 
the table is “Enemy Versus U. N. Mortar Artillery; Daily Averages, 
by Month, for Year Ended 1952.” 

This table indicates that the U. N. daily average during that year 
was 62,616 rounds, I assume, and that the enemy daily average was 
6,462. General Collins said in his statement: “In other words, we 
fired roughly 10 to 1 what they fired at us.” 

How is that explained in the terms—— 

General Atmonp. Maybe we killed 20 to 1 in the number that they 
killed of us. In the offense of the Chinese on May 16, I think we 
killed over 100,000 Chinamen, and I think we did it by firing just 
something like that. I am always willing to trade 10 times the 
amount of ammunition and 20 times, if I can kill 10 times as many 
of the enemy as I lose in my casualties. 

Senator Henprickxson. Then you take this table as substantiating 
your argument: is that correct. 

' General Atmonp. Completely. 

The Crarrman. Are there any further questions / 

(No response. ) 

The Cuatrman. General Almond, there has been much talk about 
what we mean by “shortage.” Would you agree that the best defini- 
tion for a shortage of ammunition must come from the men at the 
front? They and they alone know that to be without hand grenades, 
for instance, when they are needed, is a shortage to them. 

General Atmonp. Completely. A man’s morale at the front is one 
of the most important elements of the battle. If you can inspire him 
with the thought that not only does he have enough ammunition to do 
his job, but there is plenty more where that came from, you have a 
fine soldier. 

The minute he loses confidence in that he begins to wonder whether 
it is of any value at all or not, and “Shall I stay here and risk my life, 
because an hour from now my munitions may give out.” 

But if he thinks that these are getting low and all he has to do is to 
call for more, that man is going to stay there, if he is the kind of 
American fighter I think he is. 

The Cuarmman. And perhaps not waste it, but use it to good advan- 
tage. 

General Armonp. My men have been told “You stay here until the 
last extremity.” They did that in the 38th Infantry and in many 
other units, in the No Name line. It is important for them to have 
that attitude. It is terrible if a man feels that “What I am doing is 
fruitless.” He must think it contributes greatly, even though he 
loses his life doing it. 
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‘The Cuatrman. The Chair would like to sum up what you have said, 
General Almond, in this way: that there were shortages; they were as 
General Van Fleet said they were; that they existed from the start of 
the Korean conflict until he left. 

Would you agree ¢ 

General ALmonp. Until I left, as far as I know. 

The Cuamrman. Until you left, I should say. You would agree to 
those statements ? 

General Atmonp. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. Madam Chairman, along the line of the question of 
the men in the front lines: I have a clipping here, General, from a 
Norfolk paper : 

Sfe. Willtam vad Hutton, Jr., son of William F. and Mrs. Bertha Hutton, 
Route 2, Box 25, Princess Anne County, was killed in a Little Gibraltar action in 
Korea March 17, the Department of Defense notified Mr, and Mrs. Hutton yester- 
day. In an airmail letter dated February 25, Sergeant Hutton had asked his 
parents to send him some special 38 ammunition. The letter said in part: 
‘When you send me socks I want you to smuggle me some 38 special ammunition, 
I know you are not supposed to do it, but you can get it through. I really need 
it. Don’t let me down. It will get through because it is being done every day.” 

He was killed just a few days after that. That was evidently on 
the mind of this boy that there was a shortage of ammunition. 

General AumMonp. 1 have never been conscious, Senator Byrd, of 
any special shortage of ammunition of rifle calibers, carbine or 30- 
caliber. What this fellow wanted was something for his personal 
protection. They all like to have a gun. My experience throughout 
my service has been that a man does not want a 38 pistol around. He 
wants an M-~-1 rifle. He has the greatest confidence in the M-1. 

That might have been an idiosyncracy of his or he may have thought 
it would give him added life in the front to have something in addi- 
tion. But it is terribly important to me, as Senator Smith has just 
said, for the man in the front line to know that what he is doing is 
going to be sustained, that there is nothing frivolous in his efforts. 
That is very important. If he thinks it is frivolous, he won’t stay 
there, the average one. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Hendrickson ¢ 

Senator Henpricxson. General Almond, in testimony before the 
full committee some point was made of the fact that the truce talks— 
not the present truce talks, but the former, the previous talks—were 
responsible for a cutback in our operations... Did you have any ad- 
vance notice of these truce talks? 

General AtmMonp. None whatever. 

Senator Henprickson. Were you consulted at all prior to the time 
they were agreed upon? 

General Atmonp. That wouldn’t be unusual. I would not be ex- 
pected to be consulted. Somebody might mention it to me. But I 
will say this: I never have had any confidence in them. I have said 
that before and I say it now. 

Senator Henpricxson. Will you tell the committee what the net 
practical result turned out to be ? 

General Atmonp. I think the net practical result of those talks has 
been to allow the Chinese Communists to build to almost at least 40 
percent stronger than they were, and maybe more so. I stated publicly 
a month ago that if I had had anything to do with it—which I did 
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not, as I have just said—and I wasn’t in a position to do anything with 
it—I would have given the Chinese 20 days to come to some sort of 
terms, or less. 

If they cannot make up their mind in 20 days what they want to do, 
then the battle ought to start again and quick. Had that eventuated, 
they would have understood what they only understand, and that is 
the element of force. 

Senator Henpricxson. Thank you, General. 

General Atmonp. The Chinese will talk forever if you let him, 
and so will a lot of other orientals. 

Senator Keravver. He said he would have given 20 days back 
there. Do you think it would be a good idea now ? 

General AtmMonp. You mean again? 

Senator Keravuver. Yes. Do you think it would be well to put a 
time limit on getting together ¢ 

General Atmonp. I would not want to comment on the future. 

Senator Kreravuver. Judging by the past, we can all draw our own 
conclusions. 

General Atmonp. I think the Chinese will temporize forever if 
you allow them to do it. They will talk and talk and talk just like 
the Russians do—the Soviets. They understand one thing, and that 
is force. 

Senator Kerauver. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General Almond. We are 
sorry to have called you from Alabama on this lovely day down there, 
but we do appreciate your help in this matter. 

The Chair would like to say that you have doubly emphasized the 
need for a thorough study of the ammunition shortages and the need 
for this committee to continue the investigation and find, if possible, 
what changes are necessary to prevent a recurrence. 

Are there any further questions to be asked in open hearing of 
General Almond or General Van Fleet? If there are not any further 
questions, the committee will go into executive session, and the room 
will please be cleared. 

General Van Firer. Madam Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. General Van Fleet. 

General Van Fixer. May I make a correction? 

The Cuarrman. We will be glad to have you. 

General Van Freer. This morning I stated that the second sprin 
offensive of the Chinese, in 1951, started on the 26th of May, and 
I should have said the 16th of May. 

The Cuatrman. The record will be corrected. Thank you very 
much for making the change in the open session. 

Do you have anything else that you would say in the open hearing ! 

General Van Freer. I hope it is clear as to what constitutes a 
shortage. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think we have made it clear? Would you 
like to help us? 

General VAN Fierr. A shortage exists when you don’t have it com- 
ing to you to sustain your position adequately. You may have it on 
the position, but you dare not shoot it for fear of a greater emergency 
tomorrow, so you save it. 

If you know that more would come tomorrow, then you would shoot 
it. So you have to ration it like you do money in the bank. A worker 
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may have $500 in the bank that he keeps against sickness. He will 
spend it if he is forced to, but normally a wise planner in a family 
would spend only what his income is, his weekly wage, or less. We 
will say less than his weekly wage. So that is what we had to fire in 
Korea, the daily wage or the weekly wage or the payroll that would 
come at the end of the month in the form of ammunition on ships. 

We would get advance warning of what that payload would be; we 
would have to save a little of it to build up the stockpile; we could 
spend the rest. That spending was too little for the mission at hand. 

Senator Kerauver. Madam Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Keravuver. I am glad General Van Fleet has made this ad- 
ditional statement. That explains the different conclusion that you 
and General Collins had reached, and others, does it not, General 
Van Fleet; that you are talking about one thing, General Collins is 
talking about something else,apparently. You are talking about what 
is behind what you have at the front, in addition to what you have 
right in hand, and General Collins said that always the soldier had 
ammunition, there was never a shortage in his hands. 

So that you are just looking at the thing and testifying from a dif- 
ferent viewpoint. Do you think that is correct? 

General Van Freer. In a sense. But what the soldier has, he can 
only use when he is in trouble. He cannot expend it to prevent the 
trouble ahead of time. 

Senator Henprickson. In other words, General, if there is a short- 
age anywhere, there is a shortage all along the line. 

General Van Feet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. May I ask another question? 

The CuamMan. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Coorrr. I think it goes without question that negotiations 
for a truce prevented any change in the type of warfare being carried 
on. Would you say even if there had been no truce negotiations that 
the shortage of ammunition itself prevented a different type of war- 
fare, or a chance for an offensive, a chance for victory ¢ 

General Van Fixer. I do not know the high-level policy that dic- 
tated the mission in Korea. No doubt the means to conduct war suc- 
cessfully there were carefully considered. 

Senator Coorer. I am not talking about bombing outside of Korea, 
or any extension of the war. But with this shortage after the truce 
negotiations—or at that time was there such a shortage that would 
have prevented a victory 4 

General Van Freer. I feel that the mission given to the Eighth 
Army was based upon availability of the ammunition and trained 
manpower, and the shortage of ammunition was a strong factor, a 
major factor, in holding the Eighth Army to a defensive role. 

Senator Cooper. That is all, thank you. 

The Cuaimman. This ends the open session until the call of the 
chairman. Announcement will be made later on when we go back 
into open session. ‘The room will be cleared except for the committee, 
General Van Fleet, General Almond, the stenographer, the counsel, 
and Mr. Braswell. 

(Whereupon, at 3:05 the committee went into executive session.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 1953 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 3:05 p. m., in Room 
212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith, Hendrickson, Cooper, Byrd, and 
Kefauver. 

Also present: Messrs. Rhodes and Braswell. 

The Cigiinca. When the committee met in executive session to 
set up its plans for these hearings, the committee voted unanimously 
that when we went into executive session with any of our witnesses we 
would not have others present, that we would have the committee 
members themselves, the counsel, Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. Braswell. I 
understand this to mean that the copies of these executive hearings 
will not be given out either. If I am wrong in my understanding of 
that, I would like to be corrected at this time. 

We are being called upon by the Army to sit in at these executive 
hearings; we are being called upon to furnish copies of the transcript 
of the executive hearings, and my own feeling, as chairman, is that 
we are not asking anyone to come in on rebuttal, that they are coming 
in to tell their story and we would like to have it for our own infor- 
mation and our own use, and then decide later on what will be done 
with the discussion that goes on behind closed doors. 

Am I correct ? 

Senator Byrp. I agree with you, Madam Chairman, absolutely. 
As I understand it, this testimony will only be available when the 
committee directs that it will be available. I can see no reason why 
testimony taken in executive session should be made available to the 
Pentagon or any other branch of the Government, unless we want it 
done. 

The CuatrmMan. Again, if I may say, my own feeling is that Sen- 
ators Hendrickson and Stennis did an admirable job on those hearings 
that we had before in going through them and giving the public all 
that they could without involving security. 

It seems to me that too many times we are called upon to close the 
doors because of security and then, after examining the testimony 
and the questions, it hasn’t involved security at all; it is simply a way 
to evade giving the public the facts. 
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I would hope that the committee would feel as I do about it. 

Senator Henpricxson. I must say, Madam Chairman, that the Pen- 
tagon was very cooperative. 

The CHarrMan, | am sure they are. They are very cooperative, 
and we have cooperated in every way that we can, but it seems to me 
that rather than to have people coming in tomorrow to answer them, 
that we would get along better if we could go through and build up 
what information we can toward the case that we want to base our 
findings and recommendations on. Then if we want to call them back 
in in rebuttal, or answer, or whatever they call it, we will be able to 
do it. Does anyone else in the committee have any suggestion ? 

(No response. ) 

The CHarrman. Mr. Rhodes, do you have the questions, or does 
Mr. Braswell have the questions that were checked as security ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuairman. You do have ammunition charts to show the com- 
mittee and tell us what they mean, General Van Fleet ? 

General Van Freer. Yes, Madam Chairman. 

The CHArrMAN. Will you do that now? 

General Van F eer. To get a little better picture, this represents 
from left to right the days of ammunition in the Far East for each 
type of weapon listed in these columns. 60-millimeter mortar, 81, 4.2 
mortar, .105; 155 howitzer, 155-millimeter gun; the 8-inch howitzer ; 
and then the 90- and 76-millimeter tank gun and grenades. I think 
those represent the major items in short supply. No small-arms am- 
munition is there—rifle ammunition, or machine gun ammunition 
has never been a problem. 

It has never*been a problem. The color scheme; black represents 
the quantity or days of supply of that particular ammunition in 
Korea. In red, on the water or in transit between Japan and Korea. 
In yellow, in Japan and earmarked for Eighth Army. And in green, 
udditional reserve in Japan and in the hands of the commander in 
chief, Far East—his little kitty of reserve. 

The day of supply for each type is indicated in the right-hand 
column. That is, 14 rounds of 60-millimeter mortar ammunition per 
weapon per day is the Department of Army day of supply. That is 
the experience table of World War II: 14 shells there for the 60- 
millimeter mortar, 24 for the 81, 24 for the 4.2, 55 rounds for the 105 
howitzer, 40 for the 155 howitzer, 50 for the 8-inch, 50 for the 155 
gun, 6 each for the tank guns. That is low because these guns are 
seldom fired and we have so many of those guns. Very few tanks 
actually get into battle and shoot at an appropriate target. And we 
have 600 grenades per infantry division per day. 

This is extremely low because actually in World War II we were 
always on the move and seldom used grenades. I will repeat again: 
that is the World War II experience of the quantity of ammunition 
used per gun per day in approximately 10 months of fighting of all 
kinds. Initially they used that experience factor as a guide in stocking 
ammunition for troops in the Far East. 

I want to call attention to this compilation of the Department of 
the Army as prepared for the committee. I looked that over yesterday 
briefly. There is rather a complete story in there with the ammunition 
picture from the time the Korean war started up to date. 

The Cuatrman. There is? 
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General Van Fixer. There is an exchange of messages between the 
Eighth Army and Far East Command, and the Far East Command 
and the Department of the Army. While General Almond was talk- 
ing I read over the period of the beginning of the war—and it is there, 
General Almond—and it substantiates your testimony where you 
asked for five times the quantity. That 5 times is based upon the initial 
quantity that went into Korea with the troops as 15 days of supply 
for that expeditionary force, or landing force, to set up an adequate 
backlog for him of 5 times that, or a 75-day level in the Far East. 

The Cuairman. This is coming to the committee from the Army? 

General Van Fixer. I am sure that you have that. It will be 
presented by the Department of the Army witnesses. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Rhodes tells me that he has the copy in the 
files, and it is highly secret. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Van Fieer. Originally in the Far East there was a 45-day 
level of supply for the troops then in the Far East as the occupation 
army. When combat broke out that level was authorized to be ex- 
tended to a 75-day level. Later, under General Ridgway, he asked, 
and it was approved by the Department of the Army, that the Far 
East supply be established at a 90-day level, as a safe quantity to have 
in the Far East for all the troops stationed in the Far East, the 90-day 
level. General Clark, throughout my time there, has insisted on that 
90-day level as a minimum requirement, and it has been our hope by 
controlling expenditures of ammunition to eventually build it up to 
90 days. 

The Cuatrman. When you said “control so as to build it up to 90 
days,” that would mean continuation of the rationing ? 

General Van Fixer. Yes. Don’t let them fire unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary, until you have an adequate amount in the bank to 
take care of emergencies. 

Senator Cooper. Is the idea that once they can reach the 90 days in 
the bank that then the pipeline would keep it up? 

General Van Fierr. Then whatever came from America we could 
have to shoot. But until it reached this 90-day level, we could not 
have our full amount. 

The Cuarrman. And it hadn’t reached the 90-day level when you 
came away ¢ 

General Van Freer. No, Madam Chairman. There was further 
established a 65-day critical level—for this line on the chart. General 
Clark made a great point of a 65-day critical level because it takes 
about that much time for ammunition to be shipped from depots in 
the United States to reach the guns in Korea. Therefore at normal 
expenditures, or at these rates on the chart per day, if we fired at this 
rate per day, over a 65-day period, we would need to have 65 days in 
hand in order to keep going always. To show you how this has been, 
I have just these few charts which reflect a better condition in recent 
months than actually was the case in 1951 and early 1952. I don’t 
have those old records. I happen to have these records. This one 
reflects the position on the 7th of November 1952, last fall. 

At that time we were below the critical level, which is 65, in 81 
millimeter mortar, in 155 millimeter howitzer, and grenades. . We 
were below the 90 day desired level in a number of other items like 
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the 4.2, 105 millimeter howitzer, 155 millimeter gun, and the 76 gun. 
This is as of November 7, 1952. That meant that on that day we 
were rationing all these items so as to build up the stockpiles to the 65, 
then when we got to the 65, we would be a little easier on our ration- 
ing so as to build up at a slower rate until we got to 90 days. 

The CHarrMan. Vou never did get to 65 on hand grenades, did 
you? 

General Van Fieer. This is as it was on the 7th of November. 
Let’s take 2 weeks later. Let’s go back here. Notice on grenades, 
in Korea, we had about 3 or 4 days of grenades, but because they were 
probably being used up fast in that period just ahead, there were 
initiated from Japan shipments which are represented in red, in 
transit from Japan, to build this up quicker. Two weeks later we 
are still short 81, in fact even more so, it has dropped down a little 
bit on the 81 millimeter, it has dropped down a bit on the 155 howit- 
zer, it has built up a little bit in grenades, but still below the 65 days. 
That is as of November 22, 1952. This is 2 weeks later, on the 6th of 
December 1952. The 81 millimeter is still going down in spite of 
very severe rationing. We were holding them almost to no fire in 
this period in the hope of building this up to 65. But when troops 
are in trouble, of course they have to shoot. 

Instead of building up they fall farther back. We are still short 
in 155 howitzer. Others are above the critical line, but not yet to 
what I call the serious Jine—90 days. After December 6, 1952 I have 
one for the beginning of January. 

Senator Brrp. You regard the 90-day line as serious? 

General Van Freer. Yes, sir. Anything below 90 days is serious. 

Senator Byrrp. Critical is what? 

General Van F eet. 65. 

Senator Brrp. When does it get to be dangerous? 

General Van F err. I would say it gets to be dangerous shortly 
after that. This is the January 3, 1953 chart. It shows we are still 
short in two items, grenades and 81 millimeter, which are below the 
critical quantity. 

Senator Coorer. What happened to the 155 howitzer? 

General Van Feet. That is just below 65 also. On the 7th of 
February, this is about the time I left there—I actually left on the 
1ith of February—the mortars were building up a little bit, still 
below the critical. Grenades were still below the critical. All other 
items were above the critical, but not yet to the 90. 

We were short of 90, besides the 81 hand grenades, and the 105 howit- 
zer, 155 howitzer, 155 gun, and the 8-inch howitzer. 

General Atmonp. Could I intersperse a thought here ? 

The Cuairman. Yes, General. 

General Atmonp. When the question was asked me how could I 
explain the conflict of General Collins saying the troops always had 
enough ammunition, the thing those charts mean to me is that the 
troops, when they fire what General Van Fleet is talking about, they 
use that ammunition to protect their position, to keep their position 
from being overrun. But if that is not endangered, then they have 
to sit there and watch the enemy dig in deeper or better his position. 
So when he restricts them, in order to build that up, it means that the 
enemy is getting stronger. 
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If we could fire against that enemy who are strengthening them- 
selves, then he would not be so strong and a man would think that 
he has a better supply or a better chance for his position. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you. 

General Aumonp. I think that is the conflict between General 
Collins and myself. 

General VAN Fieer. The individual will have his basic load in his 
possession on his person or at his gun. That is normally a 2-day 
supply in hand. He will be told that “If you are in trouble, shoot it, 
and we will haul up some more immediately.” He is told “Unless 
you are in trouble, you must not shoot it.” 

An individual can construe that as: “He has ammunition, there is 
no shortage, because there it is.” Others will say he is short because 
he cannot shoot. He sees an enemy there, he dare not shoot. He does 
not know all these other figures. Only back at the higher levels do 
we have this information. This information is not given to the men. 

Senator Byrrp. You included ammunition in transit from this 
country ¢ 

General VAn Fixer. From Japan, the yellow, to Korea, On this 
chart, which is the 22d of February, the last one that I have, it shows 
a different type of line here which is represented by blue. Ten days 
prior to this time we had this much—shown in blue. As of this day, 
the 22d—no, this is the 6th of March. I got this chart since I testi- 
fied before. I testified about the 6th of March and I wanted to get 
one as of that time, and I was able to get it from a staff officer who 
had come back from Korea—he brought this with him—so this chart 
is the beginning of March. 

It represents here the ammunition in blue 10 days prior to the 
period; in black the actual amount at the time, in Korea, Then in 
red is “in transit”; in green “what is in Japan, earmarked for the 
Kighth Army.” To follow the scheme, that should be in yellow. 
This is the rounds per gun per day of the Department of the Army 
rate from the experience of World War II, the same as on this chart. 
This column is the Army Forces for the Far East ration for Eighth 
Army. 

Instead of getting 14 rounds, they gave 9.9, and out of that 9.9 
| gave the combat forces 9.7, that is, the Eighth Army did. This is 
the Department of the Army authorized levels: this is the Army 
Forces, Far East ration; this is the Eighth Army ration. 

We take the 81 millimeter mortar which still seems to be short of 
the 65 critical level, while the daily ammunition rate is 24, the Army 
Forces, Far East—that is Japan—say you may have 11. And of 
those 11 authorized, the Eighth Army tells the troops they have 6. 
That is in the hope of building this up first to 65, and then to 90, 

Senator Byrrp. What do you consider a good supply ? 

General Van Fieer. A good supply is 90 in the Far East. That is 
all colors to come over to this line [indicating] and thereafter to be 
able to shoot at this Department of the Army experience rate shown 
in last column here. 

Senator Byrrp. Anything less than 90 is serious? 

General Van Fizrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Anything less than 65 is critical ? 

General Van Fixer. Yes, sir. In the grenades the daily ammuni- 
tion rate is 600 per division per day. The Far East Command gives 
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that full allowance to the Eighth Army. The Eighth Army feels 
they must save out some of it so as to build up their stoc kpile. In 
addition to this, there was testimony in the previous hearing that this 
rate should be increased to 1,000 a day, based upon our experience in 
Korea where there is a greater demand use for grenades in the type 
of fighting, defensive fighting and mountain warfare, where it is very 
easy to throw grenades downhill at att: acking Chinese. Both Korean 
and United States divisions have at times used as many as 6,000 or 
7,000 of these per day for short periods, instead of this figure. 

These charts I thought would give you some appreciation of what 
the desirable levels are, what the actual levels are for the past few 
months, and how we have to ration it to bring up our stockpile against 
un emergency. 

Yet in black here, the quantity in Korea, shows that there is 20 or 
more days—here it is almost 40 in some of these cases—in Korea. 
‘That supports General Collins’ statement that there is the full amount 
of ammunition in Korea. But unless there is more coming, the troops 
in Korea dare not shoot it. That is where the question comes up of 
what a shortage is. Unless you are able to replace it, you dare not 
shoot it. And because you don’t shoot it, you are in trouble. 

What I call preventive trouble. I made quite a statement on that 
this morning, that if you can shoot harassing and interdiction Seve 
at the enemy, to prevent his buildup, to hurt him in his asse mbly area 
keep down his mortar and artillery fires by our counterbattery ices, 
then he is unable to launch an attack successfully because he cannot 
prepare for it. 

Senator Byrp. He can not get started. 

General Van Furer. Failing to do that on a sufficient scale allows 
the enemy to build up attacks like the one against Old Baldy, and once 
it is built up and released, it will go through to a successful conclusion. 
The time to win Old Baldys is before they are lost, not after the 
battle begins. 

Senator Byrp. You made that very clear. 

General Van Firer. It is better to pay a doctor to keep you well, 
not to get you well. That is the best medicine. That is so clearly 

demonstrated in Korea when yoy go there and talk to commanders 
who will say, “If I could only shoot at this fellow, he would never 
hurt me.” But with rationing you have to be hurt before you can 
shoot. In other words we do let our troops shoot what it takes when 
it is necessary, but often that is too late. 

Senator Byrrp. General, this is a question I would like to ask. I 
endeavored to obtain the answer from General Collins but I didn’t 
seem to get it. Suppose we had not had this sitdown war, what would 
have been the situation with our ammunition now ? 

General VAN Fieer. We get into missions now, as written out by 
the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Byrp. Did they sit down and say “Take this ammunition.” 
if you were conducting the supplies before the Korean war? 

General Van Fixer. The war that was going on a year and a half 
ago took a great deal less ammunition than the war does today. That 


is because the ene my has built up enormously in the year and a half 
of armistice talks. 
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Senator Byrp. I am thinking about from June 1951. Did that not 
reduce the amount of ammunition that was needed at that particular 
ime ¢ 

General Van Fixer. Yes, I would say at that time our requirements 
would go down, and no doubt our mission that was given to us Was In- 
fluenced by the lack of sufficient ammunition to let us keep going. 

Senator Byrn. In other words, if you had not had the sitdown war 
there would have been a greater shortage during that particular period, 
of ammunition, than there was, is that right ¢ 

General Van F eer. That is right. The fact that we went on the 
defensive at that time, trying to get an armistice, permitted us to get 
along with less ammunition at that time. As the ene my built up his 
frontlines and began to creep and encroach upon us, with raids and 
rather heavy concentrations of fires, it became increasingly necessary 
for us to shoot more. So that as of today our requirements for am- 
munition, in a defensive warfare, are greater than they were in the 
offensive warfare of 2 years ago. 

Senator Byrn. But for June, July, August, and so forth, of 1951, it 
was probably less by reason of the so-called truce ¢ 

General Van Fixer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You may not care to answer this question, if not it 
is all right. Do you not think that the fact that you were pressing 
the enemy so hard, about to capture a lot of them and destroy their 
supplies, was that not one of the things that influenced them to try 
to get this truce, this cessation of battle ¢ 

General Van Fixer. I am quite certain of that, sir. He was badly 
hurt. He was in panic, crippled. He needed an armistice to lick 
his wounds and regroup. 

The CHarrmMan. Those charts are very helpful, General Van Fleet. 
They are certainly helpful to me. 

General Van Fieer. There are two morethat I have here to show 
how ammunition stockage runs. Here is the 155-millimeter howitzer 
which is one of the critical items. It is a very important weapon 
because it is the counterbattery we apon to keep down enemy fire. The 
authorized level is this orange line, 90 days. The critical level, estab- 
lished by General a ay and General Clark, is 65, or the red line. 

This is the calendar year 1952, running from January to December. 
My records that I have “avilidebile pick this stockage up in April of 1952 
here at 90 days and the blue line shows how that level went, in the rest 
of the year. It shows that it went down and down and down until it 
went below the critical level in August, and stayed down under the 
critical level to the end of the year. 

The reason it went down is shown in this lower chart. The day of 
fire authorized is 40 rounds per gun per day, for the total number of 
weapons in the Eighth Army. 

But the actual supply that we received from this country is repre- 
sented here. This shows the shiploads that are arriving in the Far 
Kast. So instead of getting 40 rounds per day per gun for that many 
weapons, we got this many. 

Here initis ally we got about. 33, then 25, then 20, then about 16, 15, 13, 
then back to 15. That is what was arriving. So based on what was 
arriving, and what we had to shoot just for protection, the stockage 
went down below the critical level. 

82501—53——4 
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The green represents what we actually fired, the expenditure rate, 
during this period. There would be a sudden outbreak and we would 
have to shoot it. The peaks here show some violent action somewhere 
along the front where we would tell the troops to shoot more, to save 
lives. 

Then it would drop down where we would not shoot much. In 
October the enemy staged a rather violent attack against White Horse 
Mountain, against the Ninth ROK Division. That was just 1 division 
out of 18 along the line. Because that 1 division then fired approxi- 
mately 214 times the arrival rate of ammunition—you can see this 
peak here—which is still below the authorized rate, our stockage 
dropped down. ‘That is on the one-division front. 

If it were on the 18-division front, or even say 5- or 10-division 
front, and we had to fire quite a little, you see this quantity, the blue 
line, would drop way down. That is why we have to have a reserve 
to take care of the peaks and valleys in the expenditure rate, 

The same type of a chart for 81-millimeter mortar, the other critical 
item, shows that back in the beginning of April of 1952, our supply of 
Si-millimeter was always below the critical 65-day level, but did get 
above it for a short period in September, just barely above. It never 
got to the authorized 90-day level. 

Again this bottom chart shows that the authorized day of fire is 
24 rounds per weapon for that | pointing] many weapons in the entire 
Kighth Army. but instead of arriving at this level from the United 
States, it was actually arriving at this level, about 10 rounds per gun 
per day, and down here, 8, 7, then it went up for a little while. 

As it went up here, while the green line indicates we weren’t shooting 
it so much, we built up a little bit, but because of the October battle 
in the one division front where we had to shoot more of this, that is 
about twice as much as was arriving, we soon took off this peak and 
dropped down to a critical quantity again. 

That is on a one-division front, again. In fact, it was a one- 
battalion action. If that violent fighting were to break out on a wider 
front, and you would have to shoot up to we will say just somewhere 
around the normal day of fire, this stock would rapidly go down. 

It gives a little graphical picture of how we watch stockage, the flow, 
and the expenditure, and plan ahead what we can do. This is only 
done at the higher levels. The boys on the firing line never know this. 

I say again: As far as they know, this ammunition is at the gun, or 
on their person and they dare not shoot it unless they are in trouble. 

The Cuamman. They know they are rationed ; the boys at the front ? 

General Van Fieer. They know that there are controls placed on 
what they may shoot over a 10-day period. 

Senator Henpricxson. Does that not mean to them that there is 
trouble somewhere along the line? 

General Van Fixer. They will know that there is not enough am- 
munition arriving to carry on a more aggressive fire. 

The CHairman. General, somewhere along the way someone said 
that whatever they had at the front would be called rationing, even 
when there was sufficient, the number that was sent in would be 
rationed in, that they should call it by some other name. 

General Van Fuierr. Yes, ma’am. I think I said that. I think 
that there is a rationing of food, and it is the best food in the world 
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n quality and quantity. Yet it is rationed. I said every men gets 


two eggs for breakfast, that is his ration. So we can say eggs are 


! itioned. 
General Armonp. We also have another term, the term “allowance” 
in terms of ammunition. We so interpret between “allowance” and 


“ration.” The allowance is what everybody thinks is all right. 


W a n you start rationing, it means that, as you say, there is a short- 

ive, or trouble somewhere along the line, and you have to ration that. 
Ger neral VaN Fixer. The word “ration” has taken on the popular 

conception when we think of the days when we rationed gasoline. 

General ALmMonp. A restriction. 

The Cuamman. Restriction, in other words. 

General Van Finer. And you have to get a ration card to get it. 
We prefer to use the terms in the Army of a “quota of ammunition,” 
or “an allocation of a quantity of ammunition,” for a period of time. 
The Far East Command gives it to Kighth Army for a month at a 
time. They will tell them how much they are allotted. The Eighth 
Army will break that down. That is the Far East allocation [indi- 
eating | for a month. 

The Eighth Army will break it down and give this allocation for a 
10-day period to the corps. The corps will further break that ae 
in lesser amount that they will give their divisions. The savings we 
make in here between 6 and 11 will go into the stockpile or take care 
of an emergency that has broken out somewhere along the line. We 
must also get out of this amount allotted to us by the ‘Far East Com- 
mand any ammunition for training purposes. 

There is no allowance for training either the ROK Army or the 
American Army when it is in reserve, and they must shoot to practice. 

Senator Coorer. May I ask a question ¢ 

The CuatrrmMan. Certainly. 

Senator Coorer. The charts show the 81-millimeter and the gre- 
nades during the year 1952, shipments from the United States 
decreased. 

General Van Fueer. It is 10 there for about 3 months, then it 
dropped down to about 7 for 3 months, then it went up to 11 or 12 
for 3 months, then back to about 10 for the rest of the year. 

Senator Cooper. Were those shipments larger or smaller in 1951? 

General Van Fert. I do not have the record here. 

Senator Coorrer. But they would show that, despite the pleas for 
more ammunition, there had not been larger shipments of 81-milli 
meter and 155-millimeter during 1952 ?% 

General Van Fieer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorrr. Is that correct? 

General Van Fixer. Yes, sir. It shows that this meager arrival 
was consistently less than the experience table, in spite of the fact 
that the quantity was always below a critical level, below a serious 
level here and beginning in August below a critical level. In spite 
of having a poor position of stockage there was never a very appre- 
clable arrival quantity. 

Senator Coorer. Take the 155 millimeter. Your chart shows, as 
of March 6, that you had in Korea or in transit from Japan 60 days’ 
supply. Is that correct? 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Coorer. Based on a 40-round average. What would a 10- 


day offensive by the Chinese, comparable to the May 1951 offensive, 


have done to that supply ¢ 

General Van Fueer. That would probably drop down to zero 
It would be built up from zero as fast as this red would arrive, and 
this quantity of green would be loaded in Japan and arrive. What 
is on the water from the United States I don’t show because I don’t 
have that information here. 

Senator Coorrr. But even a 10-day offensive would have brought 
the stockage down to about zero ¢ 

General Van Fierer. We examined that. For the 155 howitze: 
on January 3, we are just under 65, the critical. 

Here at the end of December we are just under the critical. I am 
glad to see my two charts are in agreement. 

Senator Coorrer. Did you ever know of any time in World War II 
where the stockage was at a stage that would have placed our troops 
in a critical position ¢ 

General Van Fixer. The what, sir? 

Senator Coorrr. Did you ever know of any time in World War II 
in Europe when your stockage was so low that you would have been 
placed in danger of losing your supplies in 10 days? 

General Van Furer. There was a short tage of ammunition in the 
hands of troops in France in several different periods. One of them 
in July. But that was not due to a shortage of ammunition. We 
had it in the States, and probably on the water on the way over there. 
But it is a question of getting it over the beaches, of Utah and Omaha 
Beach, and forward in the hands of troops. It was the buildup 
that we were doing in June and July, and what was coming over was 
probably guns and more troops, more divisions, and perhaps enough 
ammunition merely to hold until we had the buildup for the breakout. 

Later on there was a shortage of not only ammunition but gasoline, 
you remember, in General Patton’s Third Army, and he was told 
to stop. 

Senator Cooper. I was in it. 

General Van Fixer. That again was not necessarily a shortage of 
ammunition or gasoline in the United States, or in supply dumps, 
we will say, in Engl: and, or even on the beach at that time, but a short- 
age because of the. long supply line that it had to be hauled in trucks. 
You remember we started the Red Ball Truckline. It is a question 
of getting it to them. But we were rationing as a result of that, 
very seriously, in July, 1 remember, and again in the fall, early fall, 
around Metz, due to the supply difficulties. 

The Cuatmrman. General, we would like those charts, or copies of 
them, for the record, so that we can use them in getting together 
findings and preparing for recommendations. 

General Vaw Fierr. I believe the Department of the Army would 
have those and more complete ones. These are some that I have. 
I had enough of them that I thought I could give a picture of how 
we control ammunition, and what dictates how much we can shoot. 

The CHatrMan. We just wonder whether the Army will have them 
in just the form that you have them. 

Mr. Ruopes. We have to match the chart to your testimony. 

General Van Freer. As I remember a colonel of ordnance had 
some charts. 
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la 10 : The Cuarrman. But they did not look like that. 
eNSive, General Van Fueer. They were similar to these. 
Senator Byrp. Yours are much later. 
) ZRYO The Cuarrman. Can you have those photostated ? 
e, and Mr. Ruopes. If we can have those we can work them down in size 

What to a piece of paper. 

don’t General Van Fixer. I must point out that these are top secret and 
for top-secret information we must have a receipt. You are author- 
ought ized to sign for it, no doubt. 
Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir. 
vitze) General Van Fueer. I have those in smaller form. 
The Cuarrman. Those will be sufficient, will they not? 

I an Mr. Ruopes. Yes, Madam Chairman. 

General Van Fixer. Then suppose I get copies of these in this 
ir II form. I do not mind leaving these with you. 
roops The C HAIRMAN. You can trust these fellows, I am sure, to be very 

careful of them and get them back to you. 

General Van Fuieer. I have to get rid of these. I cannot take 
ar I] them on to New York with me. I will be delighted to get rid of them. 
beer You say you are authorized to sign for them ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 
1 the General Van Fuieer. I am through with them. When you are 
them through with them, you can have them destroyed. 

We The CHARMAN. General, you said that hand grenades—I think 
here. when you were here before—were made in Japan “and Korea. Has 
naha any other ammunition been manufactured over there? 

Idup General Van Fieer. I do not know. The Ordnance Department 

was can answer that question. 

ugh The Cuarrman. Do you know when they commenced making the 

out. hand grenades over there? 

line. General Van Freer. No. Korea has a small ordnance arsenal in 

told the Pusan area. It was first brought to my attention because a fire 
broke out. I rushed down there to see the damage and found out that 
it had destroyed some of the explosives there. 

e of The Cuarrman. In South Korea? 

nps, General Van Freer. In the Pusan area, They were making gre- 

ort nades for the Korean Army, not according to our specifications. 

cks. The CuarrMan. Be sure to get that information for the record. 

ion Mr. Ruopes. Yes, Madam Chairman. 

nat. The Carman. General, there has been some newspaper comment 

all. about shows being put on over there for the visiting dignitaries. 
Would you give us the benefit of your thinking on the amount of 

of ammunition that is used for that purpose, and if it is troublesome ? 

her General Van F eer. First of ai there are no shows put on for 
anybody. 

auld The Cuamman. That is the w ay they are termed in the newspapers. 

ve, General Van Furer. Yes. I flatly denied that to some reporter 

ow who questioned me at that time. There are spot checks of the capa- 

ot. bility of artillery to fire within the time limit at a given point, which 

em commanders check when they go about. I wouldn't call those shows, 


I would call those inspections. 
There are training exercises for squads, platoons, companies, and 
ad even battalions, to shoot and maneuver against assumed positions of 
the enemy as training exercises, which are very valuable. 


Rl: 
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We must do that to learn the game. We have on those occasions as 
many spectators as possible to see and profit by it, including other 
troops than those participating. We had such an exercise for General 
Eisenhower. A Korean company attacked Stalin Hill. They did a 
wonderful job. 

The Cuarrman. I am very glad to get that into the record. 

General Van Fixer. Mr. Cordier, Deputy Secretary General of the 
United Nations, was over there. He witnessed a Korean battalion 
in the attack. The entire division was assembled on the side of the 
hill to see it, also, as to how it should be done. It is invaluable 
training. 

Those could be called shows, but it is the wrong name for it. 

The CuarrMan. I was quoting the newspapers. I do not call them 
shows. I agree with you that they are valuable. General Almond 
mentioned this morning air-lifting ammunition from Japan to Korea. 
Did they do much of that ? 

General Van Fierr. A great deal of it; yes. 

The Cuarrman. Because of emergencies ? 

General Vaw Firer. During the April and May attacks, in 1951, 
shortly after I arrived there, that was a standard method of shipping 
ammunition from Japan to Korea, to supplement the transportation, 
and get it into the hands of the troops quick enough because of the 
stockage in Korea having fallen so low. We had a great number of 
C--54’s, a four-engine cargo plane, going almost around the clock, great 
numbers of them, loading in Japan, discharging in the forward area 
of the Eighth Army. One of those discharge points was at a large 
airfield near Hoengshon, in the Tenth Corps Area, immediately be- 
hind your C, P. General Almond, I think your C. P. was 6 miles 
from there at one time. There was lots of activity going on there of 
ammunition coming in and trucks stacked up there 50 or a hundred 
at a time from artillery firing battalions, to load it and get back to 
the guns. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. Senator Hendrickson ? 


General Van Feet. It was cold there the first winter but it was a, 


matter of getting to them on time. 

The CyHarrman. Did you ever know of any ammunition being 
shipped by air across the Pacific ? 

General Van Feet. A few items were. 

General ALmMonp. Bazooka ammunition. 

The Cuarrman. Because of emergencies? 

General ALmonp. Yes. 

General Van Fixer. I believe we airlifted the illuminating shells 
for battlefield illumination at night. 

General Atmonp. 3.5 bazooka was just developed and not in pro- 
duction at the beginning of the war. That ammunition was shipped 
by air to the Far East initially. 

Senator Henprickson. General, this morning I understood you to 
say that the ammunition tables now being revised for use in Korea are 
based upon the entire 3-year experience with ammunition expenditures 
in Korea. These tables, of course, would provide for less ammunition 
if they were to be used in a stalemate war and provided for ammuni- 
tion of larger caliber. Do I understand that you approved of the 
3-year experience table as a basis for the new table ? 
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General Van Freer. No, sir. I did not say, Senator, that they 
were revising the tables based upon the 3 years in Korea 

Senator Henprickson. I misunderstood you. 

General Van Furrr. I feel that some of the statements made by 
people in the Far East, and in the Department of the Army, when 
they say there is an adequate amount of ammunition for the troops 
under present conditions in Korea, such opinion is based upon what 
they have used as an average over the 3 years. 

Senator Henprickson. This morning I started to ask you, and you 
thought it best not to ask the question in open session, to develop a 
pattern of information on each type of shell. For our records and for 
our information and knowledge solely, would you want to take a little 
time to do that now? 

For example, let us start with the 8-inch gun. 

General Van Freer. I have always said this, that if they would 
supply us with the experience tab les of World War II, we would be 
extremely happy. I would take those as a good measure of require- 
ments in Korea to conduct any type of operation, either offensive or to 
stop a sustained attack by the enemy. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think it would be helpful for us to have a 
pattern for our studies of the functions of each type of gun? 

General Van Fixrr. No. I think I would leave that to the technical 
services to develop. They could do much better. 

Senator Henprickson. But it would be helpful to us to have that 
detail. 

General Van Freer. Yes, sir. Let them present that. My rule is 
just a rule of thumb. 

Senator Henprickson. I understand that. 

Thank you, those are all the questions that I have. 

The Cuatrman. General, someone has said that you did not raise 
the question of a shortage of 60 mm. mortar when you were here 
before, but did this time. Am I correct in that, and is that correct? 
There was a shortage of 60 mm. mortar? 

General Van Fixer. Yes. There was an extreme shortage of 60 mm. 
in.the early part of the war, or early part of my duty over there. I 
do not have the facts and figures on that. 

The Cuatmrman. Did you mention it before or was it an oversight? 

General Vaw Freer. I did not point out the 60 at that time. I was 
thinking more of recent times, emphasizing the 81, and the 155 and 
grenades. 

The Cuatrman. The 60 was—— 

General Van Fierr. 60 has been short also. TI believe that compila- 
tion may show information on the 60 as well. That compilation is just 
a complete picture of existing shortages and messages so reporting, 
and the advice that came back. If you have time to read that, I think 
that gives you the full picture. You can read it in 1 or 2 hours. 

The CHarrmMan. Does anyone have any other questions for General 
Van Fleet? I have a couple for General Almond that have been left 
over. 

Senator Coorrr. I have one question, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. 

Senator Coorrr. There has been a great deal of criticism and I 
think justified criticism, of failure of the other nations to supply us 
or assist with other troops. Considering the shortage of ammunition 
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for our own troops, would it actually have been of any value to have 
had numbers of other troops from other nations if we did not have 
the ammunition to supply them for training? 

General Van Fixer. No, because all the ammunition comes from 
either the U. K. or from the United States. 

Senator Coorrr. I would ask if the troops which have been sent to 
Korea by other nations have been effective / 

General Van F eer. Yes, sir. The troops sent to Korea by the 
U. N. nations have been the best of their nation, generally regulars 
and volunteers, with tremendous pride to hold up their national and 
racial honor, and they have always acquitted themselves with credit, 
and with considerable competition also among themselves in Korea. 

So generally they have excelled in all performances. 

Senator Cooper. I read last Thursday, in the Evening Star, a dis 
patch from Korea, containing a statement by Colonel Ruiz of the 
Colombian forces, that one of the reasons that his troops had been 
pushed from Old Baldy was that they had run out of ammunition 
and were actually reduced to throwing rocks at the Chinese. 

General Van Fierr. I think we have to discount that statement as 
it might appear in the newspaper. 

Senator Coorer. Were they good troops, the Colombians? 

General Van Fixer. I do not know how much of the Colombian 
battalion was on Old Baldy, but the Colombian Ambassador and a 
former battalion commander passed along the receiving line yesterday 
afternoon, and they told me about 20 percent of their forces had been 
casualties, but they were quick to say that was all right, that that was 
their duty, and there is no kick at all to be presented by the Republic 
of Colombia. 

Senator Cooper. They acquitted themselves well ? 

General Van Fieer. Yes, sir. In other words, they back up the 
action as doing their duty, and do not question at all the American 
command orders they receive. It is a fine spirit. 

Senator Cooper. They are good fighters ? 

General Van Fixer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Any other questions of General Van Fleet? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. General Almond, I think Senator Kefauver asked 
you—lI was waiting for him to come back, he said he would be back— 
concerning the British rates of fire and you said you would answer. it 
in closed session. 

General Atmonp. British rates? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. It was General Van Fleet. 

The Cuamman. Lam sorry. I thought it was General Almond. 

General Van Fixer. The British artillery is good. It is extremely 
good. They have told me many times that they have a minimum of 
100 days of fire in the Far East to back up their number of guns, 
which is a certain number of the 25 pounder guns. That weapon 
compares favorably with our 105 mm. howitzer. It has a little greater 
range, but does not have as great a high angle of fire as a howitzer 

does. But it is a very effective gun. They have a certain number of 
those behind their British Commonwealth Division. When they have 
something to shoot at, they usually come down with all of them, with 
a considerable quantity of concentration of firepower, to effectively 
clobber the enemy. That is a word which we use in the Eighth Army. 
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The CHatrMAN. Very expressive. 

General Van Fueer. Yes—c-l-o-b-b-e-r. The King’s English ac- 
cepts it, too. They are good gunners. They come down immediately 
und accurately, and in volume. They have demonstrated their capa- 
bility of firepower time and time again to visitors. We think they 

ire plenty good, and that it keeps down enemy action against them. 

The Cuamman. General Almond, you said something this morning 
about being told that you were unreasonable when you said something 
about the five to one, and that you would answer it in closed session. 

General Almond. Yes. When we figured out what we needed to 
back up the men in Korea, and the distance involved, we just arbi- 
trarily took five times the World War II rate. ‘Two representatives 
of the Pentagon came over to discuss our requirements. One of these 
said “You are being unreasonable.” I asked him why, and he said, 

“Do you know what that means? Do you realize what it means to 
give you the amount of ammunition you have asked for?” I said 
“No.” 

He said, “It means half of the available reserve in the United States.” 

I said, “That is a pretty poor excuse.” 

The CuamrmMan. You would think that they would use the whole 
of the reserve in the United States to save American lives. 

General AumMonp. I said “It doesn’t make any difference, I will 
take it all, if it is needed to support these troops.” I also said, “If it 
is that bad they ought to get busy and supply some more,” which 
should have been a good flag to them. 

The CuarrmMan. We thought that that was what was being done, 
General Almond. Are there any other questions of either General 
Van Fleet or General Almond, either by the committee members or 
by the counsel or Mr. Braswell ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Van Fiexrr. Between the last. time that I appeared and 
today I have been visiting the schools, and I go to the Army War 
College the day after tomorrow. General Almond commanded the 
Army War College when he came back from Korea. That is my 
story, to teach these future commanders coming up in our senior serv- 
ice commands, proper appreciation of firepower. They do not have it. 

General AtmMonp. What I did when I came back from Korea, I 
took the combined firepower experience of the Tenth Corps, and up 
there at the War College I had a little reproduction plan, and I ale 
all the officers with Korean combat experience—I had about 20 of 
these there at the War College last year—who had been regimental 
commanders, battalion commanders, and staff officers—I sat down 
with those fellows and devised in conference, a compilation of the 
inethods of teaching our young officers to utilize fully, all types of 
firepower inc luding : air bombs from planes, and gave it as a lecture 
at our field artillery school at Ft. Sill. 

I have this publication that was put out by the Army War College. 
| have put it in every service school library and in the Navy and Air 
Force as a reference paper in these libraries. In other words, I 
might or might not have gotten it through the Army Department, I 
do not say the Army Department would have turned it down, but they 
have to have so much aggregate backing that they are liable to say 
“That is just that fellow’s idea.” I am certain that it is based on 
what we can develop in the Army War College. 
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I think this committee ought to take cognizance of that paper, it 
ought to take cognizance of what I call tac tical air support by radar 
bombers. I have it with me, and I would be glad to turn it over to you 
and give it to General Van Fleet to review. 

If he disagrees with any point of it, take it out. But that is my 
considered opinion since it is based upon battle experience and to me 
it is as good because I was there and my officers were there:who*con- 
tributed to it, and many people who may “pooh pooh” it were not there, 
and I am always for the fellow who was there, as far as the facts go. 

I would like to leave with Mr. Rhodes those two papers, and they are 
confidential, I believe. 

General Van Fieer. I have seen them. I commented on them to you. 

General AtmMonp. That is right. 
The Cuarrman. The committee will receive those and we are grate- 
ful. 

General AtMonpD. We should take cognizance of it. What is hap- 
pening in our unification today is that some people of each service are 
subject to their own doctrine, and if what is proposed as a combination 
of these doctrines cuts across the doctrine that was set up before this 
war started, be fore we even did any of these things, then they are 
inclined to say “These views are just that fellow’s idiosyner: asies.” 

But whether I developed it or whether General Van Fleet developed 
it, somebody ought to say that a more considered opinion of developmg 
it should be taken. I believe we should use str ategic bombers wher- 
ever we need them. I do not think there is anything exclusive about 
the airplane any more than there is about the ground ‘fore es. We have 
to learn, where we have to fight these tremendous hordes, where we 
have to pit munitions against big manpower groups, we have to learn 
to utilize everything we can at the proper time and place for the 
ereatest and maximum effect. 

If I never do anything else as a result of my service but insure 
that the proper authorities just read those things and think about 
them in the proper places, it will be most satisfactory to me. 

The CHamman. We will be very glad to have them, General. I am 
sure that General Van Fleet after reading some of them will give us 
the benefit of his opinion. 

General AtmMonp. He has read them. 

General Van Freer. This is one of the points that I make. In 
Korea we have only 25 percent, approximate ‘ly 25 percent or less, the 
number of guns that we had per division in France. Therefore we 


should have had 4 times the quantity of ammunition to maintain the 
same density. That was never recognized. 


General Atmonp. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. You gentlemen have performed a great service, I 
think. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other observations or questions? 

(No response. ) 

The CHamman. General Van Fleet, before we adjourn, I would 
like to express appreciation for myself and I am sure the committee 
will want to join me, appreciation and gratitude for you and General 
Almond coming here and giving us such a frank, sincere discussion. 
You have taken the most sincere approach to the problem that I have 
seen. 

[ think in these days when you get so many conflicting statements, 
so many conflicting reports, the people i in this country and the world 
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and the committee are so confused that they do not know what to think, 
We are trying to bring about some clarification of the situation, and 
vou certainly have he Iped if anyone ever has. 

* General Van Fixer. I know we are confined to ammunition here. 
You could say what caused it. I think it was a desire to have peace 
o we did slack off. Ammunition is only one of those things. We 
slacked off in manpower, in skills, in many other supplies, spare 
parts, for example. 

- There was a hope for peace, and it did not come and the enemy pro- 
eeded with full speed ahead to better his position. So at the end of 
the 3 years, or 2 years of the peace conference, we find the enemy 
in a beautiful position to strike, and we ourselves are in a rather pre- 
carious position as regards personnel and some spare parts, and our 
ammunition supply, until recently. 

I did indicate when I first appeared, that the ammunition picture 
was rapidly getting better when I left Korea, and as the Secretary 
testified, it is all right today. 

The CHairman. But it is not all right according to that chart? 

General Van Freer. This is a month old now. 

The Carman. But it was not all right then. 

General Van Fixer. No. 

The Cruarrman. I have not seen hand grenades go up by that 
critical mark, and a hand grenade is sdaiiae that I understand. 
{ do not always unde stand the other terms that you are talking about. 

General Van F eer. I believe it is generally all right today. On 
the predictions, they can let them start a shooting war now if they 
want to, based upon arrivals and the amount in the stockpile will not 
co down too far. 

I might say that the last thing General Taylor said to me when I 
left, he said “General, you tell those people back there what we need 
so we can do something around here.” 

[said “All right.” I had in mind only the people in the Pentagon, 
ees did tell, before I ever appeared here. Here I was supposed 

» keep my mouth shut until you called me. So I told the right 
alien I thought, in the Pentagon. 

But the funny thing is that I wrote Max a letter yesterday and 
said “Max, I carried out my part of it. U nfortunately there were 
some spokesmen in Korea who said they had plenty of it.’ 

General Aumonp, That watered down your statement a little bit. 

General Van Fueer. He certainly did. It is a great thing, a point 
of view. I have made statements in Korea. Reporters questioned 
me rather hard back in early 1952 about the ammunition shortages 
and I said “We have plenty to take care of anything we might do. 
We are not in any serious difficulty.’ 

That was for enemy consumption. That was for morale of my own 
troops, to cover up, if need be, any danger I might be in. At the very 
time I made that statement I got a blistering letter from the Chief 
of Staff saying “Van, just as I was asking Congress for more A sass 
- ammunition, you said that you have plenty.” And now I come 

back and say we do not have plenty, and he says we have Sai So 
it is a point of view. 

The Cuamman. The meeting will be adjourned subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 4:33 p. m. the committee adjourned, subject to the 


call of the Chair.) 
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AMMUNITION SHORTAGES IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTER, No, 2, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith (chairman), Hendrickson, Cooper, and 
Byrd. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. The rules of 
the hearing will be the same as announced last week for this same com- 
mittee. Also, if the questions require an answer that should be clas- 
sified, they will be held over for the executive session, which will 
follow the open session. 

At the last meeting of the committee, it was pointed out that we 
were hearing General Van Fleet and General Almond in order to 
clarify several important matters. ‘These were: 

What items of ammunition were in short supply, and affecting 
our Korean operations, and 
When were these items in short supply ? 

In this connection the committee gained very substantial informa 
tion as to the nature of these shortages, when and where they existed, 
and what the effect of the shortages was. It was a beneficial session in 
that it served to clarify terms which were, up to that point, confused 
in the minds of many. 

Today it is our purpose to hear from two of the top Department of 
Defense officials who served during this critical period of the Korean 
‘onflict. In fact, one of the men, Mr. Wilfred J. McNeil, is still in the 
same key post at the Department of Defense. It should be pointed out 
that the Department of Defense, as an office, could be likened to a 
management firm which has under it operating firms and these are the 
Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, and the De- 
partment of the Air Force. Each of the operating units functions in 
inuch the same manner as a business organization. 

One of the major matters which we hope to cover today is the matter 
of the amount of money which has gone into our ammunition program 
and the use to which it has been put. Both Mr. Lovett and Mr. McNeil 
are eminently qualified from a professional standpoint to speak to 
these questions since each has had broad experience in the banking and 
accounting fields. You will recall that there has been previous testi- 
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mony on the matter of the appropriation of funds by the Congress 
which prompted me to state at the outset of our last session that thi 
Congress had been most responsive to the requests of the Department 
of Defense, and that if there had been a problem, it probably lay in 
the inability of those in authority to spend the moneys which had bee 
appropriated. 

Both of today’s witnesses have had important experience in the 
Department of Defense, and it is the hope of the committee to draw 
from these men their estimates as to the causes of*the shortages of 
ammunition which the subcommittee is inquiring into at this time. If 
there has been unnecessary redtape, we feel sure that the witnesses wil] 
be frank to state these areas where delay has been occasioned. If the 
delays have been from production difficulties, we would hope that they 
would spell out for us those problems. We seek the full story regard 
ing this grave situation. 

We hope that the witnesses will feel free to give from their experi 
ence suggestions as to methods which could be instituted, reports which 
could be called for by the Congress, checks which could be set up which 
would serve to eliminate any possibility of a recurrence of a shortage 
of ammunition affecting our fighting men. I should point out that 
one of the functions of this subcommittee is to recommend a system 
of reporting, whereby the commitfee will be advised’on a continuing 
basis of the production of ammunition in adequate supplies for our 
troops. 

Through a frank approach, as we propose, each of the witnesses will 
be asked to put his finger on the causes of the breakdown of our ammu- 
nition program. It is quite possible that there will be areas of conflict. 
There will be causes about which honest men may differ. However, 
though they may differ, nonetheless, there is the overriding need of 
complete and absolute frankness. There is need for the attitude of 
letting the chips fall where they may. It is to such standards that we 
expect the men we hear today to perform, it is the standard set by 
General Van Fleet and General Almond and I feel sure it will be the 
standard followed by those witnesses to come after. 

At this point in my remarks I would like to state that it is the wish 
of the committee that we proceed as rapidly as possible with our 
inquiry. I hope that we will be able to hold hearings this afternoon, 
tomorrow morning and afternoon, and the same on Friday. Whether 
we will meet on Saturday will rest with the convenience of the 
witnesses and the pleasure of the committee. 

I hope that we can proceed next week and complete the testimony as 
soon as possible. I have asked that all witnesses who plan to submit 
prepared statements into the record accompany them with a two-page, 
double-spaced summary of the prepared statement. In the oral testi- 
mony the witness will confine his remarks to the two-page summary. 
I should add at this point that the witnesses have been asked by the 
committee to submit their material at least 36 hours in advance of 
their appearance in order that the committee may have the oppor- 
tunity to study the material and to formulate questions about that 
material which seems to need clarification. 

We call on Mr. Robert A. Lovett as the committee’s first witness of 
the day. He has served his country in two world wars, and in the 
present emergency. His work, under terrific strain, has caused him to 
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fall into ill health, from which he is just now recovering. He has 
‘ust gone back to the quiet of the life of an investment banker, in the 
lower area of Manhattan Island in a quiet little spot known as Wall 
Street. We are grateful to him for appearing before our committee. 

I know that Mr. Lovett needs no introduction to any of the members 
of the committee, but for the sake of the record I will introduce a 
biographical sketch of Mr. Lovett at this point. 

Robert A. Lovett was born on September 14, 1895, at Huntsville, 
Texas. He served in the United States Naval Air Service from 
March 1917 to December 1918, advancing to the rank of heutenant 
commander. In 1926 he was admitted as a partner in Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. and remained with that company until 1940, 

Mr. Lovett served as special assistant to the Secretary of War from 
December 1940 to April 1941, and later as Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air from April 1941 to December 1945. Subsequently he served 
as Under Secretary of State from July 1947 to January 1949. He 
was readmitted to Brown Bros., Harriman & Co. in April 1949. He 
was appointed Deputy Secretary of Defense on September 28, 1950, 
and, subsequently, Secretary of Defense. 

sefore asking you for an introductor y statement or asking questions 
which I would like to put to you, Mr. Lovett, I would like to suggest 
you be mindful that we plan to follow this open session with an execu- 
tive session. It is our intention to try to bring out all material pos- 
sible in open session; but, if any of the questions which are put re- 
quire answers which you feel should be reserved for the executive 
meeting, I hope that you will feel free to so state at the time. 

I will begin by asking you if you would like to make any formal 
statement or introduce a prepared statement into the record ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT A. LOVETT, FORMER SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Loverr. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman. I have no 
prepared statement and no formal statement. I am at the disposal 
of the committee. If it meets the pleasure of the committee, in the 
preparation for this hearing I had, of course, read the press ac- 
counts; I had read the committee print of the testimony previously 
given on March 5, 6, and 10, and I have asked the Department of 
Defense for the answer to certain questions, to be accompanied by 
documents where possible. 

I must confess that after this study I find a considerable portion 
of the testimony rather bewildering in the apparent contradictions 
we h appear from time to time, and it occurred to me that it might 
be of service to the committee if at some appropriate time I endeavored 
to give the background of certain of these steps before coming to the 
precise matter of the questions which the committee might feel ap- 
propriate to ask. 

The Cuarrman. Would you like to do that now? 

Mr. Loverr. I would like your instructions on that, Madam 
Chairman. 

The Carman. We would be glad to have you make any remarks 
that you may want to at this time or at any time that you think best. 
You know best the sequence that you wish to follow. 
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Mr. Loverr. Briefly, there are two things s, as I read this testimony, 
which seemed to me to be of cardinal importance, and which, as far 
as I could learn, were not adequately brought out by the witnesses. 
- The first of these is that at the start of the Korean war ammuni- 
tion was only one of a number of important shortages. You will 
recall that personnel was far shorter than ammunition at that time 
because of the accumulated World War II stocks then on hand. 

There were numerous other items. The question of winter 
clothing, bazookas—many of the items are familiarly known to this 
committee. So, to see this thing properly, one must take into ac- 
count that ammunition was one of a number of desperate shortages. 
The reason for it, of course, was that our military posture had been 
allowed to deteriorate until we were in rather poor condition in June 
1950. 

We had had the most magnificent fighting machine that the world 
had ever seen, and yet we went down to a level which in my judgment 
was wholly inadequate to protect this country and our way of life. 
I will take only one example in order to be brief. Out of 10 divisions 
which were theoretically authorized in the Army at that time, there 
was only 1 division combat worthy. All others were at less than 
peacetime manning levels, with no real supporting units; or, where 
there were occasionally supporting units, they were inadequate in 
number and in strength. 

Therefore, in order to put the problem in its perspective, I think 
we must take into account the low state of our military defenses at 
the outbreak of Korea and bear in mind that ammunition was only 
one of a number of shortages. In fact, personnel, manpower, was 
the prine ipal shortage, as you will all remember. It occasioned the 

calling in of World War II reserves. Men who had already risked 
their lives, and served their country honorably, were called back to 
do duty over again. That was a case of necessity, bitter necessity, but 
it was faced up to. 

Many of these shortages in my opinion were ably handled. They 
received prompt and effective attention. The field in which this eom- 
mittee’s inquiry is directed, however, is an area in which, in my opin- 
ion, the performance was definitely unsatisfactory in five rounds, By 
“rounds” I mean the type of ammunition. These types have previ- 
ously been identified, but I will pull them together at this time in 
the interests of clarity. 

There was the 155-millimeter howitzer, 105-millimeter howitzer, 
the 60-millimeter mortar, the 81-millimeter mortar, and the 4.2-inch: 
mortar. These became known later as “critical rounds.” If the com- 
mittee wishes, I will be glad to discuss some aspects of that later. 

But the second point which I think might be of benefit to the com 
mittee and to the public relates to the magnitude of the enterprise 
with respect to ammunition. It is not generally realized, but it is a 
fact that there was on hand in stocks in Korea, in December 1952, 
in these five rounds of ammunition, far more ammunition than was in 
the European theater of war in World War II, 24 days after the 
landing in Normandy. It seems almost incredible, but that is the 
fact. 

To substantiate it, I will offer the committee the details in execu- 
tive session. If it please the committee, I will give the committee 
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counsel the document now so that, having made that statement, he 
can indicate to the committee the exactness of the information I have 
given. ; 

Let me repeat again, Madam Chairman: In December 1952, in 
each of these so-called critical rounds, there was on hand in the Far 
East Command more of each of these, in many cases 2 to 3 times as 
much as was in stockage in Western Europe on the 30th of June 1944. 

The Cuarman. What was the first date you mentioned, Mr. Lovett? 
December 314 

Mr. Loverr. December 31, 1952—last December. 

Senator Henpricxson. Mr. Lovett, does that include all of Western 
Kurope ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. That is the European theater. 

Senator Henpricxson. It includes the Italian area as well ? 

Mr. Loverr. No, sir. It includes everything in the European 
theater. The title is “European Theater, World “War II.” You w - 
recall that we had a vastly larger army at that time, so that you 
get some sense, I believe, of the magnitude of the cavaelitadiale 
by comparing it with World War II. 

As to the questions which I asked, quite frankly, it surprised me 
when I received this answer. 

The Cuamman. May I interrupt? Are you talking of the Conti- 
nent, including Great Britain ? 

Mr. Loverr. I am talking of the European theater, the combat the- 
ater of World War II. 

The Cuamrman. That would not include Great Britain ? 

Mr. Loverr. I am not sure of that. That would be provided by the 
Department of Defense. 

Senator Henprickson. I would like to make clear, Madam Chair- 
man, the reason I asked that question. In Europe we distinguished, 
those of us who were there, between the European theater and the 
Mediterranean theater. Italy was where the Mediterranean the- 
ater 

Mr. Loverr. This was in the European theater. 

The CuatrmMan. Senator Cooper ? 

Mr. Loverr. It related particularly to the Normandy landing oper- 
ation on the 6th of June 1944. 

The Carman. We would like to get whatever Mr. Lovett has; 
but if you have a question to get in at this time, you may do so. 

Senator Coorrr. I would like to make this comparison more defi- 
nite. You state that on the 30th day of June there was more ammu- 
nition of these categories in Europe than in December 1952? 

Mr. Loverr. In the European theater. 

Senator Coorrr. That was 24 days after the invasion ? 

Mr. Loverr. After the landing in Normandy. 

Senator Cooper. How many divisions were on the continent of 
Europe at that time? 

Mr. Loverr. I haven’t the figure in mind, Senator Cooper, but I am 
sure that the Department of Defense will be glad to supply it. I do 
know that the Army strength alone was approximately twice what 
is in the Far East. 

Senator Cooper. But you are not certain. 

Mr. Loverr. I am not sure of the precise figures. 
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Senator Cooper. You are not certain if the Far East Command em- 
braces Japan, Korea, and all the rest of the area ? 

Mr. Lovert. It does. 

Senator Cooper. You are not certain of your statement whether 
Europe included England ? * 

Mr. Loverr. My impression is that the European theater includes 
England, because that is the command center, but did not include the 
Mediterranean. I mention this, Madam Chairman, because I think 
it is a significant fact in pointing up the magnitude of the undertaking 
of the ammunition in the Korean enterprise in the present circum- 
stances, since we are dealing with a problem in which the performance 
is certainly less than satisfactory in these five rounds, leaving out the 
technical words of art used by the Army, such as shortages, ration- 
ing, allocations, quota, days of supply, et cetera. That is a very con 
fusing form of language. 

I do not believe it is deliberately used, necessarily, to be confusing, 
but it certainly confuses me, after long experience with it. In place 
of it, if we ask the question, “Did we schedule for use in the Far 
Eastern Command an amount of ammunition, and did we meet those 
schedules?” my answer to that is, “No; we did not in these five special 
types of ammunition.” 

‘et the Army as a whole, in my opinion, performed an admirable 
job in meeting the vast shortages which existed in personnel, the thou- 
sands of items which were promptly and boldly met in the way of 
problems. This one, the performance was not good. I think that 
may clarify somewhat in the minds of the committee and the public 
the problem which I understood Madam Chairman to identify in her 
statement. 

If we talk about the shortage we get, I think, added confusion. If 
we talk about whether we scheduled the amount that was needed out 
there and whether we met that amount, my answer to that is that in 
these five rounds we did not meet them in full. They were below the 
desired planned and financed levels from time to time. The Army 
as a whole, I think, did a superb job in this very difficult situation, and 
from nothing moved in with the courage and fortitude which I am 
frank to say I am glad to pay tribute to, because I think it was an 
unusual job done under great difficulties in a perfectly foul terrain 
and done without complaint and with the usual mistakes which are 
inevitable in the circumstances. 

That is all, Madam Chairman. 

The Cyatrman. Mr. Lovett, in previous testimony there has been 
an indication that you had communicated with General Clark on the 
matter of ammunition shortages. Would you want to talk about that 
now ? i 

Mr. Loverr. Certainly, Madam Chairman. This is a little bit out 
of chronology, since the ammunition problem had been acute for a 
long time before the date of this communication. But through a 
series of circumstances, among them is included the fact that it seemed 
utterly impossible to reconcile the statements as to whether there was 
a shortage, if a shortage did exist. Everyone seemed to agree that it 


‘Mr. Lovett subsequently advised the committee that there were 13 divisions on the 


continent of Europe as of June 30, 1944. In addition, he reported that England was 
included in the European theater. 
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was not in the front-line troops but in reserve stocks. Even if we get 
that amount of reconciliation, yet the problem was still confused. 

There came a point in the latter part of October or the early part of 
November 1952 in which it was brought to my attention that Army 
representatives had stated at a meeting in Chicago on November 6, 
that the reason that they were having difficulty in ammunition and 
perhaps would have to cut back in certain lines, was lack of funds. 
That statement had previously been made from time to time by Army 
staff officers. I notice in the testimony that General Van Fleet said 
the statement had been made to him. 

That statement, in my opinion, Madam Chairman, is utterly and 
completely wrong. There was no shortage of funds for ammunition. 
I therefore called on November 7, in connection with the work on the 
budget, a meeting with the officials of the Army—Secretary Pace, 
Chief of Staff General Collins, Under Secretary in Charge of Pro- 
curement, and their various expert advisers from the Ordnance De- 
partment. I pointed out that the statement had come to my attention 
and that before we got into 1954 requests in the budget for additional 
ammunition, I would like to understand why, at that particular time, 
they had over $2 billion unobligated from funds previously appro- 
priated by the Congress at the request of the Department. 

Senator Byrrp. What date was that? 

Mr. Loverr. That was November 7, 1952, Senator Byrd. I there- 
fore asked them to let me know what the essential problems were, as 
[ had already had a report from Mr. Hugh Dean, former vice president 
of manufacturing of General Motors and my special assistant on pro- 
duction expediting at that time. They came back a few days later 
with some adjusted figures, but it was still very difficult to reconcile 
the clash of statements within the Army itself as to whether or not 
there was a shortage or what the basic problems were. 

In my opinion it was clear, but I had no definitive answer, and I 
had found it impossible to get it. In those circumstances I took « 
step, the only time I did it during my tour of duty from October 5, 
1950, to January 19, 1953: I communicated direct with the field com- 
mander, General Clark. I sent him a cable asking certain questions as, 
for example, what was his opinion as to whether or not we were in 
short supply. If so, to identify it. What was the status of the supply 
at the time. What were its effects on planning or on operations, et 
cetera. 

That must have gone out around somewhere between the 18th and 
20th of November 1952. I received a reply which materially clarified 
the situation in my mind, and copies were made available to the Sec- 
retary of the Army, the Chief of Staff of the Army, and to General 
Bradley. 

Because I had gone outside of channels, an operation which the 
military departments take a very dim view of, it seemed to me that 
| owed General Clark an explanation. I therefore wrote him a per- 
sonal note, I wrote it out in longhand, had it typed, and it went out 
under what civilians would call a personal and confidential cover. 

Among other things it dealt primarily with an explanation of why 
I did this, it dealt with the ammunition problem, explained why I 
had cabled him, then went into a purely personal matter. From my 
own files I have a copy of that letter. It is dated November 24, 1952. 
If the chairman feels that it would add to the background of the 
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hearing, I will give you excerpts from it, but in view of the very per- 
sonal nature of some of the comments dealing in some part with*the 
fact that I was putting on weight in the most embarrassing locality, 
1 would like simply to brief those parts of it which pertain to ammu- 
nition, if you feel it is necessary. 

The Cuamman. The Chair would suggest that the parts of the 
letter that you feel would be helpful to the record be given to the 
committee for the record. 

Mr. Loverr. The letter is dated November 24, 1952, marked “Per- 
sonal and Confidential,” and that is in a private sense, not in a military 
sense, and reads in the essential parts as follows: 


DEAR GENERAL CLARK: I sent you a personal wire a few days ago in connec- 
tion with the ammunition problem which is, of course, the direct responsibility 
of the Army, and since my action was a little bit out of the ordinary, I feel I 
should give you a little of the background in the hopes that it may serve some 
useful purpose. 

The immediate occasion for my wire was the unhappy discovery that the Army 
has had incomplete information provided them by G—4 and Ordnance and that 
they have been off in their estimates. Many months ago in preparation for the 
hearings on the 1953 budget in February and March of this year, I had my 
then special assistant for production expediting, Mr. Clay Bedford, look into 
the problem of five short rounds— 


that is these five items of ammunition which I have previously 
identified. 

His examination showed, among other things, that some 5 months of the full 
production cycle were used in what was blandly referred to as administrative 
lead time; in other words, paperwork in the office. While this might have been 
understandable when the first contract was let it made no sense to me as an 
explanation for followup orders on existing contracts. On inquiry from the 
office of the Secretary of Defense, Secretary Pace— 


I will now paraphrase— 


and General Collins assured us that they were accelerating ammunition pro- 
duction and formal representations were made by them on this subject to various 
congressional committees. The basic figures of stocks and days of supply— 


stocks mean the amount in storage in the theater; days of supply is 
a method of statistical measurement and is no more meaningful than 
most statistics; it is simply a measure of how much to put in. 


The basic figure of stocks and days of supply were accepted by the Munitions 
Board and my office as accurate, but production schedules were checked as to 
feasibility, particularly with respect to the new facilities which were to come 
in in the late summer. In many instances the schedules appeared to be based 
on hope rather than realism in spite of the overriding priority which this 
program had enjoyed since last year. When this matter was called to the 
attention of the Army we were assured that the situation was now in hand 
and would be corrected by the end of this calendar year in most of the critical 
items. However, the buildup of Communist artillery and their increased use 
of it caused me in July, while I was in the hospital, to ask the Army again to give 
me their situation in the short items in view of the continuing reports that 
restrictions were necessary even on rounds in which there appeared to be no 
real shortage. 

A couple of months ago Mr. Hugh Dean, former vice president in charge of 
manufacturing of General Motors, who had replaced Mr. Bedford, was asked 
by me to make a personal survey of the ammunition suppliers: He took with 
him several of the senior ordnance officers and visited principal manufacturers 
of the short rounds and their components. 


I have previously explained that a few months ago in relation to 
the meeting on November 7. This merely repeats what I have already 
told you. 
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So much for a thumbnail sketch of events leading up to the November 7 meeting 
referred to above. 


Then it concludes: 

All of the above— 

I have skipped the parts that are purely personal— 

All of the above relates particularly to the 105 millimeter, but the fact that the 
statements appear to be unreliable in that round raises doubts in my mind as 
to the others. It was in an effort, therefore, to get your personal views as to 
needs that I wired you toward the end of last week. We will, of course, do 
everything possible to get these rounds sent to you and I have, as indicated in 
the telegram, instructed the Army to get the stuff out of the Zone of the Interior 
to you by special shipments and to give you special priority throughout. I have 
furthermore asked for an investigation of the whole matter of the ammunition 
procurement policies in the Army. 

There are some more rather lighthearted comments, purely of a 
personal nature. The letter closes as follows: 

If you feel that the explanation of the sorry showing of the Army in dealing 
with these short rounds to date and the emergent steps recently taken to correct 
this situation as rapidly as possible will be of any comfort, no matter how cold, 
to General Van Fleet, & have no objection to your passing on to him excerpts 
from this letter. Meanwhile, I hope you will give me your best advice as to what 
might be done to bear a helping hand to you. I will gladly do whatever I can. 

The forwarding of the excerpts to General Van Fleet was, of course, 
entirely within the suggestion made in this letter. 

The Cuatrman. The date of that letter, Mr. Lovett—— 

Mr. Lovetrr. November 24, 1952, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. How soon after your appointment as Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense in September 1950 did the ammunition shortage 
come to your attention ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. Madam Chairman, I requested the Department of 
Defense to go into the records of the occasions of a formal character 
on which independent records were kept and to list those in chrono- 
logical sequence. I was informed this morning that this classified 
information has been made available to the committee in answer to 
a request from the chairman of this subcommittee. I think that you 
will find that a very revealing document in precise answer to your 
question. 

There are several occasions in this, though, which I think without 
breach of security will make it possible to be more responsive to your 
inquiry. As the chairman said, I reported for duty prior to the 5th, 
but took formal office on the 5th of October 1950. The first task 
undertaken was to find out what the plans were and what we were 
doing about it. That, as I recall it, was a process that took about 
45 days. 

In the course of that investigation it appeared that the Office of 
the Secretary prior to my arrival had been greatly concerned about 
the ammunition situation, in spite of the fact that we had vast sup- 
plies on hand. It is always a question of how much is usable and 
how much has to be reworked. Therefore, a week before I arrived 
an arrangement was made, with the approval of the Secretary of State, 
to borrow for the benefit of the Army from the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance program $1,181,000,000, of which $663 million was identified as 
ordnance requirements. 

After the investigation which General Marshall directed me to con- 
duct, and the conclusions which we reached—which were, in one sense, 
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that the problem which we faced as a nation was far greater than 
Korea alone; it was a problem of protecting ourselves against aggres- 
sion directly—the Department went up before the Congress for the 
second supplemental, having received the first supplemental on Sep- 
tember 26, 1950. 

We went up at the end of November and the first part of December. 
The Congress gave the military departments extremely prompt action, 
and the second supplemental was made available on the 6th af Sittaary 
1951, within a month of the hearings before both Houses. At that 
time there was no known or anticipated shortage, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

Supplies on hand, except in a few rather specialized items, were 
vast. In one round there was approximately 20 million rounds in 
storage, of which we will say approximately 15 million rounds was 
usable, the other 5 million requiring reworking, that is, in one of these 
rounds. The Department, the military departments, had been given 
authority to act in anticipation of favorable action by the Congress 
with the approval of the two Appropriations Committees prior to the 
definite agreement as to the final amounts. Thatgwas done, and direc- 
tives were issued by me in January. 

The first real knowledge—and “knowledge” is a strong word for it 
because the first inkling I think was in the form of a rumor—came 
about in the very last part of September 1951 or the early part of 
October. My impression is that it was very early in October. At 
all events the record shows here that at a formal meeting with the 
Secretaries of the three military services, on the 4th of October 1951, 
this notation is made: 

Lovett told Secretary of the Army that he had been informed that supply 
of 105-mm. howitzer ammunition was fast becoming critically short. Secre 
tary of the Army said he would look into the situation although he did not 
know how to make an Army stop excessive use of ammunition. 

In the 112 or so weeks of my association with this problem, as you 
will see from this record, you will note that at least weekly and 
sometimes several times a week the matter of ammunition and the 
obligation of funds was brought up at one of these formal hearings, 
but I would say that it was early in the fall of 1951 that the first defi- 
nite indications that I had came in. Those indications arose out of 
the budget process because we were preparing in the fall of 1951 the 
basic work for the 1953 budget. 

The Comptroller’s office in the Department of Defense—which is 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Defense—called my atten- 
tion to the fact that the forms submitted by the military departments 
showed a very low rate of obligation of the funds assigned for ammu- 
nition, and that the production schedules, of the 2d of July 1951, 
known as the DD-436 series, were nowhere near being met. 

That was an alarm signal to me and it set in motion many of the 
emergent actions which followed. But way poet to this, back in 
February 1951, after the Congress had acted in January on the special 
emergency powers, the President issued an Executive order, as I 
recall it was No. 10210. That was then followed by action by me— 
then Deputy Secretary, but with the full responsibility for budgetary 
matters delegated to me by the Secretary of Defense—to issue in- 
structions setting into motion the unusual provisions made possible 
under title II of the First War Powers Act, as reenacted in January. 
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Those increased authorities were further granted in April 1951 and 

on July 17, 1951. So that the authorities for action were taken 

largely in anticipation of slow obligations and bad production, before 
actual rumors of critical shortage became known. 

“The Cuarrman. You first became aware of it through the budget, 
iowever ¢ 

Mr. Lovetr. The rumor and the Comptroller’s office memoranda 
were almost simultaneous. JI donot know which was the first. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lovett, General Collins in his testimony before 
the committee regarding ammunition production problems, made the 
following statement, and I quote : 

I am convinced that various steps have been taken and that since November 
of last year, when, by authority of the Secretary of Defense, a number of re- 
strictions were removed from the operations with respect to the production of 

mmunition, ammunition is rolling out. 

Would you care to comment on the nature of these restrictions and 
whether they hampered prior efforts of the Army in getting the am- 
munition program under way ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. I would be glad to since I find myself in complete dis- 
igreement with the statement of General Collins, for whom I have 
great respect. I would like to answer that question. 

I do not know what he refers to unless it is the fact that following 
my meeting with the Army I took the problem out of their control 

and vested it in the hands of Mr. Hugh Dean, my special assistant. 
My patience at that time was complete sly exhausted in trying to find 
out what the situation is. 

As I say, I am not sure what he refers to. The only thing that I can 
think of is that there was reiterated, by a directive in the latter part 
of November or December, the fact that the Army had complete power 
of delegation in « ontracting down to almost the messenger level. That 
was unnecessary in my opinion, but it was done nevertheless. The fact 

sthat in February 1951, not in November 1952, these unusual author- 
ties under the special legislation were granted the Army. ‘They were 
repeated to greater extent in April, and again in July. They had 
gotten, by July of 1951, every relief which “could be given as far as 
I can recall it, except the ability to delegate contracting authority 
down below the level of the head of a procuring activity. 

[In other words, the Chief of Ordnance had for a year authority to 
contract, but the Secretary of the Army had to delegate that to him 
under my authority. If the Chief of Ordnance wanted to delegate 
that authority to somebody out in the field, then he should have asked 
for it from the Army, or from me. But in my opinion, Madam 
Chairman, quite flatly, that had absolutely nothing whatsoever to do 
with the correction and acceleration of this program. Absolutely 
nothing. 

The thing that got it in motion was in large part work which had 
previously been done by the Army and other agencies in getting the 
plants, additional plants prepared, but very largely the fact that some- 
body got on top of this thing and rode it through, ‘day after day, went 
to each plant, tried to break the bottlenecks in tools and everything 
else. There is in my opinion no substitute for that kind of personal 
attention. 

More important still, as long as they talked about lack of funds, i 
seems to me an extraordinary situation to expect to cure a disease aan 
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you first identify it. I find it hard to believe that a man with a 
roken leg can be made well simply by increasing his diet. Their 
proposal up to that time had been in that nature. 

I rejected them and I think that I can prove that there was never 
any shortage of adequate funds to supply these rounds or others as a 
result of appropriations and ability to transfer within the Department. 

The basic proof of it lies in the fact that with $6.7 billion of author- 
ity to contract in their own right in the Army alone, plus $1.6 billion 
for mutual assistance programs which the Army handles with no dif- 
ferentiation in the contracts, or a total of $8.3 billion, they had left 
unobligated—that is uncontracted for—at the time I left office, ap- 
proximately $134 billion. 

At the time these discussions were had in November 1952 there was 
over $2 billion that was not on firm contracts. The other and con- 
clusive proof of that in my opinion lies in the fact that had the sched- 
ule—the so-called DD-436 schedule, submitted by the Army, in re- 
ply to an inquiry from the Secretary of Defense urging them to get 
realistic schedules in to the Munitions Board as rapidly as possible— 
had they met the schedule submitted on July 2, 1951, for which funds 
were provided and on which the appropriations were requested, we 
“aa not only have had ammunition to meet all the Korean needs 
but we would have been pouring it into the reserves in the zone of the 
interior. 

That is the situation as I see it, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lovett, will you give us briefly the broad pic- 
ture of the ammunition situation in Korea from the beginning of the 
Korean war to the first of this year? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, Madam Chairman; I will. 

The CHairman. We will get back to some of the matters of appro- 
priations a little later. 

Senator Henprickson. Before Mr. Lovett gives us this information, 
I wonder if I may ask one question, Madam Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. 

Senator Henprickson. I would not want to forget this. It is im- 
portant, to me at least. Mr. Lovett, I take it that what you did, ac- 
tually, from your testimony here this morning, when you found this— 
when you heard these rumors and found this shortage did exist, you 
took the matter out of the hands of the military and put it into civilian 
control? Do I understand you correctly ? 

Mr. Loverr. The straight hard answer to that, Senator Hendrick- 
son, is yes, sir; I did. Before doing that, I might say, and some period 
of time earlier, under date of December 13, 1951—that is practically 
a year earlier—the Chairman of the Munitions Board, after discuss- 
ing the matter with me, wrote a memorandum to the Secretary of the 
Army. This comes, incidentally, in the classified material that is pro- 
vided your committee. However, I can sanitize this and paraphrase 
it because I think the public is entitled to know this, in addition to the 
committee, and in executive sessions it may get lost under the blanket 
of security regulations. I would like to check myself on this if you 
will permit me to ask a question of seme of the men from the Depart- 
ment who are here. 

The CuarrMan. Certainly. 

Mr. Loverr. This summarized form reads as follows, Senator Hen- 
drickson. This, incidentally, is a summary made by the Department 
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of Defense at my request, on a variety of occasions when ammunition 
and use of funds were discussed : 

The Chairman of the Munitions Board wrote a memorandum to the Secretary 
of the Army, through the Under Secretary of the Army. In forwarding a copy 
fa report submitted to the Director of the Joint Staff on top urgency categories 
f certain ammunition items 
this, I remind you, sir, was December 1951, a year before this material 

rey iously discussed. 

Senator Henprickson. Two months after the rumor. 

Mr. Loverr. Right, sir. 

The Chairman states that it is most essential that the Army determine valid 
consumption rate of ammunition items for Korea. The submission of unevalu- 
ated demand rates should not be used as a basis, and complete information as to 
present and expected production must be available, He points out that respon- 
sibility for production of these ammunition items rests primarily with the De 
partment of the Army. The Army should plan production so as to reach the 
goal as soon as possible. All available Army resources should be employed for 
this purpose even at the expense of other production. Assistance needed from 
other elements of the Department of Defense and civilian control agencies 
should be indicated to the Munitions Board so that the Board can assist in 
obtaining it and, if necessary, exploit all available resources even at expense of 
Navy and Air Force production not needed for other items in the top urgency 
ategory. The Army was asked to assign immediately one person to be respon 

e for all necessary action in the Army 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you. 

The CuHamman. What you are really saying, Mr. Lovett, is that 
there was no shortage of funds or shortage of authority ¢ 

Mr, Loverr. That very definitely is my opinion, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Now, if you will, tell us something about the am- 
munition situation in Korea from the beginning of the war to the 
first of the year. 

Mr. Loverr. We are now entering an area in which my intimate 
knowledge is somewhat more remote than in some of the fiscal aspects. 
However, I do have information which I hope will be of use to the 
committee. To start back a little bit, statements have been made 
in the testimony to the general effect that during 22 months these 5 
rounds, known as critical or hot rounds, were in short supply. 

Basically the question, it seems to me, is something like this, in 
measuring that: The best military judgment of the country sets out 
not only a production goal but a distribution goal for ammunition, 
and the Far Eastern Command, known in the military as FECOM— 
was assigned what is called an authorized stock level. An authorized 
stock level represents the best judgment of what is needed not only 
for consumption but as a reserve. 

In these 5 items it is unquestionably true that from time to time 
during the 26-month period that I was here, some of these items were 
in such short supply as to be, in my opinion, fairly described as criti- 
cal. But it is equally true that the troops throughout that time were 
supplied at the cost of reserves, Eighth Army reserves, and theater 
reserves, if necessary. 

Again, to try to make this thing clear, because it is terribly fuzzed 
up in the lengthy testimony: There is an amount of ammunition in 
the hands of troops on the firing line which is not counted as reserves 
in the allocation sense. A certain proportion is directly in the hands 
of the combat area. Another portion, on a percentage basis, is in the 
rear areas under the control of the Eighth Army group, and still 
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a fourth amount of ammunition is in reserve in the theater, in this 

case in Japan, and in the vee which, as I recall it, runs about 

60 days, although it only takes 25 days to get the stuff out there. 
General Van Fleet, on page 140 of his testimony, makes a comment 

which I think is substantially correct. After referring to the fact 

that the grenade situation at that time is excellent, he goes on to say: 
We have a full supply in the Far East— 

of ammunition— 


and there has always been an adequate supply of ammunition, including grenades 
and mortars, in the hands of the troops along the battlefront. We keep that 
supply filled up regardless of how much there is in the rear, so that the man 
is always protected; and we authorized the lower units to shoot whatever it 
takes to save lives; but this critical level that we talk about does exist in the 
Far East, and because the full supply is not there, it means the men at the 
front do not get an allowance to initiate other actions, merely a protective action 
to save themselves. 

I believe that is substantially correct insofar as it deals with the 
situation of the front-line troops during the period you inquire about, 
Madam Chairman, and I observe that it identifies, by implication, 

. . . ’ ¢ 
at least, the reserve problem as being the principal problem. 


I observe 
further that General Collins said: 


I generally agree with General Van Fleet on that point; that is, that our 
reserve stock levels are not what we want. 

I will submit to the committee in executive session details on the 
supply of ammunition in the area which will show the authorized 
stock level in the Far East Command, the amount on hand and the 
amount expended, and a separate set of charts which will show the 
amount available to the Eighth Army, and their expenditures against 
that availability. 

Since the information is necessarily very highly classified, I can 
only invite the earnest attention of the committee to this as I consider 
it of absolutely cardinal importance in breaking through the apparent 
contradictions which appear so frequently. I can, however, make 
these statements relating to this chart—one of these charts—in an 
effort to bring into focus the question the committee has repeatedly 
asked: Was there an ammunition shortage not only in the Eighth 
Army but in the theater in these five rounds during this entire 22 
months? My answer to that is “No,” the figures show that that is 
not an accurate statement. 

I will take two rounds at random, in the order they appear, as a 
matter of fact. In the case of 155 millimeter howitzer ammunition 
there was an excess on hand over the authorized stock levels in FECOM 
from December 1950 through July 1951, and during that period the 
amounts on hand were 3 to 8 times as great as the expenditures. 

In the 105 round, the stocks on hand were in excess of the authorized 
stock level from December 1950 through August 1951, and from 
February 1952 through June of 1952. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Lovett, was it not rationed, though ? 

Mr. Loverr. The rationing, Senator Byrd, of course took place. 
That is an arrangment made in the theater. Ammunition, I think 
it has been pointed out, is always “rationed.” But the point that I 
am trying to make initially is that the stockage in the theater was in 
excess of the authorized stock level for these periods of time. 
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In the 105 millimeter round, we are discussing, from December 1951 
to date the expenditures by the Eighth Army did not meet their 
authorized use level except for 1 month—October 1952. The explana- 
tion for that, Senator Byrd, I cannot give you. It is a matter of judg- 
ment of the commanders in the field. But I think it is important, 
in the interests of understanding the problem here, to realize that it 
is not merely one of production but one of allocation and distribution, 
not only worldwide but within a theater. I think these figures are of 
deep significance to a committee studying this affair. 

If it meets the pleasure of the committee, Madam Chairman, I will 
make this available to the committee in executive session. 

The Cuarrmman. Thank you very much. We would be glad to 
have it. 

Senator Byrd, do you have some questions of Mr. Lovett ? 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Lovett, I assume you have the confidence that 
all of us have in General Clark as being a very able military 
commander. 

Mr. Loverr. I have, Senator Byrd. 

Senator Byrp. He does not seem to agree with your analysis that 
you have just given. When you wrote him that personal letter in—— 

Mr. Loverr. November 1952. 

Senator Byrp. He wrote General Van Fleet on December 1, 1952: 

I have just received a personal letter from Secretary Lovett which contains 
the first firm indication that our ammunition supply situation is fully appreciated 
in Washington and that positive action is being initiated to orient production 
to meet your requirements, 

Was that the first time in your judgment that the situation was ap- 
preciated in Washington, or did it mean that you appreciated it, or 
someone else appreciated it ? 

Mr. Loverr. I think that the appreciation antedated the letter con- 
siderably, Senator Byrd. I can only explain his comment that “it 
was the first time,” that perhaps the others were not as good cor- 
respondents as I was, or did not communicate with him in the same 
fashion. 

But in order to clarify the matter—and I think it must be very 
carefully recorded—the figures I gave you in no sense say that there 
were not shortages during the 28 months from time to time in a 
number of these rounds. On the contrary, they point out that there 
were periods of months during this term in which the authorized 
stock level in the theater was up to the desired figure. I stress that, 
Senator Byrd, because I think your question is a most reasonable one. 

Actually, at the points which I gave you as a cutoff—in other words, 
in the 155 millimeter ammunition, between December 1950 and July 

1951—the FECOM stocks on hand were considerably in excess of the 
authorized stock level, but then they put in more battalions of 155 
howitzers and the situation dropped down and they had to rebuild 
the stocks. 

That is another method, in my opinion, of identifying the fact that 
the production was not up to the rate of consumption. That is what 
General Clark means, and I think he is absolutely correct on it. 

Senator Byrp. I think that is exactly what he said in this letter. 
He said “It contains the first firm indication that our ammunition 
supply situation is fully appreciated.” And then he continues: 

Mr. Lovett now advises the Army will deal with the short rounds of ammuni- 
tion problem as though we were under full mobilization and that the situation 
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will be given overriding priorities. Furthermore, every effort will be made 
to deliver the ammunition by the most expeditious means. While it may be 
several months before the fruits of this effort become apparent» I will pass 
them on to you by increased available supply rates at the earliest possible mo 
ment. While we are still a long way from being out of the woods, 1 am con 
vinced my repeated requests for increased supply have finally struck home and 
the ammunition supply road ahead will be considerably smoother. 

That would certainly indicate that General Clark agreed with Gen- 
eral Van Fleet when General Van Fleet said that a critical shortage, 
and serious—sometimes critical—a period of shortage of some 22 
months. 

Mr. Loverr. I think I understand your question, sir. General 
Clark says to General Van Fleet that November 1952 was the first time 
that Washington—using the broad term—understood his problem. 
That may be so, Senator Byrd. I do not know what General Clark’s 
information was on this. But it certainly was not the first time that 
the attention of the Army was invited to this situation, as the record 
will clearly demonstrate. It is the first time that I told Clark direct, 
and the only time I wrote him. 

Senator Byrrp. General Van Fleet testified that he made almost 
daily reports during a period of 22 months as to this shortage of 
ammunition. Where did those reports go? 

Mr. Loverr. I believe that the standard procedure, Senator Byrd, 
is to require those daily reports, and I am convinced that General Van 
Fleet submitted them, they would go—normally the channel would 
be to the FECOM commander, that 1s General Clark, and from there 
to the Army, the Army being the executive agent of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for the operation in Korea. 

Senator Byrp. A matter of a continued shortage of ammunition 
such as General Van Fleet reported, would that finally come to you? 

Mr. Loverr. I believe that it should come to the Secretary of De- 
fense at. once if the corrective measures required something other than 
lay within the power of the responsible agency. In all events he 
should have been kept fully informed. 

Senator Byrp. That was a critical thing, was it not? It seems to 
me that you as the head of the Department of Defense should have cer 
tainly been notified and not have to hear it through rumors or through 
something in connection with the budget. ‘That is the first time that 
you were aware of it, was it not? 

Mr. Loverr. The first time that I recall the mention of 
shortage, as I said——— 

Senator Byrp. What kind of rumors could come to the Secretary 
of Defense outside of the Department? Do not the Under Seere- 
taries report to you conditions that are not favorable, that should be 
corrected ? 

Mr. Loverr. That is correct; they do. 

Senator Byrp. Then why did they not do it in this case? 

Mr. Loverr. The reports that come in, in part, are verbal reports 
from officers, officials who visited the theater, and whom I question 
about the circumstances there. 

I think, Senator Byrd, that a reasonable explanation for this fact 
is that the low level of production was constantly known in advance 
of the October 1951 date. There is no question about that, sir. The 
documents which I submit here will make abundantly clear, over and 
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over again, the problem of unsatisfactory obligations, of unsatisfac- 
tory production in the 436’s. 

{ think fundamentally the real problem, Senator, was that there 
was a real difference of opinion between many of the people of the 
Army as to whether the shortage is critical or not. You have that 
reflected, quite frankly, in this. 

Senator Byrp. Do you not think that a commander in the field who 
reports a shortage for 22 months and General Clark also reports short- 
, that that would have enough importance to call it to your 
attention ¢ 

Let me read the duties of the Secretary of Defense : 


ages 


fhe Secretary of Defense shall be the principal assistant to the President in 
all matters relating to the Department of Defense. Under the direction of the 
President and subject to the provisions of this act he shall have direction, 
authority, and control over the Department of Defense. 

That is supreme. It is astonishing to me that during this long 
period that you had to hear it through rumors. What kind of rumors 
were they ? 

Mr. Loverr. As I recall it, an officer returned from Korea and said 
that there was talk out there, in certain quarters, about this round 
becoming critically short. 

Senator Byrd, on the question of the duties and responsibilities of 
the Secretary of Defense, he does have direction, authority and con- 
trol by law over the three military departments. Those three military 
departments, by the same law, are separately administered. The 
\rmed Services Procurement Act assigns that procurement respon- 
sibility to them pretty definitely. I consider that the Secretary of 
Defense has such authority as the Commander in Chief may wish to 
delegate to him which is not delegated within the law itself. In other 
words, he is the boss. 

As the boss, I believe that the Secretary of Defense is responsible 
for the conduct of the Department of Defense. The Department of 
Defense embraces the three military departments, even though sep- 
arately administered and even though the Secretary of Defense’s 
function is a supervisory one and not an operational one. I think you 
can delegate duty and authority. I do not think you can delegate 
responsibility. Therefore, for the operation of the entire Depart- 
ment, the three military departments and the three statutory agencies, 
the final authority and the final responsibility, although they in my 
opinion do not match up as I pointed up in a memorandum to the 
President on November 18, that final responsibility is the Secretary 
of Defense, and that was me. 

Senator Brrp. Who would you expect to report this condition to 
you? 

Mr. Loverr. I would think—there is no question about that—the 
responsibility for ammunition, for its procurement, for the identifica- 
tion of the amounts they need, for the recommendations as to the 
amounts in the budget, hes by law in the field of the Department of 
the Army. 

Senator Byrp. The Secretary of the Army, was he cognizant, did 
he know of these daily reports that had been sent in for 22 months of 
this shortage # 

Mr. Loverr. As to whether he was aware of the daily reports that 
came in Senator Byrd, Iam not able to answer that. He can of course 
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give you the answer on that. But as to whether he was aware of the 
failure to obligate, and the failure to get production, my answer to 
that is “Yes,” and for a long period of months before the October 1951 
date he must have been. 

Senator Byrp. You do not know whether he received these reports! 

Mr. Loverr. I do not know 
Senator Byrv. They went I assume, to the Chiefs of Staff, did they 
not ¢ 

Mr, Loverr. They would come in to the Chief of Staff of the Army 
who is also a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and those important 
ones would go to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Byrn. When were you offic sially notified by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, or the Secretary of War, as to these shortages? 

Mr. Loverr. I do not recall being officially notified, in the sense you 
use it, Senator Byrd, by the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 

Senator Byrp. I mean in your 

Mr. Loverr. (continuing) Or the Department of the Army. I 
think that the question arose, on the contrary, through the matter of 
the production slippages which made it apparent that the authorized 
supply levels would not be met at the appropriate times, and there 
were numerous discussions with them on that. The dates I do not 
have in mind, but perhaps in the material that the committee has 
requested from the Army that will become apparent. 

Senator Byrp. General Clark wrote to General Van Fleet back in 
1952—July 1952: 


As you will see in reviewing the study of ammunition in the Far East, the 
supply of 155-millimeter ammunition is far from satisfactory. As much as I 
would like to remove rationing of this item, I believe you would agree that to 
do so at this time would involve a risk which we cannot afford to take. 

I am not attempting to be critical, but one of the objectives and one 
of the duties assigned to this committee is to endeavor to find out who 
is responsible for this short age. I was just wondering—I have had 
some experience here in W ashington for a long time—why it is that 
the head of the department, in a matter as critical as this, was not 
notified and had to secure his information from outside sources, out- 
side of the Army, outside of the military department. 

Mr. Loverr. The sources were not outside of the military depart 
ment. They were returning officers 

Senator Byrn. You got it from the military budget ? 

Mr. Loverr. From our own comptroller’s office, the comptroller of 
the department. 

Senator Byrp. That was along the lines that they were not getting 
the deliveries, was it not, and had not been obligated ? 

Mr. Loverr. The budget review was along the lines that they were 
not getting the deliveries and, therefore, they could not maintain the 
expenditure rates, and the reserve rate, if that condition continued. 
That, as I say, was in the latter part of September, and the item | 

ead to you earlier refers to the matter under the date of the 4th of 
October 1951. 

Senator Byrp. Assuming that General Van Fleet and General Clark 
did make these statements about shortages continuously over a period 
of time, is it not reasonable to think that you should have been notified 
by either the Secretary of War or the Chiefs of Staff? 
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Mr. Loverr. It is reasonable to expect, not just “think” it, Senator 
Byrd, that, if the situation got into a critical area involving steps 
which lay beyond the authority or the power of the department di- 
rectly charged with the rageneenniey I would be notified. Inci- 
dentally, Senator Byrd, when I say “I” I include those areas for 
which I am immediately responsible; that is, those attached to the 
Office of the Secretary, such as a statutory agency, the Research and 
Development Board and the Munitions Board. 

Senator Byrp. If you go along the lines of the ordinary channels, 
then the Secretary of War should have been the one who would notify 
you ¢ 
’ Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. I think, Senator Byrd, one aspect of your 
question—and I am most anxious to be fully responsive to it—if you 
will ask the staff to refer particularly to the Army report of exchanges 
from FECOM to Army headquarters here, you will find a substantial 
difference of opinion reflected there which is in part, I think, explana- 
tory of the situation which you refer to. 

Senator Byrn. I gather from your testimony, however, that you 
do not disagree with the statement made that there has been a dan- 
gerous shortage of ammunition ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. From time to time, Senator Byrd, there were short- 
ages of ammunition out there in these five rounds, and at some points 
it was critical. There is no question about that, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You agree substantially with General Van Fleet? 

Mr. Loverr. I agree with that portion of his statement which I 
read from page 140, which I think is a fair commentary. 

Senator Byrp. There is one question I want to clear up about the 
appropriations. You made a very clear statement that Congress 
gave you all the funds you asked for, al that the difficulty was, 
as I gather, that these contracts were not let in time and that deliv- 
eries were delayed. General Collins testified that he had asked for 
additional funds for the Army which were not granted him. 

Have you any information about that ? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. May I try to answer that generally and then 
specifically, Senator ? 

Senator Byrn. Yes. 

Mr. Loverr. Let me say again that I think the record proves beyond 

reasonable doubt that there were adequate funds available to the 
Army at all times during this affair to provide the ammunition nec- 
essary. The amounts received from appropriations, plus those de- 
rived from transfer within the Department of the Army—let us call 
it reprogramed ; that is, instead of buying so many 6-by-6 trucks or 
telephone exchanges, they take the money and apply it to ammuni- 
tion—provided them what they needed, to the best of my recollection. 
All of these figures referred to, incidentally, Senator Byrd, are sup- 
plied by the military departments. I have no files on them; so I am 
unable to give you the documents themselves. They will have to 
come from the services. They had about $6.7 ballion of funds for 
use here, to which must be added, in order to get tHe total contracting 
authority they had, $1,600,000,000 under the MSA funds—Mutual 
Security. 

Senator Byrp. At that point may I interrupt you? If necessary, 
you could have transferred additional funds if they had not been 
allocated, under section 405 ? 
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Mr. Loverr. We had full authority in that respect. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, you could have transferred prac- 
tically an unlimited amount of funds, if those funds had not been 
obligated in the appropriations? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir; within the sections of the law applicable, we 
could have transferred further funds. 

Senator Byrp. Very much larger funds? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Double and treble, as a matter of fact ? 

Mr. Loverr. We could have used those funds if they had been there. 
I do not know how to make this more emphatic, beyond repeating 
again: In my best judgment, as the responsible officer at whose desk 
the buck stops, there was always enough money available to the 
Army through appropriations, transfer, or request of emergency 
action, to handle this. The failure is not a failure attributable to lack 
of funds. 

Your specific question was if General Collins’ request had been 
met—had been forwarded by the Army to the Secretary of Defense 
and then through the Budget, to the President and to the Congress 
would that have altered the situation? In my opinion, the answer 
is a flat “No,” for this reason, Senator Byrd: The total requests sub 
mitted by the Army to the Office of the Secretary of Defense was 
$7.5 billion, for ammunition. The total amount they had available 
in hand was $6.7 billion, or thereabouts. That is a difference of $547 
million over this full period. 

What the Chief of Staff suggested to the Army, I do not know. 
But the Budgetary Advisory Committee set up in the Army deals 
with the recommendations received from the various arms and services 
in that Department. The Budgetary Advisory Committee in the 
Army consists of civilian and military people. They are the ones 
who send the items in to the Secretary of the Army, who then forwards 
it to the Secretary of Defense. 

The Secretary of Defense received from the Secretary of the Army 
in this field requests for $7.2 billion, and the Army had on hand $6.7 
billion, and at the end of the year they had $1.7 billion which they had 
not used. ’ 

As of a recent past date they had between nine hundred million 
and a billion dollars still unobligated. So I find it utterly unreason 
able to make the statement that the funds had anything to do with it. 
If my understanding of the testimony is correct, they got in deliveries 
about a third of what they had contracted. It seems rather a weird 
method of operation to say that if you need 100 rounds of something a 
month, and you finance the production of those 100 rounds, but the 
production produces only 30 rounds, you must then provide produc- 
tion for 300 rounds, so that you can still go on and get only 33 percent 
production but get the hundred rounds you need. 

It does not make any sense at all to me, Senator Byrd. I think that 
kind of business in here obscures and has obscured, during the period, 
the basic causes of the dilemma which now have been corrected insofar 
as the stockages are concerned, according to the reports that these 
gentlemen have made. 

Senator Brrp. You have said now that the Congress has furnished 
the money in ample amounts, and furnished it promptly. You did 
not get the ammunition in time. Who is responsible for not getting 
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the ammunition? I ask that because this committee is directed to 
ascertain that information so that we can make a constructive report 
and recommendations to prevent recurrence of this situation. 

We want the name, if you can give it to us, of the official who is 
responsible for the failure to let these contracts in time and then, after 
they are let, for not sending this troubleshooter that you referred to, 
the one you finally sent, in “order to expedite deliveries, which seems 
to me was a very simple thing that should have been done when the 
contract was first made. 

Mr. Loverr. Senator Byrd, I think under the system and the pro- 
cedures set up in the Army in particular, it is utterly impossible to 
identity an individual or even a small group of individuals who 

iave the sole responsibility for this sort of thing. 

Senator Byrp. Who has the major 1 responsibility 4 q 

Mr. Loverr. I think we can assign it to the Army as a whole, with- 
out any question, in my judgment. I do not think, as a matter of 
fact, there is much doubt about that in the law. But the full causes 
are a long and rather involved story, in my opinion. I have tried 
to clarify my mind on this since I received the invitation of this 
committee, and I have put down some of the causes here. Some are 
of a gener a nature, some are of specific nature. If you feel that it 
would serve a useful purpose—— 

Senator fam Somebody finally directs that a contract be made. 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir; but the Army system—— 

Senator Byrp. Who directs that a contract be made for ammunition ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. The authority is vested in the Chief of Ordnance as 
the contracting officer, and he reports in two capacities: One, to the 
Chief of Staff for certain administrative things, and the other to the 
Under Secretary of the Army in Charge of Procurement. 

Senator Byrp. Was he directed to make these contracts and did not 
makethem’? Does he go ahead of his own volition and make a contract 
after the funds have been appropriated by Congress ? 

Mr. Loverr. The Ordnance Department and G-4, as a part of the 
staff, do the actual making of the contracts, the negotiations in the 
field, and the final contract work. 

Senator Byrp. The whole Defense Department cannot make con- 
tracts ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. No. sir. Only the Army, and in this case G—4+ and 
the Ordnance Department. 

Senator Byrp. The whole Army does not make them. This is very 
important. What this committee wants to do is to be constructive 
to see why this occurred so it will not occur again. Will vou start at 
the beginning of the demand, where some official somewhere, and some 
board somewhere, has to start making a contract. Is that correct? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrn. It just does not make itself, with some manufacturing 
plant ? 

Mr. Loverr. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Who starts that ? 

Mr. Loverr. After the funds are received and the appropriations 
allocated, a certain amount is assigned to Ordnance. Since the 
Department of the Army is the procuring agent for MSA, for the 
Marines, and for a variety of others, those funds are normally trans- 
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ferred so that you do not have 8 or 10 little bits of contracts on the 4 Mr. Li 
same item, into the Ordnance management fund, and from there the tried to | 
authority is issued by Ordnance under G—4 to the various field offices. 4 cons, am 

Senator Byrd, you will get a much more accurate and detailed that I fe 
identification from the Secretary of the Army and the Under Secre- 


mo way no’ 
tary of the Army, and similar witnesses who will follow me before y 


vet, 

thiscommittee. Ican only be helpful by saying that the Army system, aa 
the Ordnance system, the G-4 system, for this particular type of situatiol 
operation, is complicated, obsolete, timewasting, and that the account- Senat 
ing system is so inaccurate that it is extremely difficult to determine cation 4 
facts. Mr. L 
That is the growth of 150 years. At one point they had the Army Senat 
Service Forces under General Somervell, during the war, where re- changes 
sponsibility and authority were coupled. . That worked well, in my Mr. 1 
opinion. As soon as the war was over, it was abandoned and we went up wor 
back to the system of operations which we abandoned as unsatis- done on 


factory during the war. I do not know how to describe that operation, Senat 
but it is something less than smart, in my opinion. that he 


The splintering of the authority within the Army, between G-4, result. 
Ordnance, management of funds, district headquarters, in my opinion The | 
makes it impossible, certainly for me. the red 

Senator Byrp. Did you make an effort, Mr. Lovett, to correct that cumbe 
condition ¢ to thin 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir; not only made an effort, but I think the : of som 
Comptroller can give you the details when he appears. There is in tape. 
hand now a project to try to revamp the whole procedure. You will Mr. | 
recall, sir, that I recommended that my successor move into the field Sens 
of reorganizing the Army Technical Services. ates th 

Senator Byrp. You dealt with that in your letter to the President then w 
of November 18, 1952. . Mr. 

Mr. Lovert. Yes, sir. made. 

Senator Byrp. Is it the fault of the unification system? It seems lems. 
to me a terrible condition that we cannot get the money spent because Sen: 
we have a system that is so complicated with so much redtape in- gun ul 
volved, that after we appropriate the money we cannot get the instru- Mr. 
ments of war. think. 

Mr. Lovett. That was not the sole reason. It was an important one. plicat 
Unification in my opinion had nothing to do with the bad accounting ammu 
system in the Army as it existed since the days shortly following peopl 
George Washington. It has added lumps ever since then. I believe Sen 
that another fact was that the technicians determined to change, testi 
partly under the pressure of material shortages in brass, in brass of the 
foundry works and copper, from brass casings to steel casings, and I Mr 
think they did it too soon, before the manufacturing art was perfected we fa 
enough. j Ser 

I think that production thereby was greatly delayed, and [ think said | 
that since they faced this uncertainty they were unquestionably slow Kore: 
in getting the contracts out. th an ; Mr 

ut leaving that all to one side, it is still in my opinion a fact that ; stock 
the obligation of these funds made available at the request of the ‘. Se! 
Department of Defense by the Congress was not pewery done. ; had ¢ 

Senator Byrp. Have you dealt at length with this in your report Mr 
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Mr. Lover. I dealt with the Army eo in the report. I 
tried to exercise some restraint in that, Senator Byrd, for several rea 
sons, among them the fact that I was so hot under the collar about it 
that I felt that I had better cool off a little bit. But a study is under- 
way now with the General Accounting Office, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Department of Defense, trying to bring some ration- 
ality into the system and to avoid a recurrence of this very unhappy 
situation. 

Senator Brrp. Mr. Lovett, do you approve in principle of the unifi- 
cation ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. Yes; I do. 

Senator Byrrp. Don’t you think that there are probably some 
changes that should be made? 

Mr. Loverr. There are a number of ¢ ‘hanges, I think. It is tidying- 
up work, Senator Byrd. When your committees approved it it was 
done on the basis of an evolutionary step. 

Senator Bryp. When the committee approved it—and I was one 
that helped to write it—we had no idea of the conditions that would 
result. We thought we were simplifying it. 

The consequent result is that we cannot get ammunition because of 
the redtape, as you said, as I under ‘stand you said, because of the 
cumbersome way of the cutting and so forth. It is a terrible thing 
to think if we had a world war we could not get ammunition because 
of some trivial matters like that that involve bookkeeping and red- 
tape. 

Mr. Loverr. In my opinion that is the situation, sir. 

Senator Byrn. It is a very critical matter, after Congress appropri- 
ates these billions and hundreds of millions of dollars for funds, that 
then we cannot get the products for which we appropriate. 

Mr. Loverr. Senator Byrd, going back to the very first statement I 
made, the Army did a first-class job on a vast number of these prob- 
lems. On this one they did not. 

Senator Byrp. This was the critical problem. You cannot shoot a 
gun unless you have ammunition. 

Mr. Loverr. That is right. This Technical Services problem is, I 
think, a very real one, and this specific one in my opinion was com- 
plicated by the fact that we had very large reserves of World War IT 
ammunition, enormous reserves. I think that lulled many of the 
people into a feeling of a false sense of security. 

Senator Brrv. At that point I understood you to say earlier in your 
testimony that there was a shortage of ammunition at the beginning 
of the Korean war. 

Mr. Loverr. I beg your pardon, Senator. I said the first shortage 
we faced was personnel, not ammunition. 

Senator Byrrp. Maybe I did not hear you correctly. I thought you 
said there was a shortage of ammunition at the beginning of the 
Korean war. 

Mr. Loverr. There may have been in the theater, but our total 
stocks of ammunition were very large. 

Senator Byrp. This committee was shown a chart showing that we 
had enormous quantities of ammunition. 

Mr. Loverr. Enormous quantities? 

Senator Brrp. I am not at liberty to say in open session how much 

of that has been expended in the Korean war. 
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Mr. Loverr. We did live off those stocks for a lon gtime, an excessive 
time. 

Senator Byrp. If we had not had those stocks, we would have been 
in a much worse situation ? 

Mr. Loverr. We would have been in a very bad way. 

Senator Byrp, If we had not had this armistice and sitdown war for 
a time, we would have been in still a worse situation ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. As to that, it is a matter of opinion, Senator. I think 
the combination of huge stocks, World War II consumption tables 
which were exceeded by from 3 to 5 times in daily use, played a large 
part in the initial days. And I think that the transfer from brass cas- 
ings to steel wraparound, and extrusion types which were not tested 
in a manufacturing sense, was made prematurely, and I think unfor- 
tunately the used cases, that is, the fired cases which could be reclaimed 
and reworked, were not returned soon enough. 

Senator Byrp. You are not one for alibis or excuses. 

Mr. Loverr. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. We cannot make mistakes on such as this. If we had 
been in a real war, in my judgment, we would have been in a most 
critical condition. 

Mr. Loverr. I hope, Senator Byrd, that there is no hesitancy in your 
mind about my position in this. The comments that I have made in 
answer to your question are offered not in mitigation of this error. I 
feel more strongly about it, I think, than most people. I would like 
to have had it avoided. It was not avoided. It is now, as I under- 
stand it, as a result of the steps taken, corrected. And from here on 
out if we do not cut the heart out of our military program and the 
industrial support on which it must be based, I do not think this 
problem will recur. 

Senator Byrp. We have not cut the heart out of anything. We have 
given the military all the money they have asked for since the Korean 
war. 

Mr. Lovett. I am talking only of the future, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. We have actually appropriated billions which are 
still unspent. And then we are told after all of that that we have a 
shortage of munitions which involves just a small part of the total 
expenditures. 

Mr. Loverr. The statement that the shortage of ammunition is re- 
lated to a dollar shortage in my opinion is absolutely incorrect. 

Senator Byrp. I think Congress should have some assurance that 
this money, after we appropriate it, is going to be spent for the pur- 
pose it was appropriated for, to get the results. I want to commend 
you, Mr. Lovett, for your very frank statement and I hope that you 
will continue your interest in it and help devise another plan of reform 
by reason of your great knowledge of it, which will prevent a repeti- 
tion of this. 

That is all, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lovett, you referred to your proposed reorgan- 
ization plan when Senator Byrd was discussing the matter with you. 
I note in your letter of November 18, 1952, to the President, you state : 

A reorganization of the Technical Services would be no more painful than 
backing into a buzz saw, but I believe it is long overdue. I have a memorandum 


outlining one method of reorganization which looks promising. The study is 
recent and was completed in September 1952. 
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Do you believe the experience of the ammunition program gives 
ny further impetus to the need for reorganization of the Army 
lechnical Services? 

Mr. Lovetr. Most decidely, Madam Chairman. It was one of the 
reasons why I put that comment in. The buzz saw aspects of it you 
have already seen some evidence of. In particular, the reaction of cer- 
tain people to the hearings, and particularly the effort to become pre- 
minent in that fine old indoor sport of buck passing. I think that that 
memorandum of September 1952 contains one soluticn, and probably, 
so far as I know, a very good solution to this, at least an approach 
to a solution. That was turned over to my successor who in turn 
made it available to the Secretary of the Army. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lovett, if you have no objection, I would like 
to include in the record of the hearing your letter to the President 
dated November 18, 1952. 

Mr. Loverr. Of course, Madam Chairman. 

(The abovementioned document is as follows:) 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, November 18, 1952. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PresipeNnr: Some months ago, in connection with a discussion of 
means by which my successor could be provided with a running start on certain 
if the administrative and operational policy problems in the Department of 
Defense, you suggested that I write you an informal letter indicating subjects 
* general areas where work already begun might be profitably continued by 

e new administration. You mentioned that what was wanted was a paper 
hich would express my personal observations and that its form need not be 
hat of a properly coordinated staff study but could be more in the nature of 
i series of notes which might be expanded in conversation or by reference to 
Department of Defense files if the subject appeared interesting or helpful. 

Accordingly, I am setting out below a series of notes on a variety of subjects 
in which the Office of the Secretary of Defense has or should have special con- 
cern. I will try to make them as brief as possible, but one or two of the points 
diseussed are so controversial that they will need some moderate, factual ex- 
pansion here 

At the outset it would perhaps be well to state in very broad terms my own 
general feeling about civilian-military relationships, with a word in passing on 
the quality of our professional military personnel and their permanent civilian 
counterparts. This will permit anyone who may read this letter to take into 
account some of my personal beliefs so that he may adjust for them. 

In my opinion, the quality of our professional military officers and the perma- 
ent civilian staff is remarkably high. It compares very favorably with any 
large industrial organization of its approximate size, complexity, and wide range 
of functions. I have great respect and affection for our professional military 
men and having had an opportunity of seeing them both at the council table 
and in the field, I know of no country more fortunately situated in this respect 
than ours. 

The permanent civilian staff, consisting mainly of specialists in numerous 
fields and administrative personnel, has shown faithfulness, reliability, and a 
sense of responsibility of the highest order. In technical, financial, and indus- 
trial matters I have great regard for their competence and I feel that they 
provide about the only continuity in the overall Military Establishment. 

Since unification is necessarily evolutionary, improvements should be made as 
experience is gained. Neither the framers of the National Security Act nor any 
of the Secretaries of Defense can see very far into the future, and while much 
has been accomplished, much remains to be done in order to provide a more 
efficient and economical form of national security. 

(1) General.—(a) The primary purpose of the Department of Defense is, 
of course, to protect and defend this country. This duty may involve fighting 
a war. If this becomes necessary, the duty of the Department of Defense is to 
fight a snecessful war. 
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Our objective, however, is to avoid war, if possible. An adequate force ready 
for immediate defense and prompt retaliation against any aggressor, serves as 
a deterrent to a potential enemy. The better equipped the Department of 
Defense is to fight, the better it serves its role of a deterrent to war. 

(b) In the event of war, an essential job of the Secretary of Defense and his 
colleagues, both military and civilian, will involve distributing shortages among 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Based on past experience, these shortages will 
involve manpower in bulk and critical occupational specialty; material in all 
its forms ; land, water, and air transportation ; communications facilities ; funds: 
industrial and military facilities; and so forth. 

(c) Under the present act, and in the event of war, I believe that the present 
system of controls provided in the legislation for the exercise of authority by 
the Secretary of Defense, in some areas, will prove to be inadequate. This is 
so because one of the principal elements of control lies through the budget proc- 
ess, the dollar being the single common denominator of all requirements. This 
is, of course, supplemented by control of manpower in bulk although military 
manpower ceilings for all three services are currently set by the President and 
by the Congress. 

In the event of war, the dollar control will become especially weak and I 
believe that better controls must be provided. Some of these will be touched 
on later in this letter. 

(d) The present National Security Act, as amended, requires the Secretary 
of Defense to make use of interservice committees for much of his staff work 
and prohibits him from having a military staff. In time of war, the Secretary 
of Defense would, therefore, find himself unable to handle the distribution of 
shortages in an efficient and direct fashion. 

It would in these circumstances be necessary, I believe, to undertake a reor- 
ganization which would not only seriously disrupt the effective prosecution of 
the war but which could not even start until the necessary authority was secured 
from the Congress. 

(e) I conclude, therefore, that we should not deliberately maintain a Depart- 
ment of Defense organization which in several parts would require drastic 
reorganization to fight a war. As I see it, this reorganization can be made in an 
orderly fashion under the present workload without too much difficulty. 

A few of the more important areas requiring attention are mentioned below 
in paragraphs Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 

(2) Secretary of Defense.—The National Security Act of 1947, as amended 
in 1949, strikes a compromise in many important areas. It has the fault of 
all compromises and while the amendments materially improve the act, there 
are still contradictions and straddles in it. 

I believe that the position of the Secretary of Defense, in relationship to the 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, could, with benefit, be clarified. The 
act states that the Secretary of Defense is to be “the principal assistant to the 
President in all matters relating to the Department of Defense.” Under the 
direction of the President and subject to the provisions of the act, he has “di- 
rection, authority, and control over the Department of Defense.” 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, according to the act, are “established within the 
Department of Defense” and shall be “the principal military advisers to the 
President, the National Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense” and 
“subject to the authority and direction of the President and the Secretary of 
Defense,” they shall perform certain specified duties. 

The question is occasionally raised by legal beavers as to whether or not, in 
view of vagueness in the language of the act, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
directly under the Secretary of Defense. In my experience with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff this problem has not arisen, not only because of the attitude taken by 
the President but also that of the Joint Chiefs themselves. 

While, in my opinion, the authority granted the Secretary of Defense is 
superior to any made to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, since he is “the principal 
assistant to the President in all matters relating to the Department of De- 
fense,” whereas the Joint Chiefs of Staff constitute an element “within the 
Department of Defense,” it may be well to remove by legislative amendment 
this area of possible debate. If further clarification of the act by legislation 
is not censidered desirable, I am of the opinion that the President can clarify 
the matter by a simple directive. 

Another problem which will be referred to in more detail under the notes 
dealing with the Munitions Board, arises out of possible confusion in the act 
which provides that the three Military Departments shall be “separately ad- 
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ministered,” while at the same time providing that the Secretary of Defense 
shall be head of the Department of Defense which shall have within it the three 
Military Departments over which the Secretary of Defense shall have “direction, 
authority, and control.” No great difficulties have been encountered because 
of this straddle, except in the field of supply, warehousing, and issue, where 
certain ardent separatists occasionally pop up with the suggestion that the 
Secretary of Defense play in his own backyard and not trespass on their 
separately administered preserves. I feel that the Secretary of Defense clearly 
has authority to step in where necessary in these fields, provided he does not 
transfer, reassign, abolish or consolidate any of the “combatant functions as- 
signed to the Military Services” by the act. 

However, to avoid a waste of time in arguments, it would be well, I think, to 
have this clarified definitively and I believe that it could be simply done by 
following the procedure already favorably acted upon in the case of other execu- 
tive agencies through adoption of the recommendation of the Committee on 
Organization looking toward correcting the present diffusion of authority and 
diffusion of responsibility in certain executive departments. Under reorganiza- 
tion plans previously submitted to the Congress by the President, all functions of 
all other offices of a department and all functions of all agencies and employees 
of a department are transferred to the Secretary of the Department with excep- 
tions, if necessary. The application of this approved procedure to the three 
military departments or the Department of Defense could neatly cure such 
questions and I believe it should be considered. 

(3) Joint Chiefs of Staff—The statutory responsibilities of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff indicate, in my opinion, one of the principal weaknesses of the present 
legislation. These weaknesses are common to the three statutory agencies 
placed in the Department of Defense, namely, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Muni- 
tions Board and the Research and Development Board. In consequence, some 
of the general observations regarding the problems of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are equally applicable to the Munitions Board and the Research and Develop- 
ment Board and some comments regarding the latter two are valid with respect 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In brief, the weaknesses stem from (1) excessively rigid statutory prescrip 
tions of functions, (2) rigid statutory composition which makes the agency, 
in effect, an interdepartmental committee, and (3) the requirements in the 
statute that each agency perform functions inappropriate, if not actually im- 
possible, for an interdepartmental committee to perform efficiently and expedi- 
tiously. 

One of the most important issues which was compromised in the National 
Security Act, as amended in 1949, is the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
I do not consider the present organization adequate, not only because it leaves 
certain responsibilities obscure but also because in its present form it does not 
provide the type of military guidance needed if the full benefits of unification 
are to be attained. 

The problem of the proper setup of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is the most difficult 
and delicate one in the field of our national defense structure since it involves 
the striking of a proper balance between civilian and military control. It is clear 
that overall civilian control is essential and that it is fundamental to our form 
of government. Yet civilian judgment must be based on adequate military advice 
given by professional military men in an atmosphere as free as possible from 
service rivalries and service maneuvering. 

The President, the National Security Council, the Secretary of Defense and 
the three service Secretaries clearly must have proper military advice. On the 
other hand, they should not, in my opinion, attempt to conduct military opera- 
tions and they should avoid hampering the military in carrying out their special- 
ized functions assigned to them by law. The most effective work which the 
civilian Secretaries can do lies, as I see it, in the establishment of policies under 
the guidance of the President, as Commander in Chief, and in the exercise of 
direction, authority and control of the military departments themselves. 

(a) By their very makeup it is extremely difficult for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to maintain a broad nonservice point of view. Since they wear two hats— 
one as Chief of an Armed Service and the other as a member of the Joint Chiefs, 
it is difficult for them to detach themselves from the hopes and ambitions of 
their own service without having their own staff feel that they are being let 
down by their Chief. The maintenance of an impartial, nonpartisan position be- 
comes increasingly difficult in times of shortage of either men, money or ma- 
terial. In fact, it is remarkable that the form of organization currently in 
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being has worked so well and it is, I think, a tribute to the quality of the indi- 
viduals involved. 

It is extremely difficult for a group composed of the chiefs of the three military 
departments and charged, with the exception of the Chairman, with heavy re- 
sponsibilities placed upon them by law with respect to each individual service 
(Army Publie Law 518, Sist Cong.; Navy Public Law 482, 80th Cong.; Air Force 
Public Law 150, 82d Cong.) to decide matters involving the splitting of manpower, 
supplies, equipment, facilities, dollars, and similar matters. 

(b) In oversimplified form, one of the major difficulties with the present Joint 
Chiefs of Staff organization is that they are grievously overworked as a result 
of the great volume of papers referred to them for their views. In consequence, 
they are too deeply immersed in day-to-day operations, frequently of an adminis- 
trative character, to have adequate time to devote to their major responsibili- 
ties—the preparation of overall, joint and combined strategic plans, the develop- 
ment of logistic plans, the review of such plans in the light of the material and 
personnel situation and the effect of new weapons. 

The problem mentioned in (b) above is aggravated by the fact that the Secre- 
tary of Defense has no military staff. In consequence, he must refer to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff a vast amount of administrative and policy matters, un 
related to their main functions, since he has nowhere else to turn for the de- 
velopment of military facts or to draw on experienced military judgment. 

Strangely enough, the fact that the Secretary of Defense is prohibited from 
having a staff is not generally realized. The prohibition, however, occurs in 
section 203 (a) which states specifically that officers of the Armed Services may 
be detailed to duty as assistants and personal aides to the Secretary of Defense, 
“but he shall not establish a military staff other than that provided for by sec- 
tion 211 (a) of this Act.’ The section referred to is the one which established 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In consequence, the Secretary of Defense has no al- 
ternative but to flood the Joint Chiefs of Staff with all sorts of papers originating 
in the three military departments the statutory agencies and the other executive 
agencies of Government and the Congressional Committees. 

The reason for this provision is fairly clear in the legislative history and is 
a derivative of the line of thinking which developed the compromises through 
fear of the establishment of an “Armed Forces General Staff” which was specifi- 
cally prohibited by section 2 of the act. As a result of compromise and unneces- 
sary apprehension, we have succeeded in making the Joint Chiefs of Staff a sort 
of clearing house for papers instead of having them occupy their rightful posi- 
tion and instead of leaving them adequate time for their great responsibilities. 

On the point mentioned in (a), above, the fear of an Armed Forces General 
Staff again seems to have dominated our thinking. The broad national service 
point of view, as compared with the single service point of view, is not merely a 
problem of the individuals making up the Joint Chiefs of Staff but is more likely 
in the Joint Staff which prepares the papers and submits the analyses and studies 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This Staff, by law, consists of officers of approxi- 
mately equal numbers from each of the three armed services. They are of rela- 
tively junior grades and their future careers and promotions lie in their separate 
services. It is not unnatural, therefore, that they should from time to time 
become the advocate of their own service’s point of view. There is, furthermore, 
a natural temptation to indulge in the indoor sport of “back scratching.” The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have taken great precautions to prevent such occurrences, 
but until calculating machines replace humans in staff functions the danger will, 
I believe, exist. 

For the above reasons, among others, I feel that we should profit from the 
experiences we have had in the last 2 years under conditions of partial mobiliza- 
tion and warfare. A great deal of thought has been put on the problem and its 
solution. I am not sure that we have the right answer yet. On the other hand, 
I believe we can make an improvement in the setup and perhaps the new Presi- 
dent and new Congress should consider some of the suggestions which could be 
made. 

Based on experience so far, I believe that the problem might be solved by a 
reorganization along the lines of alternate I. A more radical long-term possi- 
bility is indicated in alternate II, below: 


I 


(a) Redefine and clarify the functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff so as to 
confine them exclusively to planning functions and the review of war plans in 
the light of new weapons and techniques, transferring the balance of the present 
military staff functions of the Joint Chiefs under (d), below. 
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(bv) The Joint Chiefs of Staff should create a strong planning division which 
would constitute their principal staff. 

(c) It should be clearly understood by legislative amendment, if necessary, 
that in order to relieve them of certain of their individual operating responsi- 
pilities in their several military services, each Chief of Staff has very broad 
powers of delegation to his vice chief. 

(d) The balance of the military staff functions should be transferred to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense to provide him with a combined military- 
civilian staff. This staff would be responsible only to the Secretary of Defense, 
and through him to the President, and the efficiency ratings and promotions 
should be controlled by him. Adoption of a procedure similar to the method 
which the Army has long used to protect General Staff Corps officers would 
seem adequate. This would appear to involve an amendment to the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act as presently in force. This staff would aid the Secretary of Defense 
in acting upon such matters as resolving conflicts between services and aid him 
in matters involving policies regarding budgets, procurement, logistics, man- 
power, personnel, intelligence, etc. 

(e) The Joint Chiefs of Staff should not “operate” or “command”, except in 
time of war and then “by direction.” Unified commands should be established 
by the Secretary of Defense, with the advice of the service Secretaries and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and should be assigned to a military department as the 
Secretary of Defense’s agent, if necessary, and not to a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in his other capacity as the chief of a service. Flexibility is 
required in this field in order to deal with different situations as they may exist. 
The act currently makes possible the violation of the principle of civilian control 
by leaving it confused as to whether, in the case of unified commands, the theater 
commander reports to the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Secretary of Defense. In 
my opinion, the Secretary of Defense, as the “principal assistant to the President 
in all matters relating to the Department of Defense” should, in effect, be the 
Deputy of the Commander in Chief and, therefore, any unified command should 
be established by him, report as directed by him and, similarly, receive orders by 
his direction. 

Since any unified command has functions broader than a single military depart- 
ment, it would be well to review, as part of the study of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the present directives of unified commands to disclose their strengths and weak- 
nesses and to find ways to improve them, if necessary. 

The above very condensed outline may serve to indicate certain steps which, by 
a mixture of legislation and administrative action, would, I think, substantially 
improve the present efficiency of the Military Establishment. They represent 
only indications of method, and the exploration of them should, in my opinion, be 
continued energetically in the hopes of arriving at a sound conclusion. 

(f) The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be given a vote. While 
the voting procedure is not normally used, the act denies the Chairman a vote. 
It is perfectly obvious that he will have, or should have, some opinion on the 
matters which come before the Joint Chiefs of Staff for discussion and it is 
unrealistic to assume that the Secretary of Defense will not ask his opinion or 
that he will not give it. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is the only 
member who is not directing a particular service. He is the military officer to 
whom the President and the Secretary of Defense must look for the organization 
and evaluation of military judgment. He should not, however, be given the 
power of decision, which must remain in the President and the Secretary of 
Defense if civilian control is to be maintained. But the Chairman must be a 
participant in the discussions, looking toward unanimity of opinion on a course 
of action, or failing to get unanimity, he must identify the differences of opinion 
and submit the various points of view, together with his own, to the Secretary of 
Defense for decision. 

II 


An alternative approach which might provide a solution would require a 
series of evolutionary steps and the adoption of a system, all the implications 
of which I have not adequately thought out. It would involve a change in the 
makeup of the Joint Chiefs of Staff by having its membership consist of senior 
officers who have served as Chief of Staff of one of the three services and who 
immediately upon completion of such duty becomes a member of a Combined 
Staff. The divisions of this staff would consist of functional staffs of pro- 
fessional military officers in the field of strategic planning, logistic planning, 
military requirements and overall military policies. This group of officers would 
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have a separate promotion system and would be accountable only to the Com- 
bined Staff, the Secretary of Defense and the President. There would be no 
single Chief of Staff and the Chairmanship might rotate. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that the concept of this staff appears to run contrary to the 
prohibition contained in the National Security Act of 1947 against an “Armed 
Forces General Staff.” Under this form of organization, the Secretary of 
Defense would continue to need a staff of his own for the purposes indicated 
in (d@) above. 

The establishment of any unified staff along the above lines would require 
the development of a system to provide properly trained personnel. This pro- 
cess would take several years to develop and perfect, since it would seem to 
require additional specializations in certain scientific, technical and industrial 
fields. 

It is my present opinion that this alternative approach, even if it should be 
found to be promising, involves too abrupt a change from the present system 
and that it might be disruptive. It would, in any event, require several years 
of preparation and careful study. I conclude, therefore, that the more moderate 
reorganization in alternate (1) is preferable at this time. 

(4) Munitions Board.—This statutory Board, with built-in rigidity under the 
existing act, will not, in my opinion, be able to perform adequately in time of 
war the various functions presently assigned to it by statute. There are three 
principal inadequacies in its organization. 

First, the membership of the Board, prescribed by law, compels 3 of the 4 
members to sit as judges on their own requests and to pass on estimates of 
production, on schedules, and on procurement and distributing systems for 
which they are each responsible in a separately administered service. They are 
thus in the position of auditing themselves, consolidating themselves, and pass- 
ing on their own plans. Even with the exercise by the Chairman of the power 
of decision delegated to him by the Secretary of Defense, the difficulty is not 
solved. 

I believe that real flexibility in the makeup of the Board is needed and that 
the selection of the Board should be left to the Secretary of Defense in order 
to permit the inclusion of a number of men of broad industrial, engineering, 
scientific, and general business background, as required. 

Secondly, the military advisers of the Board and the military members of the 
Board's combined military and civilian staff can be subjected to pressure by their 
branch of the service because of the control of fitness reports and promotions 
by their services. While every effort is made to protect the officer in the exercise 
of his independent, professional judgment, many competent officers try to avoid 
this type of duty lest they be put in the position of serving merely as a watchman 
over the interests of their service. This problem and its cure is about the same 
as in the Joint Staff. 

Thirdly, the duties assigned to the Munitions Board by the act are confused by 
the apparent emphasis on the planning aspects of procurement, production, and 
distribution problems associated with industrial mobilization, thereby permitting 
technical challenges of the validity of its decisions by doctrinaire proponents of 
separate administration. This problem was briefly discussed in connection with 
the powers of the Secretary in paragraph (2) above. 

The suggestion has been made that in the interest of clear lines of authority 
and responsibility, the Munitions Board be abolished and that its functions be 
transferred to the Secretary of Defense by an amendment to the existing statute 
which would, in addition, direct the Secretary to establish a Munitions Advisory 
Board. While the present powers of the Secretary of Defense are adequate, in 
my opinion, to appoint an advisory board without specific authorization, it 
might be well to mention this area of activities in any amended legislation. 
Under this approach to the problem, the Chairman of the Munitions Board should 
be replaced by an additional Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

The cure for the problems presented by the rigidity of organization and over- 
specification of functions of the Munitions Board and the Research and Develop- 
ment Board, which suffers from similar ills, does not appear to be difficult. It 
does, however, require legislative action to permit the administrative reorganiza- 
tion. 

(5) Organization of the armed services—The organizations of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force are all different. The responsibilities and authorities of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the three services differ. Their present organization follows 
a preunification pattern and some parts are fixed by law while others are not. 
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it would be well, I think, to have a thoroughgoing functional and organiza- 
onal study of the three military departments, now that they are part of the 
Department of Defense, to determine the good and bad points in the organiza- 
tion and to take common advantage of the best features of each service. 

As an indication of one area in which modernization and improvement appears 

be needed, consider the “technical services” organization in the Army. There 
are seven technical services in the Army—Corps of Engineers, Signal Corps, 
Quartermaster Corps, Medical Corps, Chemical Corps, Transportation Corps, 
and Ordnance Corps. Of these seven technical services, all are in one degree or 
another in the business of design, procurement, production, supply, distribution, 
warehousing and issue. Their functions overlap in a number of items, thus add- 
ing substantial complications to the difficult problem of administration and 
control. 

It has always amazed me that the system worked at all and the fact that it 
works rather well is a tribute to the inborn capacity of teamwork in the average 
\merican, 

One result of this type of organization is to form a service on the basis of a 
nrofession rather than on the basis of its function. In other words, let us say 
hat civil engineers are in the Corps of Engineers; electrical and communica- 

m engineers in the Signal Corps; mechanical, industrial, hydraulic, ballistic 

vineers are in Ordnance, etc. 

A reorganization of the technical services would be no more painful than 
hacking into a buzz saw, but I believe that it is long overdue. I have a memo- 
andum outlining one method of reorganization which looks promising. The 

idy is recent and was completed in September 1952. 

(6) Headquarters structure—The problem of the number of headquarters in 
he field as well as in the zone of interior is steadily growing. It is aggravated 
by the requirements imposed by the activities of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
anization, but it existed prior to the formation of that body. There are, in my 
opinion, far too many levels of headquarters in the military services, thus adding 
to the overhead and inevitably causing delay. Furthermore, each headquarters 
sets up a chain reaction of demands for housing, transportation, etc., thus adding 
to the cost. Special groups have been investigating this area for some time in 

nnection with the utilization of manpower and I think the effort to reduce the 
number of headquarters must be given every assistance by the senior defense 
officials, 

I have a similar feeling about the number of committees. This matter is not 
so much in the control of the military departments as headquarters are, but 
the formation of committees is a very contagious virus which has the unpleas- 
ant characteristic of rapid reproduction. 

(7) Personnel.—Intensive study has been given to the problem of personnel 
over the past 2 years, with particular emphasis on the reduction of noncombat 
personnel wherever it can be done without impairing the combat efficiency of 
the troops. Our basic doctrine, which emphasizes firepower and the self-suffi- 
ciency of our divisions so that they may continue in efficient combat over long 
periods of time, obviously requires very substantial supporting troops, not only 
in the rotation of men but in a constant and reliable system of supply. While 
considerable progress has been made, there is still much room for improvement, 
and the Manpower and Personnel Section of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
is cooperating fully with the independent Citizens Advisory Commission on 
Manpower Utilization in the Armed Services, appointed upon the recommenda- 
tion of Congress. A distinguished group of civilians on this Commission will 
devote its attention to the very important area indicated by their title and im- 
proved methods and savings are reasonably to be anticipated. 

However, even if theoretical perfection were obtained in the fields of person- 
nel use mentioned above, we would still be left with the problem of reducing 
the annual fixed costs of the Military Establishment to be maintained over a 
period of years. One of the most promising areas of reduction of cost lies, in 
luy opinion, in keeping the standing military forces to a minimum to protect 
igainst disaster while having immediately available a basically trained Reserve, 
The only satisfactory method of accomplishing this desired result, that I am 
aware of, is through a system of universal military training and service. I be- 
lieve that steps should be taken promptly to make this system effective. 

(8) Legislation on official secrets.—One of the great hazards to national secu- 
rity lies in the apparent inadequacy of existing legislation to protect this country 
against traitors, spies, and blabbermouths. The problem is not one peculiar 
to the Department of Defense, and perhaps matters of this general sort might 
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lie more appropriately in other agencies of Government. However, this prob- 
lem is not a new one, and it was, in fact, raised by Secretary Forrestal. I 
mention it again as I feel that it is a subject of cardinal importance and should 
receive prompt action. 

(9) Nondefense activities ——There is one final, overall impression which | 
have and which I feel is worth mentioning. There is a natural tendency during 
periods of military production and mobilization activity to hang all kinds of 
appendages on the Department of Defense. Sometimes this is done because 
the military establishments are 24-hours-a-day operations and have trained and 
capable personnel; but sometimes the attachments are made to bring the func- 
tions under the umbrella of “military necessity.’ Whatever the reason may 
be, I feel that the Department of Defense is so large, its responsibilities are so 
great and its operations so worldwide that additional functions should be placed 
in this Department only as a last resort. 

All of the above subjects are matters which I have discussed with you from 
time to time during the past year and represent, with particular deference to 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Muni- 
tions Board, organizational problems which you requested me to study and 
report to you on by December 1. There is ample room for a difference of opinion 
between reasonable men on my comments on these difficult subjects, especially 
since they represent views based largely on personal experience. I offer them, 
therefore, without any missionary zeal and only in the hopes that they may 
save the time of my successor. Another person, with different work habits, 
might find other problems or apply different emphasis to these. I believe, how- 
ever, that progress will be made in some of these areas only by trial and error 
and that we can improve vast organizations such as the Department of Defense 
only by constant review. 

There are, of course, countless other matters which my successor should be 
informed of and to which he should give early consideration. Most of them, 
however, involve matters of military security and should, therefore, be dealt 
with under the usual classified material procedures. I will do my utmost to 
see that my successor is fully briefed on all such matters and I will gladly hold 
myself at his disposal for any assistance I can give in making his takeover of 
responsibilities smooth and effective. 

With great respect, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
Ropert A. Lovert. 

The Cratrman. Do you believe there is sufficient statutory authority 
in the National Security Act to effect any desired changes in Army 
organization, or do you believe that both the National Security Act 
and the Army Reorganization Act must be revised ? 

Mr. Loverr. Madam Chairman, that point will be covered, I think, 
at some length in the expected report from the so-called Rockefeller 
Committee, of which I am a member, dealing with the organization 
of the Department of Defense. It will be out this month. If you 
will permit me, therefore, I will avoid the detail which a response to 
your question would require, and merely say that in 1 or 2 of the 
cases recommendations in my opinion will require either legislative 
amendment or an operation through the Reorganization Act because 
the current National Security Act of 1947, as amended in 1949, retains 
the rigidity of the form of the Munitions Board in which the member- 
ship is fixed by law and, in my opinion, the wrong members are on it 
since the claimant is also the judge, and it also defines the duties very 
rigidly. We will have something to say on that, and I think that the 
adjustments necessary are not very difficult to make and will not be 
revolutionary in any sense, not radical. 

The CuaimrMan. Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrrp. Madam Chairman, I asked Mr. Lovett a question 
and I do not think I permitted him to give the answer in full. Mr. 
Lovett, would you state as concisely as possible the causes that brought 
about this shortage ? 
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Mr. Loverr. Senator, I said earlier that I thought they fell into two 
broad classes. I must say that I cannot, under this system, identify 
ndividuals even in small groups, because of the splinter red character 


of the responsibility and authority and the number of different people 


iat have something to do with it. That is, I think, a mistake. That 
s not the case, for example, in one of the other services. 
[ think that among the general causes you find the fact that initially 


our military services were not combat worthy in June 1950, and there 


was no industrial production. We folded up our plants, and we lost 
our trained personnel, and then, as we discussed a few moments ago, 

e did have these vast supplies of World War II ammunition which, 

n one round, we had twenty-odd millions of stuff stored, of which the 
majority was usable. Some required reworking. Let us take a hypo- 
thetical figure, let us suppose we have 10 million rounds of something. 
Suppose the consumption rate at World War II on an annual basis 
was 214 million rounds. We would then have 4 years’ supply. So 
that applyi ing the World War ITI rates to the vast amounts of ammuni- 
tion, I think—and I, of course, cannot prove this, it is a matter of 
opinion—I think it created in the minds of some people a false sense 
of security, or at least that we had plenty of time. It may have been 
one of the reasons why they were willing to shift from brass to steel. 

[ think there was a lack, in many quarters—and I am not speaking 

f the military departments alone, I am speaking of other agencies 
of government, the public, et cetera—I think the fact that when we 
moved in the defense of South Korea, North Korea had no air or navy 
deluded a lot of people into thinking that the war was not necessarily 
, serious War, or a very prolonged war. 

I think that the first couple of months in Korea, may very well have 
made this in some people’s minds an incident, rather than a war. As 
far as I am concerned, when American troops go into action anywhere, 
to me that is war. Consequently, when I came down here in October 
and took a look at the situation, 1n this review that I mentioned earlier, 
[ quite frankly was appalled at the low state of our national security. 

That situation reversed itself promptly, I think, as a result of the 
insistence of General Marshall, with which you are particularly fa- 
miliar, Senator Byrd, from the appropriations hearings in December 
where it-was pointed out that we had to restore a supportable military 
strength in this country which would endure over a period of time if 
we were to have the minimum safety necessary against a potential 

iggressor whose strength was growing daily while ours had been 
dormant or nonexistent. 

I think that mentality was not fully corrected in spite of General 
Marshall’s early move, until the Chinese Communists entered the field 
ind we had a picture of barefaced intervention by another power. 

Finally, I think among the general subjects, there was some over- 

optimism in many quarters as to the ability of the American industrial 
‘complex to shift from civilian to military production promptly. I 
feel strongly about this because of machine tools. We were not able 
to get promptly enough into machine tool pool purchases such as we 
got with the help of Mr. Jones in World War II, by borrowing funds. 
Those, I would say, were general. Now, specific: ally, Senator Byrd: 
First, I think there was in: rdequi ate planning as a result of the lack of 
reliable information, and that steady goals for production were not set 
promptly enough. 
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Secondly, I think that the shift from brass to steel played an im 
portant part in it, as I mentioned earlier. 

Senator Byrrp. To interrupt you there: Did the steel strike have 

anything to do with it? General Clark wrote to General Van Fleet 
that one of the reasons was that— 
The present estimate is that the steel strike will seriously reduce the amount of 
ammunition produced under present estimates. Approximately 37 percent of 
artillery ammunition production for 1952 has been lost. The above listed anmu 
nitions are the most critical types. 

Mr. Loverr. I think that is a great exaggeration, sir. I think that 
the estimate was made by the Army in good faith at the time, but I 
think it was based on the assumption that the steel strike would close 
down everything, that they would not have mills open or arrangements 
under which we drew out from the mills completed items on the floor. 

Actually with respect to these particular short rounds, I think that 
the major impact of the steel strike was perhaps the delay in bringing 
into operation the additional plants which were scheduled to come in 
August or thereabouts. On the program as a whole the steel strike 
had a very obvious and bad effect on the total programs. But as to 
these five rounds, I cannot honestly say that they suffered from it. 
Because of the heroic efforts made by some of the steel mills and 
shifting by the Army and Munitions Board from one plant, a struck 
plant, into an unstruck plant, we had, in my opinion, steel to meet 
the schedules then in effect. 

Finally sir, I think as we discussed earlier, the Army organization 
structure in this particular service, and in many of the services, and 
its procedure, are in my opinion wholly inadequate to provide the 
prompt, necessary, and efficient operation to which I think we are en 
titled and which was anticipated in the Unification Act. Some portion 
of the rather giant organization that is involved in this arises out of 
extraordinary complications from the point of view of steps they 
must take until they can do things, under various acts of C ongress that 
put heavy burdens on the procurement officer. 

Nevertheless the system is not good, and the sister services are 
better in this field. The system of accounting as I mentioned, i 
inadequate. It makes the development of reliable facts extremely 
difficult. I repeat again, sir, as you know so well from your own 
experience here, if you cannot get the facts, you cannot identify what 
is wrong, and if you do not identify what is wrong, or even worse, 
having identified it, won't admit it, you cannot do anything about it. 

Finally, I think that the splinter system of parceling these respon 
sibilities out through the Department is a great mistake, and that the 
allocation of authori ity with parallel responsibility which we had in 
the Army Service Forces during the war would be a great improve 
ment over the present type of operation which, I remind you, sir, is 
a reversion to a system found inoperable under World War II. 

How long we should continue to support a system which we have 
proved ineffective, I am unable to say, but I think 1 month longer 
than is absolutely essential to change it is too much. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Hendrickson ? 

Senator Henprickson. Mr. Lovett, my mind is not entirely clear 
as to what. extent you agree with General Van Fleet’s statement. | 
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think you previously testified that in part you did agree with General 
Van Fleet. He said before the committee—and I quote General Van 
Fleet’s statement : 

here has been a serious shortage of amnrunition ever since I have been in Korea 
ind there has been a critical shortage at times. 

Do you agree with the General to that extent? 

Mr. Loverr. I agree that in these five rounds, from time to time, 
there were shortages, and from time to time critical shortages. But at 
the same time, Senator Hendrickson, I must point out, from the sta- 
tistics which I gave and which in executive session you can examine, 
there were periods of many months when the stock level on hand in the 
theater was far larger than the amounts which were in authorized 
stock level. 

Senator Henprickson. Who authorized those 

Mr. Loverr. That is done by the Department of the Army as execu 
tive agent for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Henprickson. Under this outmoded system that you de- 
scribed ? 

Mr. Loverr. That system does not quite prevail on this. This re- 
lates to worldwide stockage. The allocation to theaters of amounts. 

Senator Henprickson. Just by theaters? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. But there is available to this committee, 
and will be in your hands, classified documentation which shows that 
for a period of many months there was an excess in the theater as 
compared with the authorized stock level, so that I find it hard to 
follow General Van Fleet when he states that during this entire period 
there was a shortage, and during certain periods there was a critical 
shortage. 

From time to time there is no question about that, and there is also 
no question that the production rate was below the amount which it 
should have been and which was approved and financed. It is a con 
fusing subject, sir, and I am really saying that the best clarification 
can perhaps come from looking at the chart itself, the figures them- 
selves. I do not agree with that portion of General Van Fleet’s state- 
ment which indicates that a shortage existed in the theater at all 
times in all rounds. The facts do not support that point of view 
In my opinion. 

Senator Henprickson. But you do agree with him that there were 
times when there were critical shortages of certain rounds ? 

Mr. Loverr. I very definitely agree with that; yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. You also agree that it was a serious thing 
that we should have a shortage of hand grenades in Korea—— 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson (continuing). At all times? 

Mr. Loverr. An unnecessary shortage, I would say. I am not in- 
formed on that, but I might point out that that was never one of the 
items which was discussed in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
as a short item. They were available in reserve amounts which I 
imagine could be made available if it was considered necessary and 
desirable. But I am not informed of the amounts. 

Senator Henprickson. Mr. Lovett, early in your testimony you 
nid that there were serious discrepancies in the testimony of other 
witnesses. Do you recall that? 
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Mr. Loverr. Contradictions, yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. I wonder if, as you analyzed that testimony, 
you made complete notes as to those contradictions ? 7 

Mr. Loverr. No, sir; I did not make any notes, but I have just given 
you one indication—— 

Senator Henprickson. Yes; you have. 

Mr. Loverr (continuing). Of a discrepancy. There are other 
areas in there which, relying purely on memory, make it very hard 
for me to comprehend. 

Senator Henprickson. I did not want to bring out here in open 
session minor discrepancies, but I wonder if you would care to help 
the committee by noting some of the more serious discrepancies and 
furnishing us with a record of your observations in connection 
therewith. 

Mr. Loverr. Perhaps in executive session, Senator Hendrickson, 
you will permit me to refer to them. 

Senator Henprickson. Yes. 

Mr. Loverr. They really involve areas in which I have no imme- 
diate knowledge and responsibility, but I will refer to them. 

Senator Henprickson, I will appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Loverr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. At one point in your testimony I believe 
you stated that “It was impossible to get an answer from the Army 
in connection with these shortages.” I think this came in your testi- 
mony shortly after you referred to rumors. 

Mr. Loverr. I think I used the qualifying words “To reconcile the 
answers from the Army”—to feel sure that you were getting an agreed 


point of view. There was disagreement on many points. As I tried 
to pa out, I do not think that the system, the accounting system, 


makes it possible to get promptly and accurately the facts necessary 
to make a decision on in many fields. In some it does. In some it 
does remarkably well. 

Senator Henpricxson. You paid tribute to the old system under the 
Army Service Forces when General Somervell was in command ? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. I lived under that when I was in charge of 
the Air Forces. 

Senator Henpricxson. Do you contemplate recommending some- 
thing of that sort in the Rockefeller Committee report? 

Mr. Loverr. Not that I know of, sir. The report is not drafted yet. 

Senator Henprickson. What were the 

Mr. Loverr. I am sure the report will be out before this committee’s 
deliberations are completed. 

Senator Henprickson. What were the specific advantages under the 
Army Service Forces system over the present system ? 

Mr. Loverr. I was referring to the Army Service Forces spree to 
a question from Senator Byrd as to the identification of responsibility. 
Under the Service Forces you had one man who had the authority and 
responsibility, who was given the cash and told to use it to produce 
the results which were in his directive. He had authority, respon- 
sibility, and he had command of these technical services so that he 
could remove an officer who performed unsatisfactorily, and he could 
make the decisions immediately in the light of policy and pull the 
whole business in together. 
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| think the fact that we were able to fight a terrifie war in the At- 
lantic and the Pacific at the same time, and help our Allies, to supply 
them all the way through with the basic materiel, is quite a tribute to 
the performance of that function. 

Senator Henprickson. I take it from that statement that it suc- 
ceeded in a large measure, too, because there was an absence of these 
splintered forces to which you referred * 

Mr. Loverr. Exactly. 

Senator Henprickson. Generally speaking, to get back to the sub- 
ject of the shortage in Korea, during what per iod of time was the 
.mmunition in shortest supply ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. May I answer that in executive session by showing 
these [indicating | ¢ 

Senator Henprickson. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Loverr. It differed in each round. As you ean see in the ma- 
terial that I gave you here in sanitized form, there were long periods 
of months in which the authorized. stock levels were really filled up 
to the brim, and in certain of these rounds the expenditure rates au- 
thorized for the Army were never used. 

Senator Henprickson. Mr. L ovett, would it be a correct statement 
of fact to say now that there was $5,100,000,000 appropriated by the 
Congress for ammunition, plus $1,600,000,000 of funds reprogramed 
for ammunition, giving the Department of the Army a total of $6,700,- 
000,000 available since September 1950 for the procurement of ammu- 
nition ¢ 

Would that be accurate? 

Mr. Loverr. That amount was not available since September 1950, 
but that is the cumulative total of amounts made available during that 
period of time, during the 21% years. 

Senator Henprickson. The statement you just made would be an 
accurate statement ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. The total is approximately $6.7 billion ac- 
cording to my best recollection. 

Senator Henprickson. These stocks of shells that we had left from 
World War II were practically all in brass cases, were they not ? 

Mr. Loverr. In the 105’s they were practically all brass. 

Senator Henprickson. Did that supply have any relation to the 
decision to change to steel shellcases ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. Toward the end of the last war, because of the multiple 
laims on copper and the brass-foundry capacity, shift was made in 
‘tain rounds of ammunition to the steel casing. The difficulty with 
teel is one, as I understand it—understand, sir, I am not an artillery- 
man: I ama beat-up pilot—but, as I understand it, when you seat the 
shell in the breech, brass being a soft metal, ae the breech is closed 
it tends to seal and there is little blowback of ga 

On the other hand, steel being hard, when ni is seated in the piece 
ind the breech block closed, unless it is a very accurate fit, some of 
the gas can blow back. If you get that in a tank, it is unpleasant and 
perhaps dangerous. It is a very difficult process, the steel-treating 
process. 

[ think that starting in the last war they had already shifted to steel 
somewhat because we had a very much better supply. This time there 

as an even greater increase in the demands on copper and brasswork, 
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because of the very: much larger, uses ineleetronics equipment, air- 
craft, jet-engines, and so forth, and alloys. 

So: that, not solely voluntarily, but urider the: pressure of materials 
shortages, the shift was made, in my opmion—and iL am not an expert 
on this+before the manufacturing art had been:fullydeveloped and 
tested. 

Senator Henpricxson. Then we-did lose an appreciable amount of 
supply, shell supply, on account of this change? 

Mr. Lover. Yes, sir ;in my, opinion. 

Senator HeNpricKksoyn.; Mr; Lovett, do, you recall, what the: amount 
of lead time was originally estimated to.be RecesBAny to get ammuni- 
tion in production after the obligation of funds ? 

Mr. Loverr. I do not recall it accurately, Senator Hendrickson, but 
it will vary with certain shells..| I,would sayvit- would between a 
year to 18 months—probably 18 months would be more: aceurate—to 
tool up, if L understand your question, after the funds/are made avail- 
able, to buy the tools, place them, and get! the first line run; -It would, 
L think, take perhaps 18 months. 

Senator Henprickson. Madam Chairman, I have no further.ques- 
tions at ‘this tume except those that I would lke: to ask in executive 
session. 

I do. want:to take this opportunity to commend Mr: Lovett for his 
very frank presentation of the facts here this morning. I think he 
has b- ES EE w4 : 
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[ think one of the difficulties; Mr.! Secretary, has been in. trying, te 





all 
find some standard by which a supply of ammunition can be measured 
rials to determine whether er not there is an adequate,supply. It has been 
"pert stablished here that the standard which has been used) and was used 
and by the Army, Was a certain. number of rounds per day per weapon.or 
per division, and then. a certain mumber of days’ supply of that ration; 
nt of 1s that correct ¢ 
Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir, that is my understanding, unless it has’ been 
changed: That is; it'is on the days of supply basis which: isa; certain 
ount number of rounds per weapon. 
wni- Senator’ Coorrr.' If that objective has not been, met, during the 
period whichis .wnder investigation, would you say then that ‘there 
, but was a shortage according to the A rmy 's ewn standards? 
eN a Mr: Loverr. Senator, I have no mformation at-all-of the current 
to situation. The production bulged very rapidly from’ November on, 
vail. a very substantial increase. / | think that: your: question would Ire- 
ould, quiré Someone who’ also knew what the distribution figures were. 

For example, suppose we had built up a given round i in this country, 
jues- in the zone of interior reserve, 314 million ‘rounds. : That. of course 
itive would be available also for Korea incase of need.) But it would not be 

included in the authorized stock levels im Korea. 

r his Senator Coorrr. I am certain that when we hear testimony :ldter 
k he {3 we will hear the testimony that there is an adequate supply of amamuni- 
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because of the very: much larger, uses ineleetronics equipment, air- 
craft, jet engines, and so forth, and alloys. 

So ‘that, not solely voluntarily but urider the pressure of materials 
shortages, the shift was made, in my.opinion—and ‘1, am not an expert 
on this+before the manufacturing art had been:fully-developed ani 
tested. 

Senator Henpricxson. Then we-did lose an appreciable amount of 
supply, shell supply, on account of this change? 

Mr, Lover. Yes, sir ; in my epuitien. 

Senator HeNpric KSON. Mr: Lovett, do you recall what. the amount 
of lead time was originally estimated to. be necessary. to! get :ammuni- 
tionin production after the, obligation of funds? 

Mr. Loverr. I do not recall it accurately, Senator| Hendrickson, but 
it will vary with certain shells.) I,would say4t-wouldrun between a 
year to 18 months—probably 18 months would, be more: aceurate—to 
tool up, if Lunderstand your question, after the fundsare made avail- 
able, to buy! the toels, place them, and get the first line run: - It would, 
I. think, take perhaps 18 months. 

Senator HenpricKson. Madam Chairman, I have no! further.ques- 
tions at ‘this tume except ‘those that I would lke: to ask ih executive 
session. 

I do want:to take this opportunity te commend: Mr: Lovett for his 
very frank presentation of the facts here this:morning: | I think he 
has: hel ped the committee) materially with his testimony. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Lovett, you suggested that you felt that, the 
discrepancies referred to from testimony already given jus! by variéus 
witnesses should be: taken upyin/exeeutive session. | Unless, suich idis- 
crepancies involve security, I: cannot see any, reason why) we should 
go into executive session for illustrations of; such: diserepancies. | 
wish you would think jituover a bit and perhaps: when wé come: back 
this afternoon we might have a few illustrations for the) public-here. 

Mr. Lover? Madam Chairman, lcam atswer-y.our inquiry lin; that 
respect. The only reason I suggested: executive session was there is 
one ‘doctiment> which Ila told is ‘im the! hands: of:the [staff of the 
committee which, if Il eould havea lookat, I could tellyéu whether tlie 
discrepancy was real or not. 

The Casamman. Will you have time, perhaps, when we fre im recess, 
to take a look at it so that we can benefit by! yourssuggestions 4 

Mr: Lovert, Yes, Madam) Chairman. | 

The Cuamman. Senator) Cooper? 

Senator Coorrr. First: Iowould like to express my appreciation for 
the very frank and luminating testimony of Mi Lovett.»:1 do not 
wuntte bring out any cumulative evidence but Ijwould like tosay that 
Pothink: itois important ini “this investigation-not only to determine 
whether or not there-has been a shortage of ammunition: but whether 
in fact there is one now. 

Since this mvestigation started there have beennumerons statements 
made by military figures, including General Taylor, General Clark, 
aid now the new people i in the Defense Depaitment, saying that as 
of now there is an adequate supply of ammunition in Korea andthe 
Par Hastern Command. Frankly, if there was not amadequate:supply 
when Géneral Van Fleet testified on Marel6)it would ibe very difficult 
to'find out how there could be‘one now after 1: month’s time: 
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[ think one of the difficulties; Mr.! Secretary, has been in: trying, te 
find some standard by which a supply of ammunition can be measured 
to determine whetherer not there is an adequate.supply. It has been 
established here that the standard which has, been used; and was used 
by the Army, Was a certain. number of rounds per day per weapon or 
per division, and then a certain number of days’ supply of that ration; 
1s thet correct ? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir, that is my understanding, unless it has’ been 
changed. That is, it'is on the days of supply basis which: is a, certain 
number of rounds per weapon. 

Senator’ Cooper.’ If that objective has not been, met, during the 
period whichis ander investigation, would you say then that ‘there 
was a shortage according to the Army’s own standards? 

Mit; Loverr: Senator, I have no information at all-of the current 
situation. The production bulged very rapidly from’ November on, 
a very Substantial increase. / I think that: your: question would !re- 
quire someone w hé' also knew what the distribution figures were. 

For example, suppose we had built up a:given found i in this country, 
in the zone of interior reserve, 314 million rounds. | That of course 
would be available also for Korea in case of rieed./ But it would. not be 
included in the authorized stock levels im’ Korea: 

Senator Cooper. I am certain that when we hear testimony later 
we will hear the testimony ‘that there is an adequate supply of ammmuni- 
tion in Korea now. | believe that. I would ask you again, and. J 
think it ison’ the record here: According to the standards whith were 
fixed by the Army, was there at all times during this-period, at: least 
up until November 1952;'an insufficiency 6f ammunition in 4 or, 
categories, according to the standards which the Army fixed;of certain 
rounds ‘per day and “of Certain days’ supply of those. rounds ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. I am ‘not able to answer the question in those terms, 
Senator Cooper, with accuracy. But as I will try to point out later, if 
you také the authorized stock levels, which again! are related not. only 
to the days of supply but also to the amount ‘for’ use in training, sect- 
rity forces; et cetera, the authorized stock level, compared with the 
actual amounts on hand in the theater, was exceeded for a number of 
Te by several of these rounds. 

s I said) in! exéentive session I can bring that out quite clearly. 
Furtherttiore, in 1 of 2/of the rounds the expenditures by the Eighth 
Army ‘were substantially below the amounts available torthem and 
authorized for expenditure. 

Senator Coorer. Tf upon examination of the charts which you have, 
conips ing them Awith the charts which have heretofore been given us 
by thé Department of Defense, if it is shéwn that for this period of 
time there was not a suflicient number of rounds and days of supply 
of these disputed types of ammunition, is it not,a fact then that there 
was a'shortage of those types during that period of time? 

It isan argumentative question, but we have to leave it tothe charts. 

Mr. Loverr.T think that case might(be made, Senator, Cooper, I 
think the comptroller and those more expert in that jargon could give 

you a’moreaccurate answer. 

Senator Coortr. -V will point out also that General, Van Fleet tes- 

that in May 195l,:when the Chinése, Communists launched, a 
nited offensive which lasted 10 days, that his entire reserve was 
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used up in certain categories. He further testified the other day that 
as of the time he left there, the offensive which lasted from 21 to 28 
days couldn’t have been repelled, but it spent itself. 

General Collins testified : 

The Army’s ammunition situation is nothing new. On December 9, 1956, § 
months after the Korean war began, I told the subcommittee of the House Con, 
mittee on Appropriations: “It will take some time to regain an acceptable 
reserve position.” 

He noted other statements that he made before the Senate com- 
mittees. On May 5, 1952, he made another statement before the 
Committee on Appropriations in which he made this statement: 

Some of the types of ammunition most important to our front-line soldiers 
have been rationed in Korea because production still does not equal normal 
battle expenditures, and World War II stocks have either been exhausted or have 
approached exhaustion. 

In addition to this testimony General Van Fleet testified that during 
this entire period he was notifying at least the Army that he needed 
more ammunition. To whom do those reports go? 

Mr. Loverr. The Department of the Army. 

Senator Cooper. Would it then be the responsibility of the Depart 
ment of the Army to take action ? 

Mr. Lovert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. Would those reports go any higher? Would they 
go to you or to the President ? 

Mr. Loverr. I think the President would automatically be informed 
by me of any serious situation, or by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. and 
he was so informed, and I think he said in San Francisco, a while ago. 
I think, Senator Cooper, that you brought out a point which is easy 
for me to clarify, and that is that the normal battle expenditures were 
in excess of the actual rate of production during a substantial portion 
of this period. 

Senator Coorrr. I noted that. The point I am trying to make—and 
I am not trying to testify, you do have a record here according to 
General Van Fleet and also General Collins—is that the ammunitio1 
situation was known during the entire period from the beginning of 
the Korean war. 

General Van Fleet testified that he made those reports. Would 
those reports go any higher than the Department of the Army ? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes. They, of course, went where help was required. 
In other words, where there was a matter that some other agency 
had an interest in, such as the Munitions Board, the Office of foe 
Secretary, or the Comptroller’s Office, they would go higher. But I 
think that what General Van Fleet said on page 30 of his testimony 
was: 

As a matter of fact, our supply of ammunition in May of 1951 in our dumps in 
Korea went to zero, and the only ammunition we had was in the forward places 
rear the guns. 

In May of 1951 the FECOM stocks on hand were way in excess of 
the authorized level of the theater both in the 155 and in the 105 
howitzer. So, 1 am unable to reconcile the comment that you made 
with the supporting data, except that General Van Fleet was carefu 
to say his “dumps in Korea” went down to zero. 
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On the next page, 32, at the top of page 32 in answer to the question 
by Senator Byrd: “Did you recommend that the attack be continued ¢” 
He said, “Oh, yes; I was crying to be turned loose.” | Reading: | 

Senator Byrp. Ww as the ammunition an adverse factor at that time? 

General Van Freer. No, sir; we had enough ammunition then. We were 

tically out of contact. 

That is one of the areas of confusion, Madam Chairman, that you 
referred to. He is out of ammunition in the dumps, his own con- 

lled ammunition, in Korea, at the end of May, and in June he has 
enough for an attack. I think that requires some clarification. I 
nnot give it to you now. I think in documentation supplied by 
Army there must be some explanation for it. I do not know, so 

[ cannot answer it. 

Senator Coorer. There are many inconsistencies. Would you say 
that there was some trouble and question about ammunition in Korea 
during this period ? 

Mr. Loverr. Senator, I would rather repeat again what I tried to 
make clear before. From time to time, in Korea, there were short- 
ives in these five rounds of ammunition, and from occasion to occa- 
sion those shortages were critical. So, my answer to vour general 

stion, with those clarifying reservations, is of course there was a 

ortage in these five rounds of ammunition from time to time in 

Korea, based on what a prudent level should have been. No question 
about that in my mind. 

Senator Coorrr. I will have to repeat again. When reports came 
the field, did reports go higher-up than the Department of the 


Mr. Loverr. My impression is that they went to the Munitions 
Board; of course, the Joint Chiefs of Staff; they went to the Office 
f the Secretary only when help wa reque ted im some form. The 
hority for procurement was ves yas in the Department of the Army 
by law; it is their function. But, Senator Cooper, I think you ean 
1 more accurate answer from t hele who were at that working level, 
o will be before you. 
Senator Cooper. In your opinion, was it ever considered such a 
erious problem that it demanded some new type of action by the 
Department of Defense, perhaps demanded new procurement sched- 
es, or new allocations of shipments and Divesiitis of shipments to 
Korea ¢ W as there ever any discussion that such a serious problem 
demanded a new type of action ? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. I think this chronological record which will 
be made available to you makes the situation very clear. It is equally 
certain that by October 4, 1951, this matter had become clarified to 
the point that I raised it specifically with the Army. I think that 
testimony occurred while you were out of the room. 

Senator Cooper. I am sorry I missed it. 

Ge ne ral Collins also testified before the committee that, in his judg- 
ment, the amount of money which is available now, if used, was not 
sufficient to produce the amount of ammunition necessary to adequately 
equip the Armed Forces. Do you have any opinion on that? 

Mr. Loverr. I have great respect for General Collins, and, restrict- 
ing my comments solely to the ammunition, I disagree with General 
Collins’ statement. 
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Senator Coorrry ‘There has been a great deal of talk—and, I; think 
justified—that the ROK forces should have been equipped, and other 
nations: should have furnished additional troopsin Korea) But, con- 
sidering this ammunition shortage, if you had had mere troops, ROK 
troops, ‘More troops from other countries, wouldit.have been possible 
to have furnished them the ammunition ? 

Mr. Loverr. 1 think it would, sir, if the purpose was to replace 
ether troops.| If they were added to the total 

Bonbon Coorgr.. Additional troops ! 

Mr. Loverr. If there ,wereadditional—18 or 20 divisions tctal— 
then, it would have required, depending on the amount of guns. as- 
signed them and the type of troops, it would have required an expan- 
sion in the authorized stock level and rate of expenditure, That 
judgment to be made in the theater, of course, with deans with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I think there is room for a substantial increase in the troops out 
there from the-peint of view, of, ammunition; in many_of these rounds. 
The ‘fact is that the addition. of ,155-millimeter howitzers. when the 
troops became dug in, when the 105-millimeter howitzer was not ade- 
quate, caused an imerease in, the-authorized stock leyel in: the theater. 
Additional stocks were shipped in and came in rather rapidly, 

Senator, Cooprr. Is it neta fact. that under the present system we 
have had,of allotments and the rate of shipments of anamunition to 
Korea that it would have been impossible to haye equipped any addi- 
tional troops—any considerable number of troops—with ammunition? 

Mr. Loyerr. I cannot,say it, would have been, impossible, Senator 
Cooper. I think it would have been possible—in fact, additional 
troops, were added—the figures can. be provided: for-your recerd, but 
there were 6 or 7, maybe more, ROK divisions thrown into the line 
which were trained by General MacArthur, General, Ridgway, and 
General Clark, Van, Fleet, in the field, was turning out ROK men 
a thousand a day, or something like that. They were in the field and 
they| were equipped.. Their requirements were covered in this. So 
that there was a very substantial increase in the use ef ROK troops 
gomg back to April 1951. 

Senator Coorgr. "The statement you made interested me very much. 
In your letter I,believe you said—I, do not want. to misquote—that 
incorrect information had been given to you——— 

Mr, Lovett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper (continuing). Regarding one. item of ammunition 
that led you to, cast doubt upon the situation regardmg other; items? 

Mr. Lovarr. That.is right, sir. If they kept identify ing this thing 
ds a lack of funds, and they were going to, cut, out,;hines and. all that 
sort of thing, when you get. that, sort of story repeated over and. over 
again, and when there is discussion. as to whether, or.not there is a 
shortage, at some point in this affair;L, wondered who, was going to 
tell, me what was going.on,. That is the reason 1 wired;General Clark 
because I did, not know who else to turn.to, 

At, some point. we have got. to get. reliable information. It is ad- 
mittedly very difficult for them to get. it. 

Senator, Coorrr:, An analogy : If it.is established in this basic. item 
of, equipment, ammunition, that after 214 years there, is,an, inadequate 
amount, would you say that that ought to cast seme, doubt: by; the 
American people upon the status of our entire defense program, on 
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its adequacy , on; whetlier or not it} ds: bemg pushed» forward urgeéiitly 
enough? 

Mx, Lovert., I would not this it could be taken in suel: broad terms, 
Senator Cooper, because certaam types of information canbe easily 
checked, spot checked! by audit; by visit. to the place, by going around 

ind seeing whether you have an airfield operation or not. No, sir; 
I think that és extending it tdo far. 

Senator Coorpr. I am just trying, to follow, your own statements, 
You made another statement-——++- 

Mr. \Loverr. Let ome>expand: that, statement... In: this letter: to 
Clark, I Was referring to one round of ammunition, and the, fact 
that the figrures submitted on this round did not'icheck out; we could 
not reeoncile them here, I said'since we cannot reconcile this, and 
we cannot get—to me—persuasive figures, 1 wonder whether the other 
figures you‘ have got on these other rounds are rightior wrong. — That 

erhaps, if: you choose, is bankér’s: instinet. 

Figures are pretty important things to me,:and L:am used to bemg 
audited.dnd!I do not consider it:an msult if somebody says: Are! You 

re that that added total of figures is right?” I therefore: asked 
Clark to tell me what he felt the situation was, and one ofthe reasons 
for atking him, om ‘all: these: rounds; asking’ spetifte questions-+dnd 
lam informed that my telegrams to him are in the material supphed 
the committee, so that: you can see them—+was to find out the facts. 

Senator Coorrr. Are there otheriateas of the defense program which 
to your mind might be oper to question as to adequacy ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. I think that:some 6f thé figures, until we get a moré 
accurate accétnting ‘system in—for example, the precise amdunt/ of 
funds immediately available—I am not sure that it is $6.7 billion 
yet; -Ihavd worked with this'systém now intimately enough, I think, 
to let the automatic instinct on some of. these things replace the ra- 

tional process of thought. 

My instinct about some of these things is that: they would bear a 
little more checking. But-by and ‘Jarge I think the figures; particu- 
larly after they *have been through: the budget process: up here, are 
pretty good. 

Senator Coorrer. In thelast: month there have been a good many 
statements, a good many speeches made, which reflect a fear and 
pinion that the entire defense programm ‘is it stands tdday %s not! an 

ideguidt program for the seéurity of this country. “Would you care 
to comment on that # 

Mr. Loverr. Your quéstion is not related to amnilinition alone, but 
is general) Senator Cooper? 

Senator Cooper: It is a very general question; I understand that. 

Mr. Loverr. You are speaking in those general terms on a ‘subject 
which T féel very strotighy about’ Tonie it is almost an intdlerable 
den that d° country with the majesty ‘and power that lies in’ our 
people should become Wilnerable to aggression simply through eare- 
lessness) or through inadeqiate awareness of what the problem is. 

[ have repeatedly, after*my ‘@xperience in the wat, stated that I 
thought the cheapest form of insurance that this conntry could have 
was an adequate Military’ Establishment, tind by Miktary! Establish- 
ment T do riot just mean some soldiers with broomsticks or antiquated 

equipment. T mean’ a combat worthy’ Military’ Establishment sup- 
ported by afi‘ adequate industrial potential: 
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These committees here are well aware of my position on that 
through the budget presentations and through statements before them, 
I feel even more strongly now, with the introduction of some of the 
modern weapons, that this country simply cannot afford to let down 
its guard. It do not think that every time the Politburo zigs that we 
can zag. To me that is a rather stultifying position for us to be in. 

More particularly, to me it seems to be an invasion of the sover- 
eignity of this country and the people for us to have our policy with 
respect to our own defense decided very largely by the whim of a group 
of people in some other country. That to me does not make sense. 

I admit it is debatable, perhaps a controversial point. But to give 
you the answer as briefly as possible, I do not think that there is 
anything in the world situation today which would justify us in re- 
ducing our fighting forces or their state of readiness. I could be very 
wrong on that. I have been wrong many times before. But I do not 
think as frequently on this subject as I have on some others. 

Senator Coorgrr. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Are there any further questions of Mr. Lovett at 
this time # 

(No response.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lovett, the Chair wants to thank you for co- 
operating with us and helping in the matter before this subcommittee. 
I have 2 or 3 questions that I want to ask you later and perhaps some 
items I would like clarified. But since it is after 12:30 and Mr. 
McNeil is coming in this afternoon, perhaps the committee can recess. 
Will you be able to come back this afternoon ? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes. I am completely at your disposal, Madam Chair 
man. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. MeNeil is Assistant Secretary of Defense and 
an authority on the fiscal affairs, along with yourself. We will expect 
to hear from both of you in public session this afternoon, followed by 
the executive session. 

The committee will recess until 2: 15 this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12:32 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:15 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order. 

I would like to say that some members of the press said that they 
were not hearing very well. We have tried to make it comfortable 
und easy for everybody concerned. The only suggestion that I have 
is, if we want better coverage, the members of the committee and the 
witnesses raise their voices just a little bit. That will be helpful. I 
know of no other solution for it. 

Mr. Lovett, I have a couple of matters I would like to clear up. 
First, General Van Fleet made the statement that he reported con- 
cerning shortages regularly, almost daily. Senator Byrd referred to 
it this morning. As I understand it, those reports went to the Far 
East commander, who would be General Clark. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes. It is my understanding, Madam Chairman, that 
they go to the theater commander, who is his immediate superior, and 
then are forwarded in to the executive agent for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in this enterprise, which is the Department of the Army, the 
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Chief of Staff of the Army being the individual executive agent as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The CuatrMan. Did any of those reports ever reach you as Secre- 
tary of Defense ? 

Mr. Loverr. Of the reports from—— 

The Cuarman. From General Van Fleet, either directly, indi- 
rectly, or in any form. What I am trying to get at is, if he was 
reporting shortages only to the theater comm: ander, you, here in Wash- 
ington, or we here at the Capitol, have no way of knowing what the 
situation was. 

What became of those reports? Did they ever go to the Secretary 
of Defense ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. That is a matter of detail that I cannot answer ac- 
curately, Senator Smith. My impression is that those reports, as a 
matter of routine, are forwarded to the Department of the Army as 
they are necessary as work papers for ordnance and G—4 in the Army 
staff. 

As to the part of the question as to whether I ever saw them, I have 
no accurate recollection of any particular instance. I would assume 
that in connection with the constant. raising of the question of obliga 
tions and ammunition with the Army, that at some time those basic 
papers were sent up to the Office of the Secretary, either to the 
Comptroller’s Office, the Munitions Board, or wherever it may be. I 
think Mr. McNeil will be able to answer that, as that lies especially 
within the control field and not in the policy field. 

Che Cuarrman. What I want to know, Mr. Lovett, if I can get it, 
is did you ever personally see a report that General Van Fleet was 
reported to have sent through on the shortages of ammunition ? 

Mr. Loverr. I have no recollection of seeing a report from General 
Van Fleet on the shortages, but that would not be unusual, and I 
would very probably see it in some summarized form as, for example, 

memorandum. But I cannot answer your question accurately. 
I think that the committee would be fair in assuming that somewhere 
along this line I did see either a report or a summary, but I am not 
able to give you the dates. Perhaps my former associates coulc l. 

The CHamrMan. I am very anxious to settle that one point because 
t makes a great deal of difference whether those reports remained 

Japan, or whether they remained in the Office of the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, or whether they went to the Secretary of De fense. 

You may remember in the earlier hearing in March I asked a similar 
question, and then suggested that perhaps after many of those reports 
were sent in and there was no help coming in to the field, that the 
general would be within his rights to report directly to the Secretary 

Defense; and General Van Fleet, I think, said that would be 
insubordination. 

it seems to me that somewhere along the way it must be m: andatory 

iat those reports be forwarded in some form or other to the Secretary 

f Defense so that if the answer is insufficient money, he may find 
ca why, and Congress may also find out something about the criticism 
that is being made. 

Mr. Loverr. To the best of my recollection and belief, those reports 
from the field commander and the theater commander do not, as a 
matter of routine, come directly to the Secretary of Defense. I think 
that is a standard practice. That is as far as I can inform the 
committee on that point. 
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I think Secretary McNeil would have a more accurate knowledge in 
that field, and the Secretary of the’ Ariiy’ ¢an ‘give ‘you’ that. 

The Crratraran. T have one more observation and that'is that you 
first knew or recognized the shortage in November °1952"and did 
something about it. You, had had’ rumors before, but ‘net - until 
November 1952 did you take action. 

Mr. Lovetr. No, Madam Chairman, that is not what' T intended to 
leave as an impression. Starting as far back as February 1961, after 
the Congress had acted in January, and following ‘the President’s 
Executive order which I referred to earlier, the question of the’ ade- 
quate production of ammunition and the matter of obligation of funds, 
was a subject of almost weekly discussion with the services! directly 
involved. 

This, as I tried to indicate, was only otie of a vast nuniber of prob- 
lems, The question, as I understood it this morning, was a rather 
specific one: What was your first recollection of the fact that'a ¢ritical 
shortage existed, and I said to the best. of my recollection, supple- 
mented by the documents which T submitted to the cortimittee here, 
it was in September or October 1951 where’ the critical character of 
one round, as compared with a stock level, was brought to my attention. 

The Cnarrman. Will vou repeat again what you did, ‘rather than 
discuss it with the people who were concerned about, it, at that time ! 

Mr. Loverr. I directed the Secretary of the Army, as I indicated 
earlier, to investigate this matter, told him that I had heard that this 
was approaching a critical level of ‘supply. [then had the’ Comp 
troller’s Office, which serves really as a quasi-audit outfit for pérform 
ante, look into it, and in connection with the preparation of the’ 1953 
budget it showed clearly that the production which had been planned 
and financed, was way behina schedule on certain of these rounds. 

In those circumstances it was normal to draw the contlusion that 
a critical shortage Was approaching, Was in accord with the facts. 1 
had previously put Mr. Dean, my special assistant 'on procurement, a 
man of very gréat experience, who ran the Chevrolet company and the 
ordnance end of it during World War IT, on the problem some months 
earlier, and the facts which he brought in on November 6 confirmed 
the apprehension which we felt about the procedures and the pro- 
duction. 

The Cuairman. That was November 6, 1951? 

Mr. Lovetr. 1952. 

The CHatrman. Is that the first. that happened after the 1951 
discovery ? 

Mr. Loverr. No, Senator Smith. A variety of steps. were, taken, 
which are set. out in chronological sequence and supplied to the com- 
mittee. ‘The first time that the problem ‘had becéme definitely prov- 
able that the Army was explaining the problem by saying they had 
insufficient funds, occurred as a result of the meeting on November 6 
in Chicago, attended by two of the senior ordnance officers, Mr. Dean, 
and several manufacturers. ; 

When that was reported to me the next day, T called this meeting, 
which I referred to earlier this morning, with the Secretary, of, the 
Army, the Chief of Staff, the various ordnance officers:involved, and 
the Under Secretary of the Army, and my. own ‘staff, including Mr. 
Dean, ‘and in effect said. that I thought that’this ‘explanation only 
served to cloud the problem. 
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How could they be out of funds when they still had over $214 billion 

obligated as of the end of October? How could they be short of 
funds? Had they not missed. the point here?, And what were they 
doing about it? 

[ then found that after investigation, that the system of followup 

| particularly of expediting, was not adequate in my opinion, and 
| told the Army that Mr. Dean would assume charge of this’ whole 
program on these five short rounds, acting with whatever authority 
the Secretary of Defense then had. 

The Cuairman. That was in November 1952? 

Mr. Loverr. A sammary of that conversation is contained in a mem- 
orandum dated November 21, 1952, written by the Under-Secretary 
of the Army, Mr. Johnson, and addressed to the Assistant Chief of 

ff, G4. The title of it is “Expediting of ammanitidn procure- 
ment of critically short rounds.” 

| will read excerpts from it mto the record now if you choose, 

The Cuatrrman. If you will. 

Mr. Loverr (reading) 

This will confirm our discussion of 12:30 p.m. on November 19 in “which I 
transmitted the following information regarding my :conference with Secretary 
Lovett and Mr. Hugh Dean at 11a. m. the same date. 

To digress a moment, this is a pickup of the’ meeting held ‘on 
November 7: 

rhe Secretary of Defense expressed his belief that ammunition stpply and 
production in the five critically short rounds, that is 105,155, 81 mm., 60 mm., and 
12 mortar shells, are at such dangerously low levels ab to Warrant iuimediate 
emergency ection. 

He characterized it by saying that for all intents and purposes he felt it, was 
necessary to place wmmunition procurement on a mobilization basis. 

‘That lis, to act. as though we were under full mobilization and not 
under partial mobilization. 

The Coamman.’ Still)talking about, November 1952? 

Mr, Loverr; (November 21, 1953. {| Reading :] 


He stated that Mr. Hugh Dean as his preduction adviser now has the full 
authority 6f his office on a liberal interpretation basis to take such action as 
he deems necessary to overcome both supply and production deficiencies, He 
emphasized that the need for current production should take precedence over 
such ‘secondary considerations as— 
and then if lists three— 
avoiding a hiatus in production due to the lack of orders at.some future date, 
concerned over the maintenance of the production base once produetion. efiters 
the cutback phase at some future point in time, being overconcerned over minor 
price differential&S arising from such considerations as using steel or brass eas- 
ings, or ‘the reluctance to! pay overtime for increased production. 

In many of; these lines they were then running on a oneé-shift basis. 
When that was brought out fully I directed them, throueh' Mr. Dean, 
to gd on either two 10-hour’ shifts, or 3-shift “basis. [Reading :] 

Mr. Lovett stated further that he felt;the ammunition situatien is in such 


position that rather.than add additional funds to the 1954 budget request, the 
1058 supplemental request should contain a $50 million request for this purpose+ 
expediting so-called ammunition procurement— 

He desires that every action possible, be taken to. expedite production, inehud- 
ng the use of, whatever priority ratings ane-deemed necessary to aecomplish 
indicated purpose. 
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Mr. Lovett was particularly concerned over the delays in obligating 1953 funds 
and will want a full review of our efforts to achieve a better showing in this 
area. I anticipate firm directives will be forthcoming from Secretary of Defense 
Lovett in the immediate future, encompassing many of the points outlined in 
this memorandum. 

This information is furnished, therefore, for your guidance in order to expe- 
dite our entire efforts in this field. 

That is in accordance with my best recollection, and it was written 
by Mr. Johnson. 

The Cuairman. If I may think out loud for just a moment, Genera! 
Van Fleet and others have testified that there has been a shortage of 
ammunition, of certain types of ammunition, in Korea. That is the 
reason this committee is sitting, because the full committee passed upon 
a resolution stating that there was a shortage. 

General Van Fleet reports or tells the committee that he reported 
day after day, week after week, anyway, concerning his fears about 
the shortages. You first heard about it in November, or first felt that 
the shortage was critical in November 1951? 

Mr. Loverr. October 1951. 

The Cuarman. October 1951; that is about 6 months after General 
Van Fleet went over to Korea. You immediately ordered something to 
be done. You called upon Mr. Dean to expedite, or go into the matter, 
but it was another year, even after the point of its being a critical 
matter; a year before anything specific came in to you. 

This. morning your testimony indicated that one of the faults in the 
ammunition program lay in the Army organization. 

Mr. Loverr. May I interrupt just a moment? 

The CuHatrMan. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Loverr. Madam Chairman, I think that the long period o 
time has perhaps injected some confusion in dates. Mr. Been did not 
come into the pietare until the middie of 1952, calendar year. Between 
October 1951 and his arrival, there were literally hundreds of occa- 
sions when action by the Munitions Board, Office of the Secretary, the 
Comptroller’s Office, et cetera, were taken. They are all in this chrono 
logical list from the official records. 

The action taken up to November 1952 was through the Army. In 
other words, they are the Military Department whose responsibility 
ammunition is. Their actions were taken with the assistance of the 
Munitions Board. the Office of Defense Mobilization, NPA, et cetera. 
It was in Reseudber 1952 that it became unmistakably clear that so 
long as they were talking about fund shortage and reducing lines— 
and this is the point I am trying to get clear—then they had not 
yet really identified the production problem, in my opinion. All the 
period of time prior to that, the acceleration of production, the attempt 
to cure the bugs which were in the production line on the steel casings, 
and certain fusing problems, et cetera, were being dealt with by the 
Munitions Board and Army in an orderly fashion, Still, some of the 
senior officers were stating formally that they did not have funds 
enough and, therefore, they would have to cut out certain production 
lines and stating that to manufacturers of ammunition. 

The Cuairman. But were they reporting it to you as Secretary of 
Defense? 

Mr. Loverr. The Ordnance Department made these statements and 
T thought that—well, they did not make a great deal of sense to me. 
The Army had repeatedly, over and over again, said that they were 
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running short of funds. That came to a head in August 1952 m an 
exchange of letters which I think might fairly be characterized as 
posterity papers. 

I received a letter from the Secretary of the Army about the general 
subject of wanting more funds, to which I replied in August 1952— 
pointing, out that “his problem was not one of funds but one of pro- 
duction. 

The CuamMan. But it took a year to identify the problem? 

Mr. Loverr. No. I am still afraid that I have not made the point 
clear. 

The Cuarrman. I do not want to argue, but it is an awfully im- 
portant point. 

Mr. Loverr. There were two problems, Senator Smith. One was 
the production problem. That had been identified quite clearly in my 
mind long before. 

The other problem was whether or not the inadequacy of the pro- 
— performance was the result of a lack of funds, or was it a 

lure to identify the missing gaps in mac dhins toalave or in the general 

ytem, or was it a failure to obligate the funds they had on hand? 
Tt was the latter aspect of the thing that made me feel that it would 
be better to get this problem of the five rounds out of the hands of Ord- 
ance and G—4 and into the hands of Mr. Dean. I took that action 
in November 1952. The knowledge of the criticial shortage in one 
round, as was previously mentioned here, went back to October 1951. 

The CHamman. So there is certainly something definitely and 
drastically wrong when it takes that long to correct a shortage of the 
small items that they were so much in need of in Korea. This brings 
me to the point that I wanted to make in the first place about your 
remark this morning concerning the Army organization needs. 

You noticed specifically that the system of accounting in the Ord- 
nance Corps was very unsatisfactory and that accurate information 
was very difficult to obtain 

Do you believe that the principal fault with Ordnance is the lack 
of an accurate accounting system, or does the problem go much 
further ? 

Mr. Love The problem in my opinion goes much further. May 
Itry tis clarity that # se of the word “accounting”? By the accounting 
system I mean the system of accountability, including the basic figures 
on which inventory levels are derived and maintained —inventory, 
stock, expenditure, and all of those statistics which are absolutely 

ential. 

The problem, Madam Chairman, is not limited to the Ordnance 
r The problem is an Army-wide difficulty, in my opinion. 

The CHamman. Is the entire policymaking mec hanism—that is 
all of the decisions involved in getting a job done—now obsolete? 

Mr. Loverr. In my opinion, it is. 1 can only state, as I said earlier 
today, that the administrative lead time—by that I mean the time that 
it takes to get the paper work through the machine within the Army— 

8 far too long. 

I have here a memorandum in answer to a question I asked—I am 
nable to express any personal view on this point—I asked specifically 
what the adininistrative lead time in the Department of the Army 
was—in such items and I have this answer from Mr. Dean: “Adminis 


Corps 


; 
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trative ledd time is up to 287 days.” Thatiis over 9 months to get the 
paperwork through from: the time they get the,funds,until the time 
they work out the contracts by negotiation, to the tune the district 
organization gets it, to the time the manufacturer gets’ it, all that 
sert of business. That is too long, in my opinion, 

Senator Henprickson. Is that 287 days? 

Mr. Loverr. 287 days according to this memorandum. 

The CuAmman. The committee is very, anxioug to, pinpoint, the 
ficiencies in this organization on policymaking mechanism., Pe owhaps 
Mr. McNeil can better do that, would you say, Mr. Lovett ? 

Mr. Loverr, I would think so, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuamman. I have one more question. This morning, there 
was mention made of contradiction in General. Van Pleet’s testimony. 
In one place he did hot have enough ammunition, and in. another. place 
he had enough to go forward with if he had been permitted. to. 

Is it not, true that less ammunition, such as we are talking about, is 
needed on the offensive than on the defensive? . In other words, maybe 
the answer is that he could get along. if he -were going forward with 
less than if he were sittuig still on the defense? 

Mr. Loverr. That is too much of an expert artilleryman’s question 
for nie, Senator Smith. —L just. de not know. 

Under question from Sé¢nater Cooper, as L recall it, I said that I was 
bewildered by some of the testimony and that; I felt, that:even with 
the privileged pesition I had oceupied, with the knowledge of this 
thing going back over some period of years, if Lcouldn’t understand 
it it was reasonable to assume that it nust- be confusing,to the public, 

I mentioned later that there appeared to me to beat least a contra- 
diction. I was left with an impression that something was needed to 
clarify the fact that in May—in answer to a question from, Senator 
Byrd, as I recall it—General Van Fleet said that: in,May his stocks in 
Korea were at- zero. In June he asked to go on the offensive, he said: 
“T was crying to be turned loose.” That means that inJune he had, 
apparently, all the ammunition that was needed fora ecounteroffenstve, 
or attack of some sort. . I do, not. know... That is why I asked if | 
could have a look at the document which covers that particular event. 
I find it confusing. 

‘That is all the point.that I was making. 

The CuatrmMan. It is very iniportant to clear that: matter pup, and 

has been stated that. larger ammunition. was, used, when they went 
en the defensive than when-on the offensive, and I want to be sure to 
get it clarified if I could. Maybe some military man can do'that. 

Mr. Loverr. Lam sure he could, Lhaveshad noexpertence. in that. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very muely, Mr. Lovett. 

Are there any other questions? 

Senator Brrp. I have one question, Madam C hairman. 

Mr. Lovett, you have discussed the obstacles and diffieulties of let- 
ting these contracts properly and so forth.- Can that be remedied by 
directive of the Secretary of Defense, or is there any. change in the law 
necessary ? , 

Mr. Loverr. Senator, I think there will have.to. be some adjust- 
ments in the Armed Services Procurement, Act. . I do not, believe the 
National -Security Act itself needs to be much. altered. I. think 
one of the problems arises out. of the multiplicity of aets bearing on 
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this subject. .I,do, not think it,is;a. difficult thing to, change; Senator 
Byrd, I really do not. 

Senator Byrp., You.could not have done; it as Secretary of, Defense? 

Mr. Lovett. No, sir, I do not.thinkso,, "The services are,very, jealous 
of the-procurement, function, 

Senator Byrn.) You did. not have the power to, do it,? 

Mr. Lovert. They have. separate laws relating ,to, it, and 1; do mot 
think.that the Seeretary,hasthe power to, contravene those laws. 

‘he CuarrMan. Certainly there is\some, power, needed, somewhere 
so it, will take less.than a year to follow, through,on ashortage; 

Mr. Leverr., Again;Senator Smith, v year, was not;taken im, follow- 
ing through on the shortage from October 1951,.or whatever date you 
choose, until November. , The matter was, followed, through with the 
Munitions Board, the Army, and others involved. 

[| think the point that I was trying to emphasize is that the cumber- 
some machine makes it more difficult to handle this,thing through the 
ordinary channels.than, itydoes, if you were able to, tidy, the machine 
up or bypass those channels. 

The work: with, the producer, in, the field, is, very. frequently sur- 
rounded by a multiplicity of redtape which in my opinion is. unnec- 
essary and undesirable. 

Senator Byrp. I understood you, to say that; you did ,bypass.a ,lot 
of that by, Mr. Dean’s appomtment. 

Mr. Lovers,, Yes, sir, 1,did. 

Senator, Byrp, Even, then you just.cannot accomplish it...I should 
think it, could, be accomplished by a directive of the Secretary within 
the Department. 

Mr, - wert, [think much of it,can, but, the organization into dis- 
tricts, the requirements, which are imposed. from, the, point of view of 
accountability, were not, abandoned when Mr, Dean. took over... He 
came, in, after a lot of the additional facilities were about to come ito 
production. But he put, fulltime on, it and we took some, shortcuts. 

Senator Byrp, You took, a shortcut when you; wrote to, General 
Clark. 

Mr. Loverr,, Yes, sir, I did. 

Senator Byrp,, You-did not require.a, law to do that. 

Mr. Loverr. No, sir, I claim that, is directly within my, rights. 

Senator Byrp. No law would be necessary to require these other 
ollicials to report to the Secretary of Defense on critieal matters such 
as the, shertage.of, ammunition, 

Mr. Loverr. No, sir. 

Senator. Byrp. It, is certainly a matter it seems to me that should 
havecome to. your attention sooner than it did, 

The Cuamman, Senator Hendrickson ? 

Senator Henpricwson. 1am disturbed, Mr; Lovett, by your, state- 
ment, that the, procurement procedures are so different in the different 
services that you were handicapped in that field. 

Mr. Lovyerty Senator Hendrickson, let me, explain—— 

Senator Henprickson., [say Iam disturbed because I) think, that 
is one area, Where,there should be unification, 

Mr. Loverr. I have tried to explain that ‘the three services have 
different setups in the procurement field. For example, in the Navy 
the bureau..chiefs report to the Seeretary of the Navy. , The Chief 
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of Naval Operations has a different function from that of the Chief 
of Staff in the Army. It is far easier 

Senator Henprickxson. I gather that you are paying tribute to 
the Navy procedures as compared—— 

Mr. Loverr. I think the Navy procedures, from the business point 
of view, are superior to the Army’s in this field. They had 8 years 
of headstart in getting themselves on a business basis. 

Senator Henprickson. Could not the Army follow the Navy’s good 
behavior—their good example ! 

Mr. Loverr. If the laws are changed. The Army Organization 
Act, the Navy Organization’ Act, and the Air Force Act all prescribe 
a certain fixed organization. And on top of that you have the Armed 
Forces Procurement Act which deals with this specific subject of 
procurement. That is what Senator Byrd, as I understand it, was 
asking, and that is why I said it would take some readjustment and 
clarification of authorities. 

That also was what I mentioned in this November 18 memorandum 
now a part of the record. 

The Cramman. Senator Cooper, do you have any further questions 
at this time? 

Senator Coorrr. Yes. 

Mr. Lovett, do you know whether it is a fact that in the period since 
the commencement of the Korean war that use and expenditure of 
ammunition has exceeded production for the total period 4 

Mr. Loverr. I do not know on the total period, Senator Cooper. 
It is my impression very definitely that the consumption has been 
largely carried out of stocks on hand, and that the rate of production 
during a substantial part of this period was not adequate to meet the 
consumption and rebuild reserves in these special rounds. 

Senator Cooper. Ammunition has been allocated to Europe and 
to NATO and to other areas in the world and then we supply our own 
forces in this country. With those growing needs, plus the know]- 
edge of the fact that the consumption of ammunition in Korea was 
exceeding production, would not that total of facts create in the minds 
of the Defense Department that it was a very serious situation ? 

Mr. Loverr. It was a serious situation, Senator Cooper. The 
amounts involved in this from the point of view of funds available 
were $8.3 billion. That is worldwide, including MSA. The am- 
munition distribution is quite a separate problem from the one that 
we have been discussing so far, the shortage of these five rounds. 
Ammunition has to be located worldwide. 

Certain amounts are allocated to the Far East Command, certain 
amounts to Europe. So that to get a fair picture of the whole thing 
you have to look at not only stock but at production and distribution. 

As I pointed out earlier there were many rounds in which, in Korea, 
there was an excess over the authorized stock level for that theater 
during many months of this period. 

‘The Cuarrman. The Chair will state that the resolution adopted 
by the full committee stated “worldwide ammunition in all of the 
services,” but it was the purpose of this committee to go into the Korean 
shortages first. 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Coorer. When Mr. Dean was named as your expediter, 
was there any particular person whose duties he took over? 
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Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. Mr. Clay Bedford, who had been his prede- 
cessor as Special Assistant for Production Expediting. Mr. Bedford 
is a very distinguished industrialist. He was selected by, I think, the 
Office of De fense Mobilization, for this field. I got him when he 
left them. 

Senator Coorrr. Did Mr. Dean supersede in authority in any regu- 
lar function or any department of the Army, one who had the primary 
job of getting the ammunition out ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. I do not think he superseded the Chief of Ordnance or 
G4, or the Chief of Staff, but from November on, as you can see from 
the Under oe of the Army’s memorandum, which I read to 
you here, I directed him to exercise any authority which might be 
vested in the Secretary of Defense to expedite the production of this 
ammunition. 

The significant thing, as I see it, Senator Cooper, is that part 
because of actions theretofore taken, in the way of providing addi- 
tional facilities for ammunition, the ammunition output increased 
from the end of October 1952 until February 1953—which is the last 
time that I knew anything about it—very, very substantially, without 
one additional dime of money being used, and I think that is the point 
that Senator Byrd was asking about earlier this morning. 

Senator Coorer. My reason for asking that, in my first question, is 
in giving this man, Mr. Dean, this duty, were you placing him a 
to aid the authority who had been handling this particular job, « 
were you placing him in this job with the idea that whoever had lent 
handling it was not handling it properly ? 

Mr. Loverr. Mr. Dean has a secretary, and I think one assistant. 
So clearly, in the interests of orderly procedures and the conservation 
of manpower, he had to work through the Army agencies, so that he 
did not supersede an individual but he had the authority to direct 
any one of those individuals to do this, that, or the other thing in order 
to accelerate product ion. 

It was limited to the acceleration of the production of these five 
rounds. 

Senator Cooper. Someplace during these hearings, or at some time, 
it was suggested that the shortage might have resulted from political 
decisions, or rather that political decisions had their effect on the flow 
of ammunition. For example, the beginning of truce negotiations 
inight have led someone in the Department of Defense to assume that 
there would not be as much need for ammunition. 

Is there any value to those suggestions or is this trouble purely one 
of some failure of procurement ‘of production or decisions within the 
Department ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. I read those statements, or at least the implication in 
the statements. 

Senator Coorrr. I think the implication might have been—— 

Mr. Loverr. I was absolutely appalled by it because there was noth- 
ing, to my knowledge, which in the slightest degree had a bearing on 

any political implications either in its precise or in its general sense. 
Ammunition was not being produce ed just for Korea. I think that is 
the emphasis that I would like to give it. 

The ammunition shortage was worldwide. The efforts to produce 
it were not wholly successful. Certainly they were not satisfactory 

32501—53——_8 
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from my point of views (So}thelshortages were the results, of pro- 
duction | faivires anda niixture, of abpolete methods of organization, 
complicated .prdeedures, if, you choose, nfistakes in. judgment, but 
néver imything te do with polities, Pelities;neyer.entered this, 

Neither the legislative branch nor the executive branch ever, as far 
as know, did anything, to,injeet,a politi¢al consideration Inte this. 

Senator Cdorrr,, |E asked you that; because £-did, not, think at; was, very 
clearly determined or answered when previous, diseaission jyas,had. 

Senator Hanorickson,; Madam Chairman’ 

The, CusirMan, Senator, Hendrickson 

Senator Henprickson.: Ma, Lovett, is it not true that. General) Van 
Hleet’s mission in Jvore® wasa limited ene? 

Mr. Loverr, bdo not think L.quite know, what jpateenan en Per- 
haps the military will have to define that by reference to their special 
files j de was-certainly not: released, to igo on wp bo the, Yalu, or past 
tlie, Yalujlor/anything like that: |. My general recolleetion;-and, I, give 
this with some reserve because it iS pretty, hand, to remember the thou- 
sands and thousands of considerations during .aj26-month,pexiod and 
General Pitan was very punctilious ia. advising me,each morning 
at about §3/15.0f the importantexchangespyith the theater commander, 

As I recall ity the general.direetive-tand this is a matter, which your 
stafiican aoe mine drem me recerdswas.imefiect to anflict the. maxi- 
nium materiel and personnel damageon the enemy consistent with. the 
security of hisiown forees, to use-/his-ait and navy tothe, utmost-—this is 
to Clark, Lam speaking |of—but it did not autliorize: him, without 
reference to his theater commander, or the Joint G hiefs of Staff, to 
embarkoma geheril offensive: 

Senator Henptic KSON,, That.is what. DT meant. ; Thank ;yoa, sir, 

The Caammany Mr, Lovett, thank! you very; much, | We would be 
very pleased if you would feel that you canstay with us-this afternoon 
and be with us: when we go;into executive session after. we hear, from 
Mr. McNeil. 

Mr. McNeil, will you come tothe table? 


STATEMENT BY HON..W., J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT, SECRETARY -OF 
DEFENSE’: AND COMPTROLLER OF THE | DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


The Carre an, Tv introducing ‘Mx McNeil to the committee I will 
not cover again the material which gave this morning in iitroducing 
Mr. Lovett.> feel that Mr, MeNeilis well known to'this group!) We 
wre thoroughhy familiar with him ahd his work m;the Department of 
Defense. 

| would like to introduce a biographical sket¢h of Mt. MeNeil!s back- 
ground into the record at this point. 

Wilfredid MeNeil was tborn on! February 21) 1901,:at) Boone; Iowa. 
Hé servedoas president of the Pirst: State Bank of Brandon} Colo., 
from 1923to: 1926. » He them served-asia distributor forthe Nash Motor 
Co. from 1926 to 1930. 

Mr. MeNeil served 4n ‘the! United StatesoNavy! andowas released: in 
1945 with the rank of rear admiral After hisirelehse fromthe Navy 
in'1945, Mr. MeNeil was appointed fiscal director of thé Navy Depart- 
nient. "Subsequently; in 1947 he: served.as administyative assistant to 
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the Secretary of the Navy, and from 1947 to'1949 was special assistant 
to Secretary of Defense James, Forrestal. 


v bu Mr, MeNeil, was/appoimted. Assistant Secretary, of, Defense in Sep- 
wry tember’ 1949, and alsp was designated comptroller of the Department 
5 Aa of Defense, 
ee I would like to state for the sake of, the record that Mr, MeNeil has, 
yoy like Mn. Lovett, served his country .in, the uniform of a naval, officer, 
d. and also asoe civilian, ia, Which-eapacity. he now, serves.”) He was a 
trusted special! assistant to ithe late Secrvetary,.of Defense James For- 
restal, and later in 1949, he was appeinted as, Assistant, Secretary. of 
Vian Defense; Mb: MeNejl 4s the fixst-andjenly man to hold the position of 
{ Assistant ‘Secretary. of; Defense an gharge of, fiscal matters,,.He) has 
Her- held this post in both; Demeevatic.,and now Republican administra, 
Rta tions. 
Rast In this latter eapacity, the conunittee desires to secure, from, him the 
BiNe fiscn] policies, of the Department .which, have had am eftect, on..our 
hou- ainmunition, program... We. knosv, that he, will deal with the problem 
ane of money, with full, and complete detail 50 that, the members, and the 
alae people of this country may know, what.we, haye spent.in this, program 
dex, and what we have received for that, which we. have spent: 
TAU L would. like.to, ask, you, Mr. McNeil,,if, yen have,a, statement, that 
eel you would like:to,putjin the recondor read. for the commatttee ¢ 
ithe Mr. McNem. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, 1 
HS AS do hate a.short. statement which on,2 or,,points will tough again upon 
me answers.Mr, Lovett,gave'to members of your committee, 
5 £0 


To that extent the statement may, be repetitious but. 1 think, it might 
serve to, give a chronological or more, conyplete summary, pieture, 
The Cuamman. We will appreciate that very much. 

t be Mr, McNenm. Since, being called. to 2ppear before; this, committee, 


Gon I have again reviewed the appropriation, requests and the adequacy of 
on the funding for ammunition, procurement. for. the, Army during the 
last.3 years... This.teview supports the statements, that have been made 
to this committee:that whatever problem, existed im ammunition sup+ 

plies was not, due, to Jack of funds, 
OF Lhad hoped.te have available today a statement which clearly, traced 


OF funds for ammunition frem the time they, were appropri: ated iby. the 
Congress until they were placed under firm contract and spent by each 
of the military departments, 

vill In order to. have such information, I, requested the thre@ military 

ng departments to provide this information in;a special ,report.,; This 

Ve special. report, was considered, necessary. because ef, the recent. jaint 

of General Accounting Office-Bareau of the Budget-Department of De- 
fense survey which, has,,found,that, ™m, far. too many; cases; sunple 

k directives.or instructions to. subordinate oftice to take procurement 
action. have been recorded as.firm obligations, implying by such action 

va. that a firm contract had been executed, The speeval, report from the 

i. Nayy and Air Force is available, 

or As of this date, however, the, Department, of the Army. has-been 
unable to furnish this information,, The.information.is basic to the 

in investigation your committee is condueting, as)itas only after appro- 

vy pris ited funds'are Converted into firm contracts with private producers; 

t- or inte, work. orders in thescase of Government-owned. plants, that 

to action Starts foward, production of an,end item. 


j 
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The record of the earlier hearings before the full Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate indicates that $6.7 billion had been made 
available, either on the basis of initial requests or through reprogram- 
ing, for the procurement of ammunition for the Army. At that 
time—it was in early March—it was reported that the ‘unobligated 
portion approxim: ated $700 million. 

Under date of March 26, however, the Department of the Army sub- 
mitted to Chairman Saltonstall a special report covering the period 
from July 1, 1950, to January 31, 1953, which shows that total funds 
available from appropriations, reprograming and replacing accounts 
totaled $6,541,449,238 and that, of this amount, $1,240,031,765 remained 
unobligated as of January 31. According to this report of the total 
amount available, $1,852,250,484 had been spent. 

We have been unable to reconcile either of these two statements with 
the report known as form 4, submitted monthly to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. Before the close 
of these hearings, it is hoped that these reports together with the 
special report from the Ar my can be further developed and reconciled 
in order that the record may be complete. 

Because of such differences, none of these reports can, for the 
moment, be accepted. However, I believe that the varying figures do 
show the relative magnitude of the funds available and the funds still 
unobligated. - 

In earlier testimony before this committee and questions submitted 
by members of this committee, the question has been raised as to the 
amount of funds requested for ammunition during the various steps 
of budget formulation compared to the amounts appropriated by the 
Congress. 

While the details will be available in a report which will be sub- 
mitted later to the committee, an Army report of March 24, 195: 
indicates that since fiscal year 1951 to date in fiscal year 1953 the iy 
Ordnance Corps requests for ammunition as submitted to the Army 
Budget Advisory Committee were in the amount of $8,994,519,598. 

The Army Budget Advisory Committee recommended and the 
Chief of Staff approved, requests totaling $7,285,873,289 to the Secre- 
tary of the Army, who, in turn, requested of the Secretary of Defense 
the sum of $6,139,721 466. 

The Secretary of Defense requested of the Bureau of the Budget 
*5,672,927,850. There were transmitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent requests totaling $5,334,871,850. 

The Army statement indicates that the Congress appropriated $5,- 
099,841,508—a reduction. The ammunition account is a part of the 
“Procurement and production” appropriation for the Army and the 

reduction made by the Congress in “Procurement and production” 
appropriations was distributed by the Army against the ammunition 
program in the amount of $235 million. 

This sum—$5,099,000,000—together with funds reprogramed from 
other procurement areas, and reimbursements from such sources as 
the military assistance program, made a total, prev iously reported to 
this committee, of $6,672,068,613 available since Korea’ for procure- 
ment of ammunition. 

That figure compares closely with the $6,700,000,000 figure given to 
you in March. While the above statements have dealt with funds 
available over a 3-year period, any production which was likely to have 
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en delivered to Korea prior to the opening of these hearings would 
ave had to be the result of contracts placed prior to December 31, 1951. 
Army reports show funds available for ammunition during the first 
vear of war in Korea of $2,279,408,000. Total obligations for ammu- 
nition did not equal this amount until 6 months after the close of fiscal 


year 1951, or December 31, 1951. Meantime, an additional $1.800,- 


100,000 of fiscal-year-1952 funds had been made available to the Army 
for this purpose. 

In addition, $663 million was made available from MSA funds in 
late September 1950 by special arrangement with the Secretary of 
State in order to permit achieving a substantial production rate at an 


early date. 


This morning that was referred to as borrowing. Actually, what 

as done was to request of the Secretary of State the allocation of 
$1,181,000,000 of MSA funds which were available for the precure- 
ment of military end items, and of that $633 million for ammunition 
because such money was available for the same types of ammunition 
1s would be procured by the Army. 

Therefore, by the release of this MSA money at this early date for 
placing contracts to get production started, it was felt to be the wise 
thing to do—making it possible to achieve substantial production 
rates some months earlier than by waiting until the Congress con- 
vened in December. 

l want to make it clear, however, that the money was used for the 
purpose for which appropriated and whether MSA funds or Army 
funds were utilized, would be immaterial as far as getting facilities 
nto production. 

Examination of the records will show that this MSA money made 
vailable on an urgent basis in the early fall of 1950 was not actually 
itilized until the following spring. 

Examination of the production data for the combined program 
ndicates that we have not yet, for certain critical rounds, achieved 
i: rate of production which equals the rate planned and financed dur- 
ng the first 18-month period, following the outbreak of hostilities 
I} Korea 

Expanding on that for a moment, in the spring of 1951 the produc- 
tion schedules recommended by G4 of the Army, approved and fully 
financed, were at a sufficiently high rate which, if achieved, would 
have made a tremendous difference in the amount on hand this past 
year. 

In other words, very substantial schedules were established and fully 
financed in the spring of 1951, round by round, for these critical 
items. 

In reports submitted to this committee, the point has been made 
that the budget assumptions which did not forecast a continuation 
of the war in Korea beyond a particular fiscal year were in part re- 
sponsible for a shortage of funds and for failure to achieve adequate 
rates of production. 

To look at this one budget assumption and to assume that it alone 
controlled financing and production is to ignore several other major 
assumptions, all of which had effect on funds and production rates. 

As a result of the application of all assumptions, production rates 
were approved and financing was provided in fiscal year 1951 and fiscal 


year 1952 and continued in fiscal] year 1953 sufficient to provide for 
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authorized rates of fire in Korea and to’ provide for the maintenance 
of substantial reserve stocks. Asan example and detailed in amemo- 
andum from Secretary Lovett dated August 15, 1952, tothe Secretary 
of the Army, a comparison of the amount budgeted ‘for certain eritical 
itenis, as against amounts actually used, shows that while the budget 
assumptions did not'éall for amounts in excess of consumption in the 
currént fiseal year, the facts were that quantities financed were sub- 
stantially in excess of actual consumption. 

As the se¥eral supplemental budgets, to balance out Korean tequire- 
ments, were forwarded to the Congress to finance anything that was 
necessary, such itenis as maintenance and operation, troop pay, trans- 
portation, additional food and clothing requirements, it was also‘¢on- 
sidered whether it was necessary to include additional amounts ‘for 
hardware. 

In those instances, when the supplemental budget was submitted. to 
the Congress, ‘it was not found necessary to request’ substantial 
amounts of additonal procurement money because of the large un- 
obligated and unexpended balances remaining in Army accounts: 

A point also has been made in the report submitted to this: commit- 
tee by the Army that “because of protracted reviewing’ of the fisci] 
year 1952 estimates, the request for 1952 funds did not reach Congress 
until April 80, 1951.” 

The facts, well known at that time to officials of the Department 
of Defense, are that although the formulation of the fiseal-year-1952 
budget began on December 14, 1950, when the National Security Coun- 
cil approved the basic military forces tobe provided for; at the same 
time the Council also directed that a review be made of materiel 
requirements and the establishment of an industrial production eapac- 
ity which could’ be expanded very rapidly im the event ‘of full mobi- 
lization, with the financing for these steps to be incorporated in the 
fiscal-year-1952 budget. 

It was not wntil April 17,1951, that the Department had approval 
from the National Security Council fora spécifie program with which 
to go forward to the Congress.’ Pending this'decision, however, the 
National Security Council had provided general guidance for expand- 
ing production and broadening the industrial base. 

In the meantime, all of the Services—Army, Navy, and Air—were 
authorized and mstructed to expand procurement with the funds then 
available, using a partial financing techniqnethis was in the spring 
of 1951—to start production at levels substantially in excess ofthat 
which could be completely financed. 

This procedure was discussed with the Appropriations Committees 
of the Congress prior to the adoption of such a temporary financing 
expedient. Reports showing the extent to which! commitiients were 
being madé against the future’ availability of fimds—that is, using 
the partial financing techniqtte—_indicate that extensive tise was made 
in all major fields ‘of procurement except ordnance! 

While over 50 different rounds of ammunition até important to the 
Army, the erux of the production’ problent has ‘always been im’the five 
rownds which have been discussed’ during these hearings: 

During the summer of 1951, the’ Ariity presented ‘and there’ ‘was 
approved in behalf of the Chairman Of the Munitions Board andthe 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptreller) ; prodtiction sdhédtiles, 
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Y — if met for each of these rounds, would have produced ammuni- 
ion during the period in question considerably in‘exeess of the highest 
rates ever authorized for use in the far eastern theater. 

fn order to prevent any ‘delay in proceeding with important pro- 
duction: plans, the following’ statement was inchided in ithe June 1, 
1950. directive'issue by the Chairman 6f the Munitions Board : 

Pending approval of, the new production schedules called for above, procure- 
ment of items on. the attached’ item ‘list may continue as currently planned: 
Modifications may alko De’ made in. such procurement to meet exigencies of! the 
service, 

In other words, while they were firming schedules up to'make a more 
omplete package so that it could be certain that présent procurement 
levels were reasonable, adequate, and were fully financed, services were 
to go ‘ahead with their then current plans and production levels. 

In that connection, I think the classified statement which is included 

the folder delivered to your committee last night or this mornmeg, 
will list:a number of actions that were taken during 1951 and up until 
the summer of 1952. 

In listening to Mr. Lovett’s answers to several questions T thought 
there probably should be emphasized'the actions taken duritig ‘this 
period, 

Early actions were taken through normal channels, and it was not 
until after apparently some of the normal channels did: not seem to 
be getting results that the other ¢ourse was ‘taken of cutting across 
normal lines. 

Thereiare available—ave have them here for, the committee-—-on a 
classified basischarts indicating the position.that could have existed 
had approved and financed production schedules been met. 

I think the charts will clearly show each of the various steps, and 

hen:you-see them it is probably well to bear in mind that each of 
the several, schedules as changed, shown on. these charts, was fully 
financed. 

The OnatrmMan. Are those for executive session 4 

Mr. McNem. Yes; because they show consumption rates, stock 
levels, and so forth for each month. These first schedules were super- 
seded by, schedules at later:dates, which reflected on a progressive basis 
the failures to meet financed production schedules. 

While the financing was adjusted in each budget to reflect the over- 
funding resulting from failure to get production, in no case did the 
changes in the early period covered by these new schedules stem from 
directives from the Secretary of Defense to reduce production. 

Expanding on that point just a bit, if a production schedule of 
X hundred thousand rounds per month was financed beginning in the 
spring of 1951, and 6 months ora year later that production had rot 
been achieved and a new 'schedulé was submitted showing a different 
rate, or, reaching a.,certain Jevel ata later date, it liad the effect of 
placing the programs in an overfinanced position. 

Those amoints of overfinancing were taken as a credit against any 
future requirements because ‘the money had not) been ‘utilized. ‘So, 
rather than,any, directives to, reduce production during.this period, the 
complete record will show that forimany months past: the Secretary of 
Defense both orally and in wit ing exerted pressure and took action to 
nerease the unsatisfactory ammunition-production Tevels, partieu: 
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larly in the critical rounds; meantime the Secretary at that time was 
constantly checking to make sure that adequate financing was 
available. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much for that very clear statement. 
Senator Byrd, will you start the questioning of Mr. McNeil? 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. Mr. McNeil, on April 2 I wrote a letter 
to Secretary Wilson and sent you a copy, asking for certain informa 
tion about the contracts, when they were made and so forth. 

You have not had 4 chance, I assume, to get that information. 

Mr. McNeiw. We received your letter asking for that information. 
A part of that information we had anticipated—2 or 3 of the item: 
had not been included. 

We will provide it during these hearings. It is not available today. 

Senator Byrrp. Madam Chairman, I would like this letter to be put 
in the record. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection it will be put in the record. 

APRIL 2, 1953. 
Hen. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Mr, Secretary: Please find enclosed a series of questions in the fort 
of blank tables relative to the Army ammunition situation. I should like to have 
it understood that the reference to ammunition in table IV, page 2, under the 
heading of “Deliveries” and table V, page 3, under the heading of “Reserves” is to 
finished ammunition. 

This requested information is desired in connection with the investigation 
now being conducted into Army ammunition shortages by the Senate Armed 
Services Preparedness Subcommittee No. 2. 

It is expected that use of this information will be necessary during the hearing 
scheduled for Wednesday, April 8, 1953. Its receipt by that time will be 
appreciated. 

With my personal regards, 

Cordially yours, 
Harry F, Byrp. 

I. Appropriations (regular, supplemental and deficiency combined) for pro 
curement of ammunition for use by the Army (with appropriations for Air Force 
ammunition and &mmunition for any other use outside of the United States Army 
excluded ). 


Requested by Requested by 
Department Department 
of Army of Defense 


Requested by Enacted by 
President Congress 


(1 (2 (3 | (4) 


1950 
1951 
1952 


1953 to date 


Statement of policy underlying column (1) request. 

. Statement of policy underlying column (2) request. 

Statement of policy underlying column (3) request. 

. Statement of changes in administration policy required by column (4) legis- 
lation. 

Il. Dollar commitments made each year by contract or firm order for ammuni- 
tion procurement, from all appropriations for procurement of ammunition for 
use by the Army (with appropriations for Air Force ammunition and ammuni- 
tion for any other use excluded) showing amounts committed to plants operated 
by the Government and plants operated by private industry; and unobligated 
balances, at the end of each fiscal year, in all appropriations for procurement 
of ammunition for use by the Army. 
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Commitments (in dollars) 


Unobligated 
To plants balances at 
operated by Total end of year 
private in- 
dustry 


Fiscal year To plants 


operated by 
Government 


to date 


4-year total 


III. Expenditures, by years, for ammunition for use by the Army (with ex- 
penditures for Air Force ammunition and ammunition for any other use ex- 

uded) from all appropriations for procurement of ammunition for use by Army ; 
showing payments to plants operated by the Government and payments to plants 
operated by private industry; and showing unexpended balances, at the end of 
each fiscal year, in all appropriations for procurement of ammunition for use by 
the Army. 


tions for procurement of ammunition for Army (deliveries of ammunition for 
\ir Force and ammunition for any other use excluded), in terms of contractor 
order (tonnage, rounds, etc.) showing deliveries by plants operated by Govern 
ent and plants operated by private industry ; and showing undelivered balances 
on order at end of each year. 


IV. Deliveries of ammunition for use by Army, purchased from appropria- 


Deliveries 


From plants From plant 

operated by operated by 
Govern priv 

ment industry 


Total 


V. Reserves (or stockpile) of ammunition purchased from appropriations for 
procurement of ammunition for Army (reserves or stockpile of ammunition 
for Air Force or other use excluded), in terms of contract or order (tonnage, 
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rounds, etc.) in continental United States, Europe, Asia (excluding Korea). 


Korea, and other locations as of the end of each year : 


Reserves (or stockpile) 


| Outside continental United States 
End of fiscal year Conti- 
nental 
United Asia (ex- | | 
States Europe cluding | Korea Other 


Korea) 


1949__ 
1950__. 
1951 _. 
1952... 


(in reply to the above Senator Byrd received the following ‘letter :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25,.D. C., April 9,.1998. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
United States Senate. 


Deak SENATOR Byrp; Attached is an advance copy of the information on Army 
ammunition requested in your letter of April 2, 1953. 

In order to get this information to you as quickly as possible, I am passing it 
along without review, exactly as prepared by the Department of the Army. I 
intend to have my staff check this information, however, and will notify you 
as soon as possible of any errors or points that seem to require clarification. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. McNeEwW, Comptroller. 

Enclosure: Five Army tables. 

(Inasmuch as the enclosures transmitted with this correspondence 
are Classified “secret” they will be made part of the executive record of 
the subcommittee. ) 

Senator Byrp, On page 2 where you speak of the appropriations, I 
would like to have you state to what extent any other funds can be 
transferted that have not been obligated, upon the direction’ of the 
Secretary of Defense or the President. 

Mr. MeNrtn.. First, money is available initially from:two sourees: 
One is direct appropriations, and the other is reimbursements’ for ma- 
terial sold. An example in the case of ammunition, covering ‘a Very 
narrow field, would be if .80-caliber ammunition were sold by the 
Army to the military-assistance program, the reimbursement would 
be available for the production of more .30-caliber ammunition for 
replacement. Reimbursements could be used for 105-millimeter am- 
munition permitting the Services to keep stocks in better balance. 

Then, within a broad appropriation, such as Congress has currently 
provided for procurement and production, a number of classes of items 
are included: tanks, trucks, vehicles, construction equipment, ammu- 
nition, passenger cars, everything up and down the line that could be 
classed as major equipment, covered under the one umbrella of the 
appropriation “Procurement and production, Army.” 

Transfer authority is available clearly within and between all of 
thosé various major programs. "There is authority also in section 405 
of title TV, but we have constrned that as being rather limited and 
for specific purposes and because we have had substantial funds in our 
procurement accounts that were unobligated at no time has it been 
necessary to seek such other sources. 
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Senator Byrp. ‘Then he reganded the appropriations as idequate, I 
assume, because no) effort was, made to transfer, exeept this sale; of 
ammunition ¢ 

Mr. MeNeit., used ammunition as an exaniple, It could be tanks, 
trucks, jeeps, or ammunition, delivered) to MSA. from stock, 

Senator Byrp.) In case:of an ¢mergency you had, ample funds that 
could be transferred? 

Mr. McNem,! We: felt) that within tlie appropriation for procure- 
ment-and production of the Army we had ample funds. 

Senator Byrp.; There was no necessity to do that because the ap+ 
propriations were adequate ? 

Mr. McNew. We felt-so; yesysir. 

Senator Byxrp. You agreed with the previous witnesses and other 
witnesses’ that there was no Jack of appropriations that occasioned 
this shortage 4 

Mr. McNet. I agree with the previous witness that there was no 
lack of funds. 

Senator Byrp. On/page 3 you speak of the Army ammunition. .Do 
they have a separate procurement agency for the Nawy-and-Air Force? 

Mr. MeNeu.) In the Navy the Bureau of Ordnance isthe planning 
and procuring agency. In the Army, Army Ordnance is the 'pro- 
curement agency. The Ait Force does not have a separate activity 
handling ammunition procurement. The Army and the Navy, de- 
pending on the type,of ammunition concerned, ave usually the pro- 
curing agents for the Air Force under single service assignments! 

The Army: procures, for exainple, 30-caliber ammunition for thiem- 
selves, the Marines, and for military assistance. In 50 caliber it might 
be for Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines, as well as military 
assistance. 

In other instancés the Bureau of Ordnance will produce certain 
types of ammunition for the other two services. 

Senator Byrp. Is this appropriation a total appropriation for/all 
services ? 

Mr: MoNet. No, siri: The. amonnts' discussed here are for Army 
alone, without military assistance. 

Senator Byrp. And there is another appropriationfor thé Navy+ 

Mr. McNeir.::¥és, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. Which is separate. And for the: Air Force, also. 
There was some transfer of ammunition from the Navy tothe Army. 
One of the withesses testified that the Marines made a loan—they gave 
a loan of ammunition. 

Mr. MoNetn. That would not necessarily involve a dollar transfer. 
It probably would be ai transfer of X number of rounds to be replaced 
from later production. 

Senator Beno. That ds in addition. That transfer is im addition to 


these appropriations? 

Mr. MoNeu. Yes, sir, if it were a cash transaction except at times 
there are loans of stocks without: becoming a financial transaction— 
in other words, a “loan” 100,000 rounds of 30-caliber ammunition to 
be replaced. from subsequent production by the borrowing agency. 
That may: happen at/times in the United States, or it may happen in 
the various theaters. 
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Senator Byrp. As the Assistant Secretary of Defense, did you know 
of these shortages that General Van Fleet said that he reported almost 
daily ¢ 

Mr. McNett. Our office, and to my knowledge no office that is di 
rectly under the Secretary of Defense, received any messages—and 
normally we would not—from Van Fleet directly, nor would we nor 


mally receive any directly from the Far Eastern Command. Any 


information we received would usu: ally come in the form of a mem- 


orandum, justification, or some eemetan document to a request for 


funds, for allocations of material or when some particular action 
requested. 

Senator Byrrp. Where did these reports stop, in your opinion / 
What is the highest official of the War Department who saw these 
daily reports that General Van Fleet sent? Normally, the Van Fleet 
reports would go to the Far East Command—MacArthur, Ridgway 
and later Clark. 

Mr. McNem. Subject to checking it, I believe Far East Command 
reports would come to the Chief of Staff of the Army or to a division 
of the General Staff. 

Senator Byrp. 1 would assume that the Secretary of the Army 
would see them ¢ 

Mr. McNetz. He may have seen some of them. That is why I said 
subject to correction, 

Senator Byrp. You think it is possible it stopped in the Chief of 
Staff? 

Mr. McNer F roni my experience I believe many reports of that 
type showing stock levels, and so forth, probably go directly to the 

uppropriate division of the General Staff. 

Senator Byrp. As the Assistant Secretary of Defense you do not 
know of any of these reports that went directly to Mr. Lovett as Secré 
tary of Defense / 

Mr. MecNeit. No, si 

Senator Brrp. I de not mean directly, but that went from the Chief 
of Staff to the Secretary of the Army. That would be the channel, 
would it not? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. And from the Secretary of the Army to the Secre- 
tary of Defense / 

Mr. McNeit. I know of no communications directly from the far- 
eastern theater except the one that Mr. Lovett touched on this morn- 
ing in response to his direct communication with General Clark. 

Senator Byrp. When did you first receive the first intimation that 
there was a serious shortage of ammunition in Korea ¢ 

Mr. McNeit. My first recollection would be it occurred when I was 
attending a Munitions Board eas about December 1951 and then 
the emphasis was upon the overall stock position, although 2 or 3 
months earlier it was apparent that funds were not being obligated as 
planned. However, in the particular field of the budget. we were in- 
terested in financing a production rate which would provide for con- 
sumption and maintain or build reasonable reserve stocks. 

Primarily we would find out about it from two sources: One, the 
total gross stock levels, not feeling that we werg qualified to determine 
to what part of the world X rounds should be allocated. Budget em- 
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phasis would normally be on the total in their possession, the total 
iortages, the consumption rate and the production rate in order to 
lake certain that we had financed production at rates which would 
ichieve those purposes. 

Senator Byrp. You are on one of these boards, are you not? Which 
one is it? Do you pass on these appropriations ‘ 

Mr. McNew. Yes. That is one of the principal responsibilities. 
Our final recommendations are made to the Secretary of Defense, who 
finally comes to his conclusions with the Secretary of the Army, the 
Chief of Staff and other members of the Army Staff around the table, 
and similarly with the Air Force and Navy. 

Senator Byrp. You are not a member of the Army Budget Advisory 
Committee ¢ 

Mr. McNem. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Who composes that committee ¢ 

Mr. Garvocx. It is members of the Army General Staff and mem- 
ers of the technical services. 

Senator Byrp. As I understand, it is your judgment that the sched 
ile, the financial schedule and the money that was available would 
ave provided for adequate supply of ammunition of all types had 
ie contracts been delivered in time or rather made in time 

Mr. McNet. Had the schedules established, recommended by G4 
ind brought forward by the Army, approved and financed, been met, 
or substantially met, we would not be here today, sir. 

Senator Byro. What is the reason that that schedule was not met? 

Mr. McNet. I do not believe I am qualified to speak authoritatively 
n some of the production problems. I hear about them. I would 
say, however, it was a combination of a number of things. 

Mr. Lovett touched on some of them earlier. I think the lack of 
lear lines of authority, the work done through too many channels, 
vith too much compartmentation, which results in examples of lead 
time which were mentioned earlier in these hearings, is one facet of 
the problem. I think that a part is attributable to lack of proper 
idvance planning and notification of those advance plans to the 
people who may have to carry them out. 

More specifically in this case, because we were wondering why ¢ cer 
ain of these funds were not being obligated as had been forecast, I 
sent a couple of people to try to follow one of these transactions. "Ti 

as reported to me then that the ammunition center at Joliet, which 
andles the breakup of the round into its various components—this is 
ibout a vear and a quarter ago—was not familiar with the workload 
hat they would have for the following 6 months. 

In effect they were hearing about what they would have to buy as 
they opened the morning mail. That perhaps is a slight exaggera 
tion but I wanted to give it that flavor. They really would not know 
vhether they would have, for 6 months ahead, a procurement date 

100,000,000 a month or what. They were getting information on 
the ammunition program in, let’s call it, bits and pieces. 

Senator Byrp. Whose fault was that? We have to pin it down to 
some department or some person. Somebody must be responsible- 

Mr. McNwin. I regret, Senator Byrd, but I think Mr. Lovett gave 
a very proper answer. It is very difficult to identify individuals. 
Rather it is a combination of compartmentation, systems’ procedures 
and the lack of clear lines of authority. 
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Senator Byrp. Give the combination of people. This was:dene: by 
some human being somewhere, was it not? ‘The failures due to the 
lack of doing something. “Somebody must have failed.) Who.is it ¢ 

Mr. McNet.. May I attempt to answer that in amoment, Senator / 

Senator 'Byrp. Yes. 

Mr. McNem. But in ammunition you have this problem : that the 

same fuse is used in a number of different rounds. ‘Complet  roufds 
of ammunition are not placed under individual contracts, such as are 
trucks and automobiles, where you are ordering the complete end item. 
There is a place— it happe is to be located at Joliet—whic lr takes the 
requirements for complete rounds, breaks it into its various com: 
ponents. 

They attempt to have the several components contracted for im the 
part of the country which is most likely to be near the souwreb of par- 
ticular skills and facilities.) Therefore, it is important, TU think, that 
Joliet have rather complete knowledge of the whole ammunition pro- 
gram rather than just a particular item. 

Senator Byrp. Who would give them that infermation? 

Mr. McNew.. That would have to come:from the Chief of Ordnance. 
After these rounds are broken into their several components those 
numbers—speaking of requirements in’ terms of numbers-+go to the 
various ordnance districts, procurement districts, such as Boston, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and there are others. There the contracts are ac- 
tually placed with producers for these ¢omponents. ‘The component: 
are shipped to a Government arsenal for loading. |’ The ddading ir all 
the heavier rounds is in Government arsenals. 

So work orders, in lieu of contracts, would be placed with the Gov- 
ernment arsenal for the loading. » Ithink because let us say Johet.was 
not completely familiar with the workload they would have, ior with 
the approximate workload by rounds, it would be:a little bit: difficult 
for them to lay out a good procurement schedule, And similarly, the 
field officers would have the problem because ‘of: numerous: adjust 
ments in component sehedules. 

Senator: Byrn. That goes back to the Chief of Ordnance. He is 
responsible for not advising Johet of the work program. 

Mr. McNet.. Joliet felt that the followup of contraets was not/the 
responsibility of the local office but the responsibility of the ‘Chief of 
Ordnance. So I think for a time there was confusion of who should 
follow. up once a contract had been placed. 

Senator Byrrp. Who is responsible for this 9 months’ delay before 
they even negotiate a contract ¢ Congress appropriates the« money 
and that money is available and then it takes 9 months to even’ start 
to negotiate for a contract: is that correct? 

Mr, McNeww. I feel administrative lead time:is too long because of 
certain cumbersome procedures: 

Senator Brrp. Who is responsible for that 4 

Mr. MeNer. A system or procedure: has to fit: pretty(much the or- 
ganization which carries it out. I think there:are confused organi- 
zational lines and you aré bound in that case to have confusing | pro- 
cedures and systems: 

Senator Byrp. I do not think that is any. answer at all. I do‘not 
understand it! You get your money. 


Mr. McNett. | Right. 
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items required (i.e. 
Personne! Heater Kits 
etc.) 


FIELD SERVICE DIVISION 
Office of the Chief 

1, Receives & reviews copies 
of Procurement Programs 
and information copies of 
MIPR 

2. Distributes Procurement 









Progrom concurrently to: 
——_—— fe | ~ Office of oa ° Recommends special 
* Casta equipment items to 







Office of the Chief 





Stock Control Brench 
Maintenance Bronch 
3. Consolidates information 
from Operoting Branches 
& prepares recommendation 
4. Transits recommendations 
to Procurement Division 
5. Files Procurement Program, 
MIPR & copy of recommenda- 
tion 






















DETROIT ARSENAL 




































PROCUREME 

DETROMT ARSENAL RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT Vehicle 

Central Mail Room -_— DIVISION - Mail Room a T ortatic 

1. Receives copies of Procure- 1. Receives & distributes to ' Secti 

> ment Programs & information | appropriate Branch =—~> 2, Becetent 
copies of MIPR's 2. F orwards Engineering P <u 

2. Time stemps ond logs in eh = releases to Procurement <- & MIPR's 

3. Delivers to Development & Division 2. Assigns » 

Cagineetng Coparmen 3. Reviews « 





Invitatios 





PROCUREMEN T DIVISIO N 
National Procure ment Processing 
Branch 
Procurement Programs & MIPR's 
1. Register in 
2. Asi a | . 





PROCUREMENT DIVISION 





General Office Branch 
1. Receives Procurement 
Programs & MI PR's oo 





















RCE NTERDEPARTMENTAL PURCHASE REQUESTS 
UREME NT PROGRANS THROUGH THE ORDNANCE TANK AUTOMOTIVE CENTER 
IGAN AND THE DETROIT ARSENAL, CENTERLINE, MICHIGAN 


ORDNANCE TANK AUTOMOTIVE CENTER 


=o=— 











RATIVE DIVISION ee INDICATES PROCUREMENT PRO GRAM 


and Records 
rocurement Programs & 
1 copies of MIPR's 

‘ 

National Production 
sision 


ee ee eee §=INDICATES MIPR ON COMMERCIAL VEHICLES ONLY 


— ------ INDICATES INFORMATION OR APPROVAL FURNISHED 


mee = INDICATES INVITATION FOR BID OR BID 












ATIONAL PRODUCTIO 
CONTROL DIVISION 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION 
CONTROL DIVISION 










NAT'L PRODUCTION CONTROL Div, 
Orden and Scheduling Branch 
















1, Reviews Procubement Programs & TRACK VEHICLES Wheeled Vehicles 
information copies of MIPR BRAN CH Branch 
2. Assigns Serial No. to Program | Reviews Procurement 1. Receives Procurement 
=" 1 3. Prepares basic “production schedules Pro: Programs 





gram. 
2. Amigns Production 
Facility on Negotiated 
Contracts. 


and estimates” - Vehicles only - 
No dollar amounts shown 

- Distributes action and information 
copies 

- Files copies 


2. Assigns Production Facility 
on Negotiated Contrects 
3. Recommends Procurement 
action on A dministrotive 
Vehicles 















oe 


























FIELD SERVICE DIVISION 
Maintenance Branch 

+ Determines list of concurrent 
spare parts required on new 
vehicles 

« Recommends list of concurrent 
spare parts to Office of the 
Chief 

+ Develops catalog of spare pa’ 

and packaging instructions 























FIELD SERVICE DIVISION 
Stock Control Branch 
1. Determines no. of sets 
of concurrent spare par ts 
2. Recommends to Office 
of the Chief 
3, Receives and issues 
Shipping Instructions on 
concurrent spares 


FIELD SERVICE DIVISION 

Records Service Branch 
1. Fumishes list of spare parts 
as requested 














RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 
Wheeled Vehicle Branch 
Project Engineer 
1. Receives & reviews Procurement 
Program & MIPR's 

2. Determines that drowings & Specs 
are available & up to date. if 
not: Develops & writes specs, 
contacting AMC Supply Division 
as required 
Chtains approval from Specifico- 
tion Division 
Submits tc Engineering Service 
Division for drowings 

3. Prepares Engineering release, 
citing or attaching drawings & 

specifications 







CENTERLINE, MICHIGA™ 


-UREMENT DIVISION 

Vehicle Branch 

portation Vehicle 
Section 

pceives & registers in 

ocurement Program 

MIPR's 

signs to Buyer 

views and approves 

vitation for Bid or 


posal 














RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 

DIVISION - Wheeled 

——P—| 1. Receives & distributes to 
Project Engineer 

2. Coordinotes & approves 
Project Engineer's 
recommendation 

3. Tranamits Engineering 
release of Procurement 

Division 

































PROCUREMENT DIV, PROCUREMENT DIVISION 
Office of the Chief Vehicle Bronch 


1, Receives & reviews O ffice of the Chief 
Procurement Program 1. Receives & reviews 
& MIPR's Procuremen! Program 
















-~--—~-----<¢-- 


_ 
! 
' 
' 
' 























2. Logs in 


4. Files 





- BID OPENING ROOM 

|. Receive Bids ond prepares 
preliminary abstract 

2. Filed by opening time & dates 

3. Open call and record Bids on 
preliminary abstract in public 




















4. Type & proofread preliminary 
abstract from Bids 
5. Send to Duplicating 





DUPLICATING 
1. Duplicate preliminary abstrocts 
& retum 
















BID OPENING ROOM 
1. Send oll envelopes & 
ebsracts to Buyer 
















DETROMM ARSENAL 
Central Mai! Room 

1. Receives copies of Procure- 
ment Programs & information 
copies of MIPR's 

2. Time stamps and logs in 

3. Delivers to Development & 

Engineering Department 


PROCUREMENT DIVISION 
General Office Bronch 

1. Receives Procurement 

Programs & MI PR's 


3. Delivers to Nations! Procure- 
ment Processing Branch 
4, Files information copy 


COMPTROLLERS OFFICE 
Budget & Fiscal 
1, Receives & reviews Procure- 
ment Programs & MIPR's 
2. Determines that proper funds 
ore cited 
3, Posts commitments 
5 . Receives & reviews "PAR 


Purchase Action Report 
6, Posts ob! igations 





BUYER 


1, Secure extension of acceptonce 
time from Bidder when nec- 


coemary 

2. Prepares contract and initiates 
O .T.A.C. Form No, !6 

3. Determine further routing of 


contract by value 


PRICE ANALYSIS 


1, Price analysis & recommendo- 
tions 





BUYER 


1, Receive Did Envel ope: 
2. Copies of abstract follow 
3. Check no, response items 


4. Check low Bids 
5. Request by name, 


5. Request by memo, Eng'r 


determinations on 


deviations and “or equve 


items" 


6. Verifies by memo to 
Requisitioner all except- 
lons to delivery sched.'s 

7. District survey re questes. 




















RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
DIVISION - Mail Room —_— >_> 
1. Receives & distributes to 


@ ppropriate Branch 


2. F orwards Engineering 
releases to Procurement 


Division 


PROCUREMEN T DIVISIO N 
National Procure ment Processing 


Branch 


Procurement Programs & MIPR's 


1. Registers in 


2. Assigns Production Order No. 

3. Delivers to O ffice of Chief, 
Procurement Division 

4. Files informat ion copy 


Invitation for Bid or Proposal: 


1, Registers in 
2. Assigns Numb er 


3. Checks Bidders list against 


debarred | ist 
4. Obtains bive prints 


5. Types Invitation for Bid 
6. Mails list to Bidders and 


District Offic es 


7, Prepares synopsis for Dept. of 


Commerce 








DETROIT ARSENAL 























































CENTERLINE, MICHIGA’ 























SUREMENT DIVISION RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


Vehicle Branch DIVISION - Wheeled 
portation Vehicle | . Receives & distributes to 
Section Project Engineer 
eceives & registen in | — > 2. Coordinates & approves 
ocurement Program P roject Engineer + 
MIPR's ma < - recommendation 


ssigns to Buyer 
eviews and approves 
iitation for Bid or 


oposa! 


3. Transits Engineering 
release of Procurement 
Division 








PROCUREMENT DIVISION 
Vehicle Bronch 

Office of the Chief 

1, Receives & ~views 
Procuremen' Program 





PROCUREMENT DIV. 

Office of the Chief 
1. Receives & reviews 
Procurement Program 
& MIPR's 




































2. Distributes to Vehicle and MIPR's 
Branch 2. Records 
3. Assigns to oporopriate 
Vehicle Section 








PROCUREM EN T DIVISION 
VEHICLE BRANCH 
Transportation Vehicle 
Section 
1, Receives and registers 
in Procurement Prog, 
and MIPR's 
2. Assigns to Buyer 
3. Reviews ond opproves 
invitation for Bid er 
Pi@posn! 










PROCUREMENT DIVISION 
Duplicating Section 
|. Duplicotes Invitation 
for Bid or Proposal 
2. Delivers to National 
Procurement Processing 
Branch 











PROCESSING SECTION 

1. Post information on 
2706 C Cards 

2. Mail & distribute to: 
Consignees; OCO; 
Budget & Fiscal ; 
Stock Control Price 
Analysis 

3. Set up Contract Folder 

and file 














PROCESSING SECTION 
1. Record receipt of original 
contract document 







DUPLICATING 
|. Reproduce 


















RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 
Wheeled Vehicle Branch 
Project Engineer 

1. Receives & reviews Procurement 
Progrom & MIPR's 

2. Determines that drowings & Specs 
are available & up to date. if 
not: Develops 4 writes specs, 
contacting AMC Supply Division 
as required 
Chtoins approval from Specifico- 
tion Division 
Submits te Engineering Service 
Division for drawings 

3. Prepares Engineering release, 
citing or attaching drawings & 

specifications 








PROCUREMENT DIVISION 
-BUYER- 

1. Receives & reviews Procurement 
Programs & MI PR's 

2. Amsembles info mation for 
Invitation for Bid ot Proposal, 
obtaining: 
Engineering re lease and con- 
current spore parts list 

3. Establishes Bid ders list from 
Source file 

4. Requisitions Bl ve Prints 

5. Prepares invita tion for Bid or 

Propos! 





























CO NTRACTING OFFICE 
1. Signature 


BUYER 
1. Write final contract after 
receipt of PAR 






RECORD & CONTROL 

|. Distribute PAR's: 5 Adm. District; 
2 Buyer; | OCO (Planning); 4 G-4 
(over $50,000); 3 Budget & Fiscal ; 
1 Source File 

2. Record vendor contract No & value 

3. Monthly PAR report to Washington 













BUDG ET & FISCAL 

1. Allocate allotment no. to each type 
of fund on PAR 

2. Send to Duplicating 














RECORD & CONTROL 

|, Register in by date, Buyer, IFB No, 
Vendor's name, dollor value 

2, Assign Contract No, & PAR No, 

3. Audit, check extensions, breakdown 

4, Check fraud and indebted lists 

5. Register on Master Item Requisition 
Register 

6. Type & proofread PAR 

7. Send PAR to B&F 

8. Accumulate no, of items for weekly 
manag @nt repo 
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OFFICE OF THE CHEF OF 
ORDNANCE 
industrial Division 
Ammunition Bronch 
1. Forwards approved 
Procurement Progrom 
to Orinonce Ammuni- 
tion Center, 













OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT 
General Service Branch 
Mail & Records Section 

1. Receives, logs in, & time 

stamps Procurement Programs 

2. Deliver to Budget & Fiscal 

Branch 












MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
1. Receives Procurement Progroms 
& determines requirements for 
propellants, explosives & chemicals. 
2. Determines loading facility 
requirements 
3. Estimotes costs 








MANUFACTURING DIVISIO N 
Production Planning O fice 










4. Schedules production of propellants, 
explosives, & chemicals; initiotes 
production instructions 

5. Schedules loading facility & 
initiates production instructions 

6. Provides packaging instructions 









MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Storage & Packaging Bronch 
1. Determines odequate pockaging 
2. Prepares or reviews specifications 
ond drowings covering storage 
and packaging methods 





. Schedules new production 
. Reviews & approves Monthly 


. Maintains follow-up on 






renovation & demilitari zation 





Production Forecast Sheets 






Production performance 























MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Loading & Renovation Branch 

. Determines capacity of lines 

. Exercises technica! spervision 
over ammunition & component 


loading 



















AIR FORCE 
PROCUREMENT 


FLOW CHART OF PROCUREMENT PROGRAMS CONTAIN . 
T, ILLINOIS 


| 
AMMUNITION ORDERS OTHER THAN SMALL ARMS or 


N 
| 
THROUGH THE ORDNANCE AMMUNITIONMCENTER, JOLI 


G 
N 
E 


ORDNANCE AMMUNITION CENTER 










Production Order sent to 
District Office for con- 

tracting for components 

or metal ports 







COMPTROLLER DIVISION 

Budget and Fiscal Branch 

1. Receives 8 copies of Procurement 
Program & distributes 

2. Enters on Funds Contro! Register, 
Analysis Register, & Allotment 
Ledger 

3. Files 

4. Posts funds required to Analysis 
Register by component breakdown 

5. Requests additional funds if 
required 

6. Authorizes funds & prepares & 

distributes Production Oren 





















Production O rder sent to 
oe _ =——_e installation for explosives 
or loading 













INSPECTION DIVISION 
1. Recelves copy of Procure- 
ment Progrom & Production 
Order to permit distribution 
of gages & testing equipment 
& for fund requirement for 
such items 












MATERIAL DIVISION 

1, Receives Procurement Program 
& breaks down into components 
& meta! parts 

2. Estimates cost of component 

3. Determine Target Schedule 

4. Directs procurement of ammun. 
comp. & materials 

5. Requests District Office to 
solicit proposals from Vendors 
for components and meto! parts 

6. Evaluates proposals sent in by 
District Office 

7. Initiotes instructions for preporo- 

tion of production orden on com- 

ponents and meto! parts 


































MATERIAL DIVISION 

Requiremedts Branch 

1, Receives, interes & 
controls requirements for 
complete rounds, loaded 
components & meto! pts 
breaks them down into 
major procurable components 

2. Determines Target Schedules 
for planning purposes 

3. Prepares Monthly End item 

Production Forecase Sheen 



















— ee Sauweg roomy o~ = LS  — 
initiates production instructions 
6 . Provides packaging instructions 





aad 


3. Maintains follow-up on 
Production performance 









MANUFACTURING DIVISION / 
Storage & Packaging Bronch 
1, Determines adequate packaging / 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Loading & Renovation Branch 
1. Determines capacity of lines 
2. Exercises technical spervision 
over ammunition & component 
loading 
. Initiates production instruc tions 









2. Prepares or reviews specifications 
and drawings covering storage 
and packaging methods / 







Maen... 





MANUFACTURING DIVISION wa 
Propeliants, Explosives 
& Chemicals Bronch 
1. Determines capacity ond 
schedules production of 
propellants, high explosives, 
& exercises technica! super- 
vision over manufacture 
2. Initiates production instructions 
3. Regulates shipment of occepted 
production & maintains Stock 


Records 












: 
j 
: 


em Propeelionts, Explosives & Chemicols 


——_—_—— NL Components and Metco! Ports 






a ee ee 

2. Estimates cost of components 

3. Determine Target Schedule 

4. Directs procurement of ammun. 
comp. & moterials 

5. Requests District Office to 
solicit proposals from Vendors 
for components and meto! ports 

6. Evaluates proposals sent in by 
District Office 

7. Initiotes instructions for prepore- 

tion of production orden on com- 

ponents and meto! parts 


























MATERIAL DIVISION 

Requiremedts Branch 

1. Receives, interppren & 
controls requirements for 
complete rounds, loaded 
components & meto! pts 
breaks them down into 
major procurable component 

2. Determines Target Schedules 
for planning purposes 

3. Prepares Monthly End item 

Production Forecase Sheets 




























MATERIAL DIVISION 

Requioting Bronch 

|. Breaks down requirements 
received fromRequirements Branch 
into requirement for subcomponents 

2. Prepores Preliminary Work Plan 
Sheets establishing desired 
component delivery schedules 

3. Requests procurement oction of 
components & meto! ports to meet 
schedules 

4. Follows up procurement action 
for established requirements & 

requests expediting 





MATERIAL DiviSiOt 
Industrial Production Bronc 
1, Plans procurement of component 








ports 

2. Requests District Offices © 
solicit proposals from Vendors 

3. Evaluates proposals sen! in by 
District Office 

4. Expedites deliveries 

5. Determines “contro! materials 
requirements & allocates approved 
requirements to Ordnonce Districts 
& OAC Installations 















Forged & Machined Prod. Sect 


Fabricated, Stomped & Drawn 


Products Section 


Requests District Office to 
obtain proposals from indus- 
try for compone nts or meta! 
Packaging Materials Section parts os appropriate. Pro- 
posals received are evoalucted 
and instructions issued for 
preparotion of o Production 
Order. 





Screw M chine Products Sect. 


Chemical Pyrotechnics § 
\ i ti 
en aero 32501 O - 53 (Face p. 122) No. 3 

























































NOTE: This chart depicts tactical vehicles and 
@mmunition metal parts or component . 
Miscellaneous ite-ns Including outomotive 
_— parts ore handied on oc similer basis 

when "negotiated" procurement Is effected. 






ORDNANCE TANK AUTO MOTIVE CENTER 


1. Forwards requests for informal ploposals. 















2, Receives proposals from District Offices, 
evaluates, selects District, & forwards 
Production Order or Directive to negotiate 
contract to appropicte District Office. 





ORDNANCE AMMUNITION CENTER 


















|, Forwards requests for informal proposals. 
2. Receives propossls from District Office, 
evaluates, selects District & forwards 
Production Onder or Directive to nego- 
tiate contract to appropriate District 
Office. 





PROSPECTIVE CONTRACTORS 
1. Prepares ond submits ao 
proposal in form ond B 
detail requested c 


Etc. 


CONTROL 8RANCH 

Requests for Proposals: 

1. Receives, sorts & routes to appropricte 
Branch & Section 

2. Prepares and files Control Card 

3. Sends eveluoted proposals to Procure - 
ment CANTER. 

Production Order or Directives: 
. Receives 10 copies, assigns Project No. 
& register in 

2. Makes up individual Production Order 
Contro! Register & files with copy 

3. Distributes copies of PO to Budget, 

Price Analysis, Procurement Planning, 

& Commodity Branch Negotiator 





1. Receives, verifies proper coordination 
2. Checks all figures in Droft Contract 







G 


Sepa for Proposal: 
; - Receives & records in Card File 


3. 


Production Order or Directive: 
- Receives and records in Cord File & Stotus 


- Obtains drawings from Production Service 
- Requests preproduction plant survey 
. Checks ers pues work load 





FLOW CHART OF 
THRU ORDNANCE 4) 


ENERAL OFFICE ODI 
OFFICE SERVICE B 


MAIL AND RECORD SECTIO N 
Requests for Proposals: 
1. Time stomps & classifies 
2. Records in register under 
classification 
3. Prepares contro! slip and files 
copy for follow-up 
4. Routes to Procurement Planning 
Division & deliven 
Proposals & Production Orders or 
Directives 
1. Time stomps & attaches route 
sli 
26 i to Industrial Division 


« 
‘ 


| 
4 


’ 
R 



















INDUST 



























AMMUN ITION BRANCH 









Prepares “abstrocts” & summary of proposals, 
evaluating in terms of price & conditions, 
noting deviations & other focton 

Makes recommendation to Board of Awards 






Book & assigns Negotiotor 





UESTS FOR PR AL PRODUCTION ORDERS OR DIRECTIVES 
eT OFFICE INVOLVING SEPARTHENT OF THE AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT 
NATING IN SUPPLY DiviSION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


DETROIT ORDNANCE DISTRICT 


OF RE 
DISTRI 
ORIG! 


ems §=REQUEST FOR PROPOSAL OR PROPOSAL 


— ee me PRODUCTION ORDER OR DRECTIVE 


PROCUREMENT PLANNING DIVISION 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
BRANCH 
1. Fumishes "Procurement Werk 
Plan” list of Contracton 
previously selected for 
ability to produce item 
















PRO DUCTION SERVICE BRANCH 
« Réceives request for? roposal 
« Requests "Procurement Work Plan” for 
item from Industria! Mobilization 
+ If item has indicated dollar value under 
$100,000, routes to "Smal! Business” 
Service Branch 
4. Prepares source list, selecting pro - 
spective Controcton, ually a min- 
imum of 4, maximum of 10 
5. Reproduces drowings from Technical 
Section Files or obtuins reproducable 
copy from Picatinny Anenal (Requires 
about 5 days) 
6. Contacts Industrial Division to establish 
oppropricte “Due Date” 
7. Prepares & mails “Request for Proposal” 
letters (Standard Ferms) allowing an 
18-day period for retum 













yn — 






w 






























SMALL BUSIN ESS SERVICE BR. 

1. Screens "Requests for 
Proposals” under $100,000 
indicated value for ability 
of "Smoll Business" to 
produce 

2. Fumished “Source” List of 
"Small Businesses” 





















USTRIAL DIVISION 


1 R ok Toe MISCELLANEOUS BRANCH 
equest for Proposal: . 
None received at present on major vehicle O perotes on same basis os 
other branches for assigned 


Se items which are directed “Single Sowce” 
Procurement. Procedures would follow thet 
of Ammunition Branch . 
Production Order or Directive: 
1. Receives & records in Card File & Stotus 


commodities 





ols Book, and assigns Negotiator 

’ 2. Requests proposal from “Single Source", 
citing applicable drawings & specs. 

ds 3. Hos series of conferences with Contractor 
on costs, labor problems, complexity of 

s Operation, percentages of profit, etc. 


4. Prepares request for approval of Award & 
Droft Contract, obtaining price analysis 
& legal clearance 
5. Obtains approval of Board of Awards, 









CONTROL 8RANCH 

Sate ce 

: elves, sorts & routes to te 
Branch & Section 

2. Prepares and files Control Cord 

3. Sends evelvoted proposes to Procure - 
ment Cenrer. 


Production Order or Directives: 























& registen in 

2. Makes up individual Production Onder 
Contro! Register & files with copy 

3. Distributes copies of PO to Budget, 
Price Analysis, Procurement Planning, 

& Commodity Branch Negotiator 

Award File: 

1. Receives, verifies proper coordination 

2. Checks all figures in Draft Contract 

3. Post “Production Order Control! Reg.” 

4. Asigns Procurement Action Report 
(PAR) No. and Contract No. 

5. Enter: on PAR register 

6. Prepares PAR on multilith mot 

7. Obtains funds citation from Budget 

8. Hes PAR reproduced (25 copies) 

9. Retums Award file to Commodity 
Branch Negotiator with 2 copies of 
PAR 

10, Distributes PAR's to G-4 (1-4); OCO 
(4); Budget (5-15); Smal! Busines 
Branch (1); & Procurement Center (1) 

11. Files copies of PAR in Contract No. 






























& Distribution Unit File 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
+ 


| 
| 
| 
, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


| 
GENERAL 

| 

1 


OFFICE SERVICES BRANCH  \ 


REPRODUCTION SECTION 
1, Reproduces copies of PAR's 





2. Reproduces copies of 


controcts 








1. Receives 10 copies, asigns Project No. 


file, PAR No. file, Monthly PAR file, 





INDUSTR 


AMMUN ITION BRANCH 
Request for Proposal: 
1. Receives & records in Cord File 
2. Prepares “abstracts” & summary of proposals 
evaluating in terms of price & conditions, 
noting deviations & other focton 
3. Makes recommendation to Board of Awards 
Production Order or Directive: 
1. Receives and records in Cord File & Stotus 
Book & assigns Negotiator 
« Obtains drawings from Production Service 
- Requests preproduction plant survey 
. Checks Contractor's present workload, 
delivery recon, financial bockground, etc. 
« Negotiotes for best price obtoinable 
. Prepares request for approva! of Award & 
Droft Controct 
« Obtains legal clearances & price Analysis 
. After approval, types contract on “mat” 
. Obtoins signature of Contractor 
« Rechecks thru legal; sends to Contracting 
Officer for signature & DO rating 
. Sends signed contract to Contractor & 
retums file to Control Branch 





\ \ OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 


BUDGET BRANCH 


. Receives copy of Production 


Order & establishes Fund Con- 
tro! 


2, Cites appropriate funds on PAR 
3. Obtains additional funds If 


required 





\ 
OFFICE DIVISION 


SAFETY, SECURITY, INTELLIGENCE 


BRANCH 


, Arranges & performs security 
clearance on all potential 
Contractos 





LLL 


JSTRIAL DIVISION 






VEHICLE BRANCH 

Request for Proposo!: 

None received at present on major vehicle 

items which are directed "Single Sowce” 

procurement. Procedures would follow thot 

of Ammunition Branch . 

Production Order or Directive: 

- Receives & records in Card File & Stotus 
Book, and assigns Negotiotor 

- Requests proposal from “Single Source”, 
citing applicable drawings & specs. 

- Has series of conferences with Contractor 
on costs, labor problems, complexity of 
operation, percentoges of profit, etc. 

- Prepares request for approval of Award & 
Droft Contract, obtaining price analysis 
& lego! clearance 

. Obtains approval of Board of Awards, 
Board of Review & G-4 Vie OCO 

. After approval, types controct on "mat" 

« Obtains signoture of Contractor 

» Rechecks thru legal; sends to Contracting 
Officer for signature & DO rating 

. Sends signed contract to Controctor & 

retums to Control Branch 











































BOARD OF AWARDS 

Request for Propoms: 

1. Reviews abstracts of propos- 
als & recommends to Procure- 
ment Center 

Contract: 

1, Reviews summary of proposo! 

& droft of contract and, upon 

approval, issues Award 












BOARD OF REVIEW 
Controcts: 
1. Reviews summary of proposo! 
& Droft Contract on contract 
involving more than $100,000 
. On contracts Involving $10 
million or more, obtoins approval 
of G-4 via OCO 






PRICE ANALYSIS BRANCH 


- Makes recommendation to 








. Reviews final printed 


MISCELLANEOUS BRANCH 
O perates on some bosis os 


other branches for assigned 
commodities 





Makes com breakdown of 
proposals ond determines 
reasonableness of prices 
offered 


Negotiator 





LEGAL DIVISION 
Reviews rough droft of 
contracts for legality 


contracts prior to sig- 


nature by Contracting 
Officer 
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. 

Senator Brrp. You want 'to order some hand grénadesi: It takes 9 
months in order to get the order and negotiate with the manufacturer. 


What is the reason for that speaking in plain language’. I do!not 
understind these ‘terms that you use. 

Mr. MeNew. T would say ‘it is'a number of steps that it has to go 
through, and the dispersion of responsi bilit y——— 

Senator Byrrp. Who is responsible for that 

Mr.’ McNew. By the time it goes through a‘ number ‘of check 


g 
points. ; 
Senator Bravo. Did not Mr. Lovett have the power to establish regu- 
: lations and to correct conditions hke that ¢ 
Mr. McNew. Senator, I do not think regulations or directives wall 
cure it.’ ° 
Senator Byrp. He is the head of the Defense Department, or was. ' 


Mr. MoNet.. I think the answer ‘is to work out clean lines of or- 
ganization, and responsibility and then establish simpler procedures. 
I have here charts which/(may mdicate the kind of a problem it is. 
These charts list the desks and different units to which certain trans- 
actions ‘pass and were handled, cleared, reviewed, checked, before a 
requisition or procurement request got-to a contracting officer. 

I would like to introduce these charts into the record, 

(The charts referred to-are herewith msertéd.) 

Mr. MeNrin. If you go through that many steps-—— 

Senator Byrp. There are 34 such officers? 

Mr.’ MoNveim. Yes) but within each division the order goes to a 

humber of different desks. 

Senator Brrp. There are about 15 in each ones ‘That.is unbelievable 
to me, that ‘you have 34—it looks lke they will average about nine in 
each division here, and there tire 34 divisions. 

Mr. McNrem. I wanted to céunt them some ‘time, 1 am: told, by 
somebody who did count them, that there are'14, 

Senator Bri. ¥ ow ¢ould leave about-90 of them out. ‘That is some 
300 different agencies or people that have-to pass.on a contract. No 
wonder it takes 9 months to make a contract for hand grenades. I 
do not see why somebody somewhere, with all the authority piven to 
the Secretary of Defense, could not simplify and straighten out such 
a situation as this. Do you mean to sdy thattherd are 34 of these 
agencies with 9 branches in each one that have to pass on each con- 


tract ¢ 
Mr. MeNen. That study was made by one of the military depart- 
meétits which wondered why it took'so long te get an item under con- 
tract. 


Senator Byrp:| T always knew thereowas a lot of red tape in the 
Federal Governmerit, but J never came across a better illustration than 
that as to’ the ‘extent it has gone to. I wonder-that you got the: con- 
traet'in’ 9 months, Are ‘these committees or what under the subui- 
visions? Other burewus ¢ 

Mr. McoNeiw; May I read3 or 4: “Logs im and: logs out, logs in and 
logs out.” 

That means that:they make an entry when a request comes) in and 
record ‘it when ot goes out, so there is protection to the division in case 
somebody ‘says *You are to blame for delay.” From the record the 
division can show “we only. had it 11 days.” 
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Senator Byrp. How many days does it take to log them in and out! 
¥ hat is I efore the contract 1s made / 

Mr. McNew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. What do you mean by log them in and log them out ¢ 

Mr. McNei A record of when a procurement request is received 
by an office and it is passed out for action, and a record as to when it 
leaves the office. 

Senator Byrp. You mean they do not do anything, just take it in 
the office and send it to some other office / 

Mr. McNeiw. Such a record is not unusual as it permits an office or 
division later to answer questions as to how long they had an action 
paper. 

Senator Byrp. I have been asking questions for some time here try- 
ing to find out who is responsible for this, and I cannot get a single 
ume, not a single one. Everybody admits there has been gross in 
efliciency that has endangered our boys in Korea and could have 

created a very tragic situation, but nobody is responsible for it. 

Mr. McNew. Well, sir, what a chart like this indicates to me is this: 
that if any one of those 34 units took only 3 or 4 days each, you could 
not say that any particular one was responsible for the delay. 

Senator Byrp. What is responsible / 

Mr. McNei.. If you went to the next box and found that was 10 
day s, I do not believe you could Say they are responsible for the delay. 

Senator Byrp. Then who is responsible? They would certainly be 
responsible for some delay. If 34 agencies and 9 people in each 
agency have to pass on something, that takes a little while, does it not ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. If a man on any of these bureaus passes on something 
short of 2 or 3 days, no matter how simple it is, just signing his name, 
that is about as quickly as they ean do it. 

Mr. McNet. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. May I ask a question? Is that because of the pro- 
visions of the Army Reorganization Act that we have been talking 
about ? 

Mr. McNet. I think it contributes to it. 

The Cuarrman. Why does it have to take every one of those steps? 

Mr. McNett. I do not think it does. 

The Cuamman. But it does. 

Mr. McNett. That is one of the things that must be corrected. 

The Crarmman. Somewhere along the way I heard a story which 
sounded like a great-exaggeration to me about the number of times 
the paper is handled. You may have in mind some specific illustra- 
tion that may help us. I would like to have you pinpoint the defi- 
ciencies that bring about a thing like that, if you can. 

Mr. McNem. There is no simple answer because you cannot wash 
out some of those steps without actually developing ‘clean-cut organ- 
ization and lines of responsibility and a simpler procedure for doing 
it. There has to be a complete package before you c an really do any- 
thing material to correct a thing of that kind. 

The Cuatrman. Can you not tell us how to do that? 

Mr. McNem. Quite frankly there is only one way to do it, and that 
is a reasonable number of qualified people and a lot of hard work. 
You cannot do it by regulation or directive. 
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Senator Byrp. It is not embraced in the law, is it, those agencies? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. McNet. But various laws and regulations do help create such 
situations. For example, I think we would probably find one of those 
divisions to be a small-business section that checks to see whether the 
order can be placed with small business. I have not read that chart 
in detail, but 1 think that you will probably find one of those division 
checks to see whether a distressed area affects the procurement in ques- 
tion under Executive order so and so. It will go through such 
section to be cleared to be sure it is not something that could go into 
X, Y, Zarea which has 14 percent unemployment. 

Senator, Byrp. That does not take 34 agencies with 8 people in each 
agency. I imagine there are more than 8 people. There are 8 sub- 
heads, are there not, Senator Cooper ? 

Senator Coorrr. Yes. 

Senator Bryrp. Subcommittees, or subbureaus. 

Mr. McNet. I mentioned three congressional acts. Then there 
will be other provisions. If there are advance payments it has to go 
to that division. Then there will be other things required by Army 
regulations. In other words, it is not something that you wash out 
vithout thorough study. It involves organization, regulations, and 
pros edure. 

Senator Byrp. Has any Secretary of Defense ever asked for author- 
ity to change these laws? We thought when we passed this act, the 
National Security Act of 1947, that we were vesting enormous power 
in the Secretary of Defense, and we were. Here is what it says: 
Under the direction of the President and subject to the provisions of this Act, he 
shall have direct authority and control over the Department of Defense. 

It seems very strange to me that he could not issue a directive to 
abolish such a ridiculous proposition as having a contract go before 34 
agencies and 8 or 9 subdivisions in each agency, if I understand your 
statement. 

Mr. McNett. First I think that is a very good act . There may be 
points that need clarification. As a matter of fact, Congress just last 
fall, took steps to clarify the section that you just quoted, by including 
in the appropriation bill a section on procurement, section 638 of the 
appropriation bill, which cleared up | in the minds of a great many 
people whether the Armed Forces Procurement Act which was passed 
subsequent to the National Security Act, was controlling, or whether 
the section you just quoted was the basic authority. 

Section 638 of this bill last summer did ver y much to clear up that 
one point. 

Senator Byrn. I am very proud of the fact that I am the author, as 


you know, of section 402. To establish the position of comptroller, 


which you so ably and splendidly filled. I thought we were doing 
something to simplify things and I still think so. I would like to 
have somebody point to me the law which requires such a ridiculous 
proposition as that. What law is there? 

Mr. McNett. There is none. 

Senator Byrp. If there is no law, why can it not be changed then 
and why has it not been changed ? 

32501—53——9 
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Mr. MeNet. I just want to make the point, Senator Byrd, that you 
do not cure things of that kind; you do not clear lack of inventory 
records or the pricing of inventories and things of that kind simply 
by directives. You can issue a directive, but it still takes people with 
an understanding of the problem and how to correct it—and it still 
has to be done through an awful lot of hard work. 

Senator Byrp. Somebody has to do some hard work. We have 
plenty of people to do it. You have, as I understand it, some 35,000 
civilian employees at the Pentagon, have you not ‘—35,000 under one 
roof, which is a pretty big city in itself. 

Mr.McNett. Right. 

Senator Byrp. Why can they not do it? 

Mr. McNen.. To do the job within a reasonable time will take a 
number of qualified people who understand the development of clean- 
cut organizations and who have an appreciation of the importance of 
financial and property accounting as well as good business practices. 

Senator Byrp. This looks to me like a pretty hopeless proposition. 
Here we are appropriating $45 billion or $50 billion a year for the 
military and we are told now that we cannot get ammunition because 
of the red tape and the inefficiency of the organization that has been 
established. Is that not practically what you say ? 

Mr. McNen.. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Then what is it? You say it is because of these de- 
lays; it has to go through so many agencies; that and the other. What 
is the re: ison that the ammunition was not made available? 

Mr. McNem. First, under that act, and certain of the amendments 
of 1949, Army, Navy, and Air have made some very substantial im- 
provements. To put into effect the system provided for is not a simple 
task, particularly when it requires changes in systems that grew for 
150 years of our history. 

Senator Byrp. At that point, do you agree with Secretary Lovett 
when he said that in World War II it was much simpler and handled 
much better than it is being handled now? 

Mr. McNen. I think, as far as the Army lines of authority are 
concerned, that is correct, although I was not as close to the “Service 
of Supply” as he was. 

Senator Byrp. That has not been 150 years that it has been going on. 

Mr. McNew. No, but as far as inventory records and procedures 
are concerned—the system has not provided for business-type financial 
and property accounting for the 150 years—I would like to add one 
other thing, Senator Byrd, and that is this: The amendments to this 
act, which permitted the cleaning up of many of—what I have 
termed—outmoded and archaic financial and inventory practices, were 
passed just prior to the time Korean hostilities began. For some 
months after Korea started there were people in the Department who 
could have taken the pac ‘kage that is provided for in the act and done 
something with it. Those were the same people upon whom the 
Service had to depend to achieve many good results that I think area 
credit in the fiscal and supply field. ‘Much good work has been done 
the past 3 years. 

Another thing is this: During the war, the War Department and the 
Navy Department had call on the ablest people in this country to assist 
them. During those days I saw Forrestal pick up the phone and 
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inside of minutes have a dozen people who were really competent in 
specialized fields, agree to assist and who would gl: adly leave their 
business affairs to do it. 

There were tens of thousands of very competent people who came 
into uniform, in the War Department and in the Navy, to help in these 
specialized fields. ‘Those people have not come in during this period. 

Senator Byrp. We are talking about letting contracts for ammuni- 
tion, a very simple thing. Why cannot the present organization do a 
thing like ‘that without waiting 9 months before they even negotiate 
a contract. 

Mr. McNett. I believe Mr. Lovett said up to 287 days. All con- 
tracts were not 287 days. That wasa particular ex: imple ths it Mr. Dean 
followed through, which was particularly troublesome. The average 
is not that long, but it is too long. I would like to say this, also, to 
reemphasize this one point: Out of the over 50 types of ammunition in 
the Army, these 5 were causing the trouble. 

Senator Byrp. Suppose we had a world war starting tomorrow. 
What would we do? Would we wait 9 months to make contracts for 
ammunition / 

Mr. MoNer. I do not think we would be in trouble today. We 
might have been in trouble 8 months ago or a year ago. 

Senator Byrv. You would be in trouble for new ammunition if you 
continued this method of handling things. It is absolutely incom- 
prehensible to me that with all the money we spent and appropriated 
that we cannot convert it into ammunition at the time we want it. 
and it is only $7 million over a period of 3 years. That is not so 
much that we are planning on scheduling. You say it is not in- 
efficiency. What was it? 

Mr. McNetz. No; I did not say it was not inefficiency. 

Senator Byrn. I so understood you. 

Mr. McNem. I am sorry if I gave you that impression. I think 
there has been. I think there are lines of organization and author- 
ity as well as procedures that must be cleaned up. <A lot of good work 
has been done. A great many items are going along very nicely, We 
still have trouble spots, and this has been one of them. 

Senator Byrp. With an enemy that had more power than we had in 
the Korean war, we would be in a worse situation than that. Accord- 
ing to the generals who have testified, it has been a great obstacle to 
better results over there. Is anybody trying to correct this situation ? 

Mr. McNem. Yes, sir. But there is not any easy, quick, simple 
solution to the problem. 

Senator Byrp. What is difficult about making a contract for hand 
grenades that cost $1.15 apiece ¢ 

Mr. McNetw. Nothing. 

Senator Byrrp. Why do you have to say that something has to be 
done tochange that? Why not make the contract, make it right aw ay? 
Make it in 24 hours? It can be done. I have letters from people say- 
ing that they have the facilities to make these hand grenades and other 
things, and no contracts were given to them. 

Mr. McNew. Nothing, sir. I think that, in the charts and tables 
and schedules which we will be able to show you in executive session, 
I can give you the specific answers to certain of those very problems. 
To be fully 1 responsive, I would have to give you definite rounds, dates, 
and times. 
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Senator Coorer. Senator Byrd, will you yield? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Senator Coorer. I made a quick check. I am not certain I am cor- 
rect. It would appear that in the Chief of Ordnance’ office in Wash- 
ington it would go through 21 sections and 112 operations, Then it 
would go to the Ordnance Ammunition Center at Joliet, Ill. It would 
go through 13 sections there, with 46 operations. Then it would go 
to a district division to get orders; is that correct ? 

Mr. McNeuw. For the placing of contracts, usually components. 

Senator Coorrr. It would go through eight di flerent de partments 
there with numerous operations. 

Senator Byrp. How many does that add up to? 

Senator Cooper. Before it is submitted for orders it would go 
through 42 different departments, and some almost 200 operations. 

Mr. McNem. Mr. Lovett, I think, very aptly said this morning that 
the first thing you have to do is diagnose the problem, find out what 
the problem is. This was one facet of trying to find out what the prob- 
lem is so that you can give it the right medicine and cure it. 

Senator Byrp. We have been in the business of getting ammunition 
for a great many years. I do not know why you have to diagnose the 
problem now. Did I not understand you to say that it takes about 
10,000 miles; that the paper has to travel about 10,000 miles before 
it is made a contract ? 

Mr. McNew. I am told the speedometer reading on that chart was 
10,000 miles. 

Senator Byrn. Just a simple contract. Any kind of a contract ! 

Mr. McNen. For ordnance. That would not be true on many other 
items. 

Senator Byrrp. What type of item is that? 

Mr. McNet. That particular one is ammunition. 

Senator Byrp. There are all kinds of ammunition. 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brrp. Madam Chairman, I think some time, somewhere in 
this investigation, that’ we ought to find out who is responsible. No- 
body is willing to say that anybody is responsible. Mr. Lovett would 
not say so, and I have not heard you say so. 

Mr. McNetu. No, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. Who is responsible, in your judgment, even if they 
have a 5-percent responsibility. Suppose there are 20 of them respon- 
sible. Who is 1 of the 20? 

Mr. McNett. If I could tell you that, Senator Byrd, and it was the 
actual responsibility of an individual, this proble m would be simple to 
fix. Somebody would get fired, you could put in a good man and fix it. 

Senator Byrp. Sup pose 100 peop le were doing it. Could you give 
the names of 100 people who were doing it? Somebody or some group 
has to be responsible. These things do not come out of the air. “They 
have to be signed, somebody has got to give the contract and have the 
preparation for it. There is no way to get any names whatever in 
vour judgment as to even a 1-percent responsibility ¢ 

Mr. McNett. I have not been able to make it clear. The point I was 
trying to make, Senator, is that engaged in this work from the plan- 
ning in-G—4 all the way out to the field activities you have dozens 
of very fine oF capable officers, or civilians in certain instances, devot- 
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ing their best efforts to getting the job done. Within their particular 
compartment) they may have done a creditable job. Therefore the 
individuals, or a group of individuals might have done their little 
piece of the ‘ob reasonably well, but if the basic system is wrong or if 
the lines of authority are not clean, the individual is not responsible. 
It is the basic system. 

Senator Byrp. Who is responsible for the basic system? Who is the 
man most responsible? That is the Secretary of Defense; is it not? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir; it is not that simple, because what we are 
dealing with is systems and organizations that have grown up over a 
period of time. ‘During the war there was established in addition an 
overriding group called the Service of Supply. They did drive 
through a great many things and did, I think, on the whole, a very 
excellent job. That was abandoned after the war before the Unifica- 
tion Act came into being. 

Senator Byrp. Is the Unification Act in any way responsible for 
this situation ? 

Mr. McNet.. No, sir. 

Senator Byrn. If it is I will certainly do my best to get it repealed. 

Mr. McNen.. No, sir. I think the Unification Act has been very 
helpful and I think that . vy job that has been done in Korea as a whole 
by Army, Navy and Air reflects credit on the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

Senator Byrn. You think it is creditable to have a shortage of am 
munition for 22 months? 

Mr. McNetm. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You said it was creditable. 

Mr. McNett. I said the job as a whole in getting into Korea rather 
quickly. 

Senator Byrp. They cannot fight without ammunition. 

Mr. McNem. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. I do not see where it is creditable to have a shortage 
of ammunition after we appropriated the money 

Mr. McNett. I think this whole thing, sir, as far as the ammunition 
is concerned, goes back to the one problem of why were not certain 
levels of production reached at a reasonably early date. No matter 
what was done, how fast you contracted or anything else, no substan- 
tial quantities of large caliber ammunition would have been produced 
in the first year of hostilities in Korea because the facilities were not 
running in June 1950. So even if you issued telegraphic orders and 
everybody had cranked up the machine instantly, you would have 
gotten no substantial quantities of ammunition, particularly in these 
rounds, in the first year. 

You had to depend on stocks then had on hand. 

Senator Byrp. You had them. There was no shortage there. 

Mr. McNet. No, sir, that is correct. 1952 was a time when pro- 
duction definitely should have been equal to consumption at author- 
ized rates, or above. Those rates were established and financed, I 
think, in looking back over the schedules that the rates that G—4 estab- 
lished in May and June of 1951—were pretty good. I think when 
we show you these classified charts, you will find that the rates on 
the initial schedules, authorized rates and consumption, that they 
were very well done. 
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Senator Byrp. Do you approve of not obligating the total amount 
when there was a shortage of ammunition, not even letting the con- 
tract ¢ 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. That is why in my opening statement, I said 
in effect that it indicated ineffectiveness and inefficiency in that field. 

Senator Byrp. Madam Chairman, I do not see that I am getting 
anywhere so I will try to get it in some other form. 

Mr. McNem. I am sorry, but I am unable to isolate an individual 
or particular group of individuals as primarily responsible. 

Senator Byrp. Someone is responsible somewhere. This committee 
has the right to know because it is specifically written in our resolu- 
tion that we must report to the Armed Services Committee who is 

responsible for this shortage. It might be a hundred people, it might 
be a thousand people, but there are human bei ings somewhere respon- 
sible for it, or the system is responsible for it, and whoever is re- 
sponsible for the system is responsible for this condition. One or the 
other. If they have an impossible system that you can not operate 
under, if you have to have 200 or 300 people approve a contract for 
something that is standard, then we ought to know it and know how 
to change that. 

Mr. McNeuw. I am not trying to be difficult, Senator Byrd, because 
I have attempted at different times 

Senator Byrrp. I know you are not. 

Mr. McNeix. I have attempted over a period of time to give you as 
clearcut a picture as I possibly could. I just do not know the individ- 
ual or list of a dozen individuals who could be considered to be respon- 
sible. The machine is not working. Whose fault is it? I think 
basically it is the fault of the system. In checking it you will find 
that some of the individuals have done very well in their compart- 
ment. But putting the jigsaw puzzle together, the answer is not in the 
individuals who handle the numerous and separate transactions. 

Senator Byrp. I will ask one more question and stop. Take hand 
grenades. Is there any way to follow through a contract for hand 
grenades and see who is responsible for that. 

Mr. McNet. Yes. That would be one of the simplest problems to 
follow through. 

Senator Brrp. We may get something out of that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McNeil, if this were a business we were carry- 
ing on, our own private business, the man who would correct the 
system, if it was wrong, would be the Secretary of the Army, would 
it not? 

Mr. McNem. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. The Secretary of Defense would be like the board 
of directors? 

Mr. McNeu. A holding company or parent corporation would be an 
apt comparison. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Byrd said this committee had a right to 
know where the trouble is and how we are going to correct it. It is 
not only a right but it is something that we are directed to find, and 
that is what we are attempting todo. It does seem, as I have listened 
to you, that first, lack of long-range planning has something to do 
with the shortage of anything. 

Mr. McNer. When we say long range we mean for a year or two. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 
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Mr. McNew. Yes; in that range it would be right as well as the 
dissemination of important parts of the plan to the people who have to 

carry it out. 

The CHamman,. Next, the system is so cumbersome and vulnerable 
because of the years that it has come up through that it would not be 
possible to go 10,000 miles, as Senator Byrd has said, and get anywhere 
anyway, would it, at any time? 

Mr. McNem. It is a long, slow process to get it corrected and still 
keep the machine moving. I know that Kar] Bendetsen, when Assist- 
ant and later as Under Secretary of the Army, spent hours and months 
working on this very same problem, trying to keep the machine 
moving with the left hand and clean up and ‘smooth out things with 
his right hand. While slow, it is not an impossible task. It can be 
done and I think it will be done. 

The CuarrMan. If it was a business, if it were not done the business 
would go flat. 

Mr. McNetu. If it were a business you would not have built into 
the machine all the protective devices that are unfortunately felt so 
necessary in Government. I would say that today we will probably 
find many more protective mechanisms, memorandums for the record 
and check points than we had before, because of the intense interest 
in this certain field of activity. 

I will almost wager we will have, to repeat, more protective boxes, 
mechanisms, logging i in and out, that we will have to break down. 

The Cramrman. I feel like Senator Byrd and the other members 
of the committee, that it is time someone did something other than 
talk about this. I hope very, very much that this committee can 
come up with some recommendations or recommendations that will 
help you to do the job that we feel you are capable of doing, Mr. 
McNeil, and we are depending a great deal on you to give us some 
suggestions and recommendations. If it is systems, if it is account- 
ing, or whatever it is, we would like to have you tell us before we get 
through. 

Mr. McNetz, Thank you. I am sure this committee can and will 
be of help because I would say the Secretary of the Army and the 
Secretary of Defense are going to need your backing and support to 
make certain necessary changes. Even if it does not require legis- 
lative changes it will still require your backing and support. 

The Cuarrman. We are going to get the chart that you mentioned, 
in executive session for the record ? 

Mr. McNrtn. Yes. 

The Crarrman. Are these charts available for the record ? 

Mr. McNet.. Yes, and the charts to be presented in executive session 
may be for the record of that session. 

The CrarrmMaNn. I certainly like the explanation of Senator Cooper’s 
quic k survey of this in the hearing. Senator Hendrickson ? 

Senator Henprickson. Mr. MeNeil, in this testimony this morning 
Mr. Lovett described the manner in which he bypassed some of these 
bottlenecks through the appointment of Mr. Dean. When Mr. Dean 
came in do you recall whether or not he was able to bypass this mystic 
maze here? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, to a degree. I would like to point out, Senator 
Hendrickson, that the Secretary of Defense, or rather one of his spe- 
cial assistants, can always pick up one item and follow it through. 
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You cannot do that on thousands of items, because perhaps the tank er 
tank gun or the fire control or aircraft or aircraft engines or carbu- 
retors can be just as serious as this. 

Senator Henpricxson. I take it that if we had more Mr. Deans we 
would not have as many of these roadblocks, would we ¢ 

Mr. McNeiz. To my judgment there is only a limited number of 
items in which you could employ the crash type of approach. I think 
you have to correct the design of the machine and get it running right. 

Senator Henprickson. You stated in answer to Senator Byrd’s 
question, that what you needed was a reasonable number of people 
plus hard work in order to cure this bad situation. 

Mr. McNett. Who have a grasp of this problem. 

Senator Henpricxson. Do you mean fewer people with more ca- 
pa ity for work ? 

Mr. McNem. No, sir. I meant that we might engage an engineering 
firm or individuals who knew systems and procedures to assist. Un- 
less that group were extremely competent, they may fix one little piece 
of the problem and yet not correct the basic situation at all. So it 
just is not numbers of people. It takes people with certain qualifi- 
cations before you can attack a prob lem of this size and magnitude and 
come out with a newly designed “engine” which will give us power 
and run smoother. 

Senator Henpricxson. Do you think we have too many people 
the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. McNer. There are people going home, tired every night, with 
unfinished work, yet I feel we have too many. Why do we have too 
many? I think those charts tell the story as well as anything else. 

Senator Henprickson. I think ye speak very eloquently. 

Mr. McNem. Everyone engaged in such duties to repeat may go 
home tired tonight with unfinished work. 

Senator Henprickson. I notice that there are occasions when docu- 
ments have to pass back and forth through 2 or 3 of the same chan- 
nels Could that not be eliminated 7 

Mr. McNei. Yes. Before I go on, I think you raised a point about 
breaking through, or cutting across lines. Without detracting in any 
way from the excellent work of Mr. Dean, I think it should be recog- 
nized that since he started on the job no new facilities have been start- 
ed and brought into production. His job was finding out if the lack 
of a machine here, the lack of a contract change, the lack of contract 
extension for another 3 months, was holding up production. If 
so, he was authorized to step in. Usually his job could be accomplished 
by direction of the regular personnel. 

He might find a contractor short of 2 or 3 machines which prevented 
production from getting under way, come back and immediately get 
that fixed. What he started with was a production program that was 
very largely under way. The engine was not running on all cylinders, 
so he might change a spark plug and get it running smoothly. Then 
he would go to the next contract and get that running smoothly. 

Senator Henprickson. He was able to bypass all these obstacles? 

Mr. McNem. Yes, si 

Senator Henprickson. In your statement this morning you said, 
on page 4, and I will read it: 

Examination of production data with a combined program indicates that we 
have not yet for critical rounds achieved a rate of production which equals the 
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rate planned and financed during the first 18-month period following the out 
break of hostilities in Europe, 

Mr. McNew. That is a correct statement, sir, as you will later see 
it on the classified charts. 

Senator Henprickson. And that condition still exists 

Mr. McNeit. As of today, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. Even in the face of these hearings? 

Mr. McNew. Yes, sir. Production in every one of the five critical 
rounds that we have discussed here is today higher than consump- 
tion—considerably higher. Y roduction in every one of these critical 
rounds is ¢ urrently running from 2 to 7 times the current consumption 
in Korea. But in spite of that, the rates of production teday are not 
as high as were laid out by G—4 of the Army and financed in 1951. 

Senator Henprickson. What is the primary cause of that condi- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. McNem. Mr. Lovett touched on certain phases of that this 
morning when he mentioned the steel shell casings, and the reversion 
to brass. In that particular round there was to be a conversion to steel 
shell casings. That has not been entirely successful. In facet, all the 
potential producers have not been able to come through. Some of them 
not at all, some of them have not come through with decent rates. 
Cherefore, there recently has been a reversion to manufacture of brass 
casings. Production on all of these, however, is now double what it 
was last fall. But again I repeat the statement that production still 
is not up to the planned and financed schedules that were set in the 
spring of 1951. 

Senator Henprickson. Do you know how many producers were 
doing business under the contract ? 

Mr. McNei. Offhand I do not, sir. It runs into the hundreds when 
you consider the components for fuses, shells, forgings. All the load- 
ing is done in Government plants. 

Senator Henprickson. Do you have anyone out in the field check- 
ing on the operations of these producers? Is not the Army Ordnance 
supposed to do that ¢ 

Mr. McNew. Yes, sir; normally that would come under the Depart- 
ment of the Army, but last October, when all normal channels seemed 
to be failing, Mr. Lovett assigned Mr. Dean to follow through on these 
particular rounds—— 

Senator Henprickson. Ordnance could give us those figures then? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. They should be able to give us those figures ? 

Mr. McNem. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. That is as to numbers of producers and the 
size categories of producers? 

Mr. McNet.. Right. 

Senator Henprickson. Mr. McNeil, what latitude does the Depart- 
ment of the Army have in reprograming or transferring funds from 
one program or one section to another program or another section / 
Do they have to go to the Department of Defense for that authority? 

Mr. McNem. They have considerable latitude within the Army. 
In order to make certain that what was being contracted for could be 
paid for, in order that the whole program could be brought into focus, 
in order that generally the steel, copper, and aluminum requirements, 
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as well as refunding requirements, could be be determined, a system— 
which I think was a big improvement over anything which took place 
in World War II—has been established and is operating within the 
Department of Defense. On about 690 of the major items, reprogram- 
ing is done with clearance through the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. Minor shifts, however, are within the authority of the Army. 

Senator Henpricxson. I take it from your discussion here this 
afternoon that you agree completely with Mr. Lovett in respect to 
the causes of these shortages? 

Mr. McNeru. Completely. 

Senator Henprickson. Particularly in the production field ¢ 

Mr. McNeiz. Completely, sir. 

Senator Henpricxson. I think I will hold this question, Madam 
Chairman, for Ordnance. 

From your close observations, do you feel that the full seriousness 
of the ammunition shortages were appreciated at all levels of the 
Department of Defense and the Department of the Army, of course? 

Mr. McNer. I do not know that I can give you a fully responsive 
answer to that question, sir. 

Senator Henpricxson. Was there any concern expressed on any- 
body’s part ? 

Mr. McNett. Oh, yes. 

Senator Henprickson. Or was it just accepted as a matter of every- 
day procedure—as a matter of course ? 

Mr. McNet. No; it was not, but your question was to all levels of 
the Department of the Army. There was deep concern, particularly 
in the latter months. There was a feeling among a lot of people that 
they did not have sufficient funds, based, I am sure, on lack of com- 
plete knowledge of what was available. 

Senator Henprickson. That has been thoroughly cleared at these 
hearings. 

Mr. McNen. It has been thoroughly cleared, but it is still in the 
minds of a lot of these people and that is why Iam emphasizing it. It 
is in the report that was made by the Army to your committee. Here 
is what can happen: You have $10 billion for procurement for the 
Army. Early in the year a reservation is made of a billion dollars for 
trucks, a billion dollars for tanks, a billion dollars for this or that, and 
$17 million for passenger cars, and it is divided up into numerous 
pockets. 

What I am trying to say is that compartmentation can develop 
where people sincerely believe they do not have the money, when 
actually they are not considering their assets as a whole. This is 
probably a homely example, but rather descriptive. 

I tried to explain this problem the other day and used another 
illustration. If we at home set aside next year’s rent and took that 
out of the bank account, and then set aside this year’s grocery bill and 
then this year’s gasoline and this year’s light bills and taxes, and so 
forth, frankly the bank account would not cover all probable expenses 
for a long period ahead. 

But the consolidated bank account, keeping away from too much 
compartmentation, results in a working balance which may be quite 
ample to take care of all actual requirements. What I am trying to 
say is that if you compartmentize the operation you may have con- 
siderable sums available, as Senator Byrd said this morning. Sena- 
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tor Byrd, I would like to increase your figures, if I may, to $62 billion 
in the Department of Defense as a whole, plus some military-assist- 
ance funds available as of the end of this year 

Senator Byrp. Money that has already been appropriated ¢ 

Mr. McNem. Yes, sir. When we talk about shortages, the value 
of all these shortages woul l represent less than 2 percent of the some 

$20 billion in procurement for Army alone. 

We have spent hours trying to show where hundreds of millions 
are available for obligation, and yet people will think they are out 
of money because some sheet of paper says that a particular alloca- 
tion is insufficient. 

Senator Byrp. What people do you refer to? 

Mr. McNem. I am talking about all levels. 

Senator Byrp. You do not mean people in the Defense Department ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes; in certain segments of the Defense Department, 
or in certain divisions of the Services. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. MeNeil, it is the business of the Ordnance to 
know that there is money in need; is it not? 

Mr. McNen. I think it is the business of every one who has the 
responsibility for management of any program to know how he stands 
financially, and inventorywise, and to know what he has on order 
and what his production rate is, and why he is not getting it as 
scheduled. 

Senator Hrenprickson. And we have not had that in the Depart- 
ment of the Army with respect to this problem ? 

Mr. McNem. I do not think you have, sir. 

The CuHatrman. Senator Cooper ? 

Senator Cooper. I think my questions after this would be just cumu- 
lative. I gather, from the paper that you read, 2 or 3 things. First, 
again I repeat, you agree that the appropriations were made. 

Mr. McNem. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Second, that the financing was at a rapid enough 
rate to secure ammunition if the ammunition had been produced ¢ 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Financing was your job, part of your job? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Senator Cooper. And then it does come down finally to this question 
of procurement and production. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. I gather 

Mr. McNett. As well as distribution. 

Senator Cooper. As to the assumed shortage of money, it would be 
true then that the caper of Ordnance, in the manufacture of 
a shell, we will say 10 or 15 parts, that certain sums of money would 
be set aside for the manufacture of the components of that shell ? 

Mr. McNet.. As they break down, yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. And a person who had a little compartment for 
one component of the shell might get the idea they did not have 
enough money ? 

Mr. McNew. He would have enough money for a current order. If 
somebody asks “Why don’t you get more” he might say he did not 
have sufficient funds. 

Senator Cooper. If the money had not been properly allotted in the 
first place to the various components, it might not come out at the end 
to make the shell properly. 
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Mr. McNett. I think Joliet has done a fairly decent job of pro- 
graming the various components, once they got the procurement di- 
rective. If they have trouble with any one component, of course, the 
thing is thrown out of kilter. Once they get instructions to place 
orders for X number of rounds, I think, from all I understand, they 
have done a decent job of keeping the various components in balance. 

Senator Cooper. I think you also stated that looking back at 1951, 
the levels that were set at that time were adequate. 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. Who is responsible, then—of course I know the 
Chief of Ordnance is responsible, but is there someone in the Ordnance 
Department who has any person or any board or group who has the 
responsibility of following through on production ? 

Mr. McNet. I am close to production, but I do not get intimately 
involved enough to know the individuals in ordnance who might 
handle specific parts of the program. 

Senator Cooper. May I first ask this: The Chief of Ordnance is 
responsible, is he not 

Mr. McNet. Right. 

Senator Coorrr. Is there any board under him, or any officer, who 
has the job of following through to see if the schedule is not carried 
out, and if not, what division is responsible or who is responsible ? 

Mr. McNew. It would be the office of the Chief of Ordnance which 
has a number of different subdivisions. I believe that that would be 
a question that the Secretary of the Army or the Chief of Ordnance 
can probably identify for you. 

Senator Coorrr. I do not want to oversimplify it, but you agree 
with me that somebody in the Department of cme would know 
that ammunition was not being produced as scheduled 4 

Mr. McNet. That is right. 

Senator Coorer. That was known throughout the Army, too, was 
it not, up to the Secretary of the Army ¢ 

That they were having trouble on these rounds ? 

Mr. McNei. Oh, yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I recall that it was 
along about October 1951 the first time I know that Secretary Lovett 
took it up with Secretary Pace because it looked, from the obligation 
reports—of course, We were looking at it from the money side—from 
the obligations and expenditures, that something was wrong with this 
program. 

Certain things may have happened before that, but I do not recall 
any specific case. And I think the proper course was to take it up 
with the Army Secretary as the vice president and general manager of 
that operating division of the corporation. 

So I think taking it up in that channel at that time was very proper. 

Senator Coorrr. What was the date? 

Mr. McNew. In October 1951. I think it will be shown again in 
the list of actions that I am submitting in executive session. 

Senator Coorer. Do you know of any specific things that had been 
done b \ the Secretar’ y of the Army toe xpedite the flow of ammuni- 
tion? You said you had enough money and finances were adequate. 

Mr. McNrt. As we found later there was considerable pressure to 
get ammunition, or to get production up to schedules. I live close 
to the Munitions Board and on several occasions I know that Army 
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people were there asking for tools, or bar stocks for fuses. I remem- 
ber the Navy loaned them some bar stock at one time. So we could 
see evidence that there was some action. I do not believe I could list 
even a fair portion of the action at this time. 

Senator Coorer. It was not so large and so obvious that you could 
see it? 

Mr. McNew. There were people who were concerned about it. As 
the time went on during the spring, we received some assurances that 
production would be up. ‘The cl: ussified charts that we will show you 
in executive session will indicate progressive ‘ly the different se hedules. 
Each time a new schedule came in there were assurances that “Yes, we 
are going to make this new schedule, here are the steps we are taking.” 
You will see later how the schedules failed of accomplishment. 

Each time the Army said that the new schedule would be accom- 
plished. By the summer of 1952 1 would say that we were commenc- 
ing to have doubt about the optimistic forecasts that production 
would, next month, be all right. Then started a chain of more specific 
and direct actions by the Secretary of Defense. Several of the actions 
were in August 1952, and copies of those memorandums, which are 
classified, are incorporated in material submitted to the committee. 

1 think they are worth reading sir. You will find action about as 
strong as the Secretary of Defense could be expected to take. How- 
ever, within 30 te 60 days, still things did not seem right, and Mr. 
Dean was assigned the expediting task. 

Senator Coorrer. I want to ask you your views on the statements 
being made now, if they are not optimistic. I am interested in the 
etiadegie of Secretary Wilson. I will read it. He spoke of the im- 
provement. That is what he said: 

Production in February exceeded production in November by 57 percent and 
production in February exceeded the use in Korea during January, which is the 
latest month for which figures are available, by 114 percent. 

That gives the impression that there is a tremendous increase in the 
production of ammunition. Is it not true when you look at the use 
in February and January, that it was the lowest use, with the excep- 
tion of 1 month, since the beginning of the Korean war? 

Mr. McNem. On the classified charts we show the consumption 
rates, the authorized rates, and the scheduled rates, and the financed 
rates. 

Senator Cooper. Take your statement—— 

Senator Henprickson. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Coorrer. Let me lay the foundation of this first. 

Senator Henprickxson. All right. 

Senator Cooper. You just stated that production was seven times 
use. It all depends on what “use” is. 

Mr. McNew. That is right. 

Senator Coorer. Now, is not the use much lower than these levels 
of G4 that you stated were fairly adequate ? 

Mr. McNet.. Until you go into executive session I cannot give you 
specific numbers. In the 105 mm. shell, in which production has been 
lower than consumption for several months, the figures that Mr. Wil- 
son gave the committee were correct. But more meaningful, the Feb- 
ruary acceptances and the March acceptances, which were still higher, 
all in excess of the so-called authorized rates in Korea, which are 
much higher than consumption rates. 
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Mr. Wilson’s statement was correct, and the present production is 
higher than when Mr. Wilson made his statement. 

Senator Henprickson. Would Mr. Wilson have obtained those 
figures from you, Mr. McNeil? 

Mr. McNew. He got them from the Army and we checked them. 

Senator Henpricxson. Then you did check them ? 

Mr. McNein. Yes. 

Senator Henprickson. I doubt if Mr. Wilson, in the short time he 
has been in office, would know these figures. 

Mr. McNet. He asked for them and we checked them. 

Senator Coorrr. I do not think it was a study or effort on his part 
but I do believe it leaves a bad impression. It gives the impression 
of large production when you talk of 114 percent greater than use in 
January. The question is what is the use in Janu ary’ The use in 
January was very, very low. 

Mr. Mc NEIL. i think he is referring again to the figures on charts 
which you have not seen. 

Senator Coorer. Yes, I have. 

Mr. McNew. They will show actual as well as forecast consumption. 
The actual in relation to forecast for the first time commenced to 
appear within reason. 

The Cuarrman. May the Chair say that Mr. Lovett said that he 
would cover the matter of stock levels of ammunition in the European 
theater in June 1944, and also the ammunition charts would be brought 
in in conjunction with the general service charts which probably will 
straighten that out for us in executive session. 

Mr. McNet. These charts that I mention are quite simple. A 
chart for each basic round and an overlay in which each one covers 
the five points that I mentioned. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. McNeil, will you tell the committee the differ- 
ence between Joliet now and when it was Services of Supply under 
General Somervell? Or is there not any difference ? 

Mr. McNett. I was not sufficiently familiar with the Army organ- 
ization at that time to know just what differences there might be. I 
think Joliet was the ammunition center even under the Services of 
Supply. 

The Cuarrman. Who can answer that question better than yourself ? 

Mr. McNem. I think the first Army witness or the Chief of 
Ordnance. 

The Cuarrman. Do the Navy and Air Force have a better system 
of procurement than the Army ¢ 

oe McNetu. I think their basic organization is cleaner in that there 

, to my mind, clearer lines of authority. Mr. Lovett, this morning 
me Stina the Navy bureaus which report direct to the Secretary or 
one of the Under or Assistant Secretaries of the Navy. The line of 
authority and responsibility would be directly from the Secretary of 
the Navy to the Bureau of Ordnance. The plan which they would 
work out, would be deve loped i in conjunction with the Chief of Naval 
Operations and approved, The Bureau of Ordnance, directly under 
the Secretary, would be the ones responsible to carry it out. Soitisa 
little easier to pin responsibility. 

The CuarrMan. Do you have further questions ? 
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Senator Byrp. I would like to make a brief statement. I would like 
to read the directions given this subcommittee by the main committee: 

Resolved, That the chairman appoint a subcommittee of five for the purpose 
of continuing this investigation and reporting to the committee the officials and 
conditions responsible for this situation of ammunition shortages in our services 
wherever they may exist, making such recommendations as the subcommittee 
may deem helpful and advisable, and at the same time require regular reports 
from the Defense Department as to the progress being made in producing 
ammunition in adequate supplies. 

Madam Chairman, I do not think we are getting the information— 
certainly we have not today—to enable the committee to make an in- 
telligent report. So I want to offer this resolution, addressed to the 
Department of Defense: “Give the names and positions of all persons 
who take any action whatsoever respecting contracts for ammunition 
and deliveries thereof, and what such action is.” 

Maybe then we will get a few names. We have not got a single name 
yet of anybody who has any responsibility for this condition. 

The Cuarrman. Do you move the adoption ¢ 

Senator Brrp. I move the adoption. 

The CrarrMan. Is it the pleasure of the committee to act on the 
resolution presented by Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. I say that in no spirit of antagonism, but we have a 
definite duty to perform. I am more concerned about correcting 
these conditions than I am in the evidence as to the shortage that has 
existed. Evidently there has been a shortage. I think this redt: ape 
is the most colossal and terr ifying thing I have ever known and I have 
been connected with the Government for 20 years, investigating this, 
that and the other. I never heard of any such thing, necessary to 
consummate and execute one single contract for ammunition, which is 
a comparatively simple war material to secure. 

Senator Henprickson. I wonder if Senator Byrd would accept an 
amendment ? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Senator Henprickson. I think the resolution ought to deal with all 
persons, past and present. We have had some recent changes. 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Without objection the resolution will be— 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Defense be requested to furnish the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services the names and positions of all persons, past or 
present, who take any action whatsoever respecting contracts for ammunition 
and deliveries thereof, and a description of the action they take. 

Senator Byrp. Excuse me. I think that information is necessary 
to make an intelligent report as to what should be done to correct 
these conditions. 

The CHartrman. The resolution is adopted by the subcommittee. 
Will the counsel forward it to the proper parties? Are there any 
further questions? If not, Mr. McNeil, we thank you very much. 
The committee will go into executive session. It h: id been the hope 
of the committee, of the chairman at least, that we could finish the 
executive session this afternoon. If we may go into executive session 
and have in the room only the committee, Mr. " ovett, Mr. McNeil and 
the people they feel they need in executive session to help them answer 
our questions, we will then decide whether we can finish tonight and 
go into open hearings at 10 in the morning. 
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That will have to be announced after the executive meeting, after 
the committee decides the next move. If we go into open hearing to- 
morrow, Mr. Pace and Mr. Alexander are to be heard. 

Mr. McNeil, did you have something to add ¢ 

Mr. McNem. To sum it up, the responsibility first for organization 
and cleaning up the redtape and creating sharp, clean lines of organi- 
zation and responsibility within the Ordnance Department, is “defi- 
nitely the responsibility of the Chief of Ordnance. 

The responsibility of tying ordnance work to other facets of the 
Army and doing the basic planning is that of G4 under the Chief of 
Staff and the Secretary of the Army although his authority was dele- 
gated to the Procurement Under Secretary or Assistant Secretary. 

It is the job of the Secretary of the Army to run the Army. The 
basic principle of the National Security Act was that the Army, Navy, 
and Air would be administered as separate entities under the respec- 
tive secretaries under the authority, direction, and control of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The Secretary of the Army is definitely responsible. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Lovett ? 

Mr. Loverr. Madam Chairman, if there is going to be an addendum 
to the public record, in one of the questions you asked toward the end 
of your questioning, you were referring to the April 4, 1951, warning 
about the critical level of ammunition, and on thinking the matter 
over, subsequently, I believe that there is one element which I did not 
clearly enough bri ing out, and that is this—and if you will permit me 
[ will incorporate this into my answer to your question when the mat- 
ter is sent to me for corrections: No action taken subsequent to Octo- 
ber 4, 1951, would have had any effect on the production of ammuni- 
tion within the period that we are discussing because of the lead time 
to the best of ny know ledge and belief. 

I think that is vital for this committee to understand. It has been 
obscured in the past, but I think that statement inserted at the proper 
place will focus the answer to your question very sharply. 

In other words, because of the lead time in these items, and because 
they had the 1 money and because the production was scheduled, no 
matter what was done thereafter, it would not have materially altered 

e production rate within the period of time that we are discussing. 

The CuarrMan. That is 7 months between April and October. 

Mr. Loverr. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. If someone had gotten on to the job immediately, 
and been able to negotiate for contracts, wouldn’t we have been ahead 
of the game in October ? 

Mr. Loverr. We would have been ahead of the game if expediting 
functions had been performed all the way through, to the maximum. 
But your question was a precise one, and I think if you will let me get 
the thought in, in my answer there, you can see whether it meets your 
question. 

The CHatmrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Loverr. If you will permit me, I would like to have Mr. Good- 
rich cover this in a little memorandum which we will insert in the 
record at this point, because I am afraid that I have obscured it in try- 
ing to exp lain it. 
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(The contents of the memorandum has been made known to Mr. 
Lovett; the memorandum has his approval and includes the informa- 
tion he wished to make available to the subcommittee. ) 


Mr. Lovett stated that he would like to have submitted a memorandum which 
would clear up a point that had arisen earlier in his testimony. 

The point that had arisen earlier in the day was suggested by questions di 
rected to Mr. Lovett by the Chairman. The purpose of the questions was to 
elicit information on actions taken by the Secretary of Defense between Oc 
tober 4, 1951, the approximate date of his first knowledge that a critical short 
age might occur, and November 1952, when information came to Mr, Lovett’s 
attention which confirmed apprehensions about Department of Army procedures 
and ammunition production, notwithstanding all the actions to expedite pro 
duction that had been taken by him as Secretary of Defense for more than a 
year prior thereto. 

Mr. Lovett had recapitulated his earlier testimony on many of the actions 
that were taken by him beginning in October 1951 and culminating in November 
1952. It was in connection with this recapitulation that Mr. Lovett stated: 
_ on thinking the matter over, subsequently, I believe that there is one 
element which I did not clearly enough bring out, and that is this—and if you 
will permit me I will incorporate this into my answer to your question when 
the matter is sent to me for corrections: No action taken subsequent to October 
4, 1951, would have had any effect on the production of ammunition within the 
period that we are discussing because of the lead time to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 

“I think that is vital for this committee to understand. It has been ob 
scured in the past, but I think that statement inserted at the proper place will 
focus the answer to your question very sharply. 

“In other words, because of the lead time in these items, and because they had 
the money, and because the production was scheduled, no matter what was done 
thereafter, it would not have materially altered the production rate within the 
period of time that we're discussing.” 

In making this comment, Mr. Lovett intended to indicate that while beginning 
in October 1951 he instituted a series of actions designed to expedite procurement 
and production of ammunition, the problem of lead time was such that no ac 
tions initiated at that time could have prevented the shortages that occurred 
subsequently for brief periods. 

Reports of shortages, as his testimony indicates, first came to him at the be 
ginning of October 1951, some 5 to 6 months after General Van Fleet took over 
his duties in Korea. By October 1951, 15 months after the outbreak of war in 
Korea, the Army should have been starting to receive deliveries of ammunition 
for the procurement of which it had received over $1.1 billion by the end of Sep 
tember 1950. This money had been provided sufficiently early to begin to produce 
ammunition by the time when Mr. Lovett first heard that shortages were ‘likely 
to occur. 

Mr. Lovett endeavored repeatedly to point out in his testimony that with this 
large sum available to it within 3 months after the outbreak of the war in 
Korea, not to mention other moneys made available later that same fiscal year, 
the Department of the Army need only have acted promptly and shortages might 
have been averted. The Secretary of the Army was responsible under the law 
for buying the Army’s supplies of ammunition (the Army Organization Act 
of 1950, see. 101 (¢c)), and the authority to contract for ammunition was vested 
in him by the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 (Public Law 413, 80th 
Cong., sec. 9 (a)). Not only was no such authority vested in the Secretary of 
Defense (by law only the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force can 
enter into contracts for supplies and equipment), but the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act authorized the Secretary of the Army to delegate his authority 
to any personnel in the Army. (And, as Mr. Lovett testified also, when eaddi- 
tional contracting authority was enacted by the Congress in 1951 (title II of the 
First War Powers Act, as amended, reenacted by Public Law 921, Sist Cong.), 
he delegated to the Secretary of the Army all the additional contracting author 
ity the law granted, subject to a minor restriction which he indicated he would 
change whenever the Army would demonstrate need for the change.) 

Thus the Department of the Army had the necessary money and authority 
to act in the fall of 1950. If it had done so promptly and properly, the procure 
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ment schedules which it set should have begun to show signs of scheduled ammu- 
nition deliveries in the fall of 1951. 

The normal lead time from when adequate financing was made available to 
the Department of the Army in the late summer and fall of 1950 having begun 
to draw to an end by October 1951, the failure of production meant that some 
shortages would be inevitable and that any action taken by the Secretary of 
Defense in October 1951 and thereafter could not produce sufficient ammunition 
until a new period of lead time would run its course. Mr. Lovett hoped that 
this factor would be considered by the committee. 

Because of lead-time requirements, the actions instituted by him beginning in 
October 1951 could not succeed in producing results until the lead-time period, or 
a very large part of it, would expire. This meant that increased ammunition 
production could not be looked for prior to the fall and winter of 1952. The in- 
creased production of ammunition during this period indicates that the actions 
instituted by Mr. Lovett beginning in October 1951 were successful in their pur- 
pose 

Mr. Goopricu. You did mention when you brought this point up 
before, the date of April 4. 

Mr. Lovett. The 4th of October. 

Mr. Goopricu. As a result, I heard Senator Smith ask for the differ- 
ence in time between that and October. Mr. Lovett started his com- 
ment by saying that nothing could be done after the 4th of October, 
1951, which was the date that he indicated in his testimony earlier as 
the date of the first knowledge he had of this critical situation. 

Nothing could have been done after that date. 

Senator Henprickson. That was the rumor date? 

Mr. Goopricn. No, that was the date of the meeting—approximately 
the date of Mr. Lovett’s first knowledge. Nothing could have been 
done after that date that would have changed the situation, since the 
production that came into effect after that date was the production 
that had been financed for at least a year if not longer prior to that 
date. 

Mr. Loverr. That has a bearing on the funds question. 

Che Cuamrman. That will be included in the public part of the 
record. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m., the subcommittee went into executive 
session. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1953 


Unitrep StTates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D; C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee resumed in executive session at 4:50 p. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
(chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith (chairman of the subcommittee), Hen 
drickson, Cooper, and Byrd. 

Also present: Robert A. Lovett, former Secretary of Defense: Wil 
fred J. McNeil, Assistant Secretary of Defense and Comptroller; Lyle 
Garlock, Deputy Comptroller for Budget; Nathaniel H. Goodrich, 
Deputy General Counsel; Foster Adams, Director of the Office of 
Progress Reports: James L. Brewer, assistant to the Assistant Secre 
tary of Defense, Comptroller; Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Fred Rhodes, Chief Counsel; Philip K. Allen, chief clerk; T. 
Edward Braswell, Jr., of the committee staff. 

The CuarrMan, This is an executive meeting. Forthe record would 
vou please give the stenographer the names of the people present / 

Mr. McNewm. Lyle Garlock, who is Deputy Comptroller for Budget : 
Nathaniel H. Goodrich, who is Deputy General Counsel: Foster 
Adams, who is Director of the Office of Progress Reports; and James 
L.. Brewer, who is assistant to the Assistant Secretary. 

The CHarrmMan. Will you proceed ¢ 

Mr. McNen.. Briefly, in December 1950, just about the time the 
Chinese Communists came into Korea, ana we were making the second 
request for Saree es funds in that year, Mr. Lovett instructed 
the three departments to plan their procurement so that when the 
money was ready—and we were assured by the Congress it would be 
ready at an early date, and it was—we would be ready to go. In 
January we asked for proposed production schedules on items covering 
50 percent of the major procurement dollars, which meant for a limited 
number of items, so we could get the feel of how they were laying it 
out, whether they were laying it out smartly or peaking production 
and therefore not be able to keep production going on a steady stream 
once it started. 

In these initial schedules they did not include these 5 rounds at all, 
which were to be the 50 percent most important. ‘ 

In the spring of 1951—May 31, to be exact—in order to get a firmer 
ind more complete plan laid out so we could go ahead and get this 
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job done intelligently and smartly, instructions from Mr. Lovett were 
that 75 percent—in dollars v: alue—of the major procurement items, a 
list of 690 items, were to be scheduled or laid out and submitted to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

I can leave copies of our Forms 519 and 436 which will show how 
an effort was made to get an orderly program developed. This shows 
how requiremenis are computed, and the schedule is laid out. It is 
this type of information which was to come to the Secretary covering 
about 690 items from all services, 200 from the Army. 

At that time we instructed the services that we wanted to know 
what they proposed on major ammunition items and the five rounds 
now under discussion were included. At that time, pending the work- 
ing up of these schedules and approvi al, they were instructed to pro- 
ceed with whatever plan they then had, subject to anv modification 
that might result from an examination of these schedules, just to get 
on with the job. 

With that in mind, these charts, I think, are in order because they 
pick up in June 1951. Mr. Garlock, will you outline the data on the 
charts? 

Mr. Gartock. (Chart on 105 mm) The orange line gives the actual 
consumption, month by month, since July 1950. 

Mr. McNet. I might add that the line [indicated] includes con- 
sumption for the whole Army, including their training and Korea 

Mr. Garnock. The green line shows production. In this we have 
included any items of rework that remained from World War II 
stocks. We have picked the critical component, the one that de- 
termined the final rate, in the case of the 105 mm it was the shell 
casing. We always had more of the other components than we had 
the shell casings. So this green line shows the loadings which re- 
flected the production of shell casings. The black line is the quarterly 
production rates that were included in the D. D. 436 that was pre- 
ented to us on the 27th of June 1951, and was approved on the 2d of 
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The schedule was in my oflice from the 27th of June to the 2d of 
July when it was approved. The reason these bars are flat is that the 
production schedules stated quarterly production rates. Therefore 
we have not tried to guess at the amount for each month. Actually 
the line on a monthly basis should be more of this kind [indicating]. 
The yellow area identifies the number of rounds by which this first 
schedule was und Eproquced. 

In the case of the 105 this is 6,146,000 rounds between June 1951 
and June 1952 

Mr. McNei. May I add, just to emphasize: This black line that 
you see was the schedule that was submitted by the Army by quarter, 
so many rounds for this le ‘vel, so many in this next quarter, and then 
they would go to the highe A vel of production by this period and this 
pe riod « - time. 

No si lule was approved unless it could be financed. Therefore 
this first “hich rate schedule was financed. This scheduled rate of 
production was almost [deleted] rounds per month—remember now 
that the chart you saw the other di ay showed the average consumption 
has been around [deleted] rounds a month. The maximum, the high- 
est rate of consumption in all that period indicated on the charts of 
General Collins ran just about | deleted |. 
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Remember this: Way back in this early period there was scheduled 
and financed a production rate that happened to be [deleted] rounds 
per quarter, or almost [deleted] rounds per month, which was fully 
financed back at that period. 

Senator Byrp. You mean produced in that period ? 

Mr. McNeiu. No, sir. This is the schedule they submitted and they 
said they could make. 

Senator Byrp. Why do you have on the top of it “Actual 
yroduction” ¢ 

Mr. McNem. The chart covers several facets of the problem such 


as production, consumption and approved schedules. | Indicating | 
This is the approved and financed schedules. ‘This is the actual pro- 
duction on this green line. To the extent that you see things in 


yellow, it means that we financed quantities they did not produce. 

Mr. Gartock. As we went alon: 7, We kept the schedules reasonably 
up to date. The next schedule was approved on the 3d of December 
1951. You will notice that for the early months it shows a lower rate 
of production than the previous schedule, but again showing that 
they are aimed at higher rates by the end of fiscal 1952 

The CuHamman. You say “approved.” By whom? 

Mr. McNew.. The Munitions Board and our office for the Secretar y 
of Defense, which insured that whatever schedule was approved « ‘ould 
be and was financed. 

Mr. Gariock. Actually the three signatures you will generally find 
on the schedules will be General Reeder’s, General Matejka’s, and 
mine. 

The next schedule for the 105-millimeter ammunition Was approved 
on the 23d of January 1952. You will notice we are including money 
further into the future at this point. Again . period immediate ly 
near the date when the schedule was submitted and approved is be low 
the original and 2d schedule and then pushing up higher in the later 
periods. 

Mr. McNeu.. I would like to emphasize one point here, and that is 
that each new schedule the Army submitted, after they did not make 
one, they would submit another. I told you that each time they 
brought in a new schedule for approv: al the 2V insisted the y could mi: ake 
it. It was always “We can now make it. This will show each step. 
Sut when this schedule [indicating| was approved, they were at this 
rate. They said they could go right on up and make the higher 
levels. Actually they did not make i 

The Cuamrman. Who w: - this? 

Mr. McNei. Army, G-4, who were relying on information from 
Ordnance. 

Mr. Gartock. The green arrow indicates the point in time at which 
this schedule was approved. The next schedule was approved March 
27, 1952. There you see we have incorporated in new funds, antici- 
pated appropriations for the following year. Again the proposal to 
increase the production rate but they did not get up to planned levels, 
but the following quarter they were going to. That extra planned 
production was left in the financing schedule. 

The next schedule was approved last June. It picks up here again. 
Again production did not make the schedule. The Army always 
planned going back up equal to or higher rates than the previous 
maximums. 
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The Cyairman. This was all on paper? 

Mr. Gartock. This is what they said they could produce, and the 
May 31, 1951, directive from Mr. Lovett told them he did not want 
these high schedules that they could not make, he wanted realistic 
schedules that they could produce, not only for ammunition, but for 
aircraft and everything else. 

Senator Byrp. Did they produce them ? 

Mr. Loverr. No, sir. 

Mr. McNetu.. These colored lines show what was financed. Each 
one of these colored and shaded areas indicates what they said they 
could do, asked for money for, and got money for, and yet did not 
produce. That is what the shaded area shows. 

The Cuamrman. Then why did not somebody follow through and 
determine why it was not produced ? 

Mr. McNetn. Here [indicating] we are in October 1951, and here 
is where Mr. Lovett first started talking to Mr. Pace. 

Mr. Lovert. May I answer that, Madam Chairman ? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, indeed. ' 

Mr. Loverr. It is a searching question. These schedules are ap- 
proved 18 months before the end item comes out. The production diffi- 
culty was under constant attention during that time. The manufac- 
turing industry and the Army together made an estimate that they 
would always do better than in the previous period, or at least more 
realistically. So that the dark portion there represents the slippage, 
so-called, in production, which was under constant attention at all 
times, although their requests for funds for the new schedule was made 
18 months before you could see the effect of these additional funds. 

Senator Byrp. When you say “they” do you mean the Secretary of 
War? 

Mr. Loverr. The Department of the Army. 

Senator Byrp. The Secretary of War? 

Mr. Loverr. The Secretary of the Army. 

Senator Byrp. He is the head of the War Department. 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You look to him for the War Department matters / 

Mr. Loverr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Instead of saying “they,” you ought to say—— 

Mr. Lover. The Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff both 
send these forward. 

Mr. McNett. I would like to make one point—one which might tem- 
er an inclination to be unduly critical. Industry is partly to blame, 
Sie ause I know in numbers of areas certain of the leading manufac- 
turers of the country informed colonels, majors, captains, “Yes, we 
can produce X number, we can be at that rate in 5 or 6 months if you 
will Just give us the order. 

Ac tually they did not achieve the production rates. 

Senator Byrp. os ere there any penalties on the contracts? 

Mr. McNett. No; or at least very few of them. 

The Carman. In other words, you mean they could negotiate for a 
contract 

Mr. McNet. Or take it on a bid in certain instances. You will be 
surprised at what salesmen or vice presidents in charge of sales will 
promise in order to get an order. 

Senator Byrp. Why don’t you put a penalty on them ? 
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Mr. McNer. We had a penalty system early in World War IT and 
finally the penalty system broke down because of trying to broaden 
the base and get the whole f: umily of producers into the picture. 

Senator Byrp. Then do not give them any more contracts. 

Mr. McNer. That contributed. Again I point out that while | 
might be quite critical of an officer, who although an excellent field 
commander, is not particularly qualified as a procurement officer; that 
is one of the problems. In a job of procurement, maybe for the first 
time, he may believe the statements of these old stable, reliable com 
panies that they can do something and not believe otherwise until the 
actual deliveries were not made. Even then, if he i inquires, the answet 
may be, “Oh, yes, we are ready to go.” Three months later they still 
may not. be making deliveries. The n you are in the dilemma “S Should 
we cancel and get somebody else?” That will take a year. Those 
problems are still coming up. 

Mr. Gariock. I would like to slide out all but the chart on the most 
recent schedule. The schedule you see, as of this date in fiscal 1953, 
still was way below what Army plans for production present and 
approved there in July 1951. Actually, to have met the first schedule, 
they had to have production planned and under procurement, or it 
could not have been delivered within time under discussion, becauss 
of normal production lead time and shipping time. 

So unless the 1951 money was put on contract by the spring or early 
summer of 1951, it could not be produced in time to arrive in Korea 
before the fall of 1952. Now with respect to 155 millimeter ammuni- 
tion we have the same type of chart. This line is the actual con 
sumption, a pretty jagged chart. The green line shows production. 
This peak was from reworked ammunition, shells from World War IT 
stocks put back into usable condition. 

The schedule anticipated a drop here because of the decline in the 
rework of shells. Then Army proposed to increase production up to 
here. In the last 2 months the schedule set in August of 1951 has been 
exceeded. 

On the 155 millimeter round it is the projectile that has been the 
production problem. Again the yellow area shows the amount by 
which production lagged at this time behind the original schedule, 
about 214 million rounds. 

Mr. McNet. I would like to interrupt. Senator C ooper, in a state- 
ment I made a few minutes before the close of the opening session, 
I mentioned that production of certain rounds was substantially above 
consumption. This is one of the items I had in mind. Production is 
now substantially above any possible consumption—even authorized 
rates—by the forces as they are presently engaged. 

Mr. Garvock. This is the same kind of picture. Subsequent pro- 
duction schedules were submitted each time, the production line slides 
over, and frequently plans for higher levels. Here again is a very 
optimistic picture submitting a schedule when production is down 
here, and in a very short period of time it is proposed to be up to this 
level. 

Again here is the next chart, following that previous schedule that 
far, and then not reaching forecast lev els, sliding on to a lower goal. 
Here is the most recent schedule. You notice for the first time pro- 
duction exceeded the schedule. On both this schedule and the pre- 
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vious one, which are the big money rounds here, the increase in 
production since last fall has been accomplished without a single 
additional dollar being appropriated. It was mentioned earlier here 
today that Mr. Lovett asked for $50 million to be included in the 
1953 supplemental budget. One of the tables submitted by the Army 
shows that that money was available in the Army and that and other 
funds were applied to finance production further out in here. 

But the production that has been achieved in this period was already 
financed and under contract. It had to be or the rate could not have 
increased so quickly. 

Next, the three smaller rounds: The 81 millimeter mortar, this re- 
working of some of the World War II stocks heightened production 
here, then it dropped off and then came back up. Once they really 
got into production it went up fast. I will not bother with the chart 
overlays, Madam Chairman, because they present substantially the 
same kind of picture here as the previous ones, and most of the dis- 
cussions before this committee are likely to be on the 105 and the 
155 millimeter shells. 

The Cuamroan. The staff will have these to use when they are 
making up their report ¢ e 

Mr. Garwock. Yes. On the 60 millimeter mortar, the peculiar 
thing was that we could not get any production at all until way over 
here and then it came up at a terrific rate. Again the amount in 
there is —— 

Senator Henprickson. How do you account for that sudden rise? 

Mr. Garwock. It is a fairly simple item to make. I do not know 
what the production problems were back here. 

Mr. Loverr. May I go off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Loverr. The basic problem was the availability of machine 
tools. 

Mr. Gartock. The fifth item is the 4.2-inch mortar. The pro- 
duction schedule called for a rather steep climb. Once production 
actually got going on this round, they made a schedule that was sub- 
stantially the one predicted in the summer of 1951, but the delay in 
getting started resulted in fewer rounds, as of this point in time. 

The yellow areas on all five charts only account for $300 million 
worth of funds. Mr. McNeil said earlier it is not possible to be short 
of that kind of money in an appropriation that has a total $20 billion 
available. 

The Crarrman. Would it be possible for the committee to have 
reproductions of these charts in a smaller form? 

Mr. Garvock. I have the reproductions already of the basic chart. 
If the staff wants the reproduction of the overlays I will have to go 
back and do that. 

The CHamman. Mr. Rhodes, will you talk to Mr. Garlock about 
what you nee |? 

Mr. Ruoprs. Yes, Madam Chairman, 

Mr. McNew., Going back to the 60 millimeter mortar chart for a 
moment—there were | deleted] rounds on hand on June 30, 1950, so 


the chart would extend toward the ceiling. I would guess that they 
did not feel worried about ordering more when there were [deleted] 
on hand. 
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Mr. Loverr. And for that reason gave priority on tools to those 
on which they were truly in short supply. 

Mr. McNett. pene the worldwide supply started to drop in 1951, 
rather sharply, it was based on the lower consumption rates. The 
evidence would look as if they did not immediately reorder, which 
would not have been surprising. I thought those charts probably 
would give as convincing a picture of what has been financed and 
whether the problem of financing was a real one. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Lovett, Mr. Rhodes has just called my attention 
to a report which we received from ODM which indicated that there 
was nothing seriously wrong as far as the machine tools were con- 
cerned. In other words, nothing but what could be corrected by 
shifting from one place to the other of the machine tools. 

Mr. Loverr. I think the facts are that that was an overoptimistic 
appre aisal of the situation, as I indicated this morning. There were 
serious special purpose tools that were in short supply. The job of 
expediter, both Mr. Clay Bedford and Mr. Hugh Dean, was to dig 
the special purpose tools out and get the ap propriate priorities. 

The CHarrmMan. I wanted your statement on it so as to clear the 
record on the ODM report. 

Mr. Loverr. I had stated earlier in the testimony, I think, that 
overoptimism was one of the particular causes here. I had in mind 
this. among other areas. 

The CrarrMan. Is there anything further, Mr. MeNeil, that you 
have to offer us without further questions? Or have you covered that? 

Mr. McNet. I think you have been very patient. 

The Cramman. You have been very helpful, I must say. I wish 
I could tell you how much we appreciate it. 

Senator Hrnprickson. Who was G—4 at the time, during this 
veriod ¢ 

Mr. McNew. General Larkin and his first assistant, in the schedul 
ing field, was Major General Reeder. Lieutenant General Larkin was 
Deputy Chief of Staff, G+4. 

The CuHairMAN. Are there any questions of Mr. McNeil ¢ 

Mr. McNetw. I might add one point: During the open hearings | 
mentioned that G—4, in laving out a schedule as far as requirements 

ere copcerned, and the financing, seemed to me to have done a decent 
job in eer ahead in the early months. So the picture isn’t all 
black. Bythat Imean this: Bac k in 1951 it was felt that a e luction 
level approximating [deleted] rounds per month of 105 millimeter 
ammunition would be enough to cover any possible consumption in 
Korea, plus, and over a period of months, adding substantially to re- 
serve stocks, knowing full well that in the first months of Korea con 
sumption had to come out of stocks on hand, but that any production 
above this red line, which may have been up to nearly [deleted] per 
month, even if they used all they wanted, would have added from 
f deleted] rounds to reserves every month. 

I think G4, in setting their initial goals on this figure, may not have 
been high enough, but at least if this level had been achieved, it would 
not be too difficult further to increase production rates. 

Senator Coorrr. Were the production schedules based upon the 
experience table / 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir. They were the result of a number of dif- 
ferent calculations. If you will look at the D. D. 519 form you will see 
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the method used in caleulating requirements. Then once you get a 
calculation of the total requirements for different purposes, you select 
the rate which should best meet the various items. 

For example, you have to take care of item one, which is combat 
consumption, particularly important in the case of ammunition. 
Second for consideration is the peacetime consumption of ammunition 
for training. 

Next you go into the item of how much war reserve should be pro- 
vided and when. Then you lay the aggregate out on a schedule such 
as the D. D. form 436, by producers and the quarters in which you 
desire production. Then an effort is made to check this to see whether 
it is feasible from a production standpoint. In ammunition we were 
assured by the production people that if we financed the schedule as 
laid out along these lines, it could be produced. 

I would like to emphasize that it was represented to us that this 
was an achievable my re It was intended first to achieve sub- 
stantial production rates by multiple shifts, and once additional facili- 
ties started coming into being, that this level would be continued, but 
dropping finally, to that level on a single shift basis. Then if war 
came you had immediately two and a half times capacity built into 
the machine. That was the basic plan. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lovett ? 

Mr. Loverr. Madam Chairman, I think there is one item that you 
asked me about this morning, and that I suggested that we might put 
into the executive session for the use of the committee. I think the 
easiest way to explain the situation is, if you will allow me, to come 
over and stand next to you. 

This line, solid black, indicates what amount of ammunition of 
155-howitzer type, was on hand. This dotted line, the dashed line, 
indicates the authorized stock level. I pointed out in the earlier tes- 
timony, in public, that the period from here to here, the amount on 
hand was way over the authorized stock level in this round, the ob- 
vious conclusion being that since this was expenditures, the amount 
in excess of the authorized stock level was very considerable in this 
round. So that the shortage did not exist during this period, it 
could not. 

In fact, stock on hand was many times larger. When they put 
more battalions of 155-howitzer artillery in, then the authorized level 
goes up. Then we have to rebuild what is on hand. But during 
this period, tontrary to what I understand the testimony in the pre- 
vious sessions was, the amount available during this period was not 
short. 

The next chart is even more interesting. This is 105 howitzer. It 
was earlier pointed out, but I think we have to keep refreshing 
our recollection on it, that the 105-howitzer shell has a casing. The 
155 has only the projectile plus, I think, a silk bag of powder. From 
this period—that is, December 1950—until September 1951, the 
amount of this ammunition on hand in the Far East Command was far 
greater than the authorized levels. It was also greater from Febru- 
ary 1952 until June 1952. So for those periods in there there was no 
shortage of this ammunition in the theater. 

The Eighth Army is the claimant against this ammunition on hand. 
] think that is the most convincing set of figures that I have seen. It, 
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of course, is drawn from the Army statistics. It also includes the 
amount, this amount, the amount for training, et cetera. 

Senator Henprickson. When you say “the theater,” that means 
either Japan or Korea ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. That is right. 

Mr. Henpricxson. Part of it could be in Japan. 

Mr. Garvock. I think you will find in the dispatceches from General 
Ridgway words to the effect “Quit talking about days of suppy. I 
am replaci ing on the basis of what you are firing.” Thus saying in 
effect that when they fired so many rounds, in Korea, FECOM shipped 
the same number of rounds from stocks in Japan. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Loverr. The succeeding charts I do not emphasize with refer- 
ence to General Van Fleet’s statement that he was short for 22 months. 
These show clearly that in certain of these rounds that is incorrect. 
Another very interesting thing is that if you take it on the basis of 
expenditures—the rates made available to the fighth Army, as com- 
pared with their actual expenditures—you will see that on 105 howitz- 
ers from December 1951 through the present time, except for the month 
of October 1952, last October, ‘they never expended what their author- 
ized level was, and they had accumulated in this time all of this avail- 
able stock. 

This is what they had on hand, compared with what they expended. 
They had on hand here, in February 1953, [deleted] rounds or there- 
abouts. They had expended in that particular month [deleted]. So 
they had on hand four times their rate of expenditure. 

Mr. McNet. Mr. Wilson recently questioned certain aspects of the 
ammunition problem. He wanted to know both how much we had 
and where it is. In this column [indicating] is the amount of ammu- 
nition of 105-millimeter ammunition that the Army had in their pos- 
session, usable, on June 30, 1952, [deleted] rounds. They fired since 
Korea started an average of [deleted] rounds per month. The peak 
month was October, [deleted] for the Army as a whole. The lowest 
stock we ever had of that item, [deleted] rounds in possession of the 
Army was in the period of last summer. 

The Cuarmman. That was overall ? 

Mr. McNett. Overall, worldwide. [ Deleted. ] 

On December 31, 1952 we were inventorywise in a much better shape 
than we were last June. [ Deleted. | 

Mr. Loverr. May I emphasize that? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Loverr. You may remember that I tried to point out this morn- 
ing that this problem was a mixture of production and distribution. 
The stocks in the United States went up between July and December 
of 1952—last year—in 105-howitzer ammunition, [deleted ] rounds, 

In other words, it practically doubled in that period of time. That 
is not something that is necessarily unusual, because a prudent Chief 
of Staff realizes that if he has stock in the zone of the interior he can 
ship it east or west, depending on where the crisis is greatest, feeling 
all the time that there was an adequate amount on hi: ind in Japan. 

That is all that I have on this subject. 

Mr. McNem. I do not say that this increase in depot stocks in the 
United States is entirely wrong, for the reason Mr. Lovett gave, be- 
cause Europe may be a trouble spot. So perhaps this is pr udent. But 
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it meant that if at any time Korea demanded a much higher level 
than can be supported by a [deleted] theater stock level, which is 
about the authorized stock level, it could immediately be resupplied 
from the continental depots. 

It is interesting to note that our position was getting better all the 
time since the middle of last year. 

The Cuatrman. General Van Fleet would say that he would have 
consumed more if he had been permitted, were the ammunition avail- 
able. 

Mr. McNem. He would have consummed more. I think a very in- 
teresting addendum was put into the compendium from the Army, a 
report from General Clark and General Taylor. It came in 2 or 3 
days ago. There he shows that during the last 3 weeks when here 
has been absolutely no restrictions of any kind, they had used con- 
siderably less than their authorized rates. So consumption unques- 
tionably was lower in certain months there because of restrictions. 

There is no question about that. But authorized rates are not always 
perfect, either. Authorized rates generally are higher than actual 
consumption. And it is all right for a period that they are higher 
until you get a feel of the situation, as to how much you may need. 

Mr. Loverr. May I turn to my second obligation to you, Madam 
Chairman ? 

The Cuarmman. Yes. 

Mr. Loverr. I think the chairman asked me if I would try to iden- 
tify certain of the inconsistencies and I said I would try to be specific 
in the executive session 

Senator Henprickson. I asked that question, as I recall 

Mr. Loverr. After I got a chance to look at a given document. I 
have had an opportunity to look at that. The item that I referred 
to in particular was the statement that in May the stocks in Kore: 
were zero, but in June the request had been made, as he said, I think 
to “Cut me loose”—“I was crying to be turned loose,” I think it was. 

I remember 2 message at that time which I have had a look at, and 
while I cannot quote it accurately, the staff can give it to the com- 
mittee. It ran something like this: The message came in from the 
theater to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and said, in subst: ance, that Gen- 
eral Van Fleet and General Ridgway felt that while an advance of 
20 miles beyond a certain line was tactically and logistically feasible— 
that means supplies were adequate and the tactics were sound—that 
General Ridgway concurred in General Van Fleet’s recommendation, 
or vice versa, against such an advance in June of 1951, because of—and 
I think this is the exact lang alge cemnacnptahie casualties. 

Senator Cooper. Unacceptable casualties? 

Mr. Loverr. Unacceptable casualties. That to me is a rather con- 
fusing series of circumstances. I cannot explain it but, in view of 
your question, Madam Chairman, I wanted to be forthright in 
answering it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. There have been rumors, not only broadcast, but 
broadcasts, commentators making similar statements to what you have 
made. The press has been trying to get more information on it. 
They come to me, and I finally heard that the Pentagon was referring 
them to Mrs. Smith because the material had been : sent over to her, 
at least that was the source of the information. 
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I think that anything that can come out over a Sunday-night broad- 
east or a Monday-night or Tuesday-night broadcast certainly ought 
to go in the record for the public here. I do not know who should be 
told that, but it is a serious thing. 

Senator Cooper. What rumor? 

The Carman. Ed Murrow claimed it to be a fact. Eric Sevareid 
claimed it to be a fact. The press has been talking about it and have 
been after me all day about the information concerning the Van Fleet 
statement and the tremendous casualties that would come if he went 
on 20 miles, because of certain reasons. 

Mr. Loverr. I never knew of that. 

Senator Coorer. Because of what reason ? 

Senator Henprickson. Casualties that might come as a result of an 
advance. 

Mr. Loverr. I never knew of those things until last night. There is 
no use in fooling ourselves about this. It is like the “unimpeachable 
leak” from the Army that was put out through a leading news cor- 
respondent. There is a very definite leak in this thing, and they 
invite attention to some particular aspect of something. It is almost 
a routine matter, Senator. It almost drives a person crazy down in 
the office. That could only come from one place: in the Department. 

The Cuamrman. Where is that ? 

Mr. Loverr. The Department of the Army. 

The CHarrman. But what do you mean by “one place” ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. No one else in the Military Establishment would have 
knowledge of this thing, of the mesage. For example, I had not seen 
it until I got the copy of this book that was sent up here. The only 
people who know of that is the Army, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The Secretary of Defense does not know of it. It is not in his office. 

The CHatmrmMan. He should know it. 

Senator Henprickson. Did you ever find when you were there, any 
leaks in the Department of the Army ¢ 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. I am sure you did, because since I have been 
on this committee, the short time I have been on this committee, we 
have had a number of leaks, and I am quite positive that they did not 
come out of the Armed Services Committee. I am just as sure of it 
as I am sitting in this chair. I knew they came out of some of the 
people who testified here in executive session. So you just confirm 
a suspicion that I have had in these last few months. 

The Cuairman. Mr. McNeil, it seems to me that the figures, charts, 
and paperwork are all arranged. I do not mean to cast any reflections 
on you because I have very great admiration and respect for you and 
the work that you are doing. Yet it just seems that the charts and the 
figures are for the purpose of meeting whatever emergency comes 
along at the moment. You can make up any kind of chart that you 
want to. You can make up one, Mr. Lovett can make up one, Mr, Gar- 
lock can make up one, and they will make them up in the area. 

Mr. MeNet.. It so happens these charts were made from documents 
signed by the Army. 

The Cuarrman. It is a pretty serious thing. 

Mr. Gartock. May I make a suggestion? I believe Mr. Adams of 
Mr. McNeil’s staff could work with your staff and reconcile the various 
pieces of paper. Mr. Foster has been doing that for several years and 
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it is not easy because you can select your figures and get practically 
any kind of a chart that you want. Along another line, we had a 
discussion the other day of supplies for a certain class of guns. I have 
a printed set of figures on it, and a penciled set of figures. On the 
basis of one set we are short 852 guns, and on the basis of the other 
figures we are long 183 guns. 

Here the Army, in calculating the availability of this gun, antici- 
pated as of last January, that they are going to lose 57 guns a month 
from now on. I believe they have lost an average of 6 per month. 
But they used that anticipated loss rate of 57 a month each month for 
18 months—— 

Senator Henpricxson. In action ? 

Mr. Gariock. In action. As a result they come up with a shortage 
of 852 guns. If we put in the actual loss rate, the result is a surplus 
of 183. We do not budget on the actual basis, but still include a rate 
three times actual. 

The Crarmman. Is there any kind of accounting system or book- 
keeping system over there and wouldn’t it be possible for us to know, 
to have two figures alike on the same day on the same subject? 

Mr. Loverr. Senator Smith, one of the most difficult problems in 
the whole Department is to get a reliable statement in figures without 
asking the question in the most precise language, and without apply- 
ing the instinct that you acquire over a period of long service with 
them. The place where we try to get this is in the Comptroller’s office, 
and men who work on this over and over again can pick that kind of 
thing out. They can send that up to a committee of Congress and the 
chances are 9 out of 10 it would never be picked up because it is not the 
specialized function of that committee to identify it. 

Therefore your concern seems to me to be perfectly valid. What in 
the world are we to believe? How many of these statistics are correct ? 
I know of only one way to do it and that is to put some one fellow, 
who is aware of the different procedures here, with your staff, and try 
to work the thing out. I think it can be done. We have done it 
repeatedly in the budget processes. 

Mr. McNem. We have had to. 

Mr. Garwock. It took two of my men all one day to find out what 
was the matter with this forecast. We knew this was wrong when 
we looked at it, as we knew we were not replacing our guns at that 
rate. We had to go through all the basic calculation, every single 
step, before we were sure of the figures. 

rir . . 5 

he CuamrMan. It is a pretty sad commentary on the American 
people, West Point and Annapolis and the whole system we have, 
to run up against a thing like this, where we cannot determine why 
there was a shortage and find some way so there will not be a recur- 
rence of it. 

Senator Cooper. May I say something? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Cooprr. I believe there is a place here to determine whether 
or not the figures which we have, and the tables which we have seen 
before this time, are in accord. Here is a table showing inventory 
of say 155’s, 105’s, in the Far Eastern Command. That is the quan- 
tity you have there; is it not? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Coorer. The tables we have seen also deal with quantity. 
But the tables we have seen take quantity and translate it into terms 
of days’ supply of a fixed ration. I think it would be important for 
our staff and Mr. McNeil’s staff to take the data that we have here, 
and see if they are in accord with the tables previously submitted 
by General Van Fleet as to days of supply. Then it can be determined 
whether or not your figures mean an adequate supply in terms of 
General Van Fleet’s statements. Is that not really the problem? 

Mr. Loverr. That is my impression, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Do you think so? 

Mr. McNew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorrr. If these figures do not accord with his tables or the 
tables we have seen—— 

Mr. McNem. Then find out why they do not. 

Senator Coorrr. Then we will know that there are 2 sets of tables, 
2 sets of figures, dealing with the same period. 

The Cuarrman. Then you propose to find out why / 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 

The CnarrmMan. I wish you well, Senator. 

Senator Coorrr. I think that is the problem. 

Mr. Loverr. I think it can be done, Senator Smith. It will take 
time and very knowledgeable men. But when you get a clear dif- 
ference, where they say in one item and on one basis they are 800 
under, and in another place 100 over, you can identify that, as it has 
just been done. In other words, they are going on an artificial loss 
rate formula as compared with the actual. 

When you know that, you can correct the figures whatever way you 
want. I am not in any sense suggesting that this is easy. I can 
assure you that it is one of the most baffling problems I have ever 
come up against, and that is why, in answer to your question of this 
morning, I said that accounting—by that I mean inventory control, 
and statistics—makes it virtually impossible for the uninitiated to 
find a way through this, and extremely difficult for the most knowl- 
edgeable person to do it. 

Mr. McNett. Mr. Lovett is talking about one of the basic problems 
that we have in budget, for example, a statement of requirements 
built up by line items such as the one Mr. Garlock just pointed out, 
a misinterpretation or error in the forecast of over a thousand of the 
1,400, probably nearer 1,300 of the 1,400. 

Another item may be understated. So in order to have the least 
bit of confidence in the budget that is recommended, and that the 
Secretary of Defense will support before the committee, we have to 
assure ourselves, sometimes by reconciling all the various items we 
can get, and sometimes by feel, in order to come out with a firm 
package. 

Mr. Loverr. And sometimes sending men out actually to inspect. 

Mr. McNew.. Oh, yes. We have sent people out to find out. 

Senator Henpric Kson. How frequently do you find the word “se- 
curity” used to confuse you in this area 

Mr. Gartock. It is not used to confuse us, because, “no informa- 
tion—no money.” 

Senator Henprickson. We will say in an endeavor to confuse you. 

Mr. McNem. We are not held back any more. Unification and the 
power and authority of the Secretary of Defense has worked very 
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nicely, over the last 3 years, a remarkable and beneficial change has 
taken place. Now we get much better data. 

Senator Henprickson. The reason was security 4 

Mr. McNeir. Yes. Now we get more data and have developed 
means to find out whether it assays 14 karat or whether it is plated. 

The Cnuatrman. It is hard enough to have —_ war going on in 
Korea. I must say it is pretty discouraging. I do not wonder the 
public is confused and discouraged and ready to give up when they 
find we do not know what is going on until we run into a mistake 
somewhere and then all of a sudden—bang, we are hurt. 

Are there any more questions or any more observations anyone 
would like to make. I thank you very, very much for spending the 
day with us. We are sorry to bring you indoors on such a nice day. 
We will keep on seare hing with the’ knowledge that we may never 
get anywhere. 

(Whereupon, at 6:05 p. m, the committee adjourned, subject to call 
of the Chair.) s 
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AMMUNITION SHORTAGES IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1953 


Untrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
PREPAREDNESS SuBcoMMITTEE No, 2, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittze met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:07 a. m., 
in room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith (chairman), Cooper, and Byrd. 

Also present : Senator Symington and Congressman Bray. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. At the start of the 
hearings today I would like to devote a moment or two to the work 
which the committee did yesterday. We heard the very frank testi- 
mony of Mr. Lovett and Mr. McNeil who both stated in unqualified 
manner that whatever the causes of the ammunition shortages may 
have been, they could not be charged to any lack of funds, either in 
hand or available. 

[ would like to direct attention to the fact that Mr. Lovett, in point- 
ing to what he described as conflicts in the previous testimony, in a 
small manner created a conflict when he referred to the testimony of 
General Van Fleet where it was stated that the shortage had existed 
for a period of 22 months. 

Mr. Lovett states that this is not the case, that there were times 
when there were higher levels in the critical ammunition items above 
the so-called authorized levels. I feel strongly that though there 
may be a difference of stock levels, that the important point for us 
and for the public to remember is that both witnesses say that there 
were shortages of ammunition. 

This further proves the language of the committee resolution which 
stated that there were ammunition shortages. The question created 
by this apparent conflict in testimony runs only to the point of the 
amount of the shortage, and the time when it occurred. 

It should be repeated that though there may be certain apparent 
conflicts in testimony, there are certain points which continue to. be 
quite clear in the minds of the committee: There was a shortage of 
ammunition; this has extended in various degrees and at various 
times throughout the Korean conflict; that this shortage was not due 
to money shortages. 

Yesterday a new, and somewhat startling line of evidence was intro- 
duced, which deals with long delays due to excessive red tape. A 
chart was introduced which showed what was described as administra- 
tive lead time where papers were sent from one desk to another, one 
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office to another, and no one got down to the business of writing a 
contract for the production of ammunition. 

This is the sort of thing that the members of this committee, and 
I am sure the American people find difficult to understand. It is 
not as though this was a brand new line of endeavor, this is the kind 
of thing that the Army has done always, namely, to provide am- 
munition to the troops. 

Since red tape seems to be a large factor we will look to the witnesses 
of the day to deal with this matter with the same frankness that Mr. 
Lovett and Mr. McNeil maintained. Likewise, this morning we 
would like to have the witnesses speak to the point of why the Army 
did away with the Services of Supply which were operated by Gen- 
eral Somervell during World War II and reverted to the technical 
services idea. 

I believe the witnesses yesterday said that this idea got its start 
about the time of George Washington. It was described as archaic. 
It would be helpful to ‘the committee for the witnesses to give their 
reactions to these comments and observations. 

I call particular attention of the witnesses of the day to the remarks 
of Mr. Lovett that he had put his own expediter on the job, Mr. Hugh 
Dean, and that Mr. Dean looked into the ammunition program and 
discovered some startling delays and lead times which seemed to be 
completely out. of line. I gathered from what he said that he had 
taken the job of expediting out of the hands of the Army and had 
taken the job on himself, or rather had taken it on for his office. 

You will remember that Mr. Lovett said that none of the problems 
could be traced to any lack of authority since he said the Army had 
permission to delegate contracting authority almost down to the 
messenger level. 

He said that in Februar y 1951 emergency powers were given which 
were delegated by Executive Order 10210. This authority was 
granted again in April and July tothe Department of the Army. He 
left the impression with the committee that there was no further 
authorization that he, as Secretary of Defense, needed to give to the 
Department of the Army. 

Another interesting facet which he and Mr. McNeil covered was 
the matter of partial financing. As I understand this system, the 
Department of the Army was allowed to enter into contracts for which 
only a part of the money was on hand. That is to say there was 
the authority to contract and later come to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to get the money to cover the purchases which had been 
made. I understood them to say that the Army Ordnance did not 
utilize this means of doing business. 

Let me emphasize that not only do we have evidence that there was 
no lack of money, but there were unexpended balances, but to make 
matters worse there was the opportunity to operate with a virtual 
book of blank checks in the form of partial financing, and this was 
not even used. 

It has been hinted that more money would have resulted in more 
ammunition and this is a line of reasoning this committee cannot 
accept in the light of testimony already received. Mr. Lovett used 
the descriptive word picture that you cannot “cure a broken leg by 
increasing the diet. 
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There was testimony yesterday that the ammunition program was 
being run on a one-shift basis and that there was talk of cutting 
out some of the ammunition lines. There was also the statement that 
the Ordnance center at Joliet, Ill, was not aware of the future ammu 
nition needs for the next 6 months, at one point when a check was 
made. These things make it seem like “someone did not get the 
word.” 

I would like to introduce our first witness of the day, Mr. Frank 
Pace, Jr., a wags who served his country as an Army officer in 
World War II. He has held important posts which make his testi- 
mony most at a to this group. 

He was the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and later he 
was the Secretary of the Army. He is thoroughly acquainted with 
the fiscal picture and also of the problems which were faced by his 
Department during the Korean conflict. I would like to introduce 
a biographical sketch of Mr. Pace into the record at this point. 

(The sketch is as follows:) 

Mr. Frank Pace, Jr., was born on July 5, 1912, at Little Rock, Ark.: was 
graduated from Princeton University in 1938 and Harvard Law School in 1936; 
he was assistant district attorney, 12th district, in Arkansas from 1936 to 
1938; he then served as general counsel, Arkansas State Department of Revenue, 
from 1938 to 1941: he later served as a member of the law firm of Pace, Davis & 
Pace from 1941 to 1942, 


He served 4 years in the Army advancing to the rank of major After the 
war, Mr. Pace served for a short period as special assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States in the Taxation Division. Later he served as 


executive assistant to the Postmaster General, also* Vice President aud United 
Nations representative to the Universal Postal Union 

Mr. Pace was named Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and, 
subsequently, was appointed Director, Bureau of the Budget He served in 
that Capacity until he took office as Secretary of the Army on April 12, 1950 

Mr. Pace has been a member of the President’s Advisory Committee on Man 
agement Improvement, also on the Joint Congressional Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures. 

The CHatrMan. Let me say, Mr. Pace, we are very grateful to you 
for coming before our wien a testify. We know that you will treat 
this matter with the frankness we all feel it must have. Before asking 
you some of the specific questions we have, do you have a formal 
statement that you would like to put into the record 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK A. PACE, FORMER SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Pacer. I do not have a formal statement. However, if it is 
possible, Madam Chairman, I would like the opportunity to outline 
to you generally the picture as I saw it over the period of time of 
my incumbency. 

The Cuatrmin. Would you do it at this time ? 

Mr. Pacer. Yes. 

The Caarman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pacer. I became Secretary of the Army in April 1950, some 2 
months prior to the Korean conflict. I think that at the start I could 
state that the law provides that the Secretary of the Army is responsi- 
ble for all actions that occur in the Army, and the law places that 
responsibility upon him and places corresponding authority to func- 
tion upon the Secretary. 
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Thus I, as Secretary of the Army, was responsible for the welfare 
of some 1,500,000 military personnel and some 500,000 civilians, and 
correspondingly an expenditure that ran around $50 billion. 

It is quite clear that in the exercise of that type of authority it is 
imperative that one delegate, and the importance of the delegation is 
based upon the people who are charged with that delegation. 

I would like, with the permission of the committee, to outline to you 
the people who held positions of responsibiility when I became 
Secretary of the Army in April 1950, because I think that is important. 
The Chief of Staff was Gen. J. Lawton Collins, who is well known to 
the committee. The Vice Chief of Staff was Gen. Wade Haislip, who 
had a distinguished combat career in World War II and had held 
various staff positions in the Department of the Army. 

The three deputies were: The Deputy for Plans was Gen. Alfred 
Gruenther; the Deputy for Operations was Gen. Matthew Ridgway ; 
and the Comptroller was Gen. Raymond McLain, a National Guard 
officer who had served with unusual distinction during the war and 
who had previously been the president of one of the leading banks in 
Oklahoma City and has since returned to that position. 

The G-4 was Gen. Thomas Larkin, who had served as Chief of the 
Services of Supply in North Africa under General Eisenhower and 
under General Devers, and had been selected for this post by my pre- 
decessor, Mr. Gordon Gray. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff at that time I think was General Bradley. The Chief of Ord- 
nance was General Ford, who likewise had a distinguished career 
during the last war in the Ordnance, and who was selected for that 
position prior to the time that I came there. 

In June of 1950, when the Korean war began, I will relate my 
attention specifically to the ammunition picture which is the concern 
of this committee. I will call aye attention to the fact that obviously 
that was one of many responsibilities that were mine at that particular 
time. 

The acquisition of adequate manpower, the improvement of stocks 
in various areas was @ responsibility of the Secretary of the Army and 
of his staff. I had, when I became Secretary of the Army, two 
principal civilian assistants. They had been selected by my predeces- 
sor, Mr. Gordon Gray. The first was Mr. Alexander, who is here with 
me, who had served in the field of Procurement Secretary for a period 
of approximately 9 months prior to the time that I succeeded Mr. Gray. 

He was promoted at that time to Under Secretary and retained his 
responsibilities in the procurement field. The second was Mr. Karl 
Bendetsen, who had been Assistant Secretary for a slightly shorter 
time. His responsibility was in the fiscal and management field. I 
added a third Assistant Secretary, Mr. Earl Johnson, who became the 
Assistant Secretary for Personnel. 

While the statute does not so provide, I had designated areas of re- 
sponsibility for the Secretaries. The Under Secretary, in this case Mr. 
Alexander, had responsibility for procurement, the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Mr. Bendetsen, for fiscal and management, and the Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. Johnson, for personnel. 

When we entered the Korean war we had, as this committee has been 
told, enormous stocks of ammunition. To give you some idea of the 
size of those stocks which Mr. Lovett emphasized yesterday, I find 
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that the records reveal that in some cases in the five rounds in ques- 
tion there was more ammunition in storage than was—in one case 
there was more ammunition in storage than was actually expended in 
all of World War II in all theaters and in other areas the stockage 
of ammunition was more than 50 percent, generally substantially 
more than 50 percent, of all ammunition that had been expended in 
World War II in all theaters. 

I think that gives the committee some conception, rather than just 
the round figures which will be submitted to the committee, of the 
stockpile of ammunition available to the Army at that time, Our 
problems in supply at that point lay in setting up our operations in 
the Far East Command, in setting up a supply area, in providing 
the vast number of things that were required in the original days of 
keeping an Army going that was in retreat. 

I think that the supplies that were provided over some 3,000 to 5,000 
miles to support both the retreating action, the action around the 
perimeter at Pusan, and the action in the Inchon landing, was one 
that reflects credit upon the supply organization of the Department of 
the Army. 

At that time, through Mr. Bendetsen, I felt that it was important 
that we be provided with flexibility in the area of finance, and cor- 
respondingly a request was made of the Secretary of Defense, which 
he honored immediately, that we be allowed to use MDAP funds for 
the purpose of providing flexibility in our procurement processes. 

We had, in September, been given our total request by the Congress 
of $250 million. At that time that this authority became available, 
which was in October, Inchon occurred shortly thereafter. I think 
that the record will show that.in October the Japanese Logistical 
Command asked that some eight ammunition ships, which were either 
loading or on the way to Japan, be diverted to other theaters, or be 
retained in this country. I cite that merely as evidence of the fact 
that ammunition was not at that time in the minds of those who had 
authority, a problem in that area, and that there were other things that 
were of major concern, such as providing troops with winter clothes. 

1 remember particularly the pressure to provide the kind of boots 
that would insure the fact that under all types of conditions, frozen 
limbs could be held to a minimum. In December of 1950 the Chinese 
Communists attacked and the war spread. 

Along with General Marshall and Mr. Lovett and the other Secre- 
taries, 1 appeared in December before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and discussed the future programs of the Department of 
Defense and the Department of the Army, and the other departments. 

We had at that time a second supplemental which ran approxi- 
mately $1.5 billion. I immediately gave the Under Secretary au- 
thority, prior to the passage of that appropriation act by the Congress, 
to proceed with his contracting in terms of permitting Joliet Arsenal, 
which was the decentralized base of contracting of ordnance in ammu- 
nition, to move immediately in this area, 

The Congress acted with great promptness upon our request and 
granted us our total request. At that time I announced to the Under 
Secretary and those responsible for supply that in terms of contract- 
ing, the lid was off, that they were permitted to decentralize, that the 
normal requirements that existed in order to prevent irregularities 
could be forgotten in this early pressure to cbligate funds. 
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This not only applied to ammunition, but also applied to all areas 
of procurement. I wrote a letter in March to the Secretary of Defense 
stating that I had undertaken this particular action and that in my 
judgment certain substantial irregularities might occur and that while 
I would accept the responsibility for those irregularities, I wanted 
him to know about that fact. 

By late March of 1951, 70 percent of this money had been obli- 
gated by the Ordnance Department. That is 70 percent of approxi- 
mately $1.8 billion. This was done, I might add, despite the fact that 
Ordnance started virtually from scratch in terms of its contracting 
force. It had to acquire—I would not be able to state exactly; I am 
sure that its forces sextupled, and probably increased some 10 times 
in that period. 

In April 1950 I went to Korea. I went to Japan and Korea. I 
visited in Japan with General MacArthur. I went to Korea with 
General Ridgway. I went to corps headquarters, to division head- 
quarters, to regimental headquarters, to battalion headquarters, to 
company headquarters. I went, I think, as far up as any Secretary 
of the Army had gone in a combat area. 

The Cuarmman,. Did you say that was 1950? 

Mr. Pace. This was 1950—April of 1950. I beg your pardon. 
April 1951. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman. 

At that time I inquired, as I traveled around, about the problems 
that existed in all areas. My principal interest, I might add, was 
in the development of the South Korean troops, which I felt was 
imperative. That I emphasized to both General Ridgway and Gen- 
eral Van Fleet. But in terms of supply, the only problems that were 
raised with me were, one, helicopters and spare parts for helicopters, 
and two, illuminating shells. 

I returned in April and in June of 1951 a further supplemental 
was requested of the Department of Defense and the Congress. ‘The 
amount for the Department of the Army requested of the Department 
of Defense was $400 million, the amount granted was $250 million. 
The Congress granted the full amount of $250 million. We were at 
that time proceeding with the second supplemental, and we provided 
in the second svactematal for some $2 billion which was reduced 
to $1 billion in the area above us—I am not certain whether the De- 
partment of Defense or the Office of the President—and the full 
amount that was requested of it was granted by the Congress in 
Occober. 

Mr. Alexander went to Korea in June and July of 1951, and at that 
time he made a report on the situation there that I prefer he would 
give you personally. In October of 1951 I was advised by the Under 
Secretary that a serious production lag existed, that we were not 
getting what we needed. 

He advised that that information had been in the hands of the 
Munitions Board, and that he was pressing for a system of priorities. 

The CuHarrman. What date was that? 

Mr. Pace. This was in October of 1951. The Under Secretary’s 
activities had occurred in September 1951. He was pressing for a 
grant of a No. 1 priority in the S category to ammunition in a system 
that had not been set up. The system that existed at that particular 
time was a system known as the DO order, which was special priority 
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orders. and which had been issued so broadly that they had frankly 
at that time, from the producer’s point of view, lost. their effectiveness. 

It was the feeling of the Under Secretary that it was imperative 

hat this particular priority be established for ammunition, and that 
i. new system be set up in which ammunition was granted this particu- 

lar S priority. The reasons for that were the necessity for acquiring 
machine tools, and the necessity for acquiring certain matériels that 
were impossible for the producer to get himself. 

I transmitted that information to the Secretary of Defense, who 
moved aggressively on that, situation. It was sent to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, who granted an § priority, No. 1 unlimited priority in the 
five rounds under consideration here. In January 1952 that system 
went into effect. 

In either October-November or November—December of 1951, the 
Chief of Staff made a visit to the Far East Command and to Korea, 
and in checking his report, the problem of ammunition was not given 
any priority posture in his report at that particular time. 

in April of 1952 the failure of production to meet the requirements 
of Korea, and the enormously increased requirements of Korea, were 
called to my attention as creating a substantial reserve shortage. Let 
me revert to October of 1951 to give the committee one other picture 
that the Under Secretary called to my attenion at that time, and that 
was that in addition to the failure of production to move up to the 
degree that had been planned and anticipated, it was likewise true 
that an authorized increase in the rate of fire had been granted in 
Korea, and an increase in the authorized reserve from 60—which had 
previously been a minimum of 60, and a maximum of 75—was in- 
creased to a minimum of 60 and a maximum of 90. 

In addition to that, the amount of artillery that was actually estab- 
lished in Korea at that time was substantially increased. I cannot 
give you the exact figures, but I think you will find it was actually 
approximately doub le. The result of that was to double not only the 
rate of fire but also to double the requirements of the reserve that you 
had to maintain to support that rate of fire, and also to double the 
3,000-mile pipeline. 

In other words, at that particular time it became apparent that the 
pressure and requirements upon ammunition were far greater than 
had previously existed. In April, in discussion with General Collins, 
[ felt that the Appropriations Committee of the Senate should be 
advised of the shortage that existed in ammunition. 

Testimony was given before the Appropriations Committee at the 
time that the e xpenditure limitation was being considered, that indi- 
cated that there was a shortage in reserve ammunition. There are 
two words of art here that are important. One is the authorized rate 
of supply, and the other is the actual rate of supply. 

I asked the question of my military staff: What is the effect of the 
authorized rate of supply? My military staff advised me that that 
was a supply that would enable the Eighth Army to operate under 
any conditions. I asked what was the effect of the actual rate of 
supply as it existed in April? The answer to that was that it enabled 
the Kighth Army to carry out its mission as then assigned. 

Testimony was given before the Appropriations Committee in 
April, indicating that there was a shortage of ammunition. I stated 
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at that time that an expenditure limitation would be disastrous to the 

Army program. I likewise stated that irrespective of how it came, 

I was determined it would not be applied to ammunition and would 

not reduce the ammunition supply for Korea, but that its effect would 
have to be upon other areas of procurement. That testimony was 
made public and as a result the House Armed Services Committee 
called shortly thereafter for General Collins to testify on the am- 
munition shortage, which he did, and subsequently that same commit- 
tee appointed a subcommittee which went to Korea, actually talked 
to the high ranking officers in that area, and rendered a report in 
September of 1952. 

In April of that year, Mr. Alexander resigned as Under Secretary, 
and Mr. Johnson, who had been the Assistant Secretary in Charge of 
Personnel, was made the Assistant Secretary in Charge of Procure- 
ment. 

I might say parenthetically that Mr. Bendetsen, who was in charge 
of fiscal and management, was at that time made Under Secretary. 
In those particular months I had numerous meetings with the Under 
Secretary, with G4, with Ordnance, inquiring into the reason why 
this situation existed, and more importantly, what was the prospect 
of their correction. 

In addition I called this problem to the attention of the Secretary 
of Defense, and the Munitions Board itself held hearings on this 
particular problem, calling before them the Under Secretary of the 
Army and various of the members of G-+4 and Ordnance, and certain 
hearings were held by the Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. Foster. 

One of the major problems that Mr. Johnson faced when he came 
into this particular job, along with the ammunition problem and other 
problems of supplies that were his, was the steel strike, which came 
on at that particular time. It was anticipated at that time that the 
effect of the steel strike would be some 37 percent reduction in am- 
munition. 

As a practical matter its effect upon ammunition turned out to be 
negligible. That, however, did not just happen. Due to the efforts 
of the Secretary of Defense’s office, due to the efforts of Mr. Johnson, 
and due to the efforts of those who were actually carrying out the re- 
sponsibility in this field, steel was diverted, and I think it is fair to 
= — in this particular area the effect of the steel strike was neg- 

igible. 

Its one major effect was that the great majority of the staff avail- 
able to the Under Secretary was placing the great majority of its 

time and attention upon the problem of the steel strike as it affected 
ammunition. 

In August of that year General Collins, accompanied by General 
Reeder of G—4, went to Korea to discuss with General Clark and Gen- 
eral Van Fleet the implications of the ammunition shortage to give 
them the information on the worldwide situation as well as informa- 
tion on how it actually affected Korea and what they could expect. 

At that same time Mr. Johnson went to Europe in an effort to find 
out whether the offshore procurement of ammunition could not be ex- 
pedited in facilities already existing. In October it became appar- 
ent that the schedules which had been given to me, to the Munitions 
Board and the Secretary of Defense, were not coming up to the 
planned specifications that had been set. 
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At that time Mr. Johnson, collaborating with Mr. Hugh Dean, again 
went into the situations relating to the reasons why Ordnance was not 
producing as it had indicated it would produce. As a result of that 
you had the November determination made by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

[ think I should make perfectly clear at this pent that the Secre- 
tary of Defense did not at any time take the problem of carrying out 
the procurement of ammunition out of the hands of the Army. “Cer- 
tainly not out of my hands. I should make perfectly clear that during 
all of this period my relationship with the Secretary of Defense was 
excellent in every way. I could not have had a higher regard for 
him, both for his knowledge, his competence, and his ability, and I, 
working for him, worked I think with him throughout this period. 

He assigned Mr. Hugh Dean, who had special competence in this 
field, to work with me and to work with the Under Secretary and to 
work with the Ordnance in breaking this bottleneck that existed. As 
a result of the actions that were taken at that time, when I left in 
January the information that I had at that time was that the situation 
was reaching a point at which production would equal and exceed 
the requirements that existed in Seana in practically all areas. 

Those, generally speaking, are the facts as they exist. I do not 
want to give the impression to this committee that in my estimation 
these things were in any sense of the word perfectly done. I do not 
want to give the committee the impression that there was not error 
in judgment in this particular period. 

I do want to give the committee the impression that there was dur- 
ing this period | an enormously difficult situation, particularly as it 
related to the acquisition of competent personnel, and particularly 
as it related to the proposition of acquiring the machine tools and 
components that could cut down the lead time that was required to 
produce. 

Thus, in summary, you went into this situation with enormous 
stocks of material. At the start they appeared not only ample, but 
excessive for the needs immediately required. After it became ap- 
parent that the requirements were infinitely greater than the ex- 
perience tables of World War II indicated they would be, aggressive 
action— 

Senator Brrp. What date was that, Mr. Pace? When did it become 
apparent ¢ 

Mr. Pacer. October, to me. I am satisfied it became am sure 
that it became apparent to the U nder Secretary and to G4 in Sep- 
tember, and possibly in July of that year. 

Senator Byrp. 1951? 

Mr. Pacer. 1951. But to me in October of that year, Senator Byrd. 
I am prepared to answer the committee’s specific questions, and I 
would like to state that it is my desire to answer your questions as 
frankly and as honestly as I know how. 

[ agree completely with the committee that this is the sort of thing 
that ought to be gone into, it ought to be gone into thoroughly. The 
reasons why it occurred should be determined, and identification of 
those reasons and their elimination, if they can be eliminated, should 
be done. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Pace, for being so frank 
and sincere about this matter. If the answers to any of our questions 
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involve security we would suggest that we hold them over to the 
executive session. However, we hope that we can get all the answers 
that are possible in the open session. You were made Secretary of the 
Army in April 1950? 

Mr. Pace. That is right. 

The Carman. You first learned about the ammunition shortage 
in October 1951? 

Mr. Pace. That is in terms of major shortages; yes, Madam Chair- 
man, in terms of the fact that you were faced with a potentially 
serious situation, in October of 1951. 

The Cnuamman. General Van Fleet stated that he reported daily— 
at least every week—concerning the shortages. Were the reports 
of General Van Fleet concerning the ammunition shortages called to 
your personal attention at any time? 

Mr. Pacer. No, Madam Chairman; they were not. These are the 
reports I think that came in every 10 days. At least they came in 
through the San Francisco port to the Department of the Army, I am 
informed, every 10 days. They are reports that are provided on a 
regular basis and had been provided, I think, since the start or shortly 
after the start of the Korean war. 

The Cuarrman. What became of those reports ? 

Mr. Pace. They went to G4. 

The Cuarrman. And stopped there? 

Mr. Pace. I anticipate that they did stop there. You would have 
to inquire of the Under Secretary whether he himself was cognizant 
of them. 

The CHarrman. You never did see or know about General Van 
Fleet’s reports of ammunition shortages ? 

Mr. Pace. No, Madam; I did not. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Pace, would you please comment on the stock 
levels during your tenure of office, of ammunition in the combat zone 
in Korea; of ammunition in the Far Eastern Command; and ammu- 
nition available in the zone of the interior, namely the United States? 

Mr. Pace. If I could, those are specifics Madam Chairman, that I 
do not have at my fingertips. If I may, I would comment generally 
and would ask that anything I say be supported by specific figures. 

The CHatrMAn. We will be glad to have them. 

Mr. Pacer. The figures are in the Department of the Army. I 
myself cannot quote them exactly. At the start of the Korean war, 
as I have indicated, the stockages that were in the zone of the interior 
were extremely large. The problem was one of getting them to Japan 
and Korea—three to five thousand miles away, and thence to Korea. 
I think it is fair to say that over that period of time, from June to 
December of 1950, that the stockages were ample. 

I cite as a specific example of that fact again the fact that some 
eight ammunition ships were diverted in October or November—I 
think October—of 1950. Statistics are always to a degree difficult 
to substantiate. Physical actions are more simple. 

I think Mark Twain said there are three kinds of lies: Lies, damned 
lies, and statistics. 

So you have a real problem when one refers purely to statistics. 
In January to June , overall, the stock level, both in the zone of the 
interior and in Japan, was, to the best of my knowledge, ample. I 
think that the major problems that existed at that time were twofold: 
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one, in a fluid operation the opportunity for the command in the Far 
East to pene ide supplies to the individual commanders as their forces 
moved in battle, and secondarily, there was, I think, at that time, 
ete of what were known as illuminating shells. Lluminating 
shells were the kind of shells that could not be preserved in stockage, 
and there was not at that time, as I understand it, sufficient supplies. 
But I think in terms of J: apan that there was a shortage of those sup- 
plies, but up till June no shortage specifically. 

As I said, the first time that the situation was called to my attention 
as a major problem involving the zone of the interior, and involving 
Japan and the Far East as well, was in October. I think that the first 
cables—and I have had to refresh my memory on this score—that 
reflected that particular fact from the Far East Command came in 
November of that year. I think there were indication of specific 
shortages in fuses, in rounds, requests for additional levels of supply. 
Those were granted. 

[ think that from a cable point of view the research indicates that 
the first indication of major shortage difficulties came in November. 
[ cannot be absolutely sure of that but I think that is accurate. Thus 
in October, as I said, it became apparent to me that we were faced 

with potential difficulty in terms of both the Far East and our world- 
wide problem. There were, as Mr. Lovett testified, over this period 
of time, various areas of shortage, commencing in, I am sure—this 
is to my knowledge, in October, there could have been others prior to 
that time and I would not say there were not, but they were not of 
such substance as to be called to my attention. 

Senator Byrp. You are speaking of 1951? 

Mr. Pace. I am speaking of 1951. The supply levels continued to 
reduce as production failed to come in, and you were in short supply 
in certain items, never in all of them, and in some items never below 
your 60-day stock level. 

I am referring to the five items of ammunition out of the some 
four or five hundred that Ordnance had to provide—the five most im- 
portant items. I do not want to underestimate the fact that these 
were the most important. We were in short supply in certain of those 
items over that period of time. 

[ think you have a classified chart which has been prepared by the 
Department of the Army that indicates that fact. 

The Carman. Mr. Pace, we have heard a great deal about the 
rationing of these certain types of ammunition, ‘Would you have any 
opinion as to whether the rationing came about because of waste or 
expenditure of the ammunition ? 

Mr. Pacer. I would say that the reduction in the ammunition quota 
came about because of the e xpenditure of the ammunition. I assume 
that certain factors in quotas in certain rounds of ammunition—one 
problem is trying to generalize when you are talking about five dif- 
ferent kinds of ammunition—might have come about as a matter of 
precaution on the part of the commander to avoid waste. But I would 
say this was only a partial reason—and I think there were statements 
to that effect from time to time. No man can be completely sure. 

If I were asked I would say that the prine eM basis for the ration- 
ing—and there has been, as I understand it, rationing throughout 
history in the ammunition area—the eaaahen is the degree of the 
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rationing. The rationing was due primarily to the lack of supply of 
ammunition available. 

The Cuamman. It has been stated—— 

Mr. Pace. May I just say, Madam Chairman, that I am not the 
best witness on that because obviously that determination was made 
in the Far East and the people who made it over there are the best 
witnesses. I am just giving you my overall judgment. 

The Cuarrman. That is just exactly what we wanted, your opinion. 
It has been stated that there was always enough ammunition in the 
hands of troops but this statement has been seemingly mitigated b 
the fact that the reserves behind the troops were always below salted. 
for stock levels and every action of the troops was guided by the 
amount of reserve stocks behind the lines. You have referred to that 
somewhat. Would you want to give us your reaction to that state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Pace. As you know, in that particular area, Madam Chairman, 
I relied upon the judgment and advice of the Chief of Staff, and the 
Army staff. The Chief of Staff and the Army staff advised me that 
the actual rate of supply was sufficient to meet the application of 
the Eighth Army. 

I must say that as a layman in this particular field I was impressed 
by certain facts when the presentation was made to me. I was im- 
pressed by the fact that over a period of time we had fired at a rate of 
10 to 1 in terms of what the Chinese Communists were firing at us. 
T am not able to say that 10 to 1 isenough. I am able to say that when 
I considered this situation this was an impressive figure. I am also 
able to say that I was impressed as the facts were presented to me, with 
the fact that generally speaking, the amount of allowance granted by 
the Eighth Army to the corps and division commander, was rarely 
reached. In many instances it was exceeded, but otherwise it was 
rarely reached. The level of usage ran generally below that granted. 

There can be a lot of reasons for that, but I think you would want 
to draw upon the experience of military men for it. 1am merely tell- 
ing you what is impressive to me as I looked at this situation in 
Washington, seeking to find the implications of it. 

I will leave with you the very clear impression that I had that this 
was a situation that related to reserves, and that our problem was 
having an ample supply in the event there was an all-out Communist 
attack against us in this particular field. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Pace, I have before me a letter dated May 7, 
1952, which you wrote to Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, and I would like 
to read a paragraph from it and have your comments, if I may: 

The ammunition situation in Korea at the present time is relatively easy 
because of the reduced scale upon which operations have been conducted for the 
past 6 months. These conditions have permitted an adequate expenditure of 
ammunition together with the gradual building up of operational reserves of 
nearly allammunition items. Such rationing as now exists in Korea is primarily 
to assure that the ammunition expended will be used with maximum effect. 
However, this has not been the situation at certain times in the past nor is 
there assurance that it will continue. 

Mr. Pacer. That was the information that I had at that time. 

Senator Brrp. What is the date? 

The Crarrman. The date is May 7, 1952. Mr. Pace, would you 
kindly inform the committee the basis on which ammunition needs are 
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computed for the Korean war? Specifically, I would like to have you 
comment on the approximate date on which it was determined that 
the World War II tables were outmoded, and if so what new tables or 
basis of computation was used to replace them, and did these tables 
provide for a greater or lesser amount of ammunition ‘ 

Mr. Pace. If I might, Madam Chairman, I would ask that that 
question be referred to the Under Secretary. That is a matter of 
specifics that I could not be helpful to the committee on, other than to 
say that the original basis of computation was a mathematical one, 
based upon the rate of consumption in World War II. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Pace, in retrospect, knowing the situation as it 
now exists, what corrective action do you believe should have been 
taken to avoid an ammunition shortage ! 

Mr. Pace. Let me say that as I view this thing in retrospect, and in 
hindsight—and it always appears quite differently in hindsight than 
it does as one looks to the future—I would say that these things were 
compelling in the situation: (1) In hindsight, obviously in January 
of 1950, or even earlier, I would have asked for more money in my 
efforts to provide a broader base; (2) although I am satisfied that 
maximum pressure was exerted over this period of time on ordnance to 
obligate and to expand because bimonthly—once every 2 months— 
reports were made both to the comptroller and to me, and discussed 
in meetings of the Joint Secretary with the Deputy Secretary, I am 
sure that greater pressure might have been exerted in the obligation 
area. | 

[ do not believe that in terms of the real limitation, which is lead 
time, which normally would run 12 or 14 months in this ammunition 
situation, and which actually ran 18 or 20 months, that more aggres- 
sive action could have been taken. I would want you to hear the 
Under Secretary on that because over a period of time that was not 
only his major responsibility but one that he devoted a great deal of 
his time to. 

I am satisfied that the production schedules, as provided by Ord- 
nance, could have been more soundly established. They were con- 
sistently overoptimistic. I am satisfied that in terms of the judgment 
effected in the utilization of steel cases, rather than brass cases, in 
retrospect, that it would have been better to have proceeded with 
the brass cases and to not have tried to move ahead with the steel cases. 

The reasons for that at the time were that it represented both an 
economy and a method of utilizing a materiel that was not in short 
supply. It is possible that the establishment of an Army service 
forces, with one man in control, would have been useful in that period. 
I think I should tell you that at the beginning of the Korean conflict 
I was obviously worried about the organization of Ordnance. 

At that time General Ford had appointed a very distinguished 
committee to review the organizational setup of Ordnance. I asked 
to meet with that committee and did meet with that committee, and 
I asked whether the organizational structure, not the system but the 
organizational structure, the division in the district, the decentraliza- 
tion to Joliet and the decentralization to the districts, was a sound 
one, and I was advised that this was the World War II method of pro- 
curement that had been used by Ordnance, that had been continued 
under General Somervell, and that had been approved by Secretary 
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Stimson, and this particular committee advised me that in their judg- 
ment the organizational setup was a sound one to proceed upon. 

I mention that because of the distinction of the men who sat on 
that committee. It was there only for a brief time. They were calling 
largely on their World War II experience, but it was the best infor- 
mation I could get. 

The committee was composed of Mr. Baruch, of Mr. Fairless of 
United States Steel, of Mr. K. T. Keller of Chrysler, of Mr. C. E. 
Wilson of General Ele+tric, of Mr. Gruenwald of Du Pont, and one 
additional gentleman whose name I cannot recall. 

I likewise later consulted with the permanent committee that was 
set up to advise Ordnance, which was composed of extremely dis- 
tinguished businessmen headed by Mr. Harvey Knowles. In terms 
of the actual organization I felt that the organization itself had the 
basis of performing. In getting into the performance you run into 
all kinds of complications. Decentralization, as a principle, was 
sound. Asa working operation it just did not come to be as it should. 

There are many reasons for that, and the reasons are largely that 
just as I say I am responsible for the total action of the Department 
of the Army, irrespective of whether I am privy or not to a specific 
operation, so the Chief of Ordnance is responsible for the operation of 
Ordnance. 

So if he is responsible for it, his natural tendency is to require that 
those decentralized activities come in Ordnance itself in the central 
area so that he can pass upon those operations. In other wards, if 
“A,” who is in charge of a district, actually makes a contract that is 
obviously stupid, that might in fact involve a violation of the law, 
the man who is going to be responsible for it is the Chief of Ordnance, 
which naturally tends to cause him rather than decentralize to force 
into the central office information that otherwise might not be re- 

quired. 

A second factor is that you built this force enormously rapid. You 
built it rapidly because you wanted to contract rapidly. You ex- 
panded, I am sure, sixfold in the course of a month and a half or 2 
months. The people whom you hire are subject to definite salary 
limitations. 

I would be willing to guess—although I do not know the facts— 
that there was scarcely a man dealing with these contracts that ran, 
in some instances, to four or five million dollars, who made any more 
than $10,000, There is not a tendency to accept authority under those 
circumstances when you decentralize and there is a tendency to send 
out that particular piece of paper back into the office from whence it 
came, so that responsibility can be accepted there. 

I am satisfied that those were reasons that counteracted against 
decentralization which I think ‘s enormously important. More ag- 
gressive action in terms of pressing for decentralization would have 
produced, I am satisfied, a better result. But the real facts of the 
situation as they existed where that, wisely or unwisely, it was not 
until frankly in my own case in October, in the case of those below 
me in the summer of 1951, that it was understood that the drain upon 
the existing stocks of ammunition, extremely large, was going to be 
as great as it was. 

At that particular juncture practically any man you discuss this 
with will tell you that lead time, once you have established your con- 
tract, runs about 12 months. This is if all situations work out well. 
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Under normal circumstances it will run from 12 to 18 months. 
Therefore, with the big impact of your procurement coming in June 
of that particular year—rather in April of 1951—the most that could 
be hoped for was that your production would begin to come into ef- 
fect in June of 1952. 

Actually it did not come into effect until—in large effect—until 
many instances Nove mber or December, January—6, 7,8 months later. 
The hard cold facts of the situatior are that. those who planned would 
have had to have envisioned, in January of 1951, that the Korean war 
was going to last for some 3 years; that it was going to develop into 
the type of war that it deve loped into because the static war was more 
demanding on ammunition than was the fluid war. And that produc- 
tion was not going to meet, in any sense of the word, the anticipation of 
those who planned in that area. 

I have tried to be as responsive to your question as I can. If there 
s any area you want to probe me on, my judgment is yours here for 
what it is worth. 

The Crairman. We appreciate it very much, Mr. Pace. I have 
one more question before Senator Byrd takes over, and that is: Was 
there sufficient ammunition with the combat troops, and in reserve, to 
carry out all military objectives required of General Van Fleet, and 
was it ever called to your attention that any offensive activity was 
prevented by lack of sufficient ammunition ? 

Mr. Pace. Not to my knowledge. The clear information that came 
to me was that the available ammunition was sufficient to permit the 
carrying out of the mission. There is no question but that the limita- 
tion of reserves actually affected the rate of fire, it seems to me. But 
there is no question but that the amount of ammunition was available— 

I say there is no question, I would say I was clearly advised that the 
available supplies were always sufficient to permit the Eighth Army 
to carry out its mission. 

I know of no situation, although this does not come specifically in 
my field, in which strategic considerations were affected by that par- 
ticular fact in Washington. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Pace, from your very frank statement I gather 
the impression and if I am not correct I would like to be corrected 
(a) that ample appropriations were made by Congress ? 

Mr. Pace. That is correct; yes, sir. Congress moved aggressively 
and rapidly on all requests ’ 

Senator Byrn. And (6) that you could have transferred funds had 
any mage wn ‘n necessary / 

Mr. Pace. We had the authority, yes, to transfer funds. In fact, 
a factor th: at I did not mention, Senator Byrd, we actually did transfer 
funds in the sum of approximately $1,600,000,000. 

Senator Byrp. In addition to that you authorized the ordnance to 
make contracts, even though the full amount had not been appropri- 
ated ? 

Mr. Pace. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. So there is no question whatever as to the coopera- 
tion of C ongress ¢ 

Mr. Pacer. None. 

Senator Byrp. And that ample funds were provided ? 

Mr. Pacer. None. 
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Senator Byrp. I am glad to get that in the record because General 
Collins stated that funds that he had requested had not been provided. 

Now, the next point—— 

Mr. Pacer. I do not want to answer for General Collins, but I would 
certainly not think that he would want to give the impression that 
the Congress had not provided all the funds that had been requested. 

Senator Byrp. He made the statement before this committee—it is 
in the record—that he made requests for funds which were not 
provided. 

Mr. Pace. I again say that I, myself, do not know of any circum- 
stance in which Congress did not provide the funds requested, and I 
would certainly believe that General Collins would so testify. 

Senator Byrp. The committee, I think, is going to give General Col- 
lins a chance to review that testimony. 

You further stated that the priorities were granted when you re- 
alized that a critical shortage was impending in October 1951. 

Mr. Pacer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Byrp. So far as the facilities were concerned, as the Gov- 
ernment or Congress could furnish, there was no obstacle whatever 
to obtaining adequate supplies of ammunition ? 

Mr. Pace. I would say only this one factor, if I may, Senator Byrd, 
and that would be this: That the request for priorities began on the 

part of the Under Secretary in September of 1951 and the actual 
priority did not come in being until January of 1952. We had in 
that period all the authority that was available under the current 
system of providing priorities which was frankly, at that time, 
inadequate. 

Senator Byrp. The priorities, though, are given by the Military 
Establishment. 

Mr. Pace. By the Military Establishment and, I am sure, confirmed 
by ODM. 

Is that accurate ¢ 

Mr. ALExanper. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Did ODM ever refuse to confirm any request? 

Mr. Pace. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Byrp. Considering the military as a whole you got every- 
thing you asked for in every form ¢ , 

Mr. Pace, From the point of view of the military requests? 

Senator Byrp. You got the priorities and Congress gave you the 
money ; is that correct / 

Mr. Pace. Congress gave us the money and we got the priorities. 

Senator Byrp. The delay of the priorities is due to the military 
because they established the priorities. 

Mr. Pace. I think that is correct. 

enener Byrp. So I think every agency is cleared now except the 
military. 

Now the point is to try to find out how this condition happened. 
You spoke, Mr. Pace, of these huge stocks of ammunition. 

Mr. Pace. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You referred, I imagine, to this country first. 

Mr. Pacer. Yes, sir. ; 

Senator Byrp. Did they have stocks in Japan / 

Mr. Pacr. They had stocks in Japan but clearly insufficient to meet 
the kind of requirements they had during the Korean war. 
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Senator Byrp. Did they have any stocks in Korea ? 

Mr. Pacer. I anticipate they had some, but I am sure it was limited 

Senator Byrp. Did they have any stocks in Europe? 

Mr. Pace. There were some in Europe but I am satisfied not a major 
amount. 

Senator Byrp. But the main stockpile was here in this country ? 

Mr. Pace. In this country; yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You described that as the largest stockpile that this 
country has ever had. 

Mr. Pacer. I am satisfied that is correct. I would have gone consid- 
erably further and said that again, by comparison with what happened 
in World War II, there must have been grave question as to whether 
you were not holding too much ammunition. 

Senator Byrp. You had large supplies in these five short categories? 

Mr. Pace. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. How long did you feed on that stockpile? 

Mr. Pacer. We fed on that stockpile, frankly, up until June and 
July of 1952, and it was not until 1952 that you began—I do not want 
to identify dates, Senator Byrd. You understand that I am trying 
to identify areas, and it can be made specific for you. I am sure that 
production, as such, only became a factor in June and July, or in that 
area. Is that generally accurate ¢ 

Mr. Arexanper. That is right. 

Mr. Pace. That is generally accurate. 

Senator Byrn. In other words, you fed on the stockpile for 2 years? 

Mr. Pacer. That is correct. 

Senator Byrrp. And you depleted the stockpile in these five cate- 
gories ? 

Mr. Pacer. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. Did you give any consideration during that time to 
replenishing— 

Mr. Pace. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. This central stockpile, which would be the only 
source of ammunition in the event we had a world war? 

Mr. Pacer. Oh, yes, sir; yes, sir. Absolutely. Not only gave consid- 
eration to it, but the real problem was one of how did you get produc- 
tion out. How did you get the shells turning out?) How did you move 
faster ? 

Senator Byrp. That is what we want to find out. We want to find 
that out now. You have stated up to this time that you had in mind 
only the amount of ammunition used in the Korean war. I submit 
that the replenishment of this stockpile at home, which is the only 
ammunition we would have had in the event of a third world war, was 
just as important and probably more vitally important, than furnish- 
ing the ammunition out to Korea. 

Mr. Pacer. I could not agree with you more, Senator. The reason 
I had referred to this particular area was because I thought that the 
problem here discussed was the Korean war. 

Senator Byrn. It narrows down, it seems to me, that for 2 years 
you fed on this stockpile which was accumulated for our protection, 
the only source of ammunition that we had anywhere in the world of 
any conseqie nce, was it not? 

Mr. Pace. That is correct. 
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Senator Byrn. You fed on it and you depleted it. When was the 
first contract made under the appropriations for the Korean war ! 

Mr. Pace. Under the appropriations for the Korean War? If I 
had to try to give you my best guess I would say that it was some 
time in September or October of 1950. 

Senator Byrp. Are you correct about that? 

Mr. Pacer. I think so. 

Senator Byrn. It was stated yesterday that it takes 9 months to 
make a contract. 

Mr. Pacer. That is—— 

Senator Byrp. This money was not appropriated until August, 
somewhere along then, in 1950, was it not? 

Mr. Pace. That is correct. You asked me about the first contract, 
Senator Byrd. I think that the evidence will show that the aver- 
age or norm runs approximately 123 days. I think that you will find 
that there are areas in which it runs considerably higher, and areas 
in which it runs considerably lower. I think that the first appropria- 
tion for ammunition, which was $350,000,000, was a small appropria- 
tion and one that did not place the pressure upon the ordnance organ- 
ization that existed when you were talking in terms of $2 billion. 

Therefore, in answer to your question, my estimate would be that 
it was in September or October.that the first contract was let. 

Senator Byrp. What was that for? For what kind of ammunition ? 

Mr. Pace. I am sure that it was either for—I cannot tell you spe- 
cifically. If I had to make an evaluation I would say it was either 
for illuminating shells or it was for the production of new type am- 
munition that had been developed during the intervening period be- 
tween 1945 and 1950. 

Senator Byrp. During the year 1950, how much was obligated un- 
der the appropriations made by Congress for the Korean war ; that is, 
beginning in August or when they were made? 

Mr. Pace. Senator Byrd, I cannot give you the specific amount. 

Senator Byrn. When were the first deliveries received from any 
contract made for the Korean war for ammunition ? 

Mr. Pace. I am advised by the Under Secretary that on recondi- 
tioned rounds, of which there was a large amount of the stockage that 
was not in shape to be used, the Army addressed itself to the proposi- 
tion of reconditioning it, that those came early in 1951; that it was 
not until September or October that the first production resulted 
from efforts in 1950, and I must say that I am sure that that was 
extremely small, Senator Byrd. 

If you are talking in terms of when the first real production began 
to come into effect, you would have to talk about June and July of 
1952. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, then, looking at it along the broad 
standpoint, you got practically no production for nearly 2 years 
after the Korean war started ? 

Mr. Pace. That is right. You did not get any real production until 
almost 2 years after the Korean war started. 

Senator Byrp. Although you had the money, you had the priorities, 
you had all the facilities of the Government to get the production, 
and although you knew that we were not only short in Korea but we 
were depleting rapidly our stockpile at home, which I want to empha- 
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size now in my judgment is one of the most critical features of this 
situation that we are now considering. 

Mr. Pace. Let me answer that this way: As you put it, Senator 
Byrd, the answer is obviously yes. However, I think in all fairness 
one must consider that from June 1950, until December of 1950, the 
ammunition problem that faced the Army was not the major problem, 
The major problem was not one of ammunition because there your 
stockages were greater than in any other area, and your anticipated 
loss was relatively small. 

It was clearly considered judgment in October and November of 
1950 that that particular war would be over by December of 1950. 

Senator Byrrp. Whose judgment was that ¢ 

Mr. Pacer. That was the judgment of General MacArthur and the 
judgment of those in authority in Washington. 

Senator Byrp. Did General MacArthur think the war was going 
to be over in 1950? 

Mr. Pace. By December of 1950, yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Did he make a report to you to that effect? 

Mr. Pacer. No, sir, he did not make a report to me to that effect, 
although that was—I am sure public hearings must have indicated 
that that was his general conclusion at that time. 

Senator Byrrp. Did he make a report to the point that the Chiefs 
of Staff here would plan on the war ending in 1950? 

Mr. Pace. I think that the general thinking in October and Novem- 
ber, in all areas, in Washington and in the Far East, was that the war 
would be over by the end of that year. 

That was the general impression that I got at the Wake Island 
conference. 

Senator Byrp. Here is a thing that seems to me to be— 

Mr. Pacer. Can I just pursue that point further ¢ 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Mr. Pace. I do want to in all fairness make this situation quite clear. 
Remember that even in January of 1951 nobody had any idea that the 
rates of consumption in Korea were going to equal what they actually 
equaled, nor, in fact, did one actually plan for the war in Korea 
budgetwise subsequent to June of 1951. Therefore, it was not con- 
sidered that this was a situation at that time that was critical. None- 
theless, I think it is fair to say that every pressure was exercised to 
obligate this money. 

Senator Byrp. Was it not critical when you were depleting our 
stockpile ¢ 

Mr. Pacer. We were depleting the stockpile—— 

Senator Brrp. We may have a third world war at any time and 
have no ammunition to fight with. 

Mr. Pace. You had substantial ammunition at that time, Senator 
Byrd, and you moved—— 

Senator Byrp. Let me ask you this question. You said that in 
October 1951 you realized that there was a critical shortage of ammu- 
nition ? 

Mr. Pace. That is correct, 

Senator Byrrp. In January “of 1952 there was practically $2 billion 
of appropriated money that you had not obligated. 

Mr. Pace. This is when? 
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Senator Brrp. In January 1952, 8 months after you said that you 
had reached the conclusion that there was then pending:a shortage of 
ammunition, why was it that you had $2 billion on hand 3 months after 
you reached that conclusion, and that you had not let the contract ? 
Mr. Pace. I assume that there were several reasons for it, Senator 
Byrd. One would be that you had voted in October of that year $1 
billion, by the Congress. So the first time that that $1 billion became 
available was in October of that particular year. 

Senator Byrn. Pardon me for saying it: That is not an answer that 
appeals to me because you have already said that if you needed the 
money it could have been transferred from other sources. 

Mr. Pacer. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Therefore, evidently you did not want to let the 
contract, or did not think it necessary to let the contract. 

Mr. Pacer. I cannot think that that is true, Senator Byrd. 

Senator Byrp. Then why did you not let the contract ? 

Mr. Pace. If I may be permitted to explain why it was not let by 
contract, let me say that the obligation situation was never one, as I 
stated before, that was ever satisfactory to me. There could not be 
the slightest thought that there was not a desire to let the contract, 
because every reason for letting the contract existed. Obviously I 
wanted to let the contract; or obviously Ordnance, which was address- 
ing itself to the proposition of providing ammunition wanted to let 
the contract; it was not a lack of desire, it was a lack of capacity. 

You acquired a billion dollars of this in October. You had. in 
April, in a period of 3 months, obligated 70 percent of approximately 
$1,800 million. Of that amount, they had obligated it so rapidly 
“they had gone under the take-the-lid-off policy” and had gone so 
rapidly they were forced in the interest of intelligent expenditure of 
the funds to deobligate some $500 million. As a result of that, you 
had in September, October, and in January approximately $2 billion. 

If you ask me if I am satisfied with my answer, I will tell you I 
am not. I am telling you, however, that that is, in my judgment, not 
a lack of desire, but a lack of capacity to operate. 

Senator Byrn. In other words, over a period of 3 years this country 
had not gotten the capacity to produce around six to seven billion dol- 
lars worth of ammunition / 

Mr. Pacer. I do not think that is a conclusion that I could draw. If 
all you were going to produce were six or seven billion dollars worth of 
ammunition, I am satisfied you could do it. I am satisfied that if 
Ordnance were an independent organization, not subject to any limi- 
tations whatsoever, that it could produce more rapidly. But I do say 
that one of the problems that relate to money is that it is not a question 
of how much money, but when you get it. The timing of money is, in 
my estimation 

Senator Byrn. If you believed this was a critical situation, you 
could have transferred money. If you have the right to let a con- 
tract, even though all the money had not been appropriated, that gives 
you unlimited authority. You will agree to that. 

Mr. Pacer. I do not think so; no, sir. 

Senator Byrn. In other words, as I understand, you have the 
power—I understood you to state that—that if a contract costs $100,- 


000 and you have $10,000 to start with, you can start on that contract 
and make it? 
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Mr. Pace. I would not want to answer that question categorically, 
Senator Byrp. I would say that I do not believe that that particular 
power existed except through contract authority. 

Senator Byrrp. That is what I mean. If you have the contract au- 
thority, the credit of the Government is good, I imagine? 

Mr. Pacer. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. I imagine these manufacturers will take the credit 
of the Government. If you make a contract with them, they will de- 
liver the material and they will get paid when they deliver it, will 
they not? 

Mr. Pace. Generally speaking, only when an actual appropriation 
exists, unless contract authority is granted. The Congress is deter- 
mined—I forget at exactly what stage of the game—to terminate con- 
tract authority on the grounds that “that was a very simple means of 
avoiding the appropriation limitations placed by the Congress. 

Again, Senator Byrd, my answer to you is that the obligation rate 
was not something that I was satisfied with, that pressure was placed 
upon that obligation at all times, and certainly it was not a lack of 
desire. 

Senator Byrp. How much money was appropriated during the cal- 
endar year 1950? 

Mr. Pace. How much money was appropriated during the calendar 
year 1950? $350 million. 

Senator Byrp. That is all you asked for. 

Mr. Pace. That is 

Senator Byrp. That is because you had these stocks on hand. 

Mr. Pace. That is correct. 

Senator Brrp. What was appropriated during the calendar year 
1951 ¢ 

Mr. Pacer. There was a special supplemental, the second supple- 
mental, in January, of one-billion-four-hundred-seventy-odd-million 
dollars. There was a third supplemental in May of $250 million. 
There was a regular 1952 appropriation of slightly over a billion 
dollars in October. There was a transfer of funds from one cate- 
gory in Ordnance to ammunition of approximately $550,000,000. 
Totalling a very large sum. 

The real problem that existed was the capacity to turn those funds 
into finished products, and that is what concerns you most. 

Senator Byrp. But that is determined, in order to get the products, 
by when you let the contract ? 

Mr. Pacer. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. In my judgment a good part of this situation is due 
to the failure to let contracts promptly. That is what I am trying 
to develop. I do not think you made the contracts as quickly as you 
could have done, or rather the Ordnance. 

We have had a good deal of confusion in our testimony yesterday 
as to how these contracts are made and who is responsible for them. 

Would vou outline as briefly as you can exactly how a contract is 
made? We start—unless you transfer funds—we start with the 
appropriation ? 

Mr. Pacer. That is correct. 

Senator Brrp. That goes to the President. He signs it. 

Mr. Pacer. That is correct. 
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Senator Byrp. It is then made available to you. What is the step 
after that? 

Mr. Pacer. It is then made available to defense. 

Senator Byrp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pace. It is actually made available to the budget, who is the 
President, and then made available to defense, and then made avail- 
able to you, and then turned over to G4, and then G—4 turns it over 
to Ordnance. Those are the steps that are followed. 

Senator Byrp. Let’s take a billion dollars, just as an example. All 
this happens with $1 billion. It comes to your office in summary ? 

Mr. Pace. It comes through my office, yes, sir. It will go through 
the Under Secretary. 

Mr. Avexanver. I think it goes directly to the Comptroller of the 
Army. 

Senator Byrp. And then they turn it over to G4? They turn 
over the disposition of it to the Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Pace. The disposition of it lies in G-4. It passes through the 
Comptroller of the Army. Whether it passes directly from him to 
the technical services, or to G-4, might vary under certain circum- 
stances, but generally speaking, it goes to G-+ and from G-4 to the 
technical services, because G—4 retains overall control. 

Senator Byrp. G—4 determines what kind of ammunition, and so 
forth, that they want to contract for, is that it? 

Mr. Pace. Generally they will have requirements placed before them 
for ammunition by G-3. It comes to G—4, and on the basis of that 
G4 will make the evaluation of what is required and ordnance is 
required to go out and get the people to produce. 

Senator Byrp. It finally gets to the Chief of Ordnance, does it ? 

Mr. Pace. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. How long does it usually take for that journey? 
Could you indicate the period of time? 

Mr. Arexanper. I do not have that. 

Mr. Pace. Senator Byrd, I think you would want to get a specific 
answer from the comptroller or G-4. 

Senator Byrrp. We tried to get that answer yesterday and we could 
not get it. 

Mr. Pace. I am satisfied that if there is any difficulty I will have 
the answer for you after lunch. I will provide it for you after lunch. 

(Mr. Pace subsequently provided to the committee the following 


information, obtained from the responsible officers in the Department 
of the Army :) 


After the appropriations are passed by Congress the aggregate period to com- 
plete the process by which the Technical Services obtain funds is on the average 
37 to 45 days. This process includes Bureau of the Budget apportionment of 
funds to the Department of Defense, release of funds by Department of Defense 
to the Army, and allocation of funds by the Comptroller of the Army to the 
Technical Services based on a firm and complete program previously approved 
by G-4. However, when the apportionment is not approved by the beginning 
of a fiscal year, the operating agencies are given authority to obligate funds 
against partial programs. These partial programs are made up of high priority 
items that G—4 is certain will be retained in the firm and complete program. 


Senator Byrp. It finally gets to the Chief of Ordnance. 


Mr. Pace. May I say that it varies under differing circumstances, 
dependent upon the limitations placed upon the expenditure of funds. 
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Senator Byrp. Sometime it will get to the Ordnance Department, 
will it not! 

Mr. Pace. That is correct 

Senator Byrp. The Ordnance Department makes the contracts? 

Mr. Pace. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. How long will it take the Ordnance Department to 
make a contract under normal conditions, after it gets to them ¢ 

Mr. Pace. If you are talking about normal conditions, Senator 
Byrd, I would estimate 90 days. If you are talking about s condi- 
tions that existed for Ordnance to contract in 1950 and 1951, I would 
say that it would run around 120 days as a normal eta 

Senator Byrp. It was testified yesterday that an ordinary contract 
would travel 10,000 miles from here and there over the country, and 
it would go before, I think it was 42 different agencies having dif- 
ferent functions, which Senator Cooper, I think, added up to what 
was it, Senator ¢ 

Senator Coorrer. I think over 100 bodies and 200 operations. 

Mr. Pacer. Senator Byrd, may I ask was this total? Was this all 
types of contracts ? 

Senator Byrp. I mean the people took a 10,000-mile trip. 

Mr. Pace. May I ask, Senator Byrd, was that a typical contract? 
Was that supposed to be the typical contract ? 

Senator Byrrp. That is supposed to be a typical contract, any 
contract. 

Mr. Pace. I think that Ordnance will produce their records which 
will indicate that the typical contract takes 120 days to perform. 
There are some that take considerably longer. Obviously, one of your 
problems here, Senator Byrd, as I see it, is the drive on the part of the 
man out in the field to try to get the best possible deal for the Govern- 
ment. He is trying to get it cheap and he is dealing in an area that 
is substantially beyond his normal competence. 

Here is a force that was built up in about a month, in which you, as 
I say, sextupled your force. These are people who are generally paid 
$10,000 and below. They are normally dealing in sums involving 
hundreds of millions of dollars. There is no question in my estimation 
that you do not get either the speed or the competence in that type of 
operation that you would in a private industry where you might hire 
maybe a half or three-quarters of the people and pay them half again 
as much salary. 

Senator Byrp. What I am concerned about is not the Korean matter 
entirely, but the thought that suppose a third world war should 
develop. Would it take us 2 years again to get ammunition ? 

Mr. Pace. Not if we maintain either in operation or in standby 
facilities what we have built up at this time. 

Senator Byrp. Can’t you make some suggestions about cutting this 
redtape and requiring these contracts to be reviewed by so many differ- 
ent agencies, and so forth? Why wasn’t something done about that 
Or did you have the authority to do it when you were Secretary of 
War? 

Mr. Pace. Yes; I did. I set up, Senator Byrd, when I was Secre- 
tary of the Army, an operation that was known as Operation Red 
Tape. I thought that when one thought of the Army one always 
thought of redtape. I was going to have my management organiza- 
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tion find out just exactly what was involved. They did a lot of 
things. They improved the situation in many ways. There were 
limitations from higher authority upon the operation that they them- 
selves could not control. 

Likewise, there was agreed upon between the joint secretaries and 
the Secretary of Defense, a survey to be made to this particular propo- 
sition. The survey in the Army which is classified “Secret” was made 
by the Arthur D. Little Co., which came to certain conclusions as to 
why it took so long to let these contracts. Action was taken by the 
Management Division of the Department of the Army under the 
Comptroller and under the then Assistant Secretary to avoid the 
system that then existed. 

There is one problem, and you would know it better than anybody 
else. Mr. Lovett was talking about the terrible difficulty of getting 
facts. He talked about the fact that in, say, 5 different technical 
services you might have 5 different accounting systems. That exists 
all over the Government. 

I was a member of a committee that was set up to establish a uni- 
form accounting system in the whole Government. If you were able 
to start from fresh, if you were able to start from scratch, you would 
be in a position to set up an accounting system that would really 
operate. But when you have to take systems that have operated over 
120 years, and you have to take those systems and try to integrate 
them into something that is sound and new, you have one terrible 
problem. 

Senator Byrp. Why do you have to take those systems? 

Mr. Pacer. It is almost impossible, Senator Byrd, that is, to set 
up a completely new system, because all of your actions for a period 
of a year or 2 years are based upon situations that are already in the 
mill. You can change it, but you cannot set it up new. 

Senator Byrn. Certainly at some date you can change it in the 
future ? 

Mr, Pace. Yes, you can change it but you cannot set it up on a 
completely new basis. 

Senator Byrp. We were told when the Unification Act was passed 
that all of those things would be unified and that you would not have 
these 5 or 6 different systems. 

Have you got it in the armed services, 3 or 4 different accounting 
systems? 

Mr. Pace. Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brrp. I happen to be the patron of this budget provision— 
you probably know that—that Mr. Eberstabt and others prepared. 
That created the Office of Comptroller. That is sections 402 and 403. 
You have a performance budget, and so forth. We were told then 
that that was an answer in large measure to all this redtape and 
conflicting systems. Why cannot somebody establish a system there 
that is workable and that vou can understand ! 

Mr. Pacer. I answered that 

Senator Byrp. Excuse me. It is not in the laws, as I understand. 
It was testified yesterday that part of it is in the law. If somebody 

would point ont the part that is in the law I think Congress would 
repeal that law, because this is an administrative matter and it should 
be controlled by those at the heads of these various departments. It 
is incomprehensible to me that an organization that is spending 40, 
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45, and 50 billion dollars a year, and may spend it for a long time 
to come, cannot get some kind of an accounting system that you can 
inderstand. 

Mr. Pace. I do not say that the accounting system that exists can- 
not be understood, Senator Byrd. 

Senator Byrp. It takes several experts and I have never heard 
any of them agree on it. We have had a number of them before our 
committees and all of them disagree about the different parts of the 
accounting system. 

a Pace. I think it is most difficult to get uniformity. If I may 

dress myself to your question which I think is a most pertinent 

I would like to say these things: In my estimation the purpose 
of f the act as set up was to place centralized authority in the Secretary 
of Defense to perform this total function. It was anticipated that 
he would perform that through the Joint Chiefs of Staff and through 
the services. 

I have testified, myself, before the Rockefeller committee on, in 

1y judgment, certain areas that require clarification and grant firmer 
sttisovite in those particular areas. But if I can say this, Senator 
Byrd: You cannot take 3 great Departments of Government—the 
Department of the Army, for example, involves 1,500,000 men, it 
involves 500,000 civiliaus; the Department of the Interior involves 

52,000—you cannot take that and place that under one man at the 
top, and immediately eliminate some of the encrusted difficulties that 
have existed over 150 years. 

Senator Byrp. How long does it take to eliminate it? This act was 
passed in 1947. 

Mr. Pace. That is correct. 

Senator Bbyrp. That is 6 years ago. There ought to be some progress 
made. 

Mr. Pace. I am satisfied that some progress has been made. Not 
enough to satisfy me at all. Clearly not enough to satisfy you. I 
regard it as an evolutionary process in which continual aggressive 
work has got to be done in the management field, and I can say that 
I would welcome this committee to examine the management setup 
that was established in the Army. I would be willing to rest upon 
this committee’s judgment as to whether that management setup was 
not as good as any in any comparable business faced with the problems 
we were faced with. 

Senator Brrp. You approve of the Unification Act? 

Mr. Pace. Very definitely. 

Senator Byrp. You testified for it? 

Mr. Pace. Very definitely. I testified for it, I participated at 
the same time that you did in setting up the Unification Act. I do 
not think that it is a complete panacea, but I do think that it adds 
greatly to the capacity of this Nation to perform, and I am in favor 
of further centralized authority. 

Senator Byrp. One further question, Mr. Pace. I have taken too 
much time already. You state that in 1950, all through the year 
1950, those in high military authority believed that the Korean war 
was going toend. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Pace. That is my statement; yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. For that reason there was no effort made to expedite 
these contracts, no unusual effort. 
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Mr. Pace. Iam stating from my own point of view that in the Army 
it was believed 
Senator Byrpv. You must have had advice from someone, the Chief 

of Staff, for example. 

Mr. Pace. I also, Senator Byrd, was at Wake Island. At Wake 
Island I got the definite impression 

Senator Byrp. When were you at Wake Island? 

Mr. Pace. In October of 1950. 

Senator Brrp. When did you begin to realize that it was not going 
to end in 1950? 

Mr. Pace. Not until the Chinese Communists intervened in late 
November and then we moved, as I told you, immediately and aggres- 
sively before the Congress, and it granted this authority, I would 
say, within 10 days thereafter. 

I literally said, “The lid is off, I will take the rap for any 
defalcations.” 

Senator Brrp. Of course they underestimated the rate of fire, too, 
I assume? 

Mr. Pace. Very definitely. They overestimated the rate of pro- 
duction. 

Senator Brrp. That is all, Madam Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Pace, to clarify the record: Did you say that 
General MacArthur stated that the war would soon end? In your 
testimony ? 

Mr. Pace. No, I did not. I said I got that impression. 

The Cuatrman. That was at Wake Island? 

Mr. Pace. That was at Wake Island. 

The CHarrman. Will you identify the members of the Munitions 
Board during the time you were Secretary of the Army ? 

Mr. Pace. They changed. In the early stages the changes were 
— rapid. I frankly cannot recall the first chairman who was there 
or a brief time, and left. What was his name? 

Mr. Avexanper. Hubert Howard. 

Mr. Pace. He was succeeded by Jack Small, who held it contin- 
uously over that period of time. For the Army, the Army’s rep- 
resentative was continuously Mr. Alexander, with an alternate, Mr. 
Johnson. 

When Mr. Alexander left, Mr. Johnson succeeded Mr. Alexander. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. Mr. Pace, are you satis- 
fied with the manner in which the Department of the Army handled 
the entire ammunition program, that is, do you think that planning 
was adequate, that budget and fiscal decisions were made as fast as 
possible, and that the Ordnance Corps handled their end of the mat- 
ter efficiently ? 

Mr. Pace. That is quite a pile of questions, Madam Chairman. 
Could I take those one at a time, please ? 

The Carman. You do pretty well answering them all. I thought 
perhaps you could do it 

Mr. Pacer. In an overall fashion ? 

The Cuamman. You do it as you wish. 

Mr. Pace. Would you repeat the question so I could identify the 
series of questions? 

The Cuatrman. Perhaps I should give them to you one at a time. 
I thought they might overlap and it would be easier for you to get 
them at once. 
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Mr. Pace. I will try them again. 

The Cuarrman. Are you satisfied with the manner in which the 
Department of the Army handled the entire ammunition program ? 

Mr. Pace. The answer to that is “No.” 

The Cuarrman. My next question was: Do you think that the plan- 
ning was adequate ? 

Mr. Pacer. I think that generally speaking, in view of the cireum- 
stances at the time, the planning was adequate. I think that in retro- 
spect the planning was not adequate. 

The Cuarmman. Do you think that the budget and fiscal decisions 
were made as fast as they could be made? 

Mr. Pace. Not always, no, Madam Chairman. I would say, gen- 
erally speaking, yes. Clearly there were disputations back and forth. 
I have been on both sides of the fence, Madam Chairman. You look 
at things quite differently when you are seeking to reduce funds than 
you do when you are seeking to get them. 

If you ask me.if I think in ret trospect they might have been speeded 
up, my answer to you is “Yes.” If you ask me if I think as a practical 
matter, do I think that they would normally be speeded up, my answer 
to you would be “No.” 

Is that a clear answer? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Do you think that the Ordnance Corps han- 
dled their end of the matter efficiently ? 

Mr. Pace. I would say that over rall, in my judgment, the Ordnance 
Corps, faced with an overall problem—spe: aking overall—has done an 
effective job. In terms of ammunition I think there are certain areas 
in which a better job could have been done. 

I do want again to call the attention of the committee to my own 
strong feeling that Ordnance was faced with a great many difficulties 
beyond its control. 

When it went to let a contract it had to worry about whether it was 
letting it to big business or small business. If it decided it was going 
to let it to small business it had to decide whether small business was 
capable of handling it. 

If it made a wrong decision in that area, then you have no ammuni- 
tion. Ordnance had to determine whether it was going to let contracts 
in distressed areas or not. You thus had to first go to a distressed area 
in letting a contract rather than letting them just in any place that 
you might. 

Ordnance, over a period of time, has let contracts on a negotiated— 
strike that—on a bid basis. Obviously if it were purely a business 
operation it would be let on a negotiated basis. That is a factor that 
involves clear delay. It likewise provides clear safeguards against 
wasting the money of the United States. You have a real problem 
there. 

[ do not offer these as excuses. I offer them as facts, facts against 
which Ordnance had to strive. There were certain areas in which 
Ordnance’s judgment was, in my estimation, not as sound as it 
should be. 

Their schedules on productions were not as realistic as they might 
have been. If you ask me specifically whether I think that in view 
of all the circumstances that Ordnance faced, and with all of the 
inhibitions of the system that it operated under, whether it did its 
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job well, I would be forced to say “Yes,” because I am satisfied that 
there were conditions that restricted their performance. 

Obviously, if I had felt that the head of Ordnance was inadequate 
to perform his duty, it would have been my responsibility to have 
removed him. 

The CHamman. Do you think the Ordnance Corps should be 
reorganized ¢ 

Mr. Pace. I think there would be great merit in considering it, 
Madam Chairman. There must be certain restrictions as to its 
reorganization. In my estimation it is not wise to say something 
should be changed until you see the effect of the change. 

I am satisfied that beneficial changes could be effected. Whether 
that can be done under the stress and strain of current circumstances 
is something I think this committee might well decide. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think, Mr. Pace, that the accounting and 
inventory practices of the Ordnance Corps are efficient? I was going 
to say inefficient and I thought I would let you say that. 

Mr. Pace. As an old Arkansas Frenchman, Madam Chairman, I 
say “touché.” I would say they are not as efficient as I would like 
to see them. I do not believe that Ordnance itself can get informa- 
tion always that it desires. I would say that a real effort is being 
made to improve it. 

I think that you might, at some time, be interested in hearing 
possibly from Mr. Bendetsen who, in my estimation, has both the 
keenest and most effective mind both in the management and fiscal 
field that I have been associated with. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cooper ? 

I might say that Congressman Bray is in the room, of the House 
Armed Services Committee. Will you not join us, Congressman ? 

Senator Cooper. Mv. Pace, first I would like to congratulate you 
on your frank statement and your evident desire to inform the com- 
mittee. Would it be fair to say that these are conclusions from your 
testimony: first, that the stock in the United States—the stockage in 
the United States—was depleted over a period of 2 years? 

Mr. Pace. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. Would it also be true that during that entire period 
of the Korean war the production of ammunition has never equaled 
use of ammunition in Korea ? 

Mr. Pacr. I cannot speak of the present time. 

Senator Cooper. Say up until January 1953. 

Mr. Pace. I think there were some instances where it did. But I 
think as a general proposition your statement is correct. I think 
there were some specific exceptions. 

Senator Coorrr. Is it true also that during this entire time there 
has been a shortage in five critical items? 

Mr. Pacer. No, sir; I would not say that. 

canaton Coorrr. For what period would you say that that shortage 
existed ! 

Mr. Pace. The five different items had periods of shortages at vari- 
ous times. There were periods when the various items were in short 
supply and then they were brought above the 60-day level which is the 
Army authorized level, which is the area which would put the Eighth 
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Army in position to meet any contingency, according to what the 
staff advises me. I think there is a classified chart that is submitted. 
The point I want to make is to substantiate what Mr. Lovett said yes- 
terday, and that is to the effect that there was not a continuing shortage 
in these five items. 

Senator Coorer. During the entire time, though, this problem of 
supply of these five items, has been a serious problem ¢ 

Mr Pacer. It has been a problem commencing largely in the fall of 
1951. Again one reason for that—and I continue to cite this fact 
because to me it is impressive, is that over a period of time we out- 
fired the enemy 10 to 1. 

Senator Cooper. Is it not true also that during a great part of the 
time that the reserve supply—I think you fixed it at 60 days—— 

Mr. Pace. That is Hate 

Senator Cooper. Was considerably below the 60-day level in many 
categories ¢ 

Mr. Pace. In some categories. There were some categories—I 
think there was one category in which it was only briefly below 60. 
I think there were other categories in which it was a varying pattern 
and I think there is one, which is the 155, in which it was substantially 
below at all times. 

Senator Coorrr. Senator Byrd has developed, I think, very well 
and in great detail, with your help, the various mechanisms and pro- 
cedures that could be used to produce ammunition. One thing that 
has interested me in this entire hearing is the question of whether or 
not the people in the Department of Defense had the facilities to 
secure the information at all times that there was a shortage, that there 
was difficulty ;‘and also I think the question has been raised as to what 
their concern was about it. 

I was interested when you said that it was not until September 
1951 that you felt or believed that there was a critical situation with 
respect to ammunition. 

Mr. Pacer. October, Senator. 

Senator Cooper. Yesterday Secretary Lovett made the same state- 
ment, that it was not until October 1951 that he believed or knew that 
there was a critical situation with respect to ammunition. 

General Van Fleet testified that as early as May 1951 he reported 
this fact to the Department of Defense, and he continually reported 
it. I believe you stated that you never saw those reports. 

Mr. Pace. That is correct. 

Senator Coorrr. Did you as Secretary of the Army get summaries 
of reports made by the commander, the theater commander and the 
Army commander ? 

Mr. Pace. It was generally true, Senator Cooper, and this is an 
area in which a great deal of information comes in. We are now con- 
centrating on ammunition. I do think, to put it in perspective at least, 
that we are talking about five of the most important rounds out of 
700, which is one part of ordnance, which is one of seven technical 
services, which is a part of G—4, which is one of four major areas of 
responsibility in the military field, and the Secretary of the Army 
is called upon for political and economic judgment as the Secretary 
of Defense requests it. 

I do not want to overdo it but I think it is very important for me 
to say these things. Therefore, a report which not only General Van 
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Fleet had made but his predecessors before him had made, would not 
normally come to my desk. The reason, in my judgment, why this 
knowledge was not as prevalent as it might have been, was because of 
the fact that it was not anticipated that the Korean War would make 
the dent in the ammunition supplies that it made. 

When you increased, almost doubled the number of artillery pieces, 
when you increased reserve from 30 to 60 days, and when the rate of 
fire substantially increased, you not only increased the rate of fire, 
you increased the reserve, you increased the pipe line. It was prob- 
ably very early in this particular period after the Armistice that Ord- 
nance itself, or G-4, was able to concede that a completely different 
situation faced it. 

Senator Cooper. I understand that -you had many, many problems 
to contend with. I would like to give you my idea of how it appeared 
to the fellow on the outside. For example, General Van Fleet has 
come here and testified that there was a shortage, and immediately it 
concerns this committee and it concerns a great many people . 

You gave to this committee a list of very great military men who 
were on your staff: General Collins, General Haislip, General Gruen- 
ther, General Ridgway, General Larkin, General Ford. I suppose a 
great many of those men went to Korea. 

Mr. Pace. Oh, yes. General Collins went seven times. General 
Ford—— 

Senator Cooper. General Bradley went to Korea. 

Mr. Pace. That is right. 

Senator Coorrr. They came back and made reports, did they not, 
of what they found there? 

Mr. Pace. That is correct. : 

Senator Cooper. And about the conditions? 

Mr. Pacer. That is correct. 

Senator Coorrr. In addition you are receiving reports from the 
field commanders and theater commanders all the time. It seems 
utterly incomprehensible to me that in the period of 2 years, with 
reports coming from the theater and from the Army commander, and 
with all this eminent list of military commanders who visited Korea. 
in those 2 years you somehow never did discuss whether or not there 
was sufficient ammunition in Korea. Was that ever discussed in your 
meetings ? 

Mr. Pacer. It obviously was after October, and it had been discussed 
at the Under Secretary’s level in July and September. Remember, 
that was only some 7 months after the Chinese Communists went in. 
I was over in Korea myself and no person raised ammunition as a 
major problem. 

I think you will be enormously interested to get the Under Secre- 
tary’s reaction to what happened when he visited there in July. Gen- 
eral Collins was over there, as I say, some seven times, and the only 
time that ammunition played a really critical part in the reports that 
he made was in July—either July or August of 1952. 

It is true that when a commander is extremely concerned about a 
matter he does not rely upon a routine report but normally relies upon 
a cable. The cables that came into the Department of Defense were 
extremely large in number. Normally when you have a situation that 
is of major concern it will be reflected in a cable or telecom and not 

a routine report. 
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That is the way normally your top staff learns about these proposi- 
tions. Maybe that is not as it should be—as a practical matter that is 
the way it has to be—but the problem of identifying what is important 
and what is going to prove to be important 6 or 8 months later, on 
the part of those lower down, is an enormously difficult one. 

Senator Cooper. I do not think we are arguing or talking about a 
debatable fact. As I can make out, all the proof that we have had in 
this hearing was that there was a shortage of ammunition, and that 
there were ammunition problems from the very beginning of the war. 

Now the question I am raising is not about procedure or about me- 
chanies but what was wrong with the judgment of the men who 
were visiting this theater all the time, of the judgment of the men who 
were conducting these operations, who did not make that problem 
sufficiently clear to you people in Washington if you didn’t know about 

it, as you say, until October 1951. 

Mr. Pace. I think that frankly, in the early period, between June 
and October—I do not know whether the committee is convinced that 
in that period shortages, serious shortages existed other than in the 
capacity of the theater of supply. Certainly I had not gotten that 

impression myself. I know that General Van Fleet testified that he 
had shortages. I am sure that before him General Ridgway testified 
that he had shortages. But there are shortages not only in ammuni- 
tion but in other areas. I myself am certainly not an expert on this 
situation. I am trying to answer your question as honestly as I can. 

I do not believe that these men of excellent judgment and clear in- 
tegrity had an idea at that point that in the theater the problem was 
a live one. 

Senator Cooper. I think that is one of the aaa that probably 
disturbs us and the people is their judgment. I do not know how you 
operate your staff. I would think that during this entire period that 
you and your staff would discuss the question of personnel, how many 
men you needed in the Army, whether or not you had enough; you 
discussed the question of clothing ? 

Mr. Pace. Thoroughly. 

Senator Coorer. Of tanks, rifles, and guns? 

Mr. Pace. And ammunition. 

Senator Cooper. You discussed all those things ? 

Mr. Pacer. That is right, and ammunition, 

Senator Cooper. You knew whether or not you had enough men 
over there. You discussed that question; did you not ? 

Mr. Pacer. Sometimes you wondered whether you had enough, 
senator. 

Senator Coorrr. At least those are the problems you were constantly 
dealing with / u 

Mr. Pace. That is right. 

Senator Cooper. I know in the winter of 1950 there was great. con- 
cern over whether or not the soldiers had proper clothing in Korea. 

Mr. Pace. That is right. 

Senator Cooper. And you discussed that? 

Mr. Pace. That is right. 

Senator Coorer. You discussed the planes and the support of planes 
in Korea ¢ 

Mr. Pace. I think that is probably in the Air Force, Senator. 
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Senator Coorer. Why is it in all this time that this question of am- 

munition, which upon every objective test here seems to be recognized 
as one of difficulty from the very beginning, why is it that during this 
entire time somehow everybody said we did not know about it until 
October 1951? 

Mr. Pace. I would not say that everybody said that. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Lovett said that. 

Mr. Pace. I am sure neither Mr. Lovett nor myself knew about it, 
J am sure Mr. Alexander knew about it as a problem before that time. 
I would point out that there were other problems also that if you went 
into specifically you would likewise find that there were shortages, and 
lack of information. 

Senator Coorrer. That is what I am afraid of. 

Mr. Pace. I think that, war, to a degree, is a situation in which 
various shortages exist from time to time. As I have talked to corps 
commanders and division commanders in Korea, they have told me 
not in the early stages but later in the game that they consistently 
had more ammunition in Korea than they had when they were fight- 
ing in Europe. 

I think you want to hear from some of these men who have been 
there on the ground because a great deal of my thinking is based upon 
what they said. Some of the men who came to my staff after General 
Gruenther and General Ridgway left, and after General Larkin re- 
tired, were corps and division commanders in Korea, and certainly 
they were privy to the problem, to the nth degree. 

As to the overall focus I share your concern about knowledge. I 
would say that again the emphasis on this thing by the commanders 
in the field is generally laid by telecon or by cable, that it is very rare 
that a purely routine weekly or 10-day report would be expected to 
come to the attention of the Secretary of the Army. 

Senator Cooper. Where did these reports go that came from the 
field or theater commander ? 

Mr. Pace. They came to San Francisco and from there they went 
to G-4. Probably not to G4, but to one of the people working in G-4. 
Probably General Larkin can tell you more than I. It went to one 
of the people working in G4 along with probably a great many other 

similar reports, 

Senator Cooper. This report, a very important matter, on ammuni- 
tion, went to G4 and you think pemtape it never even got to the G4, 
but to some fellow down the line? 


Mr. Pace. I am sure it got to G4. It originally went to a man 
below G4, I am sure. 

Senator Cooper. When you first began to develop requirements for 
ammunition there must have been some assumption that you developed 
those requirements on. 

Mr. Pace. That is right. The requirements were based upon the 
requirements as set up by G—3 and upon the general plans of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff from which G-3 derived its basic requirements and the 
rate of expenditure in Korea was established at the World War II 
rate. 

Senator Coorrr. Do you know whether or not one of the assump- 
tions was to replenish the stockpile? 

Mr. Pacer. Oh, yes. 
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Senator Coorrer. Then you had not only to get production up to 
use—— 

Mr. Pace. Absolutely. 

Senator Coorer. But you had to develop an additional amount to 
replenish the stockpile? 

Mr. Pacer. Absolutely. I agree with Senator Byrd that that 
equally an important problem. 

Senator Coorrr. That stockpile has not been replenished ¢° 

Mr. Pace. That is correct. 

Senator Coorrr. Then the failure of production is even larger 
when you look at it in terms of replenishment of the stockpile, as well 
: production for use? 

Mr. Pace. I would say that your capacity to replace your stockpile 
s one of the two m: Ljor proble ms you face. Let me point out this one 
thing, and I think it is interesting and fair to point out: If you had 
not had the large stockpiles that you had in the year 1950, you would 
have been in very difficult shape in 1950 and early 1951, but your pro- 
duction capacity would have risen, in my estimation, much more 
rapidly. 

The reason that I say that is that the situation of ammunition was 
almost the inverse of the situation with tanks. Tanks were in small 
supply (to a degree they were World War IT tanks), and your produc- 
tion facilities were very limited. 

You immediately moved in that area to produce tanks. It so hap- 
pened that the ts inks did not prove to be a major factor in the war, and 
yet the problem of producing tanks was a problem that was as vexing 
as the problem of producing ammunition. And day after day after 
day you were pounding on ‘tanks like you were on ammunition, and 
all of a sudden you found that you had tanks coming out in great 
quantities to the point where you had to cut it back. These production 
things never work on a slide-rule basis. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Pace, when you did get information that led 
you to be concerned about this ammunition situation; did you discuss 
t with Mr. Lovett, the Secretary of Defense ? 

Mr. Pace. Yes, I did. Yes, I did. He raised the question first with 
me, as I recall it, on the basis of some information he had from a man 
coming back from the theater. I was at that time engaged in discus- 
sions with the Under Secretary and upon a determination and identi- 
fication of the problem I did discuss it with Mr. Lovett. 

My philosophy there is that you have a definite responsibility to 
do it. 

Senator Cooper. You did talk to the Munitions Board ? 

Mr. Pace. I did not. The Under Secretary discussed i 

Senator Coorer. Did you talk with General Bradley ? 

Mr. Pace. No, sir: I did not. I would have no reason to. 

Senator Coorrr. Ordnance had the responsibility to produce the 
ammunition ¢ 

Mr. Pace. Yes. I do not want to quibble with words. Ordnance 
had the responsibility to produce the end results. Actually Ordnance 
produces nothing. It lets contracts to industry which was charged 
with production. TI should say in all fairness to Ordnance, in terms 
of its failure to adequately evaluatethe production rate, that much of 
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the information on which it based its judgment came from industry 
itself. 

Senator Cooper. That leads me to a question. In making contracts 
did industry ever make representations as to its ability to produce 
within a certain time, which were not fulfilled? Did you have any 
trouble with industry over that? 

Mr. Pace. Yes. I would prefer to let those who dealt with them 
directly speak on that subject. I am sure the Under Secretary could 
speak. But industry itself was overoptimistic about what it could do. 
It did not conceive of the bottlenecks that existed in machine tools anc 
materiel. Its judgment in this area, I am satisfied, was more optimis- 
tic than the results justified. 

Senator Coorrr. I have seen some letters from companies, leaders 
in industry, who do attribute some of the delay to the strike. I note 
that nearly every witness who has testified said that the result of the 
strike was negligible. 

Mr. Pacer. Not the result of the strike. The result of the strike 
on these five rounds. And it was only because we robbed Peter to pay 
Paul here that you were able to keep this situation going. 

Senator Cooper. You were able to keep the situation going, but did 
the strike prevent you from developing the flow of ammunition that 
you had intended to develop? Did it have any effect upon that? 

Mr. Pace. I would say it clearly had some effect. I would not say 
that it had—I do not want to downgrade the effect. of the steel strike. 
but efforts were made to obtain steel. There were ammunition plants 
closed, but the ammunition plants that were closed were the ones 
which were not producing the short components. 

In other words, people will read from time to time about ammuni- 
tion plants being closed and do not have the faintest understanding 
of why that could happen with an ammunition shortage. 

You have in ammunition, as you know, Senator Cooper, a number of 
facets. You have a loading operation, you have a powder operation, 
you have a case operation, and you have a metal components operation. 
If any one of the four are short then it is idipanduraind what your situa- 
tion is in the other three, because you have to have the fourth one 
up to snuff. 

Therefore, you could have the situation of an ammunition plant 
closed and yet not affecting the total capacity to produce. 

Senator Cooper. Do you know whether, after you talked to Ord- 
nance in 1951, what Ordnance did, if anything, to expedite the pro- 
duction of ammunition ? 

Mr. Pace. If I could I would let the Under Secretary talk to that 
particular point, 

Senator Coorer. I realize it is his function but do you know your- 
self of any specific thing it did? 

Mr. Pace. I know, for instance, that Ordnance is divided into 
various districts, and each district has a civilian chief who is generally 
a distinguished industrialist. He has a committee. I know that this 
problem was early in the game called to the attention of these dis- 
tricts by Ordnance. I know that there were expediters in the Office 
of the Secretary, Under Secretary of the Army, and in Ordnance it- 
self, who were addressing themselwes to this problem. 

IT know, because I went out and tried to get other expediters and 
found it most difficult to do so. One of your problems when you have 
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| Munitions Board above you, and an ODM above you, all actually 
competing for the competent talent in this field, is that when you 
try to get a man to be a consultant, not just. in the terms of coming 
in one day but of spending his full time for Ordnance, you have one 
heck of a ‘job. 

Senator Coorrr. | am sure that we have had difficulties about that. 
But do you know anything that these expediters did, who were 
addressing themselves to the problem ¢ 

Mr. Pace. If you are talking about what they did specifically, they 
went out and visited the plants, they themselves dealt with the people 
who ran the plants. Ordnance had its own people out in the plants. 
| unfortunately am not able to be more specific and I am sorry that 
I cannot. IL myself would not know what an expediter was doing 
at that particular time because I would rely on the Under Secretary's 
judgment in that area 
' Senator Coorer. That is all that I have, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Pace, we have heard considerable about sup 
plies in terms of days. We have heard the figure of 45 days, 60 days, 
9) days, 120 days, and so on. General Van Fleet testified that 90 
days’ supply was the required level. I thought I understood you to 
say that 60 days was the required level. 

Mr. Pace. That was my understanding, Madam Chairman. I think 
that what you had originally—and when General Van Fleet first 
went out there—I think that the level of supply was 30 to 60 days. 
You can correct me if I am wrong on this. 

Mr. Atexanper. | think it was 60 to 75. 

Mr. Pace. Sixty to seventy-five days. It was, upon request of 
General Van Fleet and General Clark, raised from 60 to 75 days to 
60 and 90 days. What that means is that your minimum supply level, 
which involves the safety of carrying out any requirement of the 
Army, is 60 days. Your maximum supply level is 90. Those are 
the facts as I understand them. 

I think you can get documentary support for that particular 
position. I am sure that General Van Fleet, in talking of 90 days, 
was thinking about the upper end of the whole. I think this was 
a variable answer. 

The Cuarrman. As I remember, General Van Fleet said we were in 
trouble when we had only 60 days’ supply and it was very serious 
when it went below 60 days. Could you perhaps furnish us the 
authorized level as it was when you were Secretary of the Army / 

Mr. Pace. 1 will. Unfortunately one of the problems is what 
constitutes “in trouble.” Men’s judgments clearly vary in that par- 
ticular area. I do know that I can provide documentary support 
that it ran from 60 to 90. I am aecurate on that, am I not? 

Mr. Monacuan. Yes, sir. The area of fluctuation set out in the 
cable is in the summary that has been submitted to the committee. 
It isin the summary, Madam Chairman, that has been submitted. 

The CuarrMan. In answer to one of the questions about what you 
would do if you went back and tried again, I think you stated that 
you would ask for more money. 

Mr. Pace. That is correct. 

The Cyairman. Why would you think asking for more money 
would help if you had unexpended and unobligated funds on hand? 

Mr. Pace. Well, I think that if in January of 19—this is all a matter 
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of time. I have subscribed to the proposition that money is not ¢ 
compelling factor. It is a factor only in terms of time. I think you 
are familiar with the fact that my philosophy was that we should 
always budget for the Korean war. While you eventually got the 
money for it, you got it at a point subsequent to the time that the money 
was actually expended. 

In other words, you were drawing upon a — that already had 
been expended to meet the requirements of the Korean war. Again I 
place emphasis upon the time. There again I want to be very careful 
because this is something that you will want to question Ordnance and 
G-4 on very closely. 

It would appear that if you had $1,500 million given to you in 
January, and 4 a year later, after other sums had been made available 
to you, and you were able to transfer anything that you wanted to, 
that you still had $2 billion left to obligate, that any additional money 
that you asked for at that time would not have been meaningful. 

I think that the position that will be taken is that the base would 
have been broadened at that particular time, and that in broadening 
the base you would have eventually achieved more production. 
Whether that is or is not true I do not know. If you asked me 
whether I would want to take the chance that that would not come 
to be, I would tell you I de not. I think you will find that there 
will be testimony to the effect that that could be done. That is a matter 
obviously for the committee to evaluate. 

Again, I have made a point that as far as the Korean situation is 
concerned it is not money but timing that is important. 

The Cuarrman. It seems from the testimony that we have had here 
that there were unobligated, or unexpended funds. In simple lan- 
guage, that there was plenty of money but it was hard work to 
spend it. 

Mr. Pace. That is true. This is such a complicated problem that 
it is most difficult to explain, and that is this: Once the Congress ap- 
propriates money it is oftentimes 18 months before that money is 
transmitted into a finished shell on the production line. It is a longer 
time until you get the three shifts, it is a longer time until you check 
and test it, and it is a longer time until you get it to Japan. 

Therefore, you are going to always have certain unexpended bal- 
ances, ‘The nature and extent of those unexpended balances is some- 
thing for the Congress to determine and evaluate. The judgment of 
men differ, though. I do not want to impose my judgment in this 
area. All I would say is that I would not want to eliminate at that 
particular time the opportunity for further expansion of the base. 
Again I emphasize timing and not money. 

‘he Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Byrrp. Madam Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Pace 
again, in — to his own friends at Wake Island: Do I understand 
you to say that you were told there that those present thought that the 
Korean war would end in 1950? 

Mr. Pace. No. I said, Senator Byrd, that I got that impression. 

Senator Byrp. How did you get that impression ? 

Mr. Pacer. I got the impression, frankly, from the statements as to 
the situation that were made by General MacArthur. 

Senator Byrp. Did he say in your presence that he thought the war 
would be over? 
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Mr. Pacer. I cannot say that he did; no, sir. I can only tell you 
that I got that impression. 

Senator Byrp. Did the Chiefs of Staff say it? 

Mr. Pace. Pardon me? 

Senator Byrp. Did the Chief of Staff, any of the Chiefs of our 
Staff, say that they thought it would be over then? I think that is 
a pretty vital question because that determines the planning of the 
future. 

Mr. Pace. That is right. I would say, and I think you would want 
to ask this question, that they would indicate that it was their judg- 
ment that the war would be over by the end of that year. At least 
that is the basis upon which I was proceeding. 

Senator Byrpv. You do not recall that General MacArthur made 
that statement in the conference, do you ? 

Mr. Pace. I would not say that he did; no, sir. I would say that 
that was the impression that I had. 

Senator Byrp. These are very important matters. They are not 
discussed by impressions, are they? People say something. You do 
not decide, in planning for a war, on some impression you get. 

Mr. Pace. The reason I do not answer you directly, Senator Byrd, 
is that this was over 2 years ago. I have made every effort to be 
completely accurate in my own evaluations. For me to state specifi- 
eally—— 

Senator Byrp. I appreciate that very much. You are very frank. 
| just thought that that was such a momentous decision that was being 
made there that you would recall who it was that thought or said 
definitely that in their opinion the war would be over in December. 
This was in October, was it not? 

Mr. Pacer. This was in October; yes. I think my statement is the 
best that I can give you. 

Senator Brrp. When I asked you these questions before, Mr. Pace, 
[ did not have this chart. [Chart appears on page 122.] It shows the 
incredible redtape that seems to be involved in making these con- 
tracts, and unnecessarily so, it seems to me. I will just read to you 
a few of these different bureaus and agencies that apparently have to 
deal with each contract. 

First they have the Procurement Division. If you have any com- 
ments to make I would be glad to have them. Then it goes to the 
Office of the Comptroller, of the Chief of Ordnance. Then seven ac- 
tions are taken in that office. Then it goes to the Fiscal Management 
Division, and nine actions are taken there. Then it goes to the Field 
Service Division, and eight different actions are taken. Field Service 
Division, Central Supply Branch, and Central Requisition Unit, with 
a total of 16 actions. 

Requirements Branch, 6 actions; Central Planning, 4 actions; Re- 
ceipt of Approved Programs, 3. Automotive Branch, 5 or 6. Pro- 
curement Control Division, it has about 15. Ammunition Branch— 
that is just transmitting the letters. 

Mr. Pace. If I might comment I do not think that it would go to 
the Automotive Branch, Senator Byrd. There is probably some du- 
plication there. ; 

Senator Byrp. That is the contract to which this would apply ? 

Mr. Pace. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Byrp. Then the Office of the Chief, that is the Chief of 
Ordnance / 

Mr. Pace. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. And so forth. Operational Unit. Some of the con- 
tracts will not go to all of these, but most of them will, I imagine. 
The work authorization committee has five and there are a number of 
others. It seems to me it is incredible that all that redtape would be 
necessary to make a contract. 

Can you give any reason why it is necessary ? 

Mr. Pacer. I would only say this, Senator Byrd, and I think the 
people who actually operated could give you a more complete answer 
on it; my own judgment is that if it went to all those areas, that is 
obviously too many areas. I would have to know about a specific 
contract and where it went. 

I think that the whole philosophy of contracting is based upon the 
proposition of protecting the individual who is doing the contracting 
and insuring not only that he get the best price but that also he has a 
well documented record of exactly how he got that price, because he 
always envisages himself as having to explain. 

Senator Byrp. I fully agree, but I think it is going to great ex- 
tremes. Then the contract goes to the Detroit Arsenal in Michigan, 
and a number of other people have to pass on it. I imagine that a lot 
of this delay is due to that. If you get a document in an office, it stays 
there several days, I imagine, maybe a week or 10 days. 

Mr. Pace. What you have got, Senator Byrd, is a system that is 
designed toward decentralization, which I think is a sound method 
of operation. But the effect of it is that the decentralization to a high 
degree becomes a slowing down process as time passes. 

Senator Brrp. When was this system adopted? Is it a new system? 

Mr. Pacer. No. I think you will find that this system existed in 
World War II, without substantial variation. I think that the appli- 
cation of the system changes from time to time. I think this was a 
World War I system that was proved by the World War Li operation. 

Senator Byrn. You have no suggestions to make as to how it can 
be improved upon / 

Mr. Pacer. I have only this one suggestion, and I think that a very 
thorough study is being undertaken at this particular time, and I am 
satisfied that improvements can be suggested. Mr. Lovett indicated 
to you that he had had other information through the Department 
of the Army on possible methods of change. That came forward 
from the then Under Secretary. I think that those are useful sug- 
gestions. But I make only this one thought, and that is that no mat- 
ter how perfectly you draw an organization chart, it has got to be 
executed by men, and it has to be executed by men who have limita- 
tions, and it has to be executed by men who are underpaid, and it 
has to be executed by men who are taking responsibilities well beyond 
what they are paid to perform. 

As a result that system is never going to operate perfectly. I think 
it can be made to operate better. 

Senator Byrp. You agree there is too much red tape involved in 
such a thing as making a contract ? 

Mr. Pace. As outlined there, Senator Byrd, I would say that there 
should be streamlining. 
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Senator Byrp. I only gave you a small part of the total. The man 
hiefly responsible is the Chief of Ordnance, I assume. 

Mr. Pace. That is correct. He is responsible for ordnance. I bear 
the overall responsibility for the Army, and the Secretary of Defense 
bears the overall responsibility for defense. I would like to say this 
one thing, which is affirmative: When I first came in as Secretary of 
the Army I did one very wise thing: I went and spent almost a day 
with Mr. Stimson, and I went and spent almost a day with Mr. Pat- 
terson. I told them that I was coming in to this responsibility and 
weeded the benefit of their advice. 

Both men told me that over the period of time of their experience 
that they had relied upon the Army Staff and that while it made 
errors from time to time, and while it suffered from certain debili- 
ties, that in their judgment the Army Staff was a competent and 
highly reliable organization to face the kind of task that it faced, and 
overall I would want to leave the impression with you and this com- 
mittee that I had never had greater pride than the pride I had as 
Secretary of the Army and in ‘the association I had with men who I 
think are splendid public servants. 

Senator Byrp. That is all, Madam Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Do you have any further question, Senator 
Cooper ¢ 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 

What date were you at Wake Island ? 

Mr. Pace. In October. 

Senator Coorer. How long after that was it to the date of the 
ntervention by the Chinese Communists 4 

Mr. Pacer. I think it must have been just a little over a month. 
About 40 days. 

Senator Coorrr. Whatever happened at Wake Island, whether the 
statement was made or whether an impression was left, you do not 
mean to say that that had anything to do with the production of 
ummunition in that intervening period ? 

Mr. Pace. Certainly not as much as the fact that you had 8 ships, 
Senator Cooper, that you had going to the Far East, and a request 
came from the Japanese logistical command to divert. As I said, 
you cannot always believe what comes in on a piece of paper but 
you can sure know, when someone does not ask for a ship, that they 
do not need ammunition. 

Senator Coorrr. You mean in that period ¢ 

Mr. Pacer. In that particular period, that is right. 

The CHarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Coorrer. None. 

The Curran. I have just 1 observation or 1 question, Mr. Pace. 
You referred to underpaid employees handling charts. I am sure 
you did not want to leave that with the understanding that the situa- 
tion is any different in the Army than it is in all of the branches of 
Government. 

Mr. Pace. None whatever. All I say is that under a system that 
frankly has as many benefits as it has detriments, you are limited in 
what you are able to pay people who carry out enormous responsi- 

bilities. I do not believe that there is a corporation in the country 
that would undertake a contract of that nature and let the man who 
negotiated it negotiate it and pay him less than $25,000 a year. 
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I just cannot believe that they would negotiate a half-billion-dollar 
contract and not pay him at least $25,000. That is one of the debilities 
that Government suffers from. 

It is one that has to be recognized. I am frank about it, because 
you wanted me to be frank, you wanted me to tell you the things 
that concerned me during this period. I have been in public service 
16 to 17 years of my life and I have loved every minute of it, and 
I believe in this Government just like everybody sitting at this table 
does, and I am satisfied that there are situations over which men have 
no control, and that one has to recognize that fact. 

I approve heartily of the effort to identify the failures, to see that 
they do not happen again, and if there be error or blame, to place 
that blame. I think that is a clear responsibility. Whatever i can 
do to help this committee—I have dealt with Senator Byrd over 
many years in a most happy capacity, and I think that I will tell 
you honestly and frankly whatever the committee has on its mind. 

The Cuarrman. One more question, Mr. Pace: Do you believe there 
should now be a cutback in our ammunition producing facilities? 

Mr. Pace. Absolutely not. 

The Cuarmman. There have been rumors that such plans are under 
study. 

Mr. Pace. I would feel gravely concerned if that study produced 
the result of reducing the ammunition producing facilities. 

The Carman, Mr. Pace, we thank you for being as frank as you 
have been. I am sure it will be very helpful when we get ready to 
make our report and recommendations. 

Would it be convenient. for you to come in this afternoon? 

Mr. Pace. At your convenience. 

The Cxairman. The committee would like to recess until 2 o’clock 
if that is convenient, and begin immediately with Mr. Alexander, and 
then perhaps go into executive session after we have finished question- 
ing him. 

We would like you present then. 

Mr. Pacer. I will be here then. 

The Cuairman. Very well. 
o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:35 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


The committee is in recess until 2 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee convened, pursuant to recess, at 2:05 p. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith, 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith (chairman), Cooper, and Byrd. 

Also present: Senator Symington and Congressman Bray. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

In introducing Mr. Alexander to the committee, I would like to 
point out that he is a lawyer who has served his country both as a 
civilian and as a soldier in World War II. He is intimately ac- 
quainted with the problems which have beset our ammunion program 
since the beginning of Korea. For the sake of the record, I would 
like to give a list of his duties while he was the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, a job which he took on May 24, 1950. 
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As the Under Secretary of the Army, Mr. Alexander was respon- 
sible to the Secretary of the Army for direction and supervision over 
research and development, industrial mobilization, procurement plan- 
ning and programing, implemeftation of all approved procurement 
and production, storage, distribution, maintenance, and disposal of 
all military supplies and equipment, transportation, signal communi- 
cations, medical, military construction, and other service activities 
of the chiefs of technical services, and the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program and other foreign military aid programs. As Under Sec- 
retary he served as the Department of the Army representative on 
the Munitions Board, and as 1 of the 2 Department of the Army 
members on the Research and Development Board. 

Mr. Alexander, we appreciate your coming before us and we ask 
you to give us your frank evaluations of the problems you met. Do 
you have a statement that you would like to make ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARCHIBALD STEVENS ALEXANDER, FORMER 
UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Madam Chairman, I filed a statement with your 
office the day before yesterday. I have no desire to read it. That is 
the only statement that I have. 

The Carman. For the record, unless you want to go right into 
the questions, I have a feeling that you might cover a good many of 
them in discussing this. Would you prefer not to? 

Mr. ALexanper. It is immaterial. I wanted to save your time. 
If you think it would be useful I will read it. 

The CHarrman. I think perhaps you had better read it. 

Mr. Avexanper, These are intended to be responsive to your ques- 
tion of me that you were primarily interested in what things produced 
delays, and what improvements there might be that could be recom- 
mended. 

First, the technique of partial mobilization was a new one for this 
country, involving many difficulties not present in total mobilization. 
One characteristic of partial mobilization is that it may have to be 
continued for an indefinite period, and must be accomplished without 
destroying the economic strength of the country. 

Some of the specific problems are referred to below with recom- 
mendations. 

Second, lag in production as compared to scheduling, is charac- 
teristic of the buildup period. Fuller allowance must be made in fu- 
ture planning for the buildup delays. 

Third, there should be in readiness for instant use within the De- 
partment of Defense a system of allocation of urgencies or priorities 
of end products, such as between tanks and ammunition and planes. 
This was not achieved during the Korean war until late 1951 or early 
1952. In consequence there was no master guide list available either 
to the military or to the Office of Defense Mobilization permitting allo- 
cation of relative priorities for machine tools, raw materials, plants, 
and manpower necessary for the end product, as between the various 
contractors of the three military departments. 

Responsibility for the setting up of this urgency list was not clearly 
fixed as between the Munitions Board and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
at the beginning of the Korean war. It should be fixed now. 
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Four, the following factors produced delay : 
(a) Lack of an accurate and up-to-date inventory of machine tools 
in the military reserves, and inadequate upkeep thereof prior to June 
1950. 

(6) Insufficient knowledge of machine tools available for military 
production in the hands of at least some major potential contractors. 

(c) The effort of bom officers to obtain the lowest. possible 
price. This is desirable and an acceptable delay, except in emergency. 

(d) Delay in approval of integrating committees. 

(e) Delay due to effort to carry out congressional policy that small 
business receive a fair share of defense orders. This delay should be 
accepted, except in emergencies. 

(7) Delay due to seeking to alleviate unemployment by awarding 
contracts in distressed areas, 

(g) In the case of machine tools, the disinclination of the industry 
to accept orders while it was not satisfied with the proposed controlled 
prices. This delay should be avoidable. 

(hk) The controlled materials plan of ODM was not put into effect 
until the summer of 1951 and did not function oats until early 
1952. It should be put into effect—instead of the DO orders which 
Mr. Pace testified to—promptly upon outbreak of a conflict, since 
shortage of raw materials did delay key production in the ammuni- 
tion fields. 

(7) Delay in the execution of some important contracts for opera- 
tion of Government-owned contractor-operated plants in the ammuni- 
tion field resulted from a ruling prohibiting the making of advance 
payments without interest, which had been the rule during World 
War IL. 

(j) This is within the Army—lack of an adequate requirements 
branch in G-4; delay in reinstitution of use of supply control forms; 
delay in reinstitution of the Fouch plan or its equivalent for key 
items; delay in a materiel requirements review board to review desired 
quantities of important items to be procured. 

Five, there should be a reexamination of the Ordnance system of 
operations, including particularly the question of whether the Ord- 
nance districts system is compatible with the functional tank automo- 
tive and ammunition centers. 

Six, our troops should have the most up-to-date, efficient, and eco- 
nomical weapons possible, but changes in designs of materiel in some 
instances caused demonstrable delays. If old production is not 
phased out soon enough, obsolete inventory accumulates. If old pro- 
duction is phased out too fast, supplies are low, particularly if the 
production of the new design suffers a short-fall. I think that is a 
risk inherent in the business. 

Seven, there should be an improvement in the rapidity of the trans- 
lation into procurement and production of the increased needs which 
develop as when, in the case of ammunition, the weapons density and 
day of supply increase subsequent to the budget and procurement 
planning stages. 

Eight, controls of the Bureau of the Budget. I believe unnecessary 
delays resulted for the working departments when the Bureau of the 
Budget required justifications in great detail not only in preparation 
of the budget before it went to Congress, but in making funds avail- 
able after appropriations were made by Congress. 
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In many cases the interference involved the equivalent of policy 
determination by the Bureau of the Budget instead of by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. If this is accepted on the basis that it promotes 
economy, the consequent delay must be taken into consideration in 
planning. 

Nine, from my experience while serving as the Army member of the 
Munitions Board, I concluded that it did not fulfill all necessary func- 
tions in its field. The causes lay both at Munitions Board level and in 
the three military departments. I believe that the proper solution 
would be to substitute for the Chairman of the Munitions Board an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Procurement. 

He should have the authority of the Secretary in his field, much 
as the Assistant Secretary of Defense C omptroller has in his. Thus 
the point of view of the procurement side of the house would receive 
full recognition in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and the Sec- 
retary would have an official to whom he could delegate all the nec- 
essary powers in the procurement field instead of having to delegate it 
to the statutory chairman of the Munitions Board, circumscribed as 
he was. 

Ten, there are two basic lessons which seem to me to be learned 
from the Korean war insofar as military supplies are concerned. 
They are: 

(a) We are under definite limitations as compared to an enemy dic- 
tatorship because of our national policy of decency. We have not 
planned to make war, and therefore cannot fix readiness dates. The 
only remedy is for us to have not only more trained military person- 
nel in reserve, but also more balanced materiel reserves in existence 
than ever before in our history. To the extent of plants in production 
or readiness, the need for reserves on hand may be somewhat reduced. 
But realistic allowance must be made for lead time required to put 
new production in the hands of troops. 

The cost of this will be very great, but we cannot have national 
security until we take account of production lead time. 

(6) I believe that while we are engaged in hostilities we should not 
prepare military budgets on the assumption that the hostilities will 
terminate prior to the end of the budget period in question. We must 
assume, until the contrary is known, that the war will continue. 
During the fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 budget cycles, includ- 
ing tne time when planned production schedules were set, the budget 
directives did not permit budgeting or scheduling production for cur- 
rent replacement for combat operations in Korea. The money appro 
priated for the three services was primarily for the purpose of building 
up reserves required for a state of future readiness for total war. 

This was particularly serious in the case of the Army ammunitions 
program, since this is what was consumed the fastest of the hard goods 
items. 

For example, planning for the fiscal year 1953 budget began in the 
summer of 1951. The budget was presented to Congress in early 
1952, the appropriations were passed in July 1952, and the production 
schedules thereafter firmed up, in the case of new production lines, 
could not be expected to produce ammunition in quantity until early 
in calendar year 1954. Though some reprograming is possible and 
supplemental appropriations are available in dire emergency, because 
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of the time lag between the beginning of the budget cycle and actual 
production, assumptions must be on the safe side. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Alexander, you said, I believe, that you were 
not permitted, or the Army did not budget for the Korean war. | 
think this is the second time we have heard that statement since the 
hearings opened. Why? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am not competent to answer that, Madam Chair- 
man. Iamsorry. The decision was made at higher levels than mine, 

The Cuarrman. Who would make that decision ? 

Mr. ALexaNnper. It was communicated to me by the Secretary of the 
Army. Who made it to him, I cannot say. 

Mr. Pace. The decision would be made at Presidential level or the 
Secretary of Defense level. 

The Carman. In order to keep the record straight, Mr. Alexander, 
I hope you will pardon me if I ask some questions that you have al- 
ready answered. I want to follow a line of questioning, if I may. 

Mr. Aurexanper. Certainly. 

The Cuarrman. At any time during your service as Under Secre- 
tary, were you informed of a shortage in the ammunition program? 

Mr. Atexanper. Yes; 1 was, Madam Chairman, of anticipated short- 
ages in particular. 

The CHamMan. Was it ever critical? 

Mr. Avexanver. The supply in the hands of troops was not critical 
except for local distribution, while I was in office. There were times 
when the levels in the theater, the far eastern theater, were not 
satisfactory. 

The Cuarrman. For how long a period? 

Mr. Auexanper. I am sorry, I cannot remember for what periods. 
You see, I left in April 1952 and most of the testimony that I have 
heard or read indicates that the difficulties that you have been inquiring 
into occurred later in 1952. 

The Cuatrman. When did you come in as Under Secretary, or As- 
sistant Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Atexanper. I came in as Assistant Secretary in August 1949, 
and as Under Secretary, with the same duties, in May 1950. 

The Cuamman. You would not remember when the ammunition 
shortages were called to your attention particularly ? 

Mr. Avexanper. I remember that anticipated shortages were called 
to my attention, yes. 

The Cuamman. Do you remember the time of those? 

Mr. Atexanper. I remember negatively that when I went to Korea 
in July 1951, there was not believed to be any shortage except in 
certain rounds which I will be glad to describe to you, which are not 
among the five that you are interested in, I believe. 

Therefore at that time, according to General Van Fleet and the 
corps and division commanders to whom I spoke on this very ques- 
tion at that time, in June and July 1951 there was no shortage. But 
by September or October 1951 it was apparent that there might be one 
in the future. 

The Cnamman. Did you talk with General Van Fleet about the 
matter of shortages of these particular items of ammunition when 
you were there in Korea ? 

Mr. Avexanper. I asked him, and I asked his supply people and 
the corps and division commanders, were there any items, either that 
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they were short of or that they did not like. And the answer was 
negative, with one einai which I would like to read to you, if I 
may, from my report to Mr. Pace in July of 1951. 

The Cuamrman. If you will. 

Mr. ALEXANDER (reading) : 

The following principal items are found to be in short supply, some of whicu 
are short in depot stock levels only, quantities being adequate for normal troop 
consumption, 

Ordnance: White phosphorous and illuminating ammunition; 4.2-inch mor- 
tars; 57- and 75-millimeter rifles ; medium tanks; vehicles ; and helicopters. 

The Carman. That was in your report after you got back from 
visiting the front in Korea‘ 

Mr. ALexanper. That is visiting the Eighth Army, and some of 
the division headquarters. 

The Cuarrman. We may want some of the rest of that report for 
the record, if we may have it. 

Mr. ALexanper. I no longer am custodian of the papers. 

The Cuairman. Did you feel at any time that there was a shortage 
of funds to carry out the Army’s ammunition program ¢ 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; I did. 

The CuarrMan. Did you initiate any official reports as a result of 
your conclusions ? 

Mr. ALexanper. Yes; I did. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have any record as to the time that was 
done ¢ 

Mr. Atexanper. I am testifying without the advantage of having 
been working on this for a year, but at random I have some papers 
here which indicate that, yes, including a paper in the spring of 
1951 which I signed as Acting Secretary ‘while Mr. Pace was possibly 
in Korea. It was on the fiscal year 1952 budget, and it was the letter 
of transmittal to the Secretary of Defense. 

What are the restrictions on this! I have other records of com- 
munications within the Department of the Army. 

The CHairman. If there is any security involved, we will take 
into executive session. If we can have it here it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Atexanper. Perhaps I could paraphrase part of it by saying 
that many of us are concerned that the assumption regarding termina- 
tion of the conflict in Korea might, in the aggregate, have an adverse 
effect on future production, and therefore we were constantly con- 
cerned about that. 

May we take this up in executive session ¢ 

The CHarrMan. Yes, 

Mr. ALtexanper. I am advised I may safely read two sentences 
which may give you some of the feeling of this: 

I wish to emphasize that this recommended budget— 
the 1952 budget for the Army 


will not provide all the funds which will be necessary for the Army during fiscal 
year 1952 in certain events, some of which appear to be certain to occur. The 
Army therefore submits and will support this proposed budget, providing the 
following points are made clear to the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress. 

Then we go into a classified matter, and one of them says the assump- 
tion about termination of Korean hostilities. 

The CHarrman. My question was: Did you initiate any official 
reports and the results of your conclusions# As Chairman of the 
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committee I want to respect the security regulations and we will tary 
to do that, but it must be known that when we go into executive session 
or after we finish the executive session, the questions and answers 
will be screened very carefully, because I cannot for the life of me see 
why security is involved in answers about something as to dates, and 
your own actions some 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Atexanper. Will it suffice for the moment if I say that on 
April 13, 1951, I signed this official paper to the Secretary of Defense 
regarding the fiscal year 1952 budget in which it was pointed out that 
we were concerned about some deficiencies ? 

The Cuarrman. We will take up the balance of it in executive ses- 
sion. Was there a shortage of machine tools in setting up facilities 
for the production of ammunition ? 

Mr. Arexanper. Very definitely. 

The Crarrman. Do you want to tell us something about what you 
remember about it, Mr. Alexander ? 

Mr. Atexanpver. Yes, I would be glad to. 
one general remark first ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Avexanper. I do not want to get in the position of appearing 
to say what I did or even what the Army did, was at all perfect, and 
if on occasion—I have already put in the record some things that we 
should have done sooner, and I do not want to reflect on anything or 
anybody else. 

The Cnatmman. I might say right there, Mr. Alexander, it would 
be a strange department or a strange person or group of persons 
who never made a mistake. 

Mr. Atexanprr. Very strange. Upon the outbreak of the war 
in Korea there was no ammunition production in this country. In 
order to institute it a principal requirement besides brick and mor- 
tar would be machine tools. We had two sources of machine tools 
for the contractors who would operate the plants. One was the mil- 
itary machine tool reserves and the other is what could be bought. 

With respect to the military machine tool reserves they consisted 
in large part of that which somebody else did not want at the end 
of World War II, I am advised. 

There were some good tools, but a great many of them were very 
used or else not terribly useful, and their upkeep was not sufficient, 
nor was it known exactly what they were. They nevertheless did 
provide some valuable tools. With respect to buying new machine 
tools, it was not appreciated at the start how great the volume of 
orders would be, nor the fact that the industry’s capacity is not 
enormous. 

Orders were placed by all three military departments in large 
quantities and presently many of the people who made the orders 
were advised that it might be 2 years before they got deliveries. So 
it became necessary to get priorities set with respect to which con- 
tracts needed machine tools first. 

There were other difficulties like the matter of prices satisfactory 
to the industry, which took a while to settle. 

The Cuarrman, Mr. Alexander, what percentage of machine tools 
in the military reserve would you say were utilized to the best of 
your knowledge? 
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Mr. Auexanper. I can answer that in general, Madam Chairman, 
but 1 would say that by the end of 1951 ‘substantially all those that 
had been in the reserves, any of the three departments, and could be 
used, were in use. In the case of the light tank plant of Cadillac, 
my recollection is that out of between two and three thousand im- 
portant machine tools needed, two or three hundred came from the 
military reserve. 

The Cuarrman. Would you explain to the committee the respon- 
sibilities of integrating committees and any recommendations that 
you may have to expedite their function ¢ 
~ Mr. ALEXANDER. Ves, Madam Chairman. An integrating commit- 
tee is a device whereby the different producers of the different com- 
ponents of a complicated end product, like a piece of ammunition or 
a tank, are allowed, notwithstanding the provisions of the antitrust 
laws, to get together to discuss their mutual problems, to shift produe- 
tion back and forth, to enable some of them to learn the know-how of 
the others so as to prevent unsatisfactory production early in the game, 
of a new producer. The Department of Justice very properly felt it 
had to protect the Government’s interest with respect to the antitrust 
laws. The military department very properly felt that they ought to 
have all road blocks removed. 

The result of the meeting of those two forces was a slow approval 
of the committees and removal of the consequent fears of the mem- 
bers of the industries involved that if they did meet, they would be 
violating the antitrust laws, particularly because permission for them 
to meet had been asked and not yet granted. 

i CHairMAN. Do you think there were many delays occasioned 

y their not approving the contracts on time ? 

‘ie Auexanper. Not approving the contracts on time ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. ALtexanper. What committee ? 

The Cuairman. The integrating committee. 

Mr. Avexanper. I think there were real delays due to that. My 
information is to some extent second hand, but I did get it from people 
representing some of the contractors involved. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Alexander, do you feel that there is any break- 
down in the system of procurement or production of ammunition ? 

Mr. Avexanper. The word “breakdown”—there certainly were se- 
rious delays in production as compared to scheduling and anticipation 
of production. There were some instances in which the production 
was very seriously delayed. But overall I do not consider that there 
was a breakdown. 

The CHatrman. Would you give us your opinion as to what you 
consider the principal factors that contributed or resulted in the am- 
munition shortage ¢ 

Mr. ALexanper. Yes, Madam Chairman. I made a note this morn- 
ing in anticipation of that question from you. I have already given 
you—Mr. Pace has and Mr. Lovett has—much of the bac -keround on 
the question of partial mobilization, the limitations that exist with re- 
spect to Government procurement as compared to a business going 
out to buy something. 

There has been reference to the changes from time to time in the 
climate and the fact of the national policy. As, for example, before 
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and after Inchon, and before and after the Communist invasion, and 
in the spring of 1951 there were directives which resulted in our seek- 
ing to proceed more deliberately. 

But I have already said that I think that the timing at which the 
money was made available, and the effect that that had on production 
planning, was a factor. Coming down more specifically, forgetting 
the general factors, I think that there was optimism on lead time, 
on the amount of time that it would take to get production, 

I think that the consumption, as Mr. Pace has very fully explained, 
the consumption in Korea was vastly in excess of any previous ex- 
perience of ours, and thus prevented us from putting the same priority 
early in the Korean war on new ammunition production, which we did 
put early in the waron new tank production. 

The matter of recruiting people has been fully referred to by Mr. 
Pace, and I second and underline that. I experienced it myself with 
respect to such expediters and teciinical men from business as I was 
able to gather to help me, not being an industrialist myself. 

I think that there were delays on occasion due to the cumbersomeness 
of the system, but most of the causes of the cumbersomeness of the 
system in my judgment are more inherent in military procurement 
than has been indicated so far. 

The Cuamman. What did you do, specifically, in your attempt to 
correct some of these deficiencies ¢ 

Mr. Avexanper. Among other things, I had a principal part to play, 
i think, in the setting of the S urgencies within the Department of 
Defense, which was a prerequisite to orderly allocation of priorities 
among the military and between particular projects in the military 
on such scarce things as machine tools. 

That I worked on for at least 5 months before the final January 
order putting those into effect. Right after the outbreak of Korea, 
as then Acting Chairman of the Munitions Board in the absence of 
the regular Chairman, we set up a list of items which would be re- 
quired to be put into effect out of the mobilization plan which we 
already had. We took specific steps with G—4 to accelerate deliveries 
of the 3.5 bazooka, or rocket, to Korea, which was not an item that 
was then in production. It was in pilot line production, as I remember 
it, at the Picatinny Arsenal, but within a matter of a very few weeks 
considerable quantities of that ammunition item were in the hands of 
troops in Korea, who then were having to face many enemy tanks, and 
the bazooka was at that time the weapon that they needed. 

Immediately upon the declaration of a national emergency by the 
President in December 1950, after the Chinese came in, I signed a 
series of orders, with Mr. Pace’s approval, delegating authority to G-4 
und requesting him to delegate it to the chiefs of the technical services, 
and they to redelegate it, to execute contracts. 

Prior to the outbreak of Korea substantially all contracts that the 
Army was making were advertised, and those that were negotiated had 
to come to my office for approval because they were few and far 

between. 

It was evident at once that that would have to be gotten out of my 
small office and out into the hands of the people who could do it. 
That was done in December 1950. I appeared before a committee of 
the United States Senate as the Department of Defense witness after 
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nitiating the action within the Department of Defense to get title 2 
of the War Powers Act, of World War I War Powers Act, I guess, 
reinstituted, which would give us rights to amend contracts without 
consideration. 

Is this too detailed for you, Madam Chairman / 

The CuairMan. No, indeed. 

Mr. ALexanper. We constantly were moving at Munitions Board 
level and through the Munitions Board to ODM on the matter of 
oe tool and other priorities, even in advance of the setting of the 

gency list within the Department of Defense. I have mentioned 
ilre: ady the stands taken with respect to the budgetary assumption. 
| undertook to get the services of special assistants or consultants for 
my office, or for - lower echelons, beginning in the summer of 1950, and 
| may say constantly urged to do so by Mr. Pace, and authorized to 
ado so. 

I did get Mr. Harry L. Erlicher, who was at the time I got him a 
vice president of General Electric in charge of their purchases, and 
he performed work of that sort for me and also for G—4, and in some 
cases for Ordnance. Mr. A. E. Van Cleve, vice president of Crucible 
Steel, in charge of its foreign business, and very familiar with am- 
munition production. He worked primarily on foreign military as- 
sistance matters. Mr. Michael E. Kalette, former preside nt of James 
Stewart Construction Co., New York City, Maj. Gen. George H. 
Olmstead, Army Reserve, 1 persuaded to come back, first as a civilian 
and then on active duty as the foreign military assistance staff mem- 
ber to General Larkin, G-4, and myself. He was thought so well of 
by the Secretary of Defense that presently I lost him to the Secretar y 

f Defense for that purpose, and Mr. Van Cleve then took his place, 

Ww e had the assistance of Mr. James Welker, assistant. vice president 

Ford Motor Co., James M. Davis, of Sylvania Products, on re- 
search and development matters, Harry Houston, of Westinghouse 
subsidiary, on castings and such matters, J. Ryan Smith, and 2 or 3 
very competent lawyers as troubleshooters, Messrs. Finley, Barnes, 
Duval and Cary—4 of them. 

With respect to research and development, which was something 
which would bear fruit later, because it had been somewhat neglected, 
| felt, I was instrumental in getting the Army’s effort in that field 
back up to where it should have been, both with respect to matters 
of personnel who worked on it and with respect to the amount of 
funds appropriated by Congress for Army research and development. 
So that the emphasis, moneywise, tripled, and that has not only pro- 
duced and will produce better weapons in the hands of troops, but 
in many instances cheaper weapons. An example of what was ac- 
celers ated on account of those efforts was the Nike antiaircraft guided 
missile as to which you have no doubt read in the press. With respect 
to helicopters, after what I learned of the shortage in the Army, the 
Eighth Army area, I was instrumental, through Mr. I ace, generally, 
in getting the Air Force to let us have a larger allocation of deliveries 
of helicopters since they were the purchasing agents on that, and spare 
parts, also, from them. The rehabilitation of materiel, including 
tanks and ammunition, and combat vehicles, had been going on be- 
fore I came, and was fully supported by me ,and I attempted to see that 
it had what was necessary to accelerate it. 
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With respect to that, in Japan, I think it can be safely said that the 
rehabilitation of World War II matériel left in the Pacific theater at 
the end of the war—we could not bring it back, we did not have the 
men—not only saved many billions of dollars, but without it there is a 
question whether our troops could have stayed in the field in the fall 
of 1950 and the spring of 1951. 

The Cuarrman. What percentage of that was reworked? What 
percentage of the obsolescent types was reworked / 

Mr. Pacer. I can answer that exactly. There was $914 billion worth 
reworked, at a cost of $114 billion. 

The Cuairman. And that was not brought back in here but was 
done in the Pacific? 

Mr. Pace. It was done in Japan with Japanese labor, and used 
largely as instrumental in the conduct of the Mostaa war. That was 
valuable in dollar savings and in terms of immediacy of availability 
of equipment. 

The CuarrmMan. You are speaking about Army now? 

Mr. Pace. I am speaking about Army completely. Unfortunately, 
not ammunition, because ammunition was not the sort of thing you 
could rehabilitate in the Pacific. 

Mr. Auexanper. I think there was also some ammunition rehabili- 
tated in the Far East, and in addition, in Germany of course, part 
of this $914 billion was rehabilitated there, and delivered either to 
our allies or used by ourselves. 

The Crairman. I have understood the Navy did considerable in the 
Pacific in reworking or remaking the types of ammunition that we 
are talking about, some of the shells. I wonder if the Army did any 
of it at all. 

Mr. Avexanper. We did do some of that, Mr. Pace, in Japan, be- 
cause I saw some of it. 

Internal to the Army there were three important management tools 
within my responsibility which I was instrumental in having put 
into effect again. 

The requirements section of G—-4 had become something that was not 
used iol immediately after World War II, because there was not 
any purchasing of matérial, or very, very little, except food. That 
was restaffed and given a place right next to General Larkin, G—4, 
and emphasized because it is a most important part of the business, 
the part which tells what it is that the rest of the Army needs. That 
was essential and it was partly a question that G—4 desired to rein- 
stitute it, and partly a question of getting the personnel spaces and 
only those things which somebody who had been in the military knows. 

The supply control studies were another management tool which 
had been in effect during World War II, and were discontinued 
because there was so little procurement. Those are large sheets 
which show you worldwide stocks on hand of an item, expected use, 
expected receipts from procurement, how much of it has been budgeted 
for and how much has not, and all those things which you need to 
determine on a particular item, if the figures are accurate, what your 
position is and will be. 

Use of the Fouch plan, which is a system of determining in ad- 
vance—for a complicated item which is to be assembled—which of the 
components are going to be the limiting factors for future produc- 
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tion, so that you can then go after that particular problem, was a plan 
which a Navy commander instituted in World War II and was pretty 
cenerally used then and we put back into effect on a number of major 
tems. 

A committee was instituted at a high level in the Army—Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor was the first chairman—to review the requirements 
of the Army in a number of key items, because of the fact that require 
ments involved what the fighting men think they need, what the 
money men think there is to pay for, and what the production people 
think can be produced. It takes quite a lot of elements to get it 
right. 

On the big items we had the top men get together to determine 
whether the gas mask, the tank, or the personnel carrier stated 
equirement was excessive or too small. 

I think I have mentioned that on my trip to Korea my principal 
objective was to find out not only from General Ridgway, who was 
then the theater commander, and General Van Fleet, who was then 
the Eighth Army commander, but from the supply people and from 
the corps and to some extent the division commanders, including 
the Marines, whether they were getting the supplies they needed, and 
what types they w anted, and what they did not, of the things they 
were getting. 

[ re ported to you, I think, that with respect to ammunition there 
was only the complaint that I have stated. 

One other thing which I think was important was that when the 
controlled-materials plan went into effect, it meant that ODM would 
allocate to each military department allocations of raw materials 
which would then be suballocated by the military department to the 
different contractors throughOrdnance or whatever it might be, 

Those were not very accurate, those forecasts of needs, at the start, 
nor were the forecasts of what raw materials could be manufactured. 
So far as the Army was concerned, we felt it important that we 
should not go to bed with any allocation of critical raw material that 
otherwise could have been used by somebody else. 

The cycle was a long one, so we developed a means of taking a 
reading part way through that cycle as to whether we had asked - 
too much, and turning it back if later events showed that we had, 
that somebody else could get it while it was still possible to seullies 
cate it. 

This was followed by the other two military departments and 
the Munitions Board. 

In December of 1951, Mr. Clay Bedford, who I think was then work- 
ing in ODM for Mr. Charles Wilson, and I made a trip to the Joliet 
ammunition center, the Army ordnance ammunition center, for the 
purpose of finding out what were the things that were giving them 
trouble. One of the actions that resulted from that trip was in view 
of the possibility of a steel strike the Army was permitted to have 
its contractors contract for a very sizable quantity of steel in advance 
of the allocation of that amount by ODM, which is one of the reasons 
why, when the strike did occur, there were supplies available by diver- 
sion and otherwise, to make the effect that Mr. Pace said this morn- 
ing was very small on actual ammunition production. 

We arranged in cooperation with Mrs. Rosenberg, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Personnel, an advance warning system of 
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threatened strikes which would hit us in vulnerable production areas, 
so that she was able, through the Department of Labor, I suppose, to 
attempt to prevent or at least minimize these strikes, and in fact often 
did succeed in preventing or minimizing strikes in plants which would 
have adversely affected key parts of our production. 

Can you think of anything else? 

Mr. Pace. Nothing other than that I know that you were consistent 
in places like Picatinny Arsenal, et cetera. I think you want to 
identify that fact, and that your people were consistently in the field. 

Mr. ALexanper. We did also have some question regarding the 
system of having Ordnance operate the Detroit Arsenal, and shortly 
after I left 1 believe that a contract was signed by the Army with an 
industrial concern to operate the Detroit Arsenal, instead of its being 
operated as in the past by ordnance personnel. ' 

The Cramman. Mr. Alexander, you referred to the problems of 
partial mobilization. Was the existing legislation inadequate? Or 
was added legislation needed ¢ 

Mr. Avexanper. I have no recommendations for added legislation 
at this time, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuamman. You referred, and I think it has been suggested, you 
referred in your statement to setting up an Assistant Secretary for 
Procurement in the Department of Defense to replace the chairman of 
the Munitions Board. 

Would you want to elaborate a little on that ? 

Mr. ALexaNpeR. I am reluctant to do so because I think that the 
Secretary or ex-Secretary of Defense is far more competent to know 
what is needed at his level. May I say this, though: Much of what I 
have testified to is the way it looked from where I sat while all this was 
happening. I recognize that it looked different to Mr. Pace from how 
it looked to me, and different to Mr: Lovett from how it. looked to Mr. 
Pace and me. That may very well be true in this field. 

The Carman. Does not the Munition Board have the duty of fix- 
ing priorities? 

Mr. Avexanper. I feel sure that you could get people who would 
argue both ways on that. If by “priorities” you mean whether ma- 
chine tools should go sooner to an airplane than to a tank, the answer 
is the Munitions Board does not have the sole right in that respect, 
because the Joint Chiefs of Staff are the people who know from review 
of military plans whether a plane or tank is needed, or how many 
planes or how many tanks, if that is the kind of priority you mean. 

The CHatmrMan. Yes; that is what I had in mind. 

General Van Fleet, in talking about the shortages of certain items 
of ammunition, said that he made reports regularly, sent them in to 
the theater commander—I suppose General Clark. Did any of those 
reports ever come to you! 

Mr. Avexanper. No, Madam Chairman; I do not think any of them 
ever did. 

The CuarrMan,. Not at any time? 

Mr. Atexanper. I may have seen 1 or 2 cables, but in regular course 
of business I would not see either the 10-day reports referred to this 
morning, or the cables. 

FPR LSTATREAR, Did you know about such reports coming in any- 
where ? 
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Mr. Avexanver. No, Madam Chairman; I did not, at least until, 
at the earliest, about the time—in the spring of 1952, for the reason 
that, when I was out there in July 1951, the answer to my question 
was no, we do not have shortages. “E verybody wants to know whether 
you are going to be able to continue to supply them, and every field 
commander wants more than he has, but the word “shortages,” except 
for those items which I have already testified to, did not occur then. 

The problem of anticipated. shortages in the future would not be 
brought up by the commander in the field. 

The Cuarrman. Having charge of procurement and production, 
should you not know about and receive such reports if they were being 
made ¢ 

Mr. ALexanper. I cannot answer that yes or no. Will you permit 
me to elaborate a little? 

The Cuarrman, Yes, indeed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Always i in the military service, as far as I could 
see, the field commander wanted to be allowed to have and to fire 
more rounds than the next higher echelon would give him. I was 
never competent, had I been told that there were differences of opinion 
between General Van Fleet and General Clark, or General Clark and 
General Collins, I was not competent to decide who was right on that. 

The G-4 people had, I think, the duty of notifying me as well as 
the Chief of Staff if General Clark reported back to them something 
serious, and I think that G4 may very well once or twice have ti alked 
to me about such matters. I have no independent recollection of 
them. I feel sure that they did when they thought it was something 
urgent. 

The CHarrman. There continues to be some confusion about the 
shortage of hand grenades. Did you ever hear the shortage of hand 
grenades spoken of at any time during the time you were in the 
Department ¢ 

Mr. Atexanprer. Yes, Madam Chairman, I heard of it in three con 
nections. First of all when I was in Korea one of the corps command- 
ers objected in front of General Van Fleet to the fact that he wanted 
more grenades because he was the corps commander in a very hilly 
section, and they liked to take the pin out and roll it down the hill 
at the Commies, instead of firing something more important. General 
Van Fleet checked into it, and there were plenty of grenades in the 
Army area and he was allowed to have some more. 

That was the first time it came up. That was a local distribution 
problem and had nothing to do with the amount of grenades in the 
theater. 

The second difficulty was that when the rates of consumption of 
grenades were authorized to go up and did go up so much, it became 
necessary to recondition a lot of grenade fuses, because of all the items 
that you can give a soldier it is the last one that you would want to 
have defective in any way, lest it go off prematurely. 

So they did, as I remember it, accelerate production of fuses so as 
to recondition such of the grenades at a faster rate as they had left 
over. The stocks were very large at the beginning of Korea. 

Finally there was the question of when to go to a much more lethal 
grenade which appeared to be just around the corner. That is the 
problem that I spoke of in my prepared statement, the matter of 
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judgment of when you are going to be able to get the new one, and 
therefore when should you stop producing or reconditioning the old. 
Those are the three things which I remember. Nothing that would 
have indicated to me that they were a serious problem of overall 
supply. 

The Cuairman. According to testimony that we have had, and 
charts that we have seen, the shortage of hand grenades has been 
established. 

Can you see any reason why $1.16 apiece, and the production facili- 
ties available that were available, that there should have been any 
shortage of such an item as hand grenades? 

Mr. Atexanper. I do not happen to know what the lead time is with 
respect to hand grenades, but. you have just the same problem there, 
Madam Chairman, as on almost any other military article of procure- 
ment. Except things like food and clothing. 

It seems often to be forgotten that when you appropriate money, 
and it is made available to the Army, we cannot go out and buy gre- 
nades off a shelf. I do not know whether the lead time is 12 or 18 
months, or what it is. But there probably would be a shortage of 
grenades if the anticipated consumption was off, if the consumption 
was higher than expected, and if there were production delays. 

The CuatrMan,. General Van Fleet said, “A lot of hand grenades 
have been manufactured in Japan. The ROK’s have manufactured 
their own grenades in an arsenal in Pusan.” That. would indicate that 
there was not any difficulty in getting them, would it not? 

Mr. Autexanver. I do not know whether he meant by that tnat the 
entirely new article was manufactured, or not. There is something 
else that I would like to say about this, which I would have to say in 
executive session, however. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Alexander, you mentioned that one of the 
delays involved fiscal procedures, that is, the allocation process. It 
was Mr. MeNeil’s view that sufficient money was always available. 

Could you give us examples of where Mr. McNeil’s office or the 
Bureau of the Budget caused delays ? 

Mr. Atexanper. The example that occurs to me with respect to the 
Bureau of the Budget, is with respect to moneys appropriated for 
construction. I am sorry, I cannot give you the date, but I feel quite 
sure that General Decker, who I believe will be one of the Army wit- 
nesses, could give you other examples with respect to the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

With respect to allocation to the Army within Defense, I believe 
that was generally promptly made. There were some delays but I do 
not think that that was the cause. The point that I wanted to make 
about the funds is this: Senator Byrd quite properly points out that 
it would have been good to have obligated the funds faster. Mr. 
MeNeil points out that there have been large sums unobligated at times 
in the last 3 years, and even larger sums unexpended. What I think 
those people tend to overlook is, (1) the effect on the contracting pro- 
gram of many outside factors of which one is whether or not the time 
the instructions from above are to stretch out production, so that the 
existing moneys will not give out before the next moneys are appro- 
priated and cause you to peak up and then go down again. That is « 
factor that seems to be overlooked. 
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At times we were under instructions to forget everything else and 
get the production out. At other times we were under instructions to 
do it in the most orderly and level manner possible. Those affect the 
rates of obligations. Production schedules cannot be firmed up, con- 
tracts cannot be made, until after it is firmly known what has been 
ippropriated. 

The CHarrMan. Would you say that shortage of metals or lack 
of priorities in the metal line had anything to do with the shortages 
of ammunition ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. From recollection of what took place over a year 
ago, I would say, Madam Chairman, that there were some instances 
in which some limiting components suffered, as to production, from 
difficulties of the contractors in getting raw materials. 

I do not think that that was as much a limiting factor as machine 
tools. 

The CmarrmMan. You have heard Mr. Pace’s ‘testimony. Do you 
find yourself in complete agreement with what Mr. Pace said, or do 
you disagree anywhere? 

Mr. ALExaNpeER. I remembered nothing of importance on which I 
disagreed. He used the word “50” when he meant 51, once or twice, 
but generally he corrected himself. 

The Cuatrman. Would you call that the unimportant item that 
you might not agree on? 

Mr. ALexanper. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Cooper ¢ 

Senator Coorer. Mr. Alexander, do you disagree in any way with 
the testimony that has been heard that there were at times, and during 
the Korean war, shortages in these five items that have been referred 
to again and again? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Senator Cooper, may I answer that by saying: 
My reading of the testimony indicates that all the witnesses, includ- 
ing General Van Fleet, agreed that there was never a shortage in the 
hands of the combat troops to carry out the missions that were as- 
signed to them, and that no casualties resulted as a result of shortages 
of ammunition in the hands of combat troops. 

Also, however, and unquestionably, the theater supply levels in 
the Far East reached at different times and for varying lengths of 
time a point below, if it was 60 days, the 60-day supply level. And 
that should not happen. Does that answer the question ? 

Senator Cooper. General Van Fleet testified that there were actual 
shortages in total supplies in Korea. I think the committee knows 
that. But you agree that by some standards there were shortages in 
Korea, or in the Far Eastern Command? 

Mr. Atexanper. In the Far Eastern Command there were times 
when the supply fell below the 60-day level which we sought to 
maintain. 

Senator Cooper. Will you give the dates of your tenure as Under 
Secretary of the Army? 

Mr. ALexanperR. Yes, sir. I was Under Secretary from May 1950 
to April 1952. I was Assistant Secretary from August 1949 to May 
1950. 

Senator Coorrr. And your responsibility was production and pro- 
curement of supplies, including ammunition ? 

Mr. Auexanper. That is correct. 
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Senator Cooper. Can you explain just how you carried out that 
responsibility ? 

What was your chief duty with respect to that? 
develop the requirements for ammunition ? 

Mr. ALexanpver. No, sir. 

Senator Coorer. Who did that? 

Mr. -Auexanper. That was done primarily by G—3 section of the 
General Staff. 

Senator Coorrr. You had nothing at all to do with the develop- 
ment of the amount of ammunition that would be needed for a fiscal 
year in Korea? 

Mr. Avexanper. Sir, I had nothing to do with developing the 
amount which a given number of troops ought to have on hand in 
order to be able to fight. 

Senator Coorer. Your job was to see that whatever ammunition was 
fixed as a requirement, was procured and produced? That was part 
of your responsibility ? 

Mr. Atexanper. That is right. 

Senator Coorer. I was a little confused by your section B, of item 
10, in your letter, when you refer to failure to budget for combat 
consumption m Korea. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


Did you help 


Aprit 7, 1953. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Ammunition Shortages, 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR SmtrH: When I came to see you in March, you said that you 
would be interested in my views as to the causes of delays in procurement and 
my suggestions for improvement in procedures. I enclose a summary statement 
of my views. This statement makes no attempt to fix responsibility for the good 
or the bad which may have occurred in the past. It only reflects the views which 
I have come to while serving as Assistant and Under Secretary of the Army 
between August 1949 and April of 1952, and the further thought I have given to 
the matter in the last few days, based on later developments. 

I hope you will find this statement responsive to the subcommittee’s desires, 
and I shall, of course, stand ready to answer questions when I appear on April 9, 
1953. 

Sincerely, 
ARCHIBALD S, ALEXANDER. 


STATEMENT OF ARCHIBALD S. ALEXANDER AS TO WEAKNESSES IN THE PROCUREMENT? 
PROCESS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


1. The technique of partial mobilization was a new one for this country, in- 
volving many difficulties not present in total mobilization. One characteristic 
of partial mobilization is that it may have to be continued for an indefinite 
period, and must be accomplished without destroying the economic strength 
of the country. Some of the specific problems are referred to below, with 
recommendations. 

2. Lag in production as compared to scheduling is characteristic of the buildup 
period. Fuller allowance must be made in future planning for the buildup 
delays. 

3. There should be in readiness for instant use within the Department of 
Defense a system of allocation of urgencies or priorities of end products. This 
was not achieved during the Korean war until late 1951 or early 1952. In econ- 
sequence, there was no master guide list available either to the military or to 
the Office of Defense Mobilization permitting allocation of relative priorities 
for machine tools, raw materials, plants, and manpower, as between the various 
contractors of the three military departments. Responsibility for the setting 
up of this urgency list was not clearly fixed as between the Munitions Board 
aud the Joint Chiefs of Staff during the Korean war. It should be fixed now. 
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4, The following factors produced delays: 

(a) Lack of an accurate and up-to-date inventory of machine tools in the 
military reserves, and inadequate upkeep, prior to June 1950. 

(b) Insufficient knowledge of machine tools available for military production 
in the hands of at least some major potential contractors, 

(c) The effort of procurement officers to obtain the lowest possible price. 
This is desirable and is an acceptable delay, except in emergency. 

(d) Delay in obtaining approval of integrating committees. 

(e) Delay due to effort to carry out congressional policy that small business 
receive a fair share of defense orders. This delay should be accepted, except 
in emergency. 

(f) Delay due to seeking to alleviate unemployment by awarding contracts 
in distressed areas. 

(g) In the case of machine tools, the disinclination of the industry to accept 
orders while it was not satisfied with the proposed controlled prices. This delay 
should be avoidable. 

(h) The Controlled Materials Plan was not put into effect until the summer 
of 1951 and did not function smoothly until early 1952. It should be put into 
effect promptly upon outbreak of a conflict, since shortage of raw materials 
did delay key production in the ammunition and other fields. 

(i) Delay in the execution of some important contracts for operation of 
Government-owned contractor-operated plants in the ammunition field resulted 
from a ruling prohibiting the making of advance payments without interest, 
which had been the rule during World War II. 

(7) Lack of 

(1) An adequate Requirements Branch in G4. 

(2) Delay in reinstitution of use of supply control forms. 

(3) Delay in reinstitution of the Fouch plan or its equivalent for key 
items. 

(4) Delay in a Materiel Requirements Review Board to review desired 
quantities of important items to be procured. 

5. There should be a reexamination of the ordnance system of operations, 
including particularly the question whether the ordnance districts system is 
compatible with the functional tank automotive and ammunition centers. 

6. Our troops should have the most up-to-date, efficient, and economical 
weapons possible, but changes in designs of materiel in some instances caused 
demonstrable delays. . If old production is not phased out soon enough, obsolete 
inventory accumulates. If old production is phased out too fast, supplies are 
low, particularly if production of the new design suffers a short fall. 

7. There should be an improvement in the rapidity of the translation into 
procurement and production of the increased needs which develop, as when, 
in the case of ammunition, the weapons density and day of supply increase 
subsequent to the budget and procurement planning stages, 

8. Controls of the Bureau of the Budget. I believe unnecessary delays re- 
sulted for the working departments when the Bureau of the Budget required 
justifications in great detail not only in preparation of the budget before it went 
to Congress but in making funds available after appropriations were made by 
Congress. In many cases the interference involved the equivalent of policy 
determination by the Bureau of the Budget instead of by the Department of 
Defense. If this is accepted on the basis that it promotes economy, the conse- 
quent delay must be taken into consideration in planning. 

9. From my experience while serving as the Army member of the Munitions 
Board, I concluded that it did not fulfill all necessary functions in its field. 
The causes lay both at Munitions Board level and in the three military depart- 
ments. I believe that the proper solution would be to substitute for the Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board an Assistant Secretary of Defense for Procurement. 
He should have the authority of the Secretary in his field much as the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) has in his. Thus, the point of view of 
the procurement side of the house would receive full recognition in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary would have an official to whom 
he could delegate all the necessary powers in the procurement field instead of 
to the statutory chairman of the Munitions Board, circumscribed as he was. 

10. There are two basic lessons which seem to me to be learned from the 
Korean war insofar as military supplies are concerned. They are: 

(a) We are under definite limitations, as compared to an enemy dictatorship, 
because of our national policy of decency. We have not planned to make war 
and therefore cannot fix readiness dates. The only remedy is for us to have 
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not only more trained military personnel in reserve but also more balanced 
material reserves in existence than ever before in our history. To the extent 
of plants in production or readiness, the needs for reserves on hand may be 
somewhat reduced, but realistic allowance must be made for lead time required 
to put new production in the hands of troops. The cost of this will be very great 
but we shall not have national security until we take account of production 
lead time. 

(b) I believe that while we are engaged in hostilities, we should not prepare 
military budgets on the assumption that the hostilities will terminate prior to 
the end of the budget period in question. We must assume, until the contrary 
is known, that the war will continue. During the fiscal year 1952 and 
fiscal year 1953 budget cycles, including the times when planned production 
schedules were set, the budget directives did not permit budgeting or scheduling 
production for current replacement for combat consumption in Korea. The 
money appropriated for the three services was primarily for the purpose of 
building up reserves required for a state of future readiness for total war. 
This was particularly serious in the case of the Army’s ammunition program, 
since this item was what was consumed the fastest of the hard-goods items. 
(For example, planning for the fiscal year 1953 budget began in the summer 
of 1951; the budget was presented to Congress in early 1952; the appropriation 
was passed in July 1952; and the production schedules thereafter firmed up, in 
the case of new production lines, could not be expected to produce ammunition 
in quantity until early in calendar year 1954. Though some reprograming is 
possible, and supplemental appropraitions are obtainable in dire emergency, 
because of the time lag between the beginning of the budget cycle-and actual 
production, assumptions must be on the safe side.) 


Senator Coorer. You say: 


During the fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 budget cycles, including the 
times when planned production schedules were set, the budget directives did not 
permit budgeting or scheduling production for current replacement for combat 
in Korea. The money appropriated for the three services was primarily for the 
purpose of building up reserves required for a state of future readiness for total 
war. This was patricularly serious in the case of the Army’s ammunition pro- 
gram since this item was what was consumed the fastest of the hard goods items. 

Do you mean to say that in the development of the budgets for fiscal 
years 1952 and 1953 that consideration was not given to the production 
of ammunition specifically for use in Korea ? 

Mr. Avexanper. I understand, Senator Cooper, that the budget 
directive which governed the preparation of both those two budgets, 
as I remember it provided for, in the case of fiscal year 1952, beginning 
on July 1, 1951, it did not provide funds for anticipated consumption 
of ammunition between July 1, 1951, and June 30, 1952. 

It did provide for other ammunition purchases. But that partic- 
ular factor was not permitted to be taken into consideration in calcula- 
ting what our requirements would be. 

Senator Coorrr. In view of your statement that the purpose was to 
build up reserves, would you say that meant to replenish the ammuni- 
tion of the stocks that were being used for Korea ? 

Mr. ALExANper. Sir, the answer is that Korean consumption was to 
be provided for only for the period up to the beginning of the fiscal 
year for which we were budgeting, and I cannot remember the exact 
standards used in determining what reserve ammunition we were to 
purchase, 

There was also foreign military assistance ammunition purchasing. 
But I stand on my statement that for that fiscal year for which we 
were budgeting, in each of those two cases, Korean combat consump- 
tion was not a factor, nor could it be used in planning producing 
schedules since we didn’t have the money for that. 
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Senator Coorer. Do you know why that decision was made? Did 
you ever hear it discussed? Do you know of any reasons that were ad- 
vanced for making that decision ¢ 

Mr. Atexanver. Sir, I heard it discussed very often but I do not 
know what the reasons were for those decisions. I would say this: 
I don’t mean to make it sound as if it was as risky perhaps as it 
sounds. If we were procuring ammunition for foreign military as- 
sistance and for reserves, and the war in Korea did go on, then it could 
be presumed that we would have to borrow from foreign military 
assistance deliveries and reserves to maintain the war in Korea. 

Senator Coorrr. Then does it follow from this statement that you 
believe that a sufficient sum was not requested of the Congress ¢ 

Mr. Avexanper. Sir, with the benefit of hindsight I believe that. 

Senator Coorrr. That is a rather important statement because 
everyone else has testified that they thought there was adequate 
money. Do you know how the budget request was made up within 
the Department ¢ 

Mr. Atexanpver. Within the Department of Defense? 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Arexanper. No, sir. I don’t. 

Senator Cooper. You did not participate in the development of it? 

Mr. ALexanper. No, sir. 

Senator Coorer. Do you know whether the Army ever requested— 
perhaps Secretary Pace can answer this—more money for ammunition 
than was finally fixed by the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Pace. Yes. 

Senator Coorrer. It did? 

Mr. Pace. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. In what year? 

Mr. Pace. In June—rather, I think, May, the third supplemental, 
the request was made for $400 million and it was reduced to $250 
million. 

Senator Coorrr. Did that in any way involve a decrease in the 
amount requested for ammunition ? 

Mr. Pace. That was all ammunition, $150 million. 

Senator Cooper. What year was that? 

Mr. Pacer. That was in 1951, in May 1951. We likewise had a re- 
duction of approximately a billion dollars in the regular 1952 appro- 
priation. 

Senator Coorer. Was that reduction later made up by reprogram- 
ing ¢ 

Mr. Pacer. The Army reprogramed in, I think, about July or Au- 
cust of that year, $550 million from other areas to meet its anticipated 
requirements and its total reprograming ran about $1,690,000,000. 

Senator Coorrr. Mr. Alexander wants the appropriations made, as 
1 understand his testimony, so that contracts cannot be let until the 
money is actually made available to the Department of the Army and 
then to the Ordnance? 

Mr. Atexanver. That is right, Senator Cooper. 

Senator Cooper. In that time, between the time of the making of the 
appropriation and the allocation to the Department of Defense, I 
think you suggest in your criticism No. 8 that there are unnecessary 
delays caused by the Bureau of the Budget. Ts that correct ? 
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Mr. ALexanper. Yes, sir, understanding the fact that from where 
I sat it seemed like an unnecessary delay does not conclusively prove 
it. It did seem so from where I sat. 

Senator Coorer. From the standpoint of time, how long a delay 
would it be? 

Mr. Atexanver. Well, sir, in the case of construction of armories, I 
would say a year and a half. 

Senator Cooper. You mean after an appropriation it would be a 
year and a half before the Army could get its money / 

Mr. Atexanper. Yes, sir. That is my recollection. 

Senator Coorer. What year was that? 

Mr. ALexanper. I believe it was the summer of 1951 that the delay 
began. > 

Senator Cooper. Do you know who is responsible for that ? 

Mr. A.exanper. I never dealt 

Senator Cooper. Or what was responsible? 

Mr. Avexanper. It was my understanding from the people who 
dealt directly with the Bureau of the Budget that it was the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Senator Coorer. Who dealt with the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Auexanver. In general, either Mr. Bendetsen. if it was some- 
thing very important, or General Decker, or others in the comptroller’s 
side of the Army. 

Senator Cooper. Do you know why the money was held up? 

Mr. Avexanper. I am sorry, it has happened long enough ago that 
I don’t remember in detail. I only remember the chagrin. 

Senator Cooper. Do you know why it was held up / 

Mr. Pace. I do not think I can specify. General Decker can specify 
to you the specific reasons. 

Senator Coorrer. You are stating that it was a year and a half from 
the time the money was appropriated / 

Mr. Pacer. I cannot identify the time. 

Senator Coorer. Do you have any recollection of the time? 

Mr. Pace. No. I think you would want to get that directly from 
those who have the directives. 

The CHatrmin. Senator Cooper, may I ask a question? Were 
you talking about appropriations for ammunition or construction 
when you said a year and a half? 

Mr. Atexanver. Construction. 

Senator Coorrr. We are keeping it on ammunition. 

Mr. Avexanper. I cannot give you a specific example from my 
recollection on ammunition. Possibly others who will testify later 
will. May I add this because I do not want to appear unfair: I am 
sure it appeared to the Bureau of the Budget at the time that the 
Army was about to do something inefficient, and it appeared to us 
that we were not. I am not attempting to say that the Bureau of the 
Budget was wrong. I am saying that it was a factor which did delay 
the putting of the money into use. 

Senator Coorrr. Your statements did not concern any delay in 
ammunition. It is only construction that you are talking about. 

Mr. Avexanper. My statement was general because at the time 
I made it, and now, I cannot remember all the areas in which I believe 
we were delayed by that factor. 
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I should like to ask the people in the Army to see whether ammuni- 
tion was one of them. 

The CHarrmMan. Senator, may I ask a question’ Mr. Alexander, 
the authorization to use partial financing would allow them to plan, 
would it not, even though they did not have the money or the budget 
was not ready to act on ammunition. 

I understood you to say just the opposite. I want to clear the 
record. 

Mr. Atexanper. I said largely the opposite, Senator Smith, because 
it seems to me that, as I remember it, you can do a certain amount of 
planning beforehand, certainly. A good deal. But it is not until you 
finally know what has been appropriated and released to you that you 
know whether you are going to be able to keep all the different items 
in Army procurement in proper relation to one another, and if there 
had been cuts or increases those things affect almost all the other 
items except a very few ones that have the highest priority. 

Senator Cooper. After the money gets into the Ordnance, is there 
any mechanism within the Department of the Army which checks on 
the progress of Ordnance in the manufacture of ammunition? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sil. 

Senator Cooper. What is it? 

Mr. AtexaNnper. I have examples here. 

Senator Cooper. Is that part of your responsibility, to follow up 
and see if ammunition was being produced according to schedule? 

Mr. ALexaNper. Yes, sir. It was. 

Senator Coorer. That was your direct responsibility ? 

Mr. Avexanper. It was part of my direct responsibility. 

Senator Coorrr. If you found that it was not being produced ac- 
cording to schedule, what was your responsibility then / 

Mr. ALEXANDER. My responsibility was to take all steps within or 
without the Army that I could find to alleviate the condition. 

Senator Coorrer. Did you have authority over Ordnance to carry 
out those duties? How would you exercise it? Suppose you found 
something in Ordnance that could be corrected and ought to be cor- 
rected. How would you require that correction to be made ? 

Mr. ALexaNpeR. Senator Cooper, I found that most people in Ord- 
nance or elsewhere in the Army, as soon as it was demonstrated to 
them that they were not doing the right thing, before you could order 
them to do it they would do it. 

There were many things which either contractors or some of these 
special assistants whom we hired, or people from ODM, would point 
out to us that could help a particular situation. I remember very few 
direct orders that were issued by me or Mr. Pace through G— to the 
technical services. 

It was a question of identifying the problem so they could see it 
and do something about it themselves, as a rule. 

Senator Coorer. In the time that you were acting as Assistant Sec- 
retary, did you receive such information as led you to believe that 
additional steps ought to be taken in the field of production and pro- 
curement ¢ 

Were the reports that you received of importance enough to you to 
lead you'to take any unusual steps? 

Mr. Atexanper. You are speaking just of ammunition? 

Senator Coorrr. Yes. 
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Mr. ALexanper. Yes, sir. 
Senator Coorer. Did you initiate those steps? 

Mr. Avexanper. Yes, sir. I am sure I did not perform them per- 
fectly but I certainly tried to. 

Senator Coorrer. I do not have any further questions. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Symington, did you want to ask some 
questions of Mr. Alexander or Mr. Pace? 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You have been sitting here very patiently. 

Senator Symineron. I am very interested. 

The Cuarrman. I have a few more questions but I will delay until 
after you. 

Senator Symington is not a member of this subcommittee but is a 
member of the main Committee on Armed Services. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. I am very interested. First I 
want to thank you very much, and the other Senators on the subeom- 
mittee, for permitting me to sit in on the session. I am only here be- 
cause I read an article, I think in the New York Times, this morning 
of some testimony that was given yesterday, and inasmuch as most 
of us who worked in the Pentagon are conscious of the problems of 
the Department of Defense, I was somewhat astonished to have this 
problem, you might say, dumped primarily on the Army to the exclu- 
sion of the Department of Defense, as I read the testimony. 

I was also somewhat astonished to read—and I found it in the rec- 
ord here—this statement given in the testimony yesterday : 


I do not believe the National Security Act itself needs to be altered. 


If you add to that the previous comment of “Apparently it is the 
Army’s fault,” then I am astounded by the result. I notice a few lines 
later this testimony is given: 

Senator Byrp. You could not have done it as Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Lovett. No, sir, I do not think so. The services are very jealous of the 
procurement function. 

With that premise, if it meets with your permission, Madam Chair- 
man, I would like to ask several questions of Secretary Pace. 

The Cuairman. Staying on the ammunition in Korea subject? 

Senator Symineron. Yes. Mr. Pace, with respect to this problem 
of ammunition and the organization, you had a Chief of Staff when 
you were in the Army—General Collins? 

Mr. Pacer, That is right. A very able Chief of Staff. 

Senator Symincron. He reported to you in part / 

Mr. Pace. de reported to me in part. As Chief of Staff he re- 
ported to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Senator Symineron. So part of his responsibility was to the Sec- 
retary of Defense? 

Mr. Pace. As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Symineron. Therefore, any ammunition shortage would 
have been something which was the responsibility of yourself and 
the Secretary of Defense / 

Mr. Pace. I would say this 


Senator Symineron. If it was a problem of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 
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Mr. Pace. If it was a problem of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If it 
was a problem, say, of allocation. You understand that the deter- 
mination of what goes to each theater is a matter that is determined 
as a matter of allocation, and it is determined by a committee and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. That is a factor in the function of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Symineron. In the testimony of Mr. Alexander, he men 
tions that in the summer of 1951 they started to discuss the 1953 
budget. From that you would gather that in the summer of 1950 
this is a subject you know well, having been a Director of the Bud- 
get—they would start discussing the fiscal year 1952 budget, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Pace. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. Therefore, in the fall of 1950 the question of 
how much ammunition you should have in 1952 would have been a 
matter under consideration, wouldn’t it 4 

Mr. Pace. That is correct. 

Senator Symincron. Do you happen to know if the Department 
of Defense civilian officials approved or disapproved the amount rec- 
ommended by the Joint Chefs of Staff in the fall of 1950, which 
would include ammunition ¢ 

Mr. Pace. This is for ammunition in the total budget ¢ 

Senator Syminevon. In 1952. 

Mr. Pacer. For fiseal year 1952 the requested ammunition by the 
Department of the Army was reduced from $2 billion to $1 billion. 

Senator Symineron. Therefore, as late as the fall of 1950, the 
civilian heads of the Department of Defense were reducing heavily 
the amount of ammunition requested by the Department of the Army 
for the use in the year 1952, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Pace, Not that early, Senator Symington. You must remem- 
ber that in this particular case you had an unusual situation. You 
dealt with three separate supplementals during that particular 
period of time. 

Senator Symineton. Let’s be sure. 

Mr. Pace. You are talking about—— 

Senator Symrneron. I am talking about the fall of 1952, prior to 
the Chinese crossing the Yalu—the fall of 1950. 

Mr. Pace. What would normally have been done, Senator Syming- 
ton, would have been to determine the 1952 budget in the fall of 1950. 
That was the normal cycle as you knew it, and frankly as I knew it. 
In this particular case the situation was so complex a case, and we 
were dealing so regularly with the Congress, that in the fall of 1950 
we were dealing with the 1951 supplemental, the second supplemental 
and the third supplemental. 

It was not, frankly, until April or May of 1951 that the 1952 budget 
was submitted to the Congress, whereas normally it. would be sub- 
mitted in December of 1950. 

Senator Symrineton. You were talking supplementals. I am talk- 
ing regular budget. But in both cases it was a request for additional 
money. 

Mr. Pace. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. For the record, 1 would like to say that in the 
fall of 1950—not the summer—just prior to the Chinese crossing the 
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Yalu, the amount of ammunition requested by the Army was con- 
sidered much too high by the civilian heads of the Department of 
Defense. 

There is one other question that I would like to ask, Madam Chair- 
man, if I may, and that is in the question of machine tools. Do you 
happen to know what the position of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion was with respect to machine tools in the winter of 1951? 

Mr. Pacer. I think Mr. Alexander could answer that a little better 
than I could. I think that the Office of Defense Mobilization at that 
particular time—and I mention this purely as hearsay—was pressing 
for the establishment of a priority system that would have granted 
the priority that was being sought ammunitionwise. You would be in 
a better position. 

Mr. ALtexanpDer. Mr. Pace, I think that the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation was pressing for the setting of those priorities possibly in the 
summer, and certainly in the fall of 1951. 

Senator Symington’s question was about the winter of 1950-51? 

Senator Symrnoton. That is correct. 

Mr. Avexanper. I believe that you know the answer, Senator Sym- 
ington. 

Senator Symineron. I would rather have you say it. For the ree- 
ord I would say that in the winter of 1951 the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization felt that the machine-tool condition of American industry 
was adequate. 

The question I would like to ask is this: Do not machine tools have 
a lot to do with the building of ammunition ¢ 

Mr. Pace. It was in my judgment the critical factor in terms of the 
delay that was had in the production there. I regard it as the critical 
area, 

Senator Symineron. One other question, Mr. Pace. Do you believe 
that the National Security Act as it is is adequate, or do you believe 
that it should be changed ? 

Mr. Pace. My personal judgment is that certain changes are neces- 
sary in the National Security Act. I think it is an evolutionary proc- 
ess. 1 played some part in writing the amendments to the original 
National Security Act, as I think you will recall, and I think we have 

evolved to a point where greater authority can be vested in the Sec- 
retary of Dubie. The philosophy of this is that the Secretary of 
Defense bears the ultimate responsibility for the conduct of the De- 
partment of Defense. I think that he has corresponding authority 
to carry it out. 

I think, just as in the case of the Secretary of the service, the physi- 
cal capacity to do so may be most difficult, but I believe that whatever 
lies in the way of inhibition in that area might well be removed. 

Senator Symrneton. Madam Chairman, in closing, I would like to 
make one observation, and that is if this problem is apparently in the 
minds of some people primarily the failures of the Army, and not of 
the Department of Defense, I think it is obvious, it certainly is to me, 
at any rate, that the law should be changed so that the person who is 
supposed to be running the Department of Defense has authority to 
take the responsibility for a shortage of this character. Thank you. 

The Cuarreman. Senator Symington, I am a little concerned about 
your question concerning the recommended or mandatory cuts by the 
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civilian heads. I do not mean to question you but I want to get my 
own mind clear on this. Why would we be transferring funds from 
Mutual Security if the people with authority were cutting the request 
for appropriations ¢ 

Senator Symineron. In the fall of 1950, prior to the time the Chi- 
nese crossed the Yalu, the civilian heads of the Department of Defense 
felt that the requests of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were too high in all 
three Services. 

It has always been my opinion that the true import of the Korean 
war was never faced up to until the Chinese crossed the Yalu, and I 
think November 1950, or late October—— 

Mr. Pacr. Late November. 

Mr. Symineron. My point is, as a subeommittee of this committee 
discussing siesta psychology in one of his reports, inasmuch as the 
head of the Department of Defense, in October 1950, felt that the 
requests of the military heads of the Departments that fall were too 
high, that must have been reflected in the Department of the Army 
through industry, through mobilization agencies, as something which 
was bound to reflect in the shorts age of ammunition. 

If I may add to that, when the Chinese did cross the Yalu, an 
emergency was declared and the attitude of the Government in the 
main changed considerably as to the seriousness of the emergency. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Pace, wasn’t this about the time we were trans- 
ferring funds, or you were authorizing the transfer of funds from 
MSA ¢ 

Mr. Pace. That is correct. May I comment on only one question 
you asked Mr. Alexander, because I think it is most important? 

The CuarrMan. Yes; Mr. Pace. 

Mr. Pace. You asked a question whether in Mr. Alexander’s judg- 
ment controls, additional controls, would have affected the situation, 
as I understand your question 

You asked a question that indicated whether Mr. Alexander had 
any recommendations on controls in this particular period. 

The Carman. That is right. 

Mr. Pace. While I am not competent to evaluate the importance 
to the Nation of controls, or absence of them from the overall national 
point of view, I can say from the point of view of the Army that 
if there had been controls that permitted immediate priorities in this 
particular area, a great deal of our problem would have been elim- 
inated. Would you subscribe to that ? 

Mr. Atexanper. I would completely subscribe to it. In the written 
statement which I filed, there were two points made, one that prior- 
ities within the military of end products, should be established early, 
and second, that the controlled materials plan, which is a detailed 
system of priorities nationwide, should be put into effect promptly. 

The CuarrmMan. Was ammunition production ever held up by lack 
of metals and priority for the same ¢ 

Mr. Atexanper. Yes; Madam Chairman. I believe that I testified 
that some of the limiting components, in some instances lack of metals, 
caused delay in production. 

I believe that an earlier institution of priorities within the military 
and of the controlled materials plan, might very well have avoided 
those particular delays. 
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The overall delay due to raw materials was not as serious as that 
due to machine-tool difficulties where again the matter of priorities 
and controls came in. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Alexander, I may be asking you to repeat 
something you have already said. In your considered opinion, did 
the Army actually lack funds to procure ammunition 

Mr. ALexanverR. With the benefit of hindsight, Madam Chairman, 
I believe that if the Army had had available some funds earlier, it 
would have resulted in some more production earlier. 

The CuatrmMan. Did you ask for the money? Did anyone ask for 
the money ¢ 

Mr. Avexanper. You have heard already a good deal of testimony 
on that. I believe that the requests were made in the fall of 1950 
and the spring of 1951, as well as those requests implicit in asking 
that the budget assumption regarding Korean combat should be 
changed. 

All those requests were made at different times. I am not the best 
person to testify on what the Army as such asked for from somebody 
else. 

The Cuatrman. You would recommend what was necessary, would 
you not, if you had charge of procurement ? 

Mr. Atexanper. Yes, Madam Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Did you recommend it at all times when you felt 
the need for ammunition was serious / 

Mr. Avexanper. Whenever I felt that a future shortage would 
develop, if there were not more funds, I did. 

The Cnarrman. Is that a part of the information that you will give 
us in executive session, or will furnish for the record ¢ 

Mr. Atexanper. That is one example of it. 

The Cratrman. In your opinion, Mr. Alexander, did the Depart- 
ment of the Army’s request for ammunition funds bear any rela- 
tionship to the missions to be accomplished by the Military in Korea / 

Mr. Arexanper. Madam Chairman, what I have already testified 
to about the budget directives indicates that I feel that for fiscal 
years 1952 and 1953 the assumption that combat would have terminated 
before those fiscal years began meant that the relationship was rather 
indirect. 

The total amount of ammunition to be purchased might very well 
cover purchases for other purposes, iene the reserve and foreign 
military assistance. It might very well cover by borrowing what 
would be needed in Korea. 

The Cuarrman. Either you or Mr. Pace, or both of you, spoke of 
the very large stocks of World War II ammunition. 

Do you feel that it was believed during the early part of the war 
that these stocks would carry us practically through the Korean war 
without the need for production of new ammunition? 

Mr. Avexanper. I believe that early in the Korean war, at such 
times as it was thought—as Mr. Pace testified—that it would shortly 
terminate, there was no question in anybody’s mind about that. 

The Cuarrman. What would you call early? 

Would you say whether it is a month or a year from the beginning 
of the Korean war? 

Mr. Arexanper. He testified to the atmosphere in October 1950, 
and if you will bear in mind the lead time involved in producing am- 
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an probably the ammunition in some instances should have 
been produced a little earlier, but even if it had been produced as early 
us it could be, it would take ¢ approximately 18 months to get que antity 
production, and Mr. Lovett testified to that likewise, to get quantity 
production after you obligated the money, or possibly after you made 
the contract. 

That being the case, if you are talking about October 1952 ammu- 
nition supply, action had to be taken prior to April 1951 for new pro 
duction to affect that. 

The CuammMan. Do you believe that it was April 1951 before any- 
one became conscious of the need for other than what we had on hand ‘ 

Mr. ALexaAnver. I can’t answer as broad a question as that, Madam 
Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. You can give me some idea. What I am trying 
to get at is: Was there a feeling somewhere along the way—and 
apparently there was by some people, and probably many who had 
authority—that the stocks on hand, and those that were continuing 
fo come along in the natural, normal way, would carry us through 
Korea. 

When did that feeling change / 

Mr. Auexanpver. I think it changed when a number of factors de- 
veloped. First of all, that the Inchon landing and the subsequent 
events did not terminate the war in a military way; when the Chinese 
Communists came in was one factor. 

A second was when it became appreciated in the summer of 1951, 
really probably for the first time, how many more weapons were going 
to fire how many more rounds here per day than could have been 
anticipated on the basis of past wars. 

And then finally as production lags began to appear—it was as 
if you had a large reservoir with a danger level in any one type of 
ammunition. 

There was a pipe leading into it from renovation and another from 
future production. There were pipes leading out of it to Korea, to 
training, Army training purposes, to foreign military assistance, and 
to the reserve. 

The pipe leading to Korea turned out to be a great deal larger than 
could reasonably, apparently, have been anticipated early in the war. 
The production developed a lag of varying amounts of months. So 
consequently the level fell. 

I don’t know if that answers your question. It is about as well as 
I can 7 it, 

The CHarmman. We have heard many references to the steel strike 
In ee summer of 1952. I think you referred briefly to it. Did this 
influence or interfere with your production planning? 

Mr. Auexanper. Madam Chairman, I do not like to duck, but 1 
left the Department of the Army in April 1952. 

The Carman. Then the steel strikes did not come during your 
administration / fi 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not believe so. They were around the corner 
and certain steps had already been taken to try to mitigate their effect. 

The Cuarrman. Do you remember when the first contracts were 
signed for the production of large amounts of ammunition ? 

Mr. ALexanver. No, I do not, personally, Madam Chairman. The 
first sizable appropriation was in September, and I feel quite sure, 
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judging from some of these production schedules here, that some con- 
tracts were signed fairly soon after that. 

I also know that of the $1,400,000,000 appropriated for ammunition 
in January 1951, 70 percent was obligated by March. “Obligated” 

generally means a contract or the equivalent. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I was trying to get at, the time be- 
tween the first request for ammunition and the signing of the contract 
or the beginning of the real production of large amounts, 

Mr. Atexanver. The beginning of real production of large amounts 
was many months later. Did you want that? 

The Cuarrman. That is what I wanted. 

Mr. Atexanver. I should prefer to have the Ordnance people give 
that because I do not remember it. I have certain isolated instances 
here in December of 1951 and March 1952. 

The Carman. You would suggest then that I ask the Ordnance 
for the steps that the ammunition requests go through from the be- 
ginning to the end? 

You think they would be better able to give me that information! 

Mr. ALexANDER. You mean what they do before they make a con- 
tract and what happens after that? 

The Cnarrman. Yes. From the time they have made their request 
and gotten the appropriation, carried it through to the contract stage 
and the production itself. 

Mr. Avtexanper. I think they can do that better. I have seen a 
chart which they have which will give you much of the information. 

The CuarrMan. We have received a good deal of detailed informa- 
tion from reliable, established manufacturers to the effect that the or- 
ganization of the Ordnance Corps was such that even simple decisions 
could not be obtained without a delay of a number of months, and that 
this indecisiveness contributed materially to the shortage of ammuni- 
tion. Would you say that there was any truth or would you say there 
was substantial truth in that charge? 

Mr. Arexanver. I think there were certainly some cases in which 
that occurred, but L believe that most of what seemed to the manu- 
facturers to be inconsequential decisions may have in fact been or ap- 
peared to the contracting officer to be something that he had to ask 
somebody else about. 

It would be necessary to know precisely what decision he would 
make in order to answer the question. 

The Cuarrman. You heard Senator Byrd talk about going 10,000 
miles from the beginning of a request to the end of it this morning. 
I had that in mind when I spoke about the redtape that we are hearing 
about and have heard through the years. 

Mr. Atexanper. Yes, Madam Chairman, I did. I did not see the 
chart. I had hoped when I left the Pentagon I might never again. 
But perhaps I should see it. 

The Cuatrman. I think it would be well worth your while. Per- 
haps you could help the committee in cutting out some of the steps 
that are on that chart. 

Mr. Alexander, considerable information has been given to this 
committee that large sums of appropriated funds remained unobli- 
gated at the close of each fiscal year. 

Would you think this delay in obligating funds was caused by the 
failure of the Ordnance Corps in placing contracts? 
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Mr. Avexanper. Madam Chairman, the chart which the Ordnance 
Corps will in due course show, gives peoweny the amounts appro- 
priated and made available to Ordnance, two lines, which vary with 

respect to their distance from one another. 

The second one shows what they have obligated. I have not remem- 
bered that they had substantial funds unobligated at the end of every 
fiscal year. Therefore I think that the whole system accounted for 
some slowness that I should prefer not to see there. 

Ordnance undoubtedly was part of it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rhodes, do we have a request in for unobligated 
funds ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, Madam Chairman. Senator Byrd has. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Alexander, did you ever report to the Secretary 
of the Army that the procurement of ammunition was hindered or 
delayed in any way by lack of funds? 

Mr. Arexanper. Yes, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. What happened / 

Mr. ALexANnper. In some instances he was able to prove me wrong, 
and in other instances he felt I was right and took his own appro- 
priate actions thereafter. 

The paper which we will see in executive session is one case where 
he happened to be away so I did it instead of him as Acting Secretary. 
But he very often took steps to state the Army’s viewpoint. 

The Cuarrman. You got results when you took it up with him, 
would you say ¢ 

Mr. Arexanper. I got the best results that any Secretary of the 
Army could give. 

The Cuarrman. Who else could get the results for you? 

Mr. AtexanDer. Well, Madam Chairman, the final appropriation 
had to go through the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the 
sudget, and the President and the Congress before we got it. 

I do not mean to get in trouble with Senator Byrd because I know 
what he will ask. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Alexander, once a plant was fully reactivated 
for producing ammunition, were they put on a 1, 2,3 shift-a-day basis? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. On a 1-, a 2-, or a 3-shift basis ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Atexanper. It would depend, and here again Ordnance can 
give you much better detail, but my impression is that if it was a limit- 
ng component on something that was critical or was behind schedule, 
in many instances it was put on a 2- or 3-shift basis. But that if it 
was a component which would be overproduced on a 2-shift basis, 
it was not. May I say that the overall philosophy of this effort was 
changed from time to time, but generally the philosophy was that we 
would procure what we needed by tooling up plants on a 1-shift basis 
so that if all-out war should come they would be ready with ability to 
expand production by going into a 2- or 3-shift basis. That was im- 
possible to achieve across the board, but it was attempted. 

The CHarrman. Were you the sponsor of the program of using steel 
‘asings instead of brass? 

Mr. ALtexanper. No, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Do you care to comment on the effect of that change 
on production or delay in getting production ¢ 
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Mr. Avexanper. I think that the ultimate results developed after 
April 1952, for the most part. I remember efforts that we made to get 
the plants in which they would be made and to get the steel with 
which to make them. What ultimately happened for the most. part 
happened after April 1952, I think. 

I heard tell about it. I think you should ask the people who were 
there at the time. 

The Cuarrman. You spoke of your effort in research and develop- 
ment. Do you care to state any opinion as to the delays caused by 
changing types of various items? 

Mr. Avexanper. I cannot add much to what was said regarding 
design changes in my prepared statement, but perhaps this would be 
useful to you: Any item tends to become obsolete. A plane very fast, 
ammunition less Fast. There is constant effort to improve the item. 
There is always this decision to be made, when is it worth changing 
quantity production to something different, knowing that there will 
always be unforeseeable delays in that changeover? Sometimes mis- 
takes are made in changing over too soon; sometimes too late. 

On the whole they are pretty effective. But any design change, even 
just a small one, is apt to produce some diminution of production of 
the end product. 

The Cuamman, Was there any delay or were there any changes in 
the types of ammunition we were talking about, from World War II 
types? 

Mr. Avexanper. In the types that we are talking about I believe 
there was a change in design on the 81-mm. mortar. 

The Cuarrman, Did that cause any delay ? 

Mr. AtexaNnper. I believe it did. 

The Cuamman. Would you care to estimate how much ? 

Mr. Atexanper. No, IT am sorry, Madam Chairman, the full effect 
of that undoubtedly became apparent after I left. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Pace passed the question of World War II 
tables over to you. This is the use of the World War II tables in 
computing the Korean needs. Do you want to comment on that now? 

Mr. Avexanper. I should be glad to read into the record now that 
part of this table which is unclassified, which is nine-tenths of it, and 
only the recent stuff is still classified. 

This is the approved Department of the Army day of supply, which 
means how much the Far East Command would be entitled to have per 
gun per day, and then as you know that gets multiplied by the number 
of days that they are allowed to have, which is between 60 and 90 
for most of the period we are talking about. 

The 105-mm. howitzer, which is the largest in volume, the World 
War IT rate was35. On 1 July 1950 it was 30; 14 July 1950 it was 180; 
8 October 1950 it was 30; 1 September 1951 it was 40; 1 November 1951 
it was 55; and 1 July 1952 it was 55, as compared to World War TI 
of 35. 

Shall I read 1 or 2 more of these? 

The Cuatrman. If you will. 

Mr. Atexanper. The 155 howitzer, World War IT, 30; 1 July 1950, 
25; 14 July 1950, 140; 8 October 1950, 25; 1 September 1951, 25; 1 
November 1951, 40; 1 July 1952, 40, as compared to World War IT of 

30. 
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81-mm. mortar, World War II, 20; 1 July 1950, 24; 14 July 1950, 
80: 8 October 1950, 24; 1 September 1951, 24; and unchanged at 24 
! | thereafter, as compared to 20 in World War II. 

: 42-inch mortar, World War II, 20; 1 July 1950, 24,—this is identical 


with the 81-mm. throughout. 

60-mm. mortar, World War II, 5; 1 July 1950, 14; and 14 un- 
changed thereafter, as compared with World War II of 5. 

This table was provided to the committee by the Department of the 
Army on Wednesday, I am informed. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. Did that answer your question ? 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. ALeExANDER. Do you want hand grenades / 

The Cuatrman. Yes. That seems to be the controversial item, 

Mr. Arexanper. World War II, 400; July 1, July 14, and October 8, 

1950, all 400 still. September 1, 1951, 600; and so through July 1, 1952, 
oma to World War II of 400. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Byrd, we asked all the questions we could 
think of until you got here. We touched upon appropriations a little, 
but I am sure not as much as you would want to. Do you have some 
questions you would like to ask? 

Senator Byrp. I have no questions. I imagine it has been thorough- 
ly covered. 

The CHarrMan. I am afraid Mr. Alexander will be very much dis- 
appointed and I am sure Mr. Pace will. 

Mr. ALExANpeR. I will not be at all disappointed. But I should 
we'come anything that you would want to ask. 

Senator Byrrp. You are ver Vv gracious. 

The Carman, Senator Cooper, do you have any further questions 
or observations ? 

Senator Coorrr. No. I still would make the point that I made this 
morning, and that is that it seems to me that some place there is a 
great gap in the opportunity for people in the Department who are 

charged with these responsibilities to have the facts before them of 
any deficienc y in supply. This morning my good friend Secretary 
Pace said that he had never seen the reports from Korea. It seems 
to me that here you are charged with the responsibility of seeing that 
ammunition, among other items, was produced. It is hard to under 
stand why you would not know immediately if there were shortages 
in Korea on those items. That is the only place we were fighting. We 
re fighting. 

Mr. AtexaNnper. We certainly were. 

Senator Cooper. What is the fault which made it impossible for you 
to get whatever reports there were of shortages ¢ 

Mr. Avexanper. Senator Cooper, I believe that I had access to 99 
percent of the reports which showed the position. The only time when 
t does me much good from the production viewpoint to know about 
shortages is 12, 18,20 months before they are going to occur. 

Senator Coorrr. I am not in the production business but from the 
standpoint of an outsider I take issue because it seems to me if your 
job was procurement and production that it would certainly be wise 
if you knew in advance so that you could make all the plans in ad- 
vance, but in war, if the facts of the shortage came, wouldn’t you then 
want to take some additional measure, whatever was possible to cor- 
rect that situation ¢ 
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Mr. ALexanper. We did, as soon as it became apparent in the fall 
of 1951 that there probably would be difficulties in supplying the 
required amounts the next year, we immediately did take certain steps, 
and they were continually taken after I left, many more. 

Senator Cooper. Would it not have helped before the fall of 1951 
if you had had the information about the reports of shortages? 

Mr. AtexaNper. No, sir. 

Senator Cooper. It would not have helped ? 

Mr. Atexanver. Yes, sir, but there were none, because I visited the 
place myself in June and July, and asked the people and they said 
there isn’t any shortage, except in these particular three rounds, which 
are illuminating stuff, which is not what you are talking about, the 
five rounds, at all. 


Mr. Pace. May Icomment? I am quite aware of your very proper 
concern. 

Senator Coorrr. May I say at the beginning that I am not arguing 
something which is a supposition, because we have had this before us. 
The facts may not be correct. There is certainly not a conflict between 
you people in the Department. We have had tables before us showing 
that before October 1951, there were not only serious shortages, but 
critical shortages. 

Mr, AtexanpreR. What evidence was that, sir? 

The Cuarrman. We have had it all through the hearings. 

Mr. Atexanper. In 1951, prior to the summer ? 

The Cuarmman. In the General Van Fleet tables we found that to 
be true, from back in the March 6 hearings, I think, and all through 
these hearings. 

Mr. Avexanver. He had a duty to tell me when I was out there in 
June and July, then, which he did not do. 

The Cramman. He said that we had been short of ammunition on 
those five items from the first, and General Almond stated that when 
he left they were short of those items. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I saw him there. He was one of the corps com- 
manders I interviewed. I do not know why he did not tell me that. 

The Cuamman. That is what we are trying to find out, Mr. Alex- 
ander. 

Mr. Atexanover. I should like to know it myself, too. 

Senator Coorrer. I know there is a great deal of hindsight in this and 
that a decision made in the fall of 1950 might have appeared under 
all the circumstances to be a reasonable decision, but I think it is well 
to know those facts to help us arrive at a conclusion of whether or not 
there is some grave error in this program. It is a fact that in 1950, 
in the fall of 1950, the Army recommended a substantial sum of money 
for ammunition—I believe it has been testified here by someone it was 
2 billion dollars, or some such sum—and that before it reached the 
Congress it had been cut by a billion dollars? 

Mr. Pace. Not in the fall of 1950, Senator. I tried to make that 
very clear. The ordinary budget cycle was not followed because of 
the supplemental processes that made the budget cycle abnormal. 
Norma iy we would prepare the 1952 budget in the Department of 
Defense in the fall of 1950. It is a little confusing, but that is the 

way it is done. 

Normally the determination would be made in Defense about No- 
vember, Actually in this particular case the determination was not 
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made until March or April. At that time the recommended reduc- 
tions were made and the sums were forwarded to the Congress. I 
again emphasize that the total amount that came to the Congress was 
actually voted by the Congress. There was no reduction whatsoever. 

Senator Cooper. One other question. Mr. Alexander, do you think 
today that there is any possibility of the reorganization of the Ord- 
nance Department, that something can be done to its organization 
which would remove some of the obstructions that you detailed in this 
letter that you filed ¢ 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Sir, it is an open question in my mind whether 
ihe Ordnance District system superimposed on the Tank Center and 
Automotive Center is the most efficient way for them to operate. 
Studies have been under way by the Comptroller of the Department 
of the Army who has the management function on this, which I imag- 
ine have borne fruit since I left. 

I would much prefer to see you ask that question of the present 
officials there. We did consider changing organization within the 
Army more than once during the period that I was there, and always 
came back to the conclusion that for the job then in hand it was 
better to proceed with the organization as it was. 

May I add one more thing with respect to there not being as much 
ammunition around in the summer and fall of 1952, as we now believe 
there should have been. The only part of the responsibility that could 
possibly in my opinion devolve upon the Ordnance corps is anything 
that. can be shown indicating they did not get production as fast 
as they should have. 

The major part of the difficulty, I think, arises from the unex- 
pectedly large consumption, or a great part of it, compounded some- 
what by slowness in production. I do not see how that anticipated 
larger consumption could have been anticipated since the profes- 
sional soldiers involved, themselves, including, as far as I can see, the 
men then in the field, did not anticipate it. 

I would like to qualify that by saying that while I was in Korea 
General Van Fleet asked to have the authorized maximum level of his 
stocks raised from 75 to 90 days, which was done. 

Senator Coorrr. The level raised, but that is not saying, of course, 
that the supply reached that level. 

Mr. Avexanper. It frequently did. Not all the time. 

Senator Cooper. That is all that I have, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Alexander, I still seem to be a little confused 
about these tables and about the 60-day and the 90-day levels. Per- 
haps I shall continue to be. The tables that you read to us, those are 
the tables that were used for the Korean needs. That is correct, is 
it not ¢ 

Mr. ALExanper. For the Far East Command. 

The Cuatrman. You heard me say this morning that General Van 
F leet said that 90 days supply was comfortable, was considered a com- 
fortable supply. I understood Mr. Pace to say a 60-day supply was 
comfortable. 

Mr. Pacer. I used the word “minimum,” Madam Chairman. 

The CuHatrman. General Van Fleet said that 60 days meant trouble. 
What do these tables call for? 

Mr. ALexanper. These tables are multiplied by the number of guns 
there are in the theater and the number of days’ supply that each 
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gun is entitled to to produce the total number of rounds of ammuni- 
tion there ought to be in the Far East Command. 

The Cuamman. Those are the tables that were used for the Korean 
war? 

Mr. Avexanper. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What does that say in simple language? That 90 
days is a comfortable supply, or 60 days is? 

Mr. Arexanper. If I may give it to you in writing, you have to mul- 
tiply 200 guns of a particular caliber in the theater by the days of 
supply, which is the number of rounds each gun can fire, which we 
will say is 20, by the number of days of supply they are authorized, 
which is 90. That gives you whatever the figure may be—360,000, 
I guess, rounds of that caliber, which should be in that theater. 

The Cuamman. But the 90 days is used as the so-called level. 

Mr. Avexanper. That is right. 

The Craiman. From these tables? 

Mr. Atexanver. Multiplied by this figure. The number of shells 
on hand in the Far East Command, if you have 200 guns and each 
one can fire this figure of 20 per day, and you are allowed to have 90 
days of supply in the theater, you have to multiply those three figures 
together to get the number of specific shells that ought to be in the 
theater. You change any one of those three, the number of guns, 
the number of shots they can fire each day, or the number of days’ 
supply that you may keep in the theater, and you change the total 
number of shells there are in the theater. General Van Fleet probably 
was consistently asking for more guns, more shots allowed per gun 
per day, and more days of supply allowed in the theater. Every field 
commander always has and probably always should, and yet on the 
other hand his superiors have the right to say to him “You are not 
only asking for too much, but you are spending too much, considering 
your mission.” 

That is the realm of the professional soldier to decide, however, 
and not of us civilians. 

The Cramman. “Considering your mission,” is the phrase that 
wants to be used and that is what we are talking about. 

Mr. Avexanver. I think so. In other words as I understand it 
if you are going to mount an attack, you need one amount. If you 
are going to defend against another, that is another. And then if 
you are going to be relatively quiescent, that is a third. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Alexander, I asked you if you were the spon- 
sor of the program of using the steel casings instead of the brass. 
You replied that you were not. Did you participate at all in that 
decision of changing from brass to steel. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Perhaps my unqualified answer should be qualified 
to this extent: Very soon after materials got scarce, raw materials, it 
became evident that copper, a component of brass, was going to be 
one of the worst. Therefore we were instructed by the Munitions 
Board and in fact were already on our own account seeking those 
areas in which other metals could be substituted for brass, which 
contains copper. 

One of these was the steel case. I can not remember who made the 
final decision, when. 

The Cuatrman. But you know that you did not? 
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Mr. Awexanper. L.did.not think it up. No, 1 may have on recom 
mendation made the final decision. You said was I the sponsor. I 
may have made the final decision. I just cannot remember. 

The CHamman. Was the only advantage of steel over brass or 
copper the shortage of the copper ! ( 

Mr. Auexanper. No. It was believed that it would be more eco 
nomical to make. 

The CuarrMan. Was it? 

Mr. Anexanver. I cannot answer that because I do not think many 
were made, if any, before | left. 1 am sorry. 

The CHarrMan. And you do not have figures as to the delay caused 
in that changeover / 

Mr. ALexXanper. | beg your pardon ¢ 

Phe CuatrrMan. You do not have the data or the delays caused by 
the change ¢ 

Mr. ALexanper. No, I am sorry I do not, 

The CuarrMan. That was after you left the Army / 

Mr. Auexanper. Yes. The short falls due to that change occurred 
for the most part, if any, after I left the Army. I do not mean to 
avoid the responsibility for the decision—if 1 made it—that we would 
try steel, 

The Ciarman. It has been said there was a long delay in the 
changeover, quite an unnecessary delay—and again I am quoting 
from perhaps rumor or some “statements that have been made—that 
there was quite an unnecessary delay because there was plenty of 
copper or brass at the time, and has so proved since. 

Mr. Arexanper. Madam Chairman, that would certainly be with 
the benefit of hindsight. I am glad to testify that in perhaps a year 

after the war started, plus or minus, there was very serious doubt as 
to whether we could Loa even the then relatively small program of 
rearmament with the copper that was available, 

There were things we could not do without copper, likewise, in 
airplanes. 

The Cuarman. In other words, you were trying to anticipate the 
needs and not wait until the need came. 

Mr. ALexanver. That is right. We were trying to make enough 
copper available so they could fly planes. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much, Mr. Alexander, and thank 
you very much, Mr. Pace, for your very frank statements. 

If there are not any further statements or observations, we will go 
into executive session. 

Senator Byrn. I have a couple of questions of Mr. Pace. Mr. Pace, 
in regard to the storage of ammunition in this country, as I under 
stood you this morning, practically all the ammunition that was used 
in Korea for the first 2 years came from the stores here ¢ 

Mr. Pace. There was some in Japan, some in Europe. Obviously 
what was in Europe was not used. I think the great majority of 
storage was here, 

Senator Byrp. How important do you think it is to replenish, and 
what part of it should be replenished, that was taken from the stores 
here since Julye1, 1950? 

Mr. Pace. I would say this: That part should be replenished that 
provides you with the reserve that is established on the basis of 
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nutional-defense policy, which is now being made, as to what you 
need. 

In other words, I have given you a rather complicated answer 
because I do not know how to word it well, Senator Byrd. But the 
answer is that it is of course extremely important that you maintain 
a proper level of ammunition as it is important that you maintain a 
proper level of all war-making materiel at the level established for 
national policy, and therefore replenishment of this particular store 
as it diminshed was really important. 

Senator Byrn. It has not been replenished any yet? 

Mr. Pace. I cannot answer that, Senator Byrd, because I have not 
been privy to the facts since I left in January. 

Senator Byrp. These withdrawals lowered the supply below the 
reserve that should be kept in this country? 

Mr. Pace. My suggestion, Senator Byrd, would be that that ques- 
tion be answered in executive session. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will go into executive session. 
Only the committee, the stenotypist, Mr. Pace, and Mr. Alexander, 
and whoever they may need to help them answer questions will remain 
for the executive session. Everyone else will leave. 

We will go into open session at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning and 
expect to hear the Secretary of the Army, Mr. Stevens. 


(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the subcommittee went into executive 
session. ) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, dD. C}. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee resumed in executive session at 4:15 p. m., in 
Room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith (chairman), Cooper, and Byrd. 

Also present: The Honorable Frank A. Pace, former Secretary of 
the Army; Mr. Archibald S. Alexander, former Under Secretary of 
the Army; Mr. B. A. Monaghan, Army Department Counselor; Lt. 
Gen. Thomas B. Larkin, retired; Maj. Gen. Miles Reber; Col. Edward 
Comm; Mr. Ridley Whitaker; Mr. Douglas Cochrane; Mr. Fred 
Rhodes, chief counsel; and Mr. T. Edward Braswell, Jr., of the com 
mittee staff, 

The Cnamman. We want to go into executive session. Our rule is 
that the room will be cleared by everybody unless you people need 
them. I notice these gentlemen on the left. Unless you want them 
to stay in, we would not ask them to sit in. 

Mr. Pace. They could be useful in answers that we might give. I 
do not know. They are more privy to information than we are. I 
do not know what you are going to ask. 

The Cuarrman. We want to go into the questions that were not 
asked in open hearing. I want to repeat that a good many times 
security is used for evading the answers, and that is the one thing that 
this committee is not going to take. We want to do all that we can 
concerning security, but we are not going to keep from the public 
anything that happened or that caused this, or any solutions that may 
be proposed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuairman. We will ask for the names of the people who are 
in the room before we begin. Will someone give the names to the 
stenographer ¢ 

Mr. Auexanper. This is Mr. Monaghan. 

Mr. Monacuan. Present are Lt. Gen. Thomas B. Larkin, retired; 
Maj. Gen. Miles Reber: Col. Edward Comm; Mr. Ridley Whitaker: 
and Mr. Douglas Cochrane. " 

The Carman. We were talking about. General Van Fleet’s state- 
ments. These were in executive session. 
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General VAN FLEET— 


speaking to Senator Russell, in a full committee meeting (this state- 
ment is paraphrased as follows for security reasons) — 


Bearing in mind that you normally have an authorized level of supply of hand 
grenades of a prescribed number of days, with a critical level which is below 
your authorized level, in November 1952, 3 months ago, the actual level got down 
well below even the critical level. 

Senator Russei.. On hand grenades. 

General VAN F eer. Yes, sir. That is in the Far East, not just in Korea 
The authorized level is still based upon World War II experience where they did 
not use Many grenades, and our recommendation that comes from all our infan- 
try units is that our grenades should be vastly increased. But on 81 mm. we 
have always been below the critical level except for a 2-week period in September, 
last September, when we slightly exceeded it. 

Senator Russe... If the enemy were to mount a major offensive-—— 

General VAN Feet. Here in the States I do not know the situation. 

Senator Russe... If they were to mount a major offensive around the entire 
front, you would consume that amount in a very few days, would you not? 

General VAN FLEET. Because of that small supply or critical, below the eritical 
level, by the end of December, I had practically prohibited anyone using 81-milli 
meter ammunition except in extreme emergency. 


That was Thursday, March 5, executive session of the full 
committee, 


On Friday, March 6, the following day, the full committee, in 
executive sesslon: 


Senator Byrp. But you in your statement of yesterday, I assume, stated 
there had been a shortage of ammunition during the time you had been in 
command. 

General VAN FLEET. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. What time did you have this so-called quota or ration in effect 
at the frontlines? 

General VAN F Leer. In 81-millimeter light mortar shells there has been a 
great shortage in that almost continuously during my time in Korea. 

Senator Byrp. I am speaking of general rationing on the frontlines. From 
the Army’s point of view how long has it been necessary to ration our fighting 
men in shooting ammunition to destrey the enemy or to defend themselves? 

General Van FLEET. Well, almost continuously during my period there we 
have had less than the normal day of fire for all the important calibers of guns. 
That includes the 155-millimeter howitzer, that includes the division artillery, 
the 105 howitzer and the reinforcing artillery of the corps, the 8-inch howitzer, 
the 155 gun. Those are your four principal artillery pieces. All of those have 
been rationed. 

Senator Byrp. I have one more question. 

General VAN Fieet. And are still rationed. 

Senator Byrp. Still rationed? Is the condition improving so far as ammuni- 
tion is concerned? 

General Van Fueer. Yes, sir. The condition is rapidly improving, and the 
prediction is that it will be in good shape this summer. Last fall the predic- 
tion was that it would be in good shape this spring. Last spring the prediction 
was that it would be in good shape in the fall. 

Senator Byrp. This is a surmise that it would be in good shape next summer, 
I presume. One other question I have. I understood you to say yesterday 
that our enemies had twice as much artillery as we had. Did I hear that 
correctly ? 

General VAN FLEET. They have twice the number of pieces of artillery; yes, 
sir. 


I think that is all that is referred to. Do you have any comments 
on those? That is a gist of what was testified before the committee. 
Mr. Avexanper. Madam Chairman, I do have some comments on 
that. I did not have the benefit of that executive session testimony 
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prior to this minute, and I was basing myself on what General Van 
Fleet said on the dth, 6th, or 10th of March: 

rhe grenade situation today is excellent. We have the full supply in the Far 
East and there has always been an:adequate supply of ammunition, including 
grenades and mortars, in the hands of the troops along the battle front. 

Elsewhere he makes it clear that the theater level was too low, with 
which we all agree. It seems to me to be some conflict which I am 
not able to clarify there. But I had based myself on this. 

One other small comment. He said with respect to grenades that 
the day of supply was the World War II, whereas this, unless it is 
not the truth, indicates that on September 1, 1951, the day of supply 
went up to 600 per day imstead of 400. Per division, that is. Those 
are the only comments I should care to make. 

The CmarrmMan. His chart showed dangerously low levels on some 
items. I gather he was saying that his supplies were rationed because 
of the shortage in the theater. 

Mr. Pace, you were going to furnish the theater levels of supply 
while you were Secretary. 

Mr. Monaeuan. The Secretary of the Army requested a detailed 
report from the theater comm: ander which was submitted under date 
of April 2. This is it and it was submitted to the committee yesterday. 

The CHarrmMan. We will include that in the executive part of the 
hearings as answer to our questions. That is the same levels that 
Mr. Pace had when he was Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Monacuan. Madam Chairman, for each of the rounds which 
has been mentioned here, and a number of other rounds as well, the 
data begins on December 1950, which is the earliest date apparently 
available, although I am not certain of that, and it runs through 
March 1953, by months. 

The CuHarrMan. And your service was what, Mr. Pace? 

Mr. Pace. My service ran from the beginning, June 30 to January 
20, 1953. 

Mr. Monacnan. This data shows the stocks in Japan, the stocks in 
Korea, the total stocks in the theater, the Department of the Army 
authorized level, that is the days of supply authorized; the Depart- 
ment of the Army rate, which is the number of rounds per gun per 
day; the rate set by the theater commander from time to time, called 
the available supply rate; the number of rounds expended; and the 
number of weapons. 

The Cuairman. That is all right to put in as your answer to the 
questions ¢ 

Mr. Pace. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Is there anything further on that particular phase ¢ 

Mr. ALExanper. May I make one comment ? 

The Cuairman. Yes. 

Mr. ALexanperR. I am again speaking from the printed testimony 
here which indicates that although the Communists were believed to 
have twice as many guns as the United Nations troops, because of the 
much greater rate of fire, number of rounds fired per gun on our side, 
the number of shells fired by the other side averages 1 as compared to 
10 of ours. So that to me as a layman, that is another factor to be 


considered in addition to the fact that apparently they have twice 
as many guns. 
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The Crarrman, I think as you stated this morning, and as I said 
so badly yesterday, a great deal more is used in the defensive than 
in the offensive. 

Mr. Pace. In a static instead of a fluid war, you use a great deal 
more, you have used physically a great deal more in the static war 
than in the fluid. 

The Cuatrman. The enemy would be expected to use more if they 
were attacking rather than waiting for us to attack. 

Mr. Atexanver. During 1952, as I understand it, which this chart 
covers, as a layman I do not remember much more attack by one side 
than the other. Most of it was static. 

Mr. Pace. I think the average was about 10 to 1. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Alexander, you were going to tell us some- 
thing about hand grenades when I asked about them being manu- 
facture in Pusan. Do you remember? 

Mr. Atexanper. Yes; I do remember what I was about to say. 
I am sorry, part of this I would love to see in the public record. 

The Cuatrman. This is an executive hearing, and the only place 
that this will go is in the safe for our use in trying to evaluate the 
rest of the testimony, unless it comes out that it is not security. 

Mr. Atexanper. For the good repute of the United States, I am 
sorry that what I am first about to say is not in the public hearing 
because I think that the standard of performance of the ammunition, 
including grenades, which have been produced by American con- 
tractors for the United States Army, is far above any standard ever 
previously known. That is a factor in connection with the delays 
unquestionably, as in the matter of fuzes in hand grenades. They 
cannot go off too soon and they cannot go off after the fellow has 
thrown them and they have landed. [| Deleted.] 

The CHatrman. It is true that they have been manufacturing 
grenades in Japan, is it not? 

Mr. ALexanper. I do not know of my own knowledge. I am sure 
it is. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have any questions or any observations to 
make, Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. I would like to ask Mr. Pace a few questions again, 
about the stockpiling in this country. I asked you whether the 
amount drawn out of the stockpiles we had, in order to fight the 
Korean war—if you can answer this—whether it has depleted the 
stock to the point where it is below the safety level? 

Mr. Pace. The word “safety” is such a general term, Senator Byrd, 
I would not like to give you a categorical answer. I would say that 
in my judgment the supply, the worldwide supply, is below what 
I would like to have seen it at the time I left. 

Senator Byrn. I think you said this morning that one of our first 
obligations is to restore to the reserve in this country. 

Mr. Pace. Absolutely. 

Senator Byrrp. What percentage would you think that we have 
taken and used in Korea ¢ 

Mr. Pacer. I will tell you what the proposed reserve was generally 
when I left my office. [Deleted.] That is generally speaking. There 
may be variations. And also sufficient in the hatids of the troops 
themselves to carry on in the particular area in which they fight for 
a particular period of time. 
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What you are trying to do is to get what does that mean in terms 
of totals, what shouk 1 you have as opposed to what you had at that 
time. Senator Byrd, I cannot give you the kind of answer you want 
because I cannot pull it out of my hat. They would have to tell you 
exactly what it is that the plans encompass, and then they could give 
you spec ific figures. I have no desire to avoid the question. I just 
can not give you 

Senator Byrp. I do not want to press you at all. I just want to 
get an idea. Do you think the stores, the stockpiles before Korea 
called on them, were excessive or not ? 

Mr. Pace. I would have said that if I were producing those stock 
piles as opposed to retaining them, I would not have produced so much. 

In other words, I think it was completely disproportionate to every 
thing else that we had. But in terms of having it, I would cert: ainly 
want to hold on to them. 

Senator Byrp. I understood you to say this morning that you 
drew heavily, of course, on these five short categories. 

Mr. Pacer. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. They are very vital. So I imagine that those particu 
lar categories are perhaps lower than they should be. 

Mr. Pace. Those are the areas of major consumption in Korea. 

Senator Byrp. You think it is vitally important to build up—I do 
not recall the exact percentage but these charts were shown us by 
General Collins, he had det: siled charts, and I think I estimated it 
roughly in my own mind and asked him whether it was correct or 
not that about | deleted] percent of the ammunition stored here had 
been sent to Korea. 

Mr. Pace. I am sure that that figure is probably correct. 

Senator Byrp. That would certainly indicate that substantial 
quantities should be put back in storage. 

Mr. Pace. Lagree with you. 

Senator Byrp. I do not want you to say it, but it seems to me that 
we are below the safety level. 

Mr. Pace. That I could not say because I can not testify as of the 
moment. 

Senator Byrp. That is what I wanted to make clear. I think this 
investigation has two sides to it. One is the shortage in Korea and 
one is the shortage that has been created in this country by sending 
the ammunition to Korea. 

Mr. Pacer. I would only say this one fact as relates to the second 
factor, and the reason that I, who generally speak out on practically 
every subject, did not speak out in open session, is that I do think 
this is a eritical factor in terms of your whole international policy 
and in terms of your truce negotiations, and in terms of what Russia 
might do, 

My own judgment would be that this would be an area if you want 
to look into it, that you would look into it under condition that it was 
not made public, because this is one piece of information from a major 
psychological point of view that I feel should be retained very closely 
within this committee. 

Senator Byrrp. I think that is true so far as the details are con- 
cerned, but I imagine in view of your statement today [deleted] that 
the impression will be conveyed that they have been pretty heavily 
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withdrawn, and you said further that they should be replaced, in the 
testimony today, as you recall. 

Mr. Pace. That is right. I feel they should be replaced. 

Senator Byrp. Without going into detail, the assumption will prob- 
ably occur that there has been a withdrawal here more than many of 
the military people would like to see, and that there should be 
replacements. I do not think there will be any question about that 
because I imagine they will ask for appropriations. 

Mr. Pacer. That is right. I think there is one factor that I think 
you ought to consider, Senator Byrd, and that is that when you had 
the stockpile prior to Korea you had absolutely no productive facili- 
ties. ‘Today you have substantial productive facilities in operation. 
If I were thinking of stockpiling, I would have a substantially dif. 
ferent stockpile if I had no production facilities than if I had major 
production facilities. 

I think that is a very strong factor that you would want to keep in 
mind, 

Senator Byrp. I am in favor of the stockpiling. 

Mr. Pace. I know that. 

Senator Byrp. I think it is vitally important. If we have another 
war it is going to be a sudden war, I imagine. Everybody thinks so. 
We won't have time to let contracts. We should have an adequate 
stockpile on hand. 

Mr. Pace. And an adequate productive machine. I cannot em- 
phasize too much my own strong and very clear feeling that the real 
answer to this situation is not to allow that productive machine to 
rust, because if you do, and if you rely upon stockpiling, obsolescence 
is sure to get you. 

SenatorsBrrp. I do not mean to rely upon it entirely but we cer- 
tainly should have a substantial stockpile supply and I feel that that 
has been depleted, to which I think you will agree, by these diversions 
to Korea which were unavoidable under the conditions. 

Mr. Pace. At the same time in making your judgment I am sure 
you want to evaluate what it is you are capable of producing during 
the first 6 months of war, which you were not able to produce before. 

Senator Byrp. I agree with you as to the secrecy of the details, but 
I am sure the impression will be given that these tremendous with- 
drawals necessitated replacement. In fact you said that. You said 
we have two problems to meet in ammunition—one is to build up 
the stockpiles and the other to keep Korea supplied. 

Mr. Pace. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Cooper? 

Senator Coorrr. I have nothing. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Pace, I, too, feel that we ought to build up 
our stockpiles. I have always felt that it was better to have too much 
and spend too much, than to be caught short in an emergency. 

Mr. Pace. I could not agree more. 

The Crarrman. If we have production facilities, plenty of them, 
and everything that it takes to get the production going, except an 


obsolete or archaic or cumbersome system within, we are lost, are 
we not ? 


Mr. Pace. That is correct. 


The Cuatrman, It is not the purpose of the committee and I am 
sure it is not the purpose of the chairman to make accusations. I am 
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hoping, out of all of this, that together we can bring in some recom- 
mendations that will help the Army and help the Ameri ican people to 
have the confidence that they have a right to have in any emergency 
of this kind. The shortage of certain types of ammunition has been 
well-established, with some variation as to degree and places and 
time. But there has been and probably continues to be a shortage in 
some types. In talking about hindsight, would you care to express 
yourself as to recommendations or ways that we could help find the 
solutions to this problem ? 

Mr. Pace. As I told you ea¥lier, I was obviously concerned with 
the situation when Korea started. That is the time. if possible, to 
make corrections, and yet at the same time a period of great expansion 
is the period in which it is most difficult to effect the kind of changes 
that are necessary. 

I think that, for instance, at the start of the Korean war, you had 
a concept in Ordnance that from an operational point of view was 
sound. I urge you to take a look at the district system and the 
number of highly competent businessmen that are tied into that 
system. I think that the organization is a sound one. I think that 
certain tighter controls at the top would be useful. 

sut I think that the system is sound. What happens is that when 
you get the pressure of events upon a system of that nature, many 
times the system itself fails to develop as it should. You have stated 
that many businessmen have advised you informally that they were 
not able to get decisions as rapidly as they might, and I am sure that 
that is true, and I am sure that that is because the kind of authority 
has not. been granted to those decentralized areas as should be granted. 
That is due probably, as I said earlier, to two reasons, one because the 

Chief of Ordnance, being responsible, ‘has a tendenc y to take an origi 
nally decentralized organization and centralize it because he wants 
to be able to say that he or someone right close to him is taking a look 
at these things in case he is called up and asked why this perfectly 
ridiculous contract was entered into. 

So there is a tendency against decentralization and I think decen 
tralization is imperative in this business. The second point that is 
most impressive to me is that somehow, some way, the people who are 
performing this particular operation, have got to be capable of accept- 
ing responsibility to a higher degree. It re: sally disturbs me, the prob- 
lem of the person’s, in terms of their experience and ability, who handle 
these tremendous contracts for the Government. Every one of them 
wants to make nine memoranda on every move that they make so that 
they will be able to explain it. 

The Cuatrman. Are you referring to the military or civilian or 
both ? 

Mr. Pace. I am talking largely about civilians, although it applies 
as well to the military. In some way, how you can achieve that par- 
ticular freedom, I do not know. I do think that the whole technical 
service system needs examination. I think it needs examination from 
the point of view that you have not only varying contracting systems 
but overlapping procurement requirements. 

Whether a better solution can be achieved is something that a com- 
mittee of this nature, or an executive committee could make up its 
mind on. But I will say this, that I have found in government that 
no matter how adequately you organize something under an organiza- 
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tional chart, that it has to be reexamined consistently to insure that the 
way it originally starts to operate, it continues to operate. 

My urge would be that in considering this situation you consider 
the alternatives that are suggested and what might happen in that 
area. There is another point that I will mention that I think is impor- 
tant in this whole field and this is an area in which I have been honestly 
in disagreement with many men whom I hold the greatest respect for. 

Our disagreement is honest. I do not feel that there is the reward 
for the technical man in the services that is required under present 
day conditions. I have felt very strapgly that the major purpose of 
our whole effort is to avoid war, that if we are merely capable of 
fighting a war when it comes, that the kind of world that is loft will 
be a very unsatisfactory one, and therefore if I were putting my 
marbles on the line I would want to put my marbles on the line of 
avoiding war. 

If you are going to avoid war, you are not going to avoid it solely 
because men lead troops in the field. That is a complicated and 
difficult job. But the man who produces Nike, the man who produces 
ammunition, and produces it well, if he does, must be rewarded, and 
must be rewarded well. I have heard K. T. Keller say time and time 
again “You give me a 3- or 4-star general who is a Chief 6f Ordnance 
and I will give you a fine operation in Ordnance.” He does not feel 
that the real incentive, the real urge to move into this particular area 
is there. 

I think that some thought has got to be given to how do you develo 
the kind of technical competence in this particular field that will in 
the long range be meaningful. 

The Cuarrman. What is the rank of the Chief of Ordnance? 

Mr. Pace. He is a major general. You may say that you have too 
many high-ranking generals already. If that is true, and you come 
to that conclusion, then if everybody is going to be not kept at the 
same level, I would move the technical man up. Most highly com- 
petent military men disagree with me because they feel that combat 
has a leavening process in leadership that is extremely useful in the 
technical field. I do not happen to feel that way. I never have. 

I felt that the whole philosophy has changed since Korea has 
started, and that our whole impact and effort is in a different direction, 
and it must be reflected in a reorientation of the whole organization. 
I warn you against the easy acceptability of a new organization chart. 
It will be helpful, but the two problems that exist are the procedures 
and the men who execute them. 

It is my strong and clear feeling that while an effort must be made 
to reassess, that an easy solution will not be had in this field and that 
one of the best solutions is to see that there is an urge to get the 
best to move to the top in this technical field. I, for instance, feel 
that the man who fought for and produced Nike, which may ulti- 
mately be the basis of keeping enemy bombers out of this land, is a 
man who ought to be rewarded with the highest. type of honor and 
promotion. 

I think his performance is easily equivalent to that of a combat 
commander in the field—that is just my own philosophy. I feel it 
very deeply and I mention it to you because of that fact. 

Men whom I respect disagree with me very firmly. I am sure that 
this makes considerable sense to you Senator Byrd. 
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Senator Brrp. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. It would be nice if we could get some action instead 
of so much paper and charts, would it not ¢ 

Mr. Pace. It would. I know of Senator Cooper’s concern in this 
area of reports. I will say to you that practically everything in 
Korea is either in short supply or in long supply. It just does not 
ever work out so that it is just right. 

So you have reports in practically every area. The people who are 
really concerned are sending cables in and they are on the teletype. I 
remember parenthetically how *normously impressed I was with the 
way General MacArthur could get his thoughts across clearly by cable 
and telecon, and how results accrued. 

But to expect to rely upon a routine report that is made by every 
commander and to expect that to come to the attention of top officials 
in something that involves as complicated a system and with as many 
and various responsibilities, just is not going to come to be. When 
the cables come in, that is the time the Secretary ought to know 
about the important ones. 

The CuatrmMan. I have one more point and you probably do not 
want to say any more than you did, unless you want to say it off 
the record and outside of the room. I was impressed by your state- 
ment, I thought I heard you say that it was expected the war would 
be over, according to General MacArthur’s statement. 

Later you said the impression was that the war would be over. I 
would like very much to have you be a little more specific about that. 

Mr. Pace. I answered Senator Byrd very fairly on that. Two 
years ago is too long a period. I can only tell you that when I 
stepped out of that conference room at Wake Island I was left with 
the clear and unqualified impression that General MacArthur felt that 
the Chinese Communists would not intervene and that the war would 
be over. 

The Cuarrman. And that could very easily slow down production. 

Mr. Pace. Again I cite as corollary to that, eight ammunition ships. 
When, as I say, people send in a record of shortage or overage, or I 
am told that. there is a shortage or overage—becauise men’s judgments 
vary—that I cannot completely rely upon. But when I have eight 
ships diverted to other sources, I know doggone well that every man 
in that theater is not a good man if he does not want too much in that 
theater. I doubt there ever has been a man who did not have a supply 
man who did not think he was great if he did have everything he 
needed at any time, and thus you have a philosophy of oversupply, 
needed in some instances, not needed in others. But when it is turned 
down, I am doggone sure nobody is hurting for ammunition. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Alexander, do you have anything to offer by 
way of recommendations that you have not already given?! 

Mr. Auexanpsr. Madam Chairman, I would like to correct one 
statement which I have made. I was asked if any statutory changes 
seem advisable. I now realize that my recommendation that there 
ought to be an Assistant Secretary of Defense for Procurement, and 
not a statutory cireumscribed chairman of the Munitions Board, 
necessarily means. that the Congress would have to act in that area. 

Secondly, I cannot tell you how strongly I feel—the way you and 
Senator Byrd have expressed yourselves—on the matter of the reserves 
on hand, the stockpile, modified as you may have current production, 
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but remembering that you cannot have current production unless you 
have hostilities indefinitely. 


Those reserves, however, have got to be balanced. You asked me 


what we had at the outbreak of the war in Korea. It was a most 
unbalanced reserve, and therefore inadequate for anything except 
the kind of fighting that fortunately went on for a while in Korea 
before the Chinese came in. 

Senator Byrn. Is it not true that it did include these five short 
categories ¢ 

Mr. Pace. In very large supply. @ 

Senator Byrp. And they have eck more or less depleted. They are 
important to have in the stockpile, are they not? That is what I am 
referring to, these five short implements of war which I understand 
were in heavy supply in the stockpile. That is the point I am making. 

I know it was unbalanced. They showed the charts here. 

Mr. Atexanper. Thank God we had those. 

Senator Byrp. I say Thank God we had them. 

Mr. Pace. May I make one other suggestion that I think is worth 
while, that you touched on in your original statement. You remember 
that there was during the war a Services of Supply. That was termi- 
nated at the end of the war by the Congress. At that time the Services 
of Supply was actually eliminated and G-4 was set up. You did not 
have a Services of Supply. Certain powers were given to G4. 

You will recall also that at one point the Under Secretary was 
charged completely by law with the whole procurement area. I think 
that some further consideration generally of the posture and situation 
of the Under Secretary in this area 

Senator Byrp. I have never been able to get it clear in my mind. 
Has the system been changed ? 

Mr. Pacer. Since when ¢ 

Senator Byrp. Since World War II. 

Mr. Pace. Yes, it has. 

Senator Byrp. Then you went back to the old system? Is that it? 

Mr. Pace. What happened was this: At the end of World War II 
you had the Army Service Forces with Somervell sitting on top of 
this whole operation and cracking the whip. At the end of that time 
I think that the Army recommended to Congress—this was in 1946, 
and parenthetically at that time I think General Eisenhower was 
Chief of Staff—they recommended that that particular situation be 
terminated and that you go back to the old G—4 system with greater 
powers in G-4. 

That has been done, and that is the system. 

Senator Byrp. This is the old system that existed before World 
War II? 

Mr. Pacer. That existed at the beginning of World War II. 

Senator Byrp. That is what I mean. Was that a wise thing to do? 

Mr. Pace. To terminate it ¢ 

Senator Byrrp. Yes. 

Mr. Pacer. That is just one of the hardest questions you could ask 
me, Senator Byrd. I think that the answer to your question depends 
on who you put in as head of the Army Service Forces. If you have 
a man with driving genius, I think that man is better as the head of 
ASF than he is as the head of G-4. I think on the other hand if you 
do not have a man of driving genius, I would rather see the present 
system. 
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The CuamMan. Are there any further questions / 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I have one additional statement. On this matter 
of money, I neglected to get across to Senator Cooper something, and 
[am sorry. I can give you a very specific example of it. One of the 
things we were told to do throughout was to prevent getting a lot of 
ammunition for a short time : and then closing the line down. 

So that when we had money we spaced production out over a certain 
period, and we were under instructions not to peak. In the case of 
some of the rounds that you are talking about, I am informed that last 
fall, long after I left, authorization was obtained, instead of strete ‘hing 
out the use of those funds in deliveries, to accordion them again, to 
bring them together. So that instead of getting your deliveries on 
that curve you would get them on that curve. You closed down sooner 
unless more money is available. 

That is one of the aspects of the direction which we received in 
addition to the pure money which I feel has not been brought out and 
inmy opinion isa valid factor. 

The Caamman. You read a very small part of a letter this morning 
and said that we might have the rest of it if we wanted it for the 
executive hearing. It might be well for us to have that to refer to, if 
there is not any object ion. 

(The letter referred to, dated April 13, 1952, was submitted to the 
Committee. ) 

The CHamman. I would like to ask one more question for my own 
information. You spoke of millions of rounds of ammunition in the 
reserves after World War II, or at the beginning of the Korean 
war. Would you say that that was all usable or was some of it among 
the obsolescent ? 

Mr. Pace. Some of it had to be—some of it could not be used. For 
instance, your illuminating shells could not be preserved. Some of it 
had to be rehabilitated. A great deal of the early aggressive work 
in this field was in rehabilitating some of these rounds that were not 
usable. But there was none of it that was made obsolete by change 
in gun design, or anything of that nature, which is what you are 
thinking about. 

The CHarMan. What percentage would be obsolete for any use at 
all? 

Mr. Pacer. I would say very, very little, because here is an area 
that has been long standing. You want to get the experts to answer. 
If | were giving you my judgment from what I knew of it at the time, 
| would say very, very little. It is something that can, with certain 
except ions, be preserved. 

The CuatrmMan. In layman’s language they could put some new 
stuffing in the old shells ? 

Mr. Pacer. Some new stuffing in the old shells. 

The CHarrman. Did you have anything further, Mr. Alexander / 

Mr. Avexanper. No. I was going to say about the largest = 
about 25 percent of it, did have to be renovated, so that although i 
shows as stock on hand, we could not fire it the next day. 

The Cuarkman. Is there anything further, Senator Byrd ? 

Senator Byrp. No, Madam Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 5:03 p. m. be subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 

10 a. m., Friday, April 10, 1953.) 
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APRIL 10, 1953 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith (chairman), Hendrickson, Cooper, and 
Byrd. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. It has been 
announced that the committee would be in session all day today hear- 
ing the Secretary of the Army this forenoon, and that he would be 
followed by General Ford, General Palmer, and General Decker, of 
Ordnance, G4, and Comptroller. The committee has decided that we 
will go on with the Secretary of the Army this forenoon in open hear- 
ing, followed by an executive hearing, and postpone the other three 
gentlemen to Monday morning at 10 o’clock. That is for the press and 
for the gentlemen who may be here for the other hear ing. 

The chairman has been requested by the former Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Lovett, to include in the hearing at this point some figures 
which will clarify a point which the Senator from Missouri raised or 
was talking about yesterday. Mr. Lovett thinks this should go in in 
order to clarify the matter. It is taken from “Funds requested and 
appropriated, ammunition program, fiscal years 1946 to 1953, pre 
pared April 6, 1953,” from the Department of Army, Ordnance, fiscal 
year and Appropriations Act 1951, Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act, 1951, Public Law 911, gist Congress, approved by technical 
service October 14, 1950, for $1,374 million ; approved by BAC, $1,252 
million; approved by the Secretary October 19, 1950, $1,252 million; 
approved by Secretary of Defense November 24, 1950, $1,452 million; 
ray by President, December 4, 1950, $1,452 million ; appropriated 
by Congress, January 6, 1951, $1,452 million. 

In other words that is the same as allowed by the President, the same 
as approved by the Secretary of Defense, and $200 million more than 
approved by the Secretary of the Army. 

The committee will include this entire statement in the record of 
the hearings. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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The CHarrMan. In the past 2 days the witnesses who have ap- 
peared before this committee have stated with great clarity that there 
have been many vexing problems which have arisen as a result of the 
Korean conflict. Many of these have been handled in a superb manner, 
they relate, but all 4 men have stated that our ammunition program 
was not in good shape, and that there were shortages of ammunition. 

There are areas of opinion as to how much constitutes enough, and 
likewise there are similar points of view as to what would be considered 
a daugerous shortage. I point out again at the beginning of this 
session that there is no room for argument as to whether a shortage 
existed. ‘This fact is manifestly clear 

Mr. Pace gave a clear and graphic descr iption as to the ere 
stocks of ammunition which were left over after World War Il. I 
sense from what he said that there may have been an cameuniee on 
the part of the planners who were lulled by the possession of these 
vast stocks. 

Though this may have had some effect on the planners, nonetheless 
it did not lull them to the point where they neglected to ask for money. 
In fact, they secured a large transfer of mutual assistance funds in 
September 1950. Likewise they were quick to come in for money on 
the various supplemental appropriations which were sought after 
Congress came back into session. 

It is fair to say, I think, that we started Korea with plenty of 
ammunition in the stockpile, and shortly after there was plenty of 
money available, if not right on hand at the time our troops were com- 
mitted to the conflict. 

Yesterday, it was brought out in the testimony that the Army had 
done an excellent job in providing winter clothes for our troops in 
Korea and had dealt successfully with the matter of frozen limbs 
among our fighting men. I think that this is most important. I am 
certain that they should be fed just as well as we can feed them. I 
know that we want our men clothed with the best clothing that we can 
procure. 

[t appears to me that if we are going to feed and clothe our Army, 
we must at the same time give attention to arming them. Again the 
testimony has shown that never were the troops out of ammunition. 
I want to state that I should hope not. 

If that ever occurred our logistics people should turn in their suits. 
We maintain that there were shortages of ammunition. All the 
witnesses say that there were shortages. These differences that people 
call conflicts of testimony are not at all. These are degrees of the 
same thing, namely a shortage of ammunition. 

To say that you are short of an item in Japan does not count when 
the man at the gun still has some of the same item, is begging the 
question. The people in Japan and the people here in the United 
States must keep an open pipeline to the man at the front. Anywhere 
the shortage occurs is serious. All of it affects what the man at the 
front line does. If the flow is not good, he must be rationed. The 
degree of the ration is a measure of the degree of the shortage. This 
committee has plenty of documentation of this point. 

I was most. interested to hear Mr. Pace say that he had told the 
Department of the Army that the lid was off, and that there should 

an all-out push on the ammunition program. He said that Ord- 
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nance had full authority to go ahead. The authority to contract was 
passed on to the people at the Ordnance Center at Joliet. 

He stated, however, that one of the troubles that the Department 
of the Army had was in getting people to accept responsibility, and to 
go forward and let contracts. I think that Senator Byrd will agree 
with me that this committee shares somewhat that burden with Mr. 
Pace. We seem to be having quite a time, Senator Byrd, in getting 
some one or group in the Aymy to accept the responsibility for getting 
the ammunition prograr. rolling, and the letting of contracts. We 
are determined to press forward with this inquiry and to bring out 
the full facts. 

Mr. Pace and Mr. Alexander were in agreement, I think, in their 
feeling that the ammunition program was not perfectly done, and that 
there were errors in judgment. They both describe it as an enor- 
mously difficult situation, and that they had many personnel prob- 
lems and shortages of machine tools. They said that another fetter 
was involved, and that was that the production schedules could have 
been more sound. Also, I gather that these schedules were somewhat 
overoptimistic. 

It is apparent that our forces in Korea had fed on existing stocks 
for the first 2 years before any appreciable production was realized, 
This fact is important since the testimony is that there were plenty 
of appropriations; there was plenty of authority to transfer funds 
from one program to another—and I am talking about ammunition— 
and that there was no lack of authority to contract. This, it seems 
to me, fixes the responsibility to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment at least. 

The witness today is the present Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Army, Mr. Stevens. He has been giving careful study and 
attention to this problem of ammunition shortages, and has within 
the past few weeks traveled many thousands of miles visiting ord- 
nance installations within this country and, in addition, he has just 
returned from a trip to Korea where he has made a first-hand inspec- 
tion of the ammunition situation at the fighting front. 

We are anxious to hear his report, and we are anxious to question 
him about his visits. I realize that the Secretary hardly needs any 
introduction to this group, but for the sake of the record I would 
like to introduce his biographical summary at this point in the pro- 
ceedings. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Ropert T. STEVENS 


Robert T. Stevens was born on July 31, 1899, at Fanwood, N. J., and was 
sraduated from Yale University in 1921. Mr. Stevens served as a second lieuten- 
ant in World War I and reentered the Army in World War II attaining the rank 
of colonel. He served as administrative representative in the industry section 
of the National Recovery Administration in 1933; head of the textile section, 
National Defense Advisory Commission, 1940; district coordinator of defense 
contract service, Office of Production Management for the New York area. 
1941; class B director, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 1934-42; later as 
class C director and chairman since 1948; Chairman, Business Advisory Council, 
United States Department of Commerce, 1951-52; formerly chairman of the 
board of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. Mr. Stevens served as trustee and was on the 
board of directors of numerous large corporations. He was appointed a civilian 
aide to the Secretary of the Army in 1951 and subsequently took office as. 
Secretary of the Army on February 4, 1953. 
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Mr. Secretary, we welcome you back and want to say that we are 
glad to have you come before our committe to give your report. We 
know that you will deal with these problems “with the outstanding 
frankness that those who have preceded you have demonstrated. We 
seek facts, and we look to you as one of the men who can give them 
to us. 

May I say at the outset that any questions that require answers that 
would involve security will be put over to the executive session, so feel 
perfectly free to tell us when you would like to postpone your answer 
to the executive session, which will follow immediately after this 
session. 

If you have a prepared statement, or if you care to make an informal 
preliminary statement, will you proceed / 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT T. STEVENS, SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY 


Secretary Stevens. Thank you, Madam Chairman and members of 
the committee. I do not have a prepared statement, or formal state- 
ment. I am very anxious to conserve the committee's time and to be 
sure not to bring anything that is not fully relevant. If you feel that 
a brief account of my activities in this field since I was here before— 
which was before the full committee, exactly a month ago, on the 10th 
f March—I would be happy to fill that in at this point. 

The Cuatrman. I think the committee would appreciate having 
you do so, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Stevens. On the 12th of March I made a trip out to the 
Indiana Arsenal, which as Senator Cooper knows is just north of 
Louisville, into Indiana. That is a smokeless powder plant 
which was built during the war, built by the Du Pont Co. for the 
Government, and operated by the Du Pont Co., and has been in the 
process of being rehabilitated and brought back into operation. 

In studying the propellent part of this program I wanted to satisfy 
myself with respect to the adequacy of supply to see what additional 
moves in that field might be necessary. So I went out and met with 
the Engineers, Ordnance, and the Du Pont Co. on the scene and dis- 
cussed the rehabilitation of that plant. 

It is on the way back into production, has several lines now pro- 
ducing. I was very much interested in the schedule in bringing in 
full production to back up our ammunition program. I thought it 
advisable to bring all interested parties together to cut through any 
redtape or bottleneck there might be, to issue personal instructions 
to the Du Pont Co., to Engineers, to Ordnance, as to my views on 
how this job should be completed. I wanted no misunderstanding 
about that, and ‘ve all came promptly into agreement. I am glad to 
say that in that smokeless powder plant the work is proe weeding on or 
ahead of schedule, and I am watching it ver ry closely. 

On the 17th of March I made a trip to Joliet. 1 wanted to visit 
the ammunition center and see how things were handled out there, 
and meet the personnel, and also go through the plants we have in 
that area. 

I was given a briefing, I met the personnel, I gained the impression 
that everybody at the ammunition center—certainly by the 17th of 
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March—was very alive to the situation with which the Ordnance 
Department was faced with regard to ammunition, and I was im- 
pressed with the organization. I also went through the TNT plant 
which is being brought back into operation out there under contract 
with the United States Rubber Co. 

I wanted to satisfy myself again that this rehabilitation would 
proceed on a schedule which would back up our ammunition program. 
I found in talking with the United States Rubber Co. representatives 
there were one or two things that seemed to bother them with respect 
to potential delay. I took steps to eliminate those things through 
contact with General Sturgis, the Chief of Engineers. That project 
I am happy to report is proceeding along on schedule. 

[ then had the opportunity of going through the arsenal there where 
we are loading 105-millimeter shells. It is a Government-owned 
arsenal and a Government-operated arsenal. The production is going 
through the arsenal in surprisingly good shape. I also went through 
a fuse plant there, and a so-called booster plant, in an effort to do two 
things: First, to see if I could discover any bottlenecks which needed 
to be broken, and secondly, to familiarize myself more fully with the 
job at hand. 

On the 19th of March, with the assistance of Mr. Dean, we had a 
meeting in my office where we had three of the largest potential 
producers of the 155-millimeter shell come to my office for discussion 
of new facilities that were going to be brought in. 

One was the Firestone Co., which is planning to bring in a plant in 
New Bedford; one is the U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Co., which is 
planning to bring in a plant at Scranton, Pa.—they are already 
operating one at Auburn, N. Y.; and the third is the Remington Rand 
Co. which is operating the Louisiana Ordnance Works, and where we 
plan to build a new plant in connection with the loading plant now 
there for the manufacture of the 155-millimeter shell. 

At the meeting, with the assistance of Mr. Dean, various Ordnance 
officers, members of my staff, we broke a lot of bottlenecks, Madam 
Chairman, with-the result that those three plants which are not in, 
will come in 6 months ahead of the schedule on which they were 
originally laid out. 

Lam probably sticking my neck out a little on this one, but in respect 
of the Louisiana Ordnance plant to be operated by Remington-Rand 
Co. on their facilities, the ground had not even been broken for the 
facilities. So when I make an estimate of that situation, I am taking 
something of a chance, but nonetheless I intend to see that the program 
is carried out. 

It is our intention and belief that we will construct. this plant at 
Louisiana Ordnance and that we will have our first pilot production 
of 155-mm. shells coming out of that plant in the month of October, 
which is 6 months ahead of the original schedule on that. 

That involved, of course, with those three companies, assistance to 
them with respect to electrical equipment and other items which could 
have served as bottlenecks and which we were most anxious to break 
through and clean up. 

I went down on the 23d of March to the Louisiana Ordnance works 
because I wanted to see that installation which is a loading plant for 
155-mm., shells, and this new facility which is going to be right along- 
side of it will be a natural source for the shell-loading plant. 
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That is a part of Remington Rand. It is in excellent shape, the 
loading plant. I had a meeting there with the Engineers, with the 
Ordnance, and with Remington-Rand to make sure that the responsi- 
bility was fixed as to who was going to do what, and I Ww anted prac- 
tic: ally weekly reports myself as to progress or lack of it so that if 
anything ste arted to slow that thing up, I personally, or members of 
my ste aff, could get on to that and make sure that the bottleneck was 
broken. 

In that way I got a good idea of our ammunition program from 
visits in the field as to what type of installation we have—and they 
are amazing installations, Madam Chairman, for the information of 
the committee. I would say in passing that there is much to be learned 
about how to put these things, if we ever have the occasion to do so— 
and I hope that day will come someday—into standby. We must do 
that ina better way. To give you an idea, that great Indiana Arsenal 
out there, built during the war at a cost of something over $200 mil- 
lion, is costing, to rehabilitate and bring back into production, 
somewhere between 65 and 70 million dollars. It is not as simple as 
it sounds because there are chemical processes and acids involved, 
piping will rot out, and so forth. But I do believe that we have a great 
deal to learn with respect to how to put a wonderful plant like that 
in a standby position so that we can bring it back in more quickly and 
at far less cost to the taxpayer. 

Having this somewhat intensive education about the manufacture 
of our ammunition, it seemed to me that I would like to go to the field 
and see for myself just what the supply situation was with the Eighth 
Army. So I made a rather quick trip to the Far East Command. | 
left on the 28th—I only decided to go on the 27th—and went out to 
General Clark’s headquarters. 

[I was there less than a day and then he joined me in a trip to Korea. 
[ explained to General Clark that what | wanted to do was to start at 
the front line and see what the ammunition supply was there, and then 
follow it back, step by step, to Japan. I had already investigated the 
situation in the Zone of the Interior, as to the United States. We 
started out and my second visit was to the Second Division where I 
had the opportunity of visiting the front line, and right opposite the 
famous Old Baldy, so that I did get a look at Old Baldy. 

I questioned not only the higher ranking officers but the boys right 
there about it. I think I acquired some firsthand information with 
respect to that situation, and certainly with respect to the ammunition 
that was available and was used in connection with the recent action 
there. 

Then I came back to the artillery, which, of course, is well back of 
the front line. I wanted to see for myself what the situation with 
respect to ammunition was around these guns. Obviously I could only 
visit a limited number. I call this a spot check. That is the thing, 
Senator, that we try to do in our business from time to time, we make 
spot checks. We find that over a period of time it gives us a pretty 
good picture of what the whole situation is. 

I found that there is an item at the gun. I do not know whether 
it was brought out before this committee, but I would like to have 
you know it anyway. Right at the gun there is what is known as a 
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basic load, which is another way of saying that there are certain shells 
right at the gun. That amounts to 5 to 7 days of authorized firing. 
That, incidentally, that 5 to 7 days has never been included in the all- 
over figures of where we have been talking about a 90-day supply 
situation for the Far East Command in Korea and Japan. 

That is extra, that is right at the gun. I was very pleased to find 
out that by the time the very heavy firing in connection with Old 
Baldy action was over, that there were more shells at the gun emplace- 
ments than there had been before. That interested me very much, 
and, of course, was pleasing. So I moved back then to the division 
supply point on ammunition to see what was back there. I talked 
with the junior officer in charge of this. I went in a jeep all around 
and through the well-dispersed supplies of all types of ammunition 
that were being used there, and I asked the officer in charge how much 
ammunition he had there. 

He told me that he had 9,150 tons at that particular point. I said 
“How does that compare with what you are supposed to have?” And 
he said “This particular unit is supposed to run around 7,000 tons.” 

I found that in a comfortable position. I then moved back to the 
communication zone because I wanted to see how that point was 
backed up, and I visited a very large ammunition depot in the south- 
east part of Korea. I found there again that the supply of ammuni- 
tion was up to the requirements so that the total position in Korea with 
respect to days of supply, as it is called in the Army—which means 
the authorized rate of fire per gun per day—I found that it was well 
up all along the line. Having made visits to other installations that 
I was interested in, because I could not lose this opportunity, not only 
to look into ammunition but also to try to search for anything else that 
I could find that could possibly be wrong out there in the way of 
supply, I concur with what you said, Madam Chairman, in your re- 
marks, with respect to the clothing situation. 

I asked personnel at all levels of command. I talked with privates 
and I tried my best to discover areas of shortages asa problem. Actu- 
ally the situation I found to be a very sound one. I felt, I must say, 
as an average American, in going out and seeing that great army there 
in the field, I derived great pride to think that this great country 
could put out, so far away, such a fine army of the United Nations as 
we have over there. 

Anyway, coming on back to Japan and following my ammunition 
trail, I wanted to go to one of our principal ammunition depots in 
Japan and once again to satisfy myself on whether or not we had a 
reserve in Japan. I visited one about an hour and a half’s drive out of 
Tokyo. I found the supply well up in this reserve depot. So that the 
net of what I am saying is—and I talk about these critical rounds, 
the 5 or 6 with which the committee has been primarily interested—I 
can sum it up this way by saying that I found that the Department of 
the Army authorized rates of fire, that is, so many rounds per gun 
per day—which is a day of supply, so-called—and we tried to keep 
90 days out in that Far East theater, I found in these critical rounds 
that we have all been so interested in, with 2 exceptions they are all in 
excess of the 90 days. 

The two exceptions I will comment on briefly to this extent: One is 
the 81-millimeter mortar, with which you are familiar, and the actual 
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position on that was about 78 days. Because of what is now in the 
pipeline and shortly to arrive out there, I consider that that problem, 
maybe by the time we are talking here, is solved. 

I take as my evidence of that the fact that the Far East Command 
had deferred 81-millimeter ammunition, previously scheduled for 
delivery, to a little later on. The other item is the 155-millimeter 
howitzer which showed actually a 72-day supply, and there again, 
from what I know of what is in the pipeline, 1 consider that that 
one is completely solved, and I judge that by the fact that they have 
almost nothing scheduled for delivery in June. 

Of course that can change if they have a lot of action in the mean- 
while. Fundamentally what is now on the water brings that one up. 
So that I think it is perfectly safe and fair to say that as of the month 
of April—certainly by 30 days from now—every one of these critical 
rounds will have or will be up to the 90-day authorized level. 

| should say in connection with that authorized level that we con- 
sider out there that 60 days is the minimum. We really begin to get 
worried if it goes below 60. All of these items with the two exceptions 
are at or above 90, and the other two are in the 80’s, and I am con- 
fident will shortly be at the 90-day level. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMan. Will you continue? 

Secretary Srevens. I will carry on and it is longer than I thought 
it should be. 

The CuarrMan. No; it is not. We want your report on your trip. 

Secretary STEVENS. [ will comment briefly on the ammunition at the 
Old Baldy action, the 21st to the 25th of March. In that action the 
4 organic battalions of artillery in the Seventh Division were involved. 
Also 3 battalions of Korean artillery and 3 battalions from neighbor- 
ing divisions. So that the fire power from a total of most of, if not 
all of, 10 battalions, was simply terrific. According to General Taylor, 
the amount of fire that was put down at that time was the highest rate 
of fire of which he had any knowledge at any time, anywhere. And 
as I indicated, the supply filled up the pipeline just as fast as he used 
it, and indicated a little bit faster as far as the particular guns that I 
know about were concerned. 

Another point of interest: I visited the Commonwealth Division, 
which is the United Kingdom, Canadian, Australian-New Zealand 
division, and I was also interested in their situation to see them and 
also to learn something about their artillery. I have some information 
on that. They use what is known as a 25-pounder, which would be 
the equivalent of something a little less than a 90 mm, caliber, to put 
it in terms of comparison with other guns. 

They have 72 guns in their division and they do, by and large, fire 
more rounds of ammunition than we do. However, our 72 guns— 
we have a similar number—consist of 54 guns of 105 mm. and 18 guns 
of 155mm. Taking our rate of fire over a period of months and com- 
paring it with theirs, we find that we put down on the enemy about 20 
percent more tonnage of metal, even though we do not fire as many 
rounds. 

There has been some talk as to how our rates of fire compare with 
the British. I want to mention that information because I looked 
into it while I was over there. I had the pleasure of visiting also the 
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2d Division, the Ist ROK Division, and I must confess to being greatly 
impressed with that ROK Division. It is fully equipped, it has the 
same allotments of ammunition as we do, I then visited, as I men- 
tioned, the Commonwealth Division and later visited the Ist Marine 
Division. 

At the Marine division, as well as everywhere else, I inquired with 
respect to ammunition, and I found that at all echelons that I talked 
with, the supply situation on the ammuziition was good as of the time 
I was there, which was last week. 

I think now I can sum up by saying that it is my personal, sincere, 
considered belief that the situation in the Far East Command, am- 
munitionwise, is currently in good shape. I am now dealing, as you 
know, with the present. It is my intention to see that it continues in 
good shape, That is not to say that the overall ammunition situation 
is what we would like to have it, because our overall reserves are not 
what they should be, and my job is to see that they get into the shape 
that they ought to be at the earliest possible date. 

I intend, Madam Chairman, to accept the responsibility personally 
for seeing that that is done. I do not want any question of divided 
authority or anything else on this ammunition job. I think that it is 
up to me to take this responsibility, and I am glad to do it, and I assure 
you that I will discharge that mission to the very best of my limited 
ability. 

That is my brief oral statement. 

The Crairman. Mr. Secretary, you are very encouraging and we 
are putting a great deal of confidence in you. You should be com- 
mended for the way in which you have gone about knowing what is 


needed and educating yourself and yous people around you. I am 


sure I am most grateful myself and 
of interest to what you accomplish. , 

You mentioned Mr. Dean, While we know who Mr. Dean is, for 
the sake of the record would you identify him ? 

Secretary Srevens. Mr. Hugh Dean is a retired vice president of 
the General Motors Co. who was brought into the Defense Establish- 
ment by Secretary Lovett very early last fall. In my opinion Mr. 
Dean is a genius on metal production. I think he has performed a 
most invaluable service to the United States of America. 

I have been most fortunate in having the opportunity to work with 
him in the solution of the problems in which you are all interested. 

The Cuairman,. Mr. Secretary, when did you assume the duties of 
Secretary of the Army? 

Secretary Stevens. The 4th of February. 

The CuarrMan. 1953? 

Secretary STEVENS. 1953, 

The Cuarman. In the briefing which you received upon entering 
office, were there any reports made to you indicating that there was or 
had been a shortage of ammunition ? 

Secretary Stevens. There were, definitely. The first meeting or 
briefing that I had the privilege of attending was at a discussion of 
ammunition problems. That was—if I recall correctly that would 
have been fairly early in January, before your committee had even 
considered my name. But I was trying to familiarize myself with 
what the problems would be, and that was one of them. 
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The Cuarrman. Are you convinced that there was, in fact, an am- 
munition shortage in the past ? 

Secretary Stevens. I think there have been times when there was a 
shortage, yes. I have spent my time and effort, of course, in the 
mited time I have been there in tr ying to find out what the facts are 
now, how to improve them, and what do we do from here on out. I 
am clear in my mind that there have been periods of shortage, yes. 

The Carman. Mr. Secretary, you have given us your feelings 
about the situation relative to ammunition at the present time, and 
about your inspection trips to the ammunition produc ing plants. 
Will you again say what your conclusions as to the efliciency of the 
opert itions are / 

Secretary Srevens. I was very favorably impressed, as a business- 
man, with the production that is coming through at each plant that 
| visited, bearing in mind that not all of them are yet in full-time 
operation. One has to make allowance for that. 

For instance, the Indiana Arsenal that I spoke about, that is about 
halfway in and moving rapidly toward completion, and the production 
that is coming through on that part of the plant that is open is excel- 
lent, efficient, and a good product. 

I found nothing to complain seriously about in actual production 
that I witnessed in any of the plants that I visited. I talked a good 
deal and asked a good many questions. One has to realize that I am 
not an expert in that field, but I do know from having gone through 
hundreds of plants over my business career, pretty well when a plant 
s operated right and when it isn’t. By and large these plants were 
getting along all ra 

The Cuatrman. I gather that you visited the privately operated 
plants as well as the Government-operated plants. Do I state that 
correctly ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. Most of my visits have been to Govern- 
ment plants, all except one of which are operated under contract with 
private industry. They are known as Government-owned contracted 
or operated plants. 

The CuatrMaNn. Could you give us any opinion as to the efficiency 
in production ; the comparison of efficiency in production between the 
privately owned and operated and the Government operated ? 

Secretary STEVENS. Of course personally I feel that the privately 
owned is more efficient than the Government. On the other hand, I 
would not want to leave the inference with the committee that the 
operation on the 105 millimeter loading at Joliet is not a good opera- 
tion, because itis. It hasa surprising effici iency to it. Ithink that this 
is a case of where there has been mutual assistance. I think that 
the Government arsenal has profited productionwise from what the 
private contractors have done, and I am sure that some of the private 
contractors coming in, like Remington Rand or Firestone Rubber, will 
also profit from what the arsenal is doing because in many cases these 
private companies knew nothing about the job. 

The CHarrMan. You spoke about your attempts to deal with the 
problems and the results of breaking the bottlenecks. Have you estab- 
lished a plan that the bottlenecks will be brought to you in the future, 
or do you have to go around and find them ? 

Secretary Stevens. I think I can safely say that there is a plan 
that they should be brought tome. I can give you one illustration of 
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what I call breaking a bottleneck and that is when we were down at the 
Louisiana ordnance on March 23. We had this meeting with the 
engineers from Remington Rand and with Ordnance, and repre- 
sentatives of my office. We wanted to be sure that we were all together 
on a plan and knew where the responsibility was. 

In that meeting it developed that there was a new powerline needed 
to run some 7 miles into that ordnance reservation there where this 
plant is being built, and I inquired about that and I found that the 
routine for authorizing such powerline was one that, while it was not 
possibly an unreasonable length of time, would in my opinion take 
too much time. 

I asked one of my associates from Ordnance if he could write a 
letter right then and there to authorize the power company to start 
work immediately, as that could have been a bottleneck that would 
hold up operations. That officer did write such a letter immediately 
and by that afternoon the power company was in the process of going 
ahead with the line. 

That is the kind of thing, Madam Chairman, that I think engen- 
dered that sort of spirit along the line, and I expect those bottlenecks 
to come to me and I know that the organization realizes that that is 
what I expect. If they do not bring them to me, if I find that they 
are kept from me, then I will have to take some very drastic action, 
which I am prepared to do. 

The Cuairman. Do you feel that the present production schedules 
are adequate to provide the troops in Korea with ammunition to meet 
all eventualities ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, I feel that they are. They are running far 
above consumption. But on the other hand, we have not achieved our 
maximum goals of production and won’t for a while yet. I mentioned 
that new plant which will start coming in in October. So that in 
direct answer to your question I think we are all right on this question 
of production at the moment. 

But taking it on the all-over basis that I have referred to once or 
twice, I think we must go to the peak-plant production and get there 
just as soon as we can. 

The CrHamrman. You think they are adequate to build up our 
reserves to the proper level ? 

Secretary Srevens. I think on the present basis we can make a 
modest start on that. But it will take month by month, from here on, 
and I would say in another 6 months, unless something very unfore- 
seen happens, we will be making a real restoral of our reserves. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, you stated that the supply level 
becomes uncomfortable when it goes to the 60-day mark. General Van 
Fleet stated that the supply level of the Far East becomes critical 
when it goes as low as a 65-day level. Do you consider that you and 
General Van Fleet have inconsistent views on this matter ? 

Secretary Stevens. No; I would say we are substantially in accord 
there. I would be perfectly willing to accept his figure of 65 because 
what is involved here is the length of time it would take to get the 
ammunition froni the United States over there, and I think that 60 or 
65 is all right. I would not want to take issue with that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, during your statement you referred 
to ammunition coming in today in tons rather than days of supply 
or rounds. I am certainly confused about it. It is hard enough for 
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me to follow the days. Will you either have that changed to days or 
rounds now, or give it to us for the record ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. I will have to submit that. I gave you the 
figures that I had in my head. If it had come to an actual question of 
rounds, then with my uncertain knowledge of what is security and 
what is not, I might have hesitated to break that down into actual 
rounds in open session, although I saw no reason why I could not give 
it in tons. 

The CuarrMan. Maybe we can go into that in executive session. 

Secretary Srevens. I will be glad to submit that. 

Che CHamrMAN. Senator Cooper? 

Senator Coorrr. Madam Chairman, I know I express the view of 
the committee when I say that I think that the Secretary has done a 
good thing for the country. I think also that it is proper that he has 
given these statements of levels because it is the first opportunity to 
give to the people the facts that the committee has had, I think, to 
clarify this whole ammunition situation, and also to give them some 
reassurance. I am glad it has been made public. 

Also, it might have the effect of bringing a greater urgency upon 
your department to reach these levels. I think you stated that the 
critical rounds which we talked so much about are, in your opinion, 
now in adequate supply in Korea. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Senator Coorrr. Does that include the 155 and the grenades? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; both of them. 

Senator Cooper. In reaching this level it appears to me that there 
might have been several ways it might have been done. It could have 
been done by the expediting of transfers to the Far East Command, by 
a change of allocation from other theaters, or by the larger with- 
drawals from the stockpiles here at home that Senator Byrd talked 
about yesterday. Are those methods which have been used since this 
inquiry arose, or any of those methods to correct the situation in 
Korea? What I am trying to drive at is this: Has it been an expedient 
which is necessary to reach and correct a deficiency in Korea, or does 
it actually grow from an increased production here at home? 

Secretary Srevens. I would say fundamentally, Senator, it grows 
from an increased production. There have been some shipments, I 
am sure, from depots. In other words, this is not a matter of book- 
keeping. 

Senator Coorrr. I think it is important to bring it out. 

Secretary Srevens. This is actual increase in production on all of 
the critical rounds, coming steadily up. But as I say, not yet where 
we want to have them. 

Senator Coorrr. Since the investigation started, can you say 
whether or not the Department of the Army has taken increased steps, 
made new efforts to increase the levels in Korea and in the Far East 
Command ? 

Secretary Stevens. We made very definite steps to increase this pro- 
duction, Senator; very definite. 

Senator Coorer. Have you made increased efforts to better the sit- 
uation in Korea and in the Far East Command ? 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Senator Coorrr. In the last 2 months? 
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Secretary Srevens. I do not think there has been anything done jy 
the nature of what I call bookkeeping, that is, transferring the thing 
from one place to another. I think it had to have a solid foundation 
of increased production which we have been getting. 

Senator Coorrr. I think that is important to bring out. You spoke 
very properly of the situation in Korea at present. Has there been 
any change in the Pare as far as these levels are concerned, say 
since the first of the year? 

Secretary SrEvENs. ‘Oh. yes. They have improved. 

Senator Coorer. Then do you disagree with statements that have 
been made to the committee that as of the time of General Van Fleet’s 
relief that there was at that time an adequate level in these categories / 

Secretary Stevens. I would say that the levels were lower when 
General Van Fleet left than they are now, in some cases substantially 
lower, although the Eighth Army, as such, had the full number of 
days of supply in all these rounds at the time he left, and was always 
authorized A shoot an unlimited amount of ammunition in case of 
necessity, or in case of an attack. 

Senator Nic eR. Have you yourself determined, by examination 
of the records and stockpiles, that at the time General Van Fleet lef 
there was the day’s supply of the authorized level of these five critical 

categories of ammunition ? 

Secretary Stevens. I would like, Senator, if I may, to recheck that 
once more. I would certainly give it as my definite opinion that at 
the time he left, so far as Korea was concer ned, that the days of 
supply were what they were supposed to be. 

Senator Cooper. You mean on the levels that you mentioned today, 
the 90 days? 

Secretary Stevens. Well, no. Not. the 90 days. You see it is 
divided two ways: between Japan and Korea. I do think that that 
breakdown is something that I should give in executive session, if 
you would like to have it later. 

Senator Cooper. General Van Fleet came to the committee, and | 
do think it is important to know what he stated at the time he came 
here, if his facts are correct, He stated—and I can say produced 
records before the committee to show—that Saraki most of the time 
he was in Korea, and up to the very time he left there, that for these 
five categories, that these categories were below the levels which seem 
to be the accepted levels for s safety for the Army. Have you your 
self examined, and do you know that his statements were not factual 
and correct as of the time to which he referred ? 

Secretary Stevens. No, I do not know that, Senator, but it is my 
opinion that the five rounds which were all critical rounds that we are 
all interested in, were at the right levels in Korea at the time General 
Van Fleet left, but that the reserve position was not what it ought 
to be, and that he was naturally concerned about the reserve posi- 
tion, too. 

Senator Coorer. When you say that the critical rounds were at the 
proper level at the time he left, are you referring to the amount that 
the soldier had at the front or the whole days of supply # q 

Secretary Srrvens. I am referring to the days of supply actually 
in Korea as distinguished from the 90-day figure that I sreviously 
mentioned, and I would like to give you the bre: akdown of that figure, 
if I may, in executive session, because I think that is very import: unt. 
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Senator Coorer. Of course you are not able to say here in open ses- 
sion what the days of supply level in Korea were ? 

Secretary Srevens. I know what they are. I will give that in 
executive session. 

Senator Cooper. General Van Fleet also was critical of the author- 
zed level, that is, the number of rounds per gun per day. Huve you 
any comment to make on that criticism ¢ 

ecretary Stevens. I am very pleased on that point to state that 
on present—this was not true when General Van Fleet left—the 
present situation is that the Eighth Army on all of its high explosive 
rounds, is now at the Department of Army authorized rates, and in 
discussing with the commanders as to whether or not the Department 
of Army authorized rates were adequate, they all felt that they are 
adequate. 

Phere were times, Senator, as you know, when the authorized rates 
were cut down. General Van Fleet referred to that and others have. 
At the present time the Department of Army authorized rates, which 
were studied out carefully by the military people, the full authorized 
rate on all high explosive rounds is now in effect, and in fact I think it 
is correct to say that the only rounds in which the full rate is not 
authorized is in the case of two or three large caliber ‘Illuminating 
shells which are still not up to the proper Army authorized rates. 

Fortunately that is not too serious because we have other illumin- 
ating facilities and these shells are somewhat perishable, and that is 
the reason that we coms not have the reserve on those to use. 

Senator Cooprr. I take it then that the actual number of rounds 
er day or per gun, - adequacy of that level, is important if behind 
it there is the reserve days of supply? : 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Coorrr. Is that not really the real issue ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 

Senator Coorrr. I do think it is important, and I am interested in 
going back to my question of a minute ago. We want to know and 
we are glad to know that as of today there is an adequate reserve. 
You are not prepared here to say that at the time General Van 
Fleet testified that this adequate reserve was behind the soldier at 
the front ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. No. My opinion would be that there was — 
I would want to check that carefully, if I may submit to you, sir, to 
the record, the facts on that. 

Senator Coorrr. Do you consider that since the first of the year 
there has been substantial improvement in this reserve supply? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorrer. In Korea and in the Far East Command ? 

Secretary Srevens. Primarily in Japan. 

Senator Cooper. Is that not an indication in itself, then, that there 
was a basis to General Van Fleet’s charges? 

Secretary Srevens. I think General Van Fleet contended that there 
were shortages at times, and I think that that has been, as Madam 
Chairman pointed out, pretty well the testimony all the way along. I 
am not going to debate that adversely. I think there were shortages. 
But I think it is also fair to keep in mind that so far as the combat 
soldier is concerned, he has always been in a position to fire whatever 
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was necessary under the circumstances. 
that position. 

Senator Coorrr. That is very severely questioned by General Van 

Fleet in his testimony. In fact, he said that the very limitation of 
the ration, and the knowledge of the failure of the days of supply 
behind him, made it necessary for him to conserve his ammunition. 
In fact, he testified that it was the conservation of ammunition which 
for a long time enabled the reserve stocks to be built up, and not pro- 
duction or transfer from home. 

Would you say that the transfer of ammunition now, that your 
schedule of supply to Korea is sufficient to maintain the levels? 

Secretary Stevens. Oh, yes. In fact, as I indicated there has been 
some falling off in the requisitions from the Far East Command. 

Senator Cooper. The supplies being transferred to Korea now and 
the Far East Command, are they coming from the great stockpile at 
home or are they being met by production ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. Largely from production, Senator Cooper. 

Senator Coorrer. Are you still drawing on the stockpiles in the 
United States to meet the needs in Korea and Japan ? 

Secretary Stevens. I would say with remote exception the rule is 
that it is coming from production. In fact, everything that I person- 
ally saw in the plants that I visited was all going either into trucks 
or freight cars for shipment to the port, and transshiped overseas. 

Senator Cooper. It has been reported that the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Wilson, has indicated that it is under consideration to close 
down certain plants, and increase the production of the remaining 
active plants. In this program, if such a program is under considera- 
ation, is there any question in your mind that the supply of ammu- 
nition necessary can be produced and further that the depletion of 
the stockpiles at home can be replenished ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. With respect to the first part of your question, 
that plan that you referred to, I do not know where that originated. 
I do not know whether Mr. Wilson has that in mind or not. 

tainly never said so to me. 

As far as the ammunition program is concerned, I would expect 
to have a good deal to say about the number of facilities that we must 
have ready and producing ammunition. We have a definite pro- 
gram on that and I have had no intimation that there would be any 

change in it. 

Senator Cooper. The program that you have in mind and under 
consideration, would one of its objectives be to replenish the stockpile ? 
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Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 
Senator Coorrr. As well as meet needs? 
Secretary Stevens. Definitely. Definitely. 







Senator Cooper. Mr. Secretary, yesterday in testimony, or the day 
before yesterday, one of the things that interested me very much was 
the fact that not until a year or almost a year and a half after the 
Korean war started did notice of shortages seemingly arrive or get to 
the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of the “Army. 

Secretary Srrvens. Did not get to them, you say ? 

Senator Coorrr. Both stated that not until October 1951 were they 
uware of any serious inadequacies of the supply of ammunition. It 
occurs to me, and I said so, that something was wrong with the system 
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which would not notify the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary 
of the Army of any inadequacy in the basic supply of ammunition. 
Have you ti aken any steps to assure that you will always have informa- 
tion of any inadequacy, not only in ammunitiion but in other things? 

Secretary Srrvens. I feel that I have, and I feel that that is one 
of the areas where I can perform a useful service in this great effort. 
2 rthermore, I visited some of the commanders in the field and J. have 
plans for visiting the rest of them. I will warn every one of them, 
that any time they have what looks like a critical supply problem, I 
want to know about it. I have taken steps to see that 1 know about it. 
I think the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of Defense both 
ought to know about any serious shortage of anything. That is part 

f the job. 

Senator Coorrr. In closing, [ want to congratulate you on what 
you have done, also upon your purposes and objectives in this field 
ind in the entire field of your office. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Secretary, do you feel that there is sufficient 
legislation to give you the authority that you need if you accept the 
responsibilities in these matters? 

Secretary Stevens. Personally I feel there is, Madam Chairman, I 
really do. So far as the Department of the Army is concerned, I feel 
there is adequate legislation so that the things that I want to do to 
improve the organization can be done. If I find at any stage of the 
game that that is not true, I would like to reserve the right to come 
back up and talk to you. 

The CH ‘mRMAN. Mr. Secretary, would you care to comment on your 
feelings concerning the organizs tion of the Ordnance C orps W ith its 
inventory and accounting methods? Do you think that it is a proper 
organization to handle present-day matters ? 

Secretary Stevens. I think that, like everything else, the Depart- 
ment of the Army itself, its organization, can be improved, and I think 
that applies to the technical services and I think it applies to Ordnance. 

I think Ordnance is very receptive to any suggestions that I may 
have along that line, and I propose to have some. I think that—as 
unfortunately it seems to happen in our country—whenever we have a 
crisis, by and large we are inhibited unexpectedly with limited amounts 
of manpower, and then we run into trouble. I think that is a basic 
problem that we have to give a lot of attention to, to see how we are 
going to solve it. 

I do think that methods of procurement in probably all the technical 
services, including Ordnance, can be improved, and I am making a 
study of that and expect to have some suggestions along that line. 
[ am confident that the Ordnance people and the other technical 
services will welcome anything along that line without any opposition. 
[ think they are all for it. 

We must have a clearer line of division of responsibility so that 
things can be done more expeditiously and so there will be no question 
about who is to do what and when, and fix the responsibility. 

The Cuamman. You will agree, then, with Mr. Lovett concerning 
the reorganization of the Army ? 

Secretary Srevens. I know that Mr. Lovett has submitted some 
ideas with respect to reorganization. I think he did when he left 
office. I am not fully familar with all of Mr. Lovett’s ideas 
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But to the extent that our procurement procedures are cumbersome 
or complicated, I am sure he would want to see them simplified, and 
I am going to see them simplified, definitely. 

The Cuamman. Then, like Mr. Lovett, you are not satisfied with 
the present ? 

Secretary Srevens. No. I think it is fair to say, too, that the posi- 
tion of the contracting oflicer, the fellow way down the end of the 
line who finally deals with the contractor, is a difficult one because 
he has a great many considerations that he must keep in mind in 
awarding contracts. It is so easy for him to make a mistake that 
I think we have to find some way by which we can simplify the com- 
plications of rules under which he operates, those rules being Depart- 
ment of Army or Department of Defense rules, some of them, of 
course, involving national policies, with which I take no issue but 
which must be borne in mind by the contracting officer. 

The Cuatmman. Mr. Secretary, it has been reported to the com- 
mittee that specifications provided contractors by the Ordnance dis- 
tricts have been outmoded, or, after production has been commenced, 
there have been numerous changes in specifications, with the result 
that the contractor cannot intelligently plan his production, or that 
he had to change his production lines to conform with the amended 
changes of specifications. 

Have you paid any particular attention to that point? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes; I have. I think there is probably less of 
that in the ammunition program than in a lot of other programs, 
such as, for example, the aircraft program. But the question of 
design change and production is a difficult one for manufacturers, 
but there is a constant flow of it as the military improve their weapons. 

I think it is a very serious problem. It was all through World 
War II. I know we had some harrowing experiences of shutdowns in 
production due to change in design. We have some of that today. 
Not much in the ammunition line. 

The Cuamman. Senator Hendrickson ? 

Senator Henpricxson. First, I want to apologize to our distin- 
guished Secretary and to the committee for my tardy arrival. I would 
like the record to show that it was caused by my endeavor to su ply 
a quorum for two important subcommittees of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I was therefore delayed. I am sorry that I missed the Sec- 
retary’s statement. I am informed that it was very enlightening and 
very encouraging in every respect. 

Madam Chairman, it is obvious from the record and from the recent 
period during which Secretary Stevens assumed office that he has had 
no responsibility for shortages of the past. That is clear. I would 
like to ask him one or two questions stemming from Senator Cooper’s 
examination. 

I would like to ask, Mr. Secretary, would it be possible now for you 
not to know of any inadequacies anywhere along the line? 

Secretary Srevens. If you are talking about ammunition, I do not 
think it would be possible. 

Senator Henprickson. I am talking about ammunition. 

Secretary Stevens. I cannot conceive that that would be possible. 

Senator Henprickson. Then you feel that the basic causes of the 
shortages of the past have been corrected ? 
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Secretary Stevens. Have been or are definitely in the process of, 
Senator Hendrickson, being corrected. 

Senator HENpRICKSON. Mr. Secretary, in your testimony before 
the committee on Tuesday, March 10, 1953—t hat is the full committee, 
the Senate Armed Services Committee—you said: 

I have learned enough to be able to state that the record shows that the Con- 
gress, by and large, has met the request of the Defense Department with respect 
to appropriations. 

Secretary STEVENS. roar sir. 

Senator Henprickson. At this later date I wonder if you would 
like to amplify that statement, ~~ partic ular emphasis on the am- 
munition requests, and whether or not Congress, from the things you 
have learned since, has ap seca ated at all times all that the Defense 
Department asked for. 

Secretary Stevens. I think it has and I stand on that statement as 
quoted there. 

Senator Henprickson. In other words, subsequent events since your 
previous appearance confirm your original opinion ¢ 

Secretary Srrvens. That is right. Of course you could take off 
there and go some pl ice if you want to by saying that maybe some- 
body should have asked for more ammunition. Or m: uybe they should 
have asked for less. But so far as the Congress is concerned, I stated 
then and I state again that they supplied the Department of Defense 
with everything that the Department asked for. I do not see how 
there could be any question about that point. 

Senator Henprickson. Madam Chairman, if I ask any questions 
that are in any way a duplication of questions that have already 
been asked, I want to apologize. When you were in Korea on this 
recent trip, Mr. Secretary, did you talk with persons in all levels of 
command ¢ 

Secretary Srrvens. Yes, I did. 

Senator Henpricxson. Including the troops? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. What was the reaction of the troops, for 
example, to this investigation? Did they know of this investigation ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. They do not have the knowledge of it that 
we have here. 

Senator Henprickson. Of course not. 

Secretary SreveNns. Nobody is worried een ammunition at all 
that I could find, at any level. The fellow I was particularly inter- 
ested in is the GI and he is fundamentally inte ‘rested in his rifle and 
his small arms ammunition. We know that that fortunately has not 
been a problem. He also, of course, is interested in his artillery. I 
reported on what I found in that eategory. I could not find with the 
people I talked with—and of course I want to reiterate that in a trip 
of short duration you cannot cover a very broad area, but I was trying 
to get a cross-section and what I call a spot check on these things. I 
found no concern about the ammunition supply. 

Senator Henprickson. At all levels? 

Secretary Stevens. All levels. 

Senator Henprickson. Of course you did talk with General Clark. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. On this whole situation? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Henprickson. What was his opinion? I have a very high 
respect for General Clark. What was his opinion of the situation 
generally ? 

Secretary Stevens. I would summarize it by saying that there have 
been times when he was quite concerned about it, that he feels entirely 
comfortable about it as of the present time, which is evidenced by the 
fact that his headquarters has done a reasonable amount of resched- 
uling on the requisitions that are in for future delivery. 

By that I mean smaller amounts and longer periods of time for 
delivery. 

Senator Henprickson. And there is perfect cooperation between 
General Clark’s headquarters and General Taylor’s headquarters on 
this? 

Secretary Srevens. I could not stress that too strongly. I am 
awfully glad you asked the question, Senator Hendrickson, because 
once again, as a simple man I went out there to see not only what I 
have already said about the troops, which I reported on, but to see 
how General Clark and General Taylor worked together in carrying 
out their mission. It isa very stimulating thing. It is 100 percent. 

Senator Henprickson. They are both very able men. 

Secretary Stevens. Both very able men, yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. Senator Cooper reminds me that you re- 
ferred to General Clark’s concern. The concern was about the 
shortage ? 

Secretary Srevens. That is right, at times in the past. That is 
right. 

Senator Henprickson. Madam Chairman, I think I have no other 
questions. I think, however, that this committe should go on record 
as commending the new Secretary for the courageous and able and 
efficient manner in which he has approached this whole problem. I 
feel new confidence and encouragement that this situation will not 
occur again under Secretary Stevens’ leadership. 

The Carman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Byrrp/ 

Senator Byrp. Madam Chairman, Mr. Stevens has made a very 
complete and I think satisfactory statement. I have only a few ques- 
tions to ask. I especially want to commend you, Mr. Secretary, for 
what I regard as a proper conception of the duties of the Secretary of 
the Army, that is to say, that you have requested or will request, as I 
understand it, all of your subordinate agencies to inform you of any 
matters of consequence that may occur. 

I was very unfavorably impressed when Mr. Lovett, the Secretary 
of Defense, and Mr. Pace, the Secretary of the Army, both testified 
that they had not been informed by the Chiefs of Staff of these daily 
reports that General Van Fleet testified that he had sent over a period 
of 22 months as to shortages in Korea. 

I think that the Department of Defense is run by civilians. In fact, 
1 know it is. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Byrrp. That is the way Congress wants it to be run. That 
is the way the laws require it to be run. It is an amazing thing to me 
that matters of such vast importance as matters of shortage on the 
fighting line at Korea were not reported to the civilian authorities. 
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{ think Mr. Pace said that he did not know of it. Im fact, he did not 
get any reports at all, as I recall his testimony. 

He first reached the conclusion there was a critical shortage in 
October 1951, which was nearly a year after the Chinese Communists 
vot into the fight. Mr. Lovett said he got his information by rumors 
and by some budget information, whereby the funds were not being 
obligated. 

If you start out as Secretary of the Army with the idea that all 
important things are to be immediately reported to you, and you 
report such things as you think necessary to the Secretary of Defense, 
I think it will be a vast improvement and I venture the assertion that 
the situation that we are now confronted with may have been met 
in a more adequate manner. 

Mr. Secretary, from the beginning of this investigation, I have 
felt that there were two important angles to it. One was to supply 
the ammunition in Korea, the other was to maintain at home a national 
stockpile in the event of some sudden breaking out of war. 

We have not been able to discuss the question of the stockpile at 
home except in very secret session, and very properly so, because of 
the security reasons involved. Secretary Pace did say yesterday in 
his open testimony that we drew on the national meee ee here for 
2 years to conduct the Korean war. In other words, it was 2 years 
before there were any deliveries of ammunition, for ‘which appro- 
priations had been made for the conduct of the Korean war. 

That was, I assume, about the first of last July. He further said 
that there had been a serious depletion of the five categories in which 
these arms were short. I do not want you to go into that again. I 
think that this is broader, permit me to say, than the mere question 
of keeping of the supplies in Korea. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. When you have testified as you have today, that there 
are adequate supplies in Korea, you are not testifying that there are 
adequate supplies of the stockpile in this country, as I understand it. 

Secretary Stevens. I would say definitely there are not. 

Senator Brrp. Having the stockpiles here may be vastly more im- 
portant than having a complete adequacy of ammunition in Korea, 
providing that the soldiers there have enough ammunition to protect 
their own lives. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. If you had a further shortage it would simply mean 
that you could not prosecute the war as successfully as you may do. 
So it is possible that we have remedied one situation by having ammu- 
nition in Korea, but we have created another situation by having a 
shortage below the safety level of the stockpile at home. Is that not 
correct ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. That is possible. 

Senator Byrp. 1 am not asking you for any details except to say 
that as I understand it there are no national stockpiles except in 
this country. There are none in Europe, and that was testified to 
by Secretary Pace yesterday, and none in Japan and none in the East. 
He testified to that. 

Secretary Stevens. I just want to be sure that I understand you, 
Senator Byrd, to the extent that we do have in Japan, part of it. 

Senator Byrp. That is for supplying the Korean war. 
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Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. I am speaking of the standby stockpile in the event 
of the sudden breaking out of war. 

Secretary Svrvens. That is right. 

Senator Byrv. To my mind it is absolutely essential. 

Secretary Stevens. ‘To my mind, too. 

Senator Byrp. Not only that, I think there should be an adequate 
stockpile for all stock until the factories that we have can be set in 
operation. Iam thoroughly in accord with you in having the standby 
factories for ammunition because after all ammunition is only, if you 
speak of it in terms of money, is a very small part of the total money 
that we are spending for national defense. Our Army is no good, 
our Navy is no good, and our Air Force is no good unless we have 
ammunition. 

‘ Secretary Srevens. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Byrp. For that reason my intense interest has been at- 
tracted to this proposition not only to correct it in Korea, but to see 
that at all times we keep an adequate stockpile of ammunition here 
at home and then have suflicient facilities to produce it when that 
stockpile should be exhausted by some sudden breaking out of war. 

Secretary Stevens. My objective is exactly the same as you have 
just stated, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I am glad to hear that. You have my full coopera- 
tion in that because I think that is the fundamentals of defense. 
Everything else is worthless unless you have the ammunition to use 
the implements of war that you have. I think for that reason this 
investigation is extraordinarily important and I think to that end 
may do considerable good. 

Now another thing, about the use of Government arsenals. I have 
a statement here on deliveries of ammunition which indicates that 
the Government arsenals are producing about 15 percent of the total. 
Is that about right ? 

Secretary Srevens. I would check the figure, but I would guess 
that would be about right. 

Senator Byrp. Could you supply the committee with a statement 
of the capacities of the Government arsenals? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

(Secretary Stevens subsequently filed a classified report with the 
committee which will become part of the executive record.) 

Senator Brrp. That is to say, what part could they safely produce. 
It is easier to have a Government standby arsenal, I imagine, than a 
building owned by a private company that would stand idle. That 
would create some complications. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. I would like to know, and so would the committee. 
I feel certain, what percent do you feel is necessary to keep them sup- 
plied and so forth, and also standby factories of the Government. 
Comparatively they are not quite as efficient, but they are fairly 
efficient. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. As you know, Senator Byrd, all 
of the loading of this ammunition is all done in Government-owned 
plants. The explosives are all made in Government-owned plants 
We do have some components and cartridge cases and things that are 
made outside. 
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Senator Byrp. The reconditioning of this ammunition, is that being 
done in Government plants ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Seinator Byrp. How many Government arsenals are there now ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. You mean in oper ation or all told? 

Senator Byrp. Give those in operation. 

General Forp. We have arsenals like Picatinny, but they are essen- 
ially research and development establishments. I think the Senator 
is referring particuls rly to Joliet Arsenal which is our very large 
loading plant which is operated by Ordnance with civilian employees. 
Then we in addition have a small loading plant at other arsenals which 
handle a very small capacity. For instance, we have a very small 
loading plant at the Chemical Center at Edgewood, Md.; we have a 
small loading plant at the Redstone Anes one a we have a small loading 
plant at the ‘Ogden Arsenal, and we have again a very small loading 
plant at the Savannah Arsenal. They are generally on a very special- 
ized basis. 

Secretary Srevens. I think I know what you want, Senator, and I 
would like to submit my statement in my own language on that. 

The Cuarrman. Would the general identify himself for the record ¢ 

General Forp. General Ford, Chief of Ordnance. 

Senator Byrp. There are 14 Ordnance districts; are there not? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrv. This confused me a good deal in the testimony and 
that is with regard to the change made in the administration and so 
forth of making contracts. When General Somervell was head of the 
Services of Supply—is that the correct name of it? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right, sir. 

Senator Byrp. That was changed to this present system. 

Secretary Stevens. Well, Army Service Forces was another name 
for Services of Supply later. 

Senator Byrp. You were not in service at that time. Was not that 
service satisfactory? They got far better results than we are getting 
now, it seems to me. 

Secretary STEvENS. It seems to me, Senator Byrd, in answer to that 
one, that Army Service Forces, or as originally called, the Services 
of Supply, did get the job done. I, of course, had that very much in 
mind, and I have been thinking a good deal about the whole setup since 
I have been here. I would say, however, that because I viewed these 
Army Service Forces as in the procurement part of one of the tech- 
nical services throughout the period of World War II, that there 
were a great many problems involved in the operation of the Army 
Service Forces. 

Senator Byrp. There certainly have been a lot of problems involved 
in getting this small amount of ammunition which we have not gotten. 
I think somebody has got to be held accountable for the fact that even 
after they made the contracts, they have not gotten deliveries and, 
furthermore, they are still, up to February 28—if this report which 
I just received from Mr. MeNeil is correct—they had a billion dollars 
which has not even been committed for ammunition; appropriated, 
but not committed. 

Secretary Stevens. It is funny how these figures always seem to 
vary. My figure on that is about $700 million 
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Senator Byrp. This is February 28. 

Secretary Stevens. About $700 million is the figure that I have in 
mind, with a schedule for a commitment of approximately $300 mil- 
lion during the course of this month. 

Senator Byrp. You would think, with a shortage of ammunition, 
they would let the contracts, as long as it takes about 2 years to get 
delivery, which has been the case in these contracts, and that the sooner 
they are let, the better. Two years is a long time to wait, is it not! 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. This country could be destroyed a good many times 
in that period. I got that from Mr. McNeil; just delivered to me this 
morning. 

Secretary Srevens. Mr. MeNeil’s figures are accurate sir, 
sure, as of the date he gave them to you. 

Senator Byrp. What they have done since the beginning of the 
Korean war, they have committed $5,555,000,000 and there is $1,305,- 
000,000 which is not committed. 

Secretary Srevens. What was the date of that, Senator ? 

Senator Byrp. It begins in the fiscal year 1950 and ends on February 
28,1953. Of the total of $ $5,500,000,000 committed, less than $2 billion 
has been delivered, or paid for. You do not pay for it until it is 
delivered ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. They have only gotten about 30 percent of the 
delivery. Some of this material, if I am correct about it, has been 
practically 2 years being delivered after the contracts were made. 
Somebody testified here that it took 9 months in some cases to make 
a contract. 

Secretary Stevens. I hold no brief for any such period of time in 
making a contract. 

Senator Byrp. Even if it takes 2 or 3 months, if you have 2 or 
months to make a contract, plus 2 years for delivery, I think that 
is a situation that deserves some very full investigation; don’t you! 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Especially when we are practically at war. Another 
thing that surprised me: ‘In fiseal year 1950 only $25 million was 
spent for ammunition. In the next fises al year, although the war had 
been going on for a year, only $79 million was spent. 

I think somebody is at fault Cae that line, I should think, because 
if the Army Department and the armed services are going to conduct 
all of their affairs like they have conducted this, Congress has no 
assurance whatever when we appropriate the money that we are going 
to get any security. The contract does not give us security. The 
appropriation does not give us security. 

It is only the ammunition and the implements of war that are 
delivered to us that give us security. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right, sir. There is no question about it. 

Senator Byrp. I am hoping and believing that under your leader- 
ship there will be a considerable improvement. Just one word more 
I would like to say with regard to the fact that these reports were 
not made to Secretary Lovett or Secretary Pace. 

I think that they were at fault in not asking, as you intend to do, 
that all matters of serious consequence be submitted to them as the 
head. The head is the head. 
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Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. The President is the head of the United States. 
He ought to be informed of important matters. You should be 

nformed of important matters in your Department. Otherwise we 
simply cannot function. 

We also must remember that we are now spending $45 billion in 
the military. That is an amount requested on the expenditure basis 
this year. Before the war we were spending a vastly smaller amount. 
[It requires new methods. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir 

Senator Byrn. It requires a simplification, and the elimination of 

is redtape which is so fantastic. It seems to me to be absolutely 
inbelievable that a man with any conscience, and of any capacity 
wh itever, would indulge or permit the redtape that is shown in this 
chart here, whereby 40 or 50 agencies pass on a single contract, and 
t has to move from here to there all over the country, an average of 
10,000 miles, 1 contract. 

It takes quite a journey. 

Secretary Stevens. This is new to me. I did not know about that. 

Senator Byrrp. It was testified here by Mr. McNeil. He ought to 
know about this. Of these different agencies, they are required to 
perform 8 or 10 different functions on these contracts. It is all listed 
here. I hope that you will get busy on that. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Redtape is the most deadening thing in the world 
when you come to get something done. That has got to be cut some 
way or another. Otherwise this vast machine, this armed services 
spending of $45 billion, is about 20 or 25 percent of the total income 
of the country. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. This one agency is spending as much money as all 
the business enterprises in the United States—I mean one-fifth as 
much, So you have a vast proposition. If I were you, I would just 

ut this redts ape with a great big pair of scissors and cut it just as fast 
as I could cut it. Even if some mone y is lost here, it is far better to 
lose that money that way than to risk the safety and security of this 
country by having to take 2 years to get ammunition when the need 
is great, as it has been during this time. That is just my viewpoint. 

Secretary Stevens. You are so right, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. They contend here that this was a question of not 
losing anything—of somebody not stealing something. I do not be- 
lieve we will accomplish a thing along those lines. That is ridiculous, 
\aving all these people sign these contracts. 

If the *y want to get a revision of the contract—I have complaints 
long that line—it takes months and months to get that. Somebody 
has to get some business efficiency in the armed services because, in my 
judgment, this condition that now confronts us may last for many, 
Inany years to come. 

[ am not one who believes that there will be any early solution 
whatever of this foreign menace that now confronts us and other peo 
ple of the world. We have got to be prepared for a long pull, 
terrifically costly operation, year in and year out. That makes the 
necessity for efficiency and reasonable business judgment and manage- 
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ment much greater than it has ever been in the past. I know you will 
agree with that. 

Secretary Srevens. I certainly do, Senator, completely. 

Senator Byrp. I am not trying to deliver a lecture. 

The Cuamman. Senator Byrd, may I say that you are doing a 
pretty good job. 

Secretary Srevens. I am just delighted to hear every single word 
that you have said, sir. 

Senator Byrrv. 1 am just a plain, ordinary businessman. 

Secretary Stevens. ‘That is what I am. 

Senator Byrp. | get simply outraged by this. It is hard for me to 
contain myself when I see these things that are going on that I think 
are so unnecessary. 

Secretary Srevens. Senator, when I was out at the Indiana Arsenal, 
in talking about the rehabilitation out there—and I looked over at 
the Du Pont plant that was there, working with the engineer who has 
the responsibility of getting that plant back in operation—I said, “I 
want it understood, if in your judgment there is certain overtime and 
what not necessary in order to bring this plant in on, or ahead of, 
schedule, you have my authority for going ahead and exercising your 
judgment to get that done. I want to know about it and I rely on 
your using good judgment.” I do not know where this came Bon 
later, but I received an intimation that I had overstepped the bounds 
of my authority in that statement. 

So I have come across it at firsthand, Senator, and I was not very 
much impressed with it, and I intend to continue to overstep the bounds 
of my authority, if that is what that would involve, in order to get 
this job done and cut the redtape to which you refer, and I am not going 
to stop short of cutting to get this job done. 

Senator Byrp. I certainly believe you will and hope you will. That 
is the only way we will get through these terrible days ahead of us. 
These expenditures will keep on and the high taxes will keep on, 
maybe with some reductions, of course. In the main, if there is any 
light in this world situation that is going to justify any curtailment 
to any substantial degree of our military operations, I do not know 
where it is. Some miracle may happen. But we must not take any- 
thing for granted. I know you will agree with all that. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrn. I do think so far as the appropriations are concerned, 
that there can be economies effected. 

Secretary Stevens. So do I. 

Senator Byrp. Everybody knows that. You can cut out waste, 
you can cut out duplication. That ought to be done. That money 
should be saved to the taxpayers. As to the combat service, it seems 
to me that we should be very careful what we do in that connection. 
I want to say, Mr. Secretary, that with the little capacity that I have, 
[ am at your service in this gigantic job that you have in straighten- 
ing this out. 

I am not opposed to the military in any way, shape, or form. They 
perform a great service on the field of battle. We have the greatest 
military leaders in the world. But we are not impressed with their 
business efficiency—I say that in the presence of these gentlemen 
here—and I never have been, and I have been on this committee for 
20 years. 
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[| think they are great military leaders, but as to the production of 
materials and the ordinary operations of business, I would select a 
businessman in preference to someone who has been in Korea,—Army 
or Navy or wherever he may be. There may be some. We ought to 
depend a little more on the busimess element rather than on the mili- 
tary in getting the procurement of these supplies, making the con- 
tracts, and cutting this redtape. 

[am sorry I talked so much. 

Secretary Stevens. I am delighted that you did, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. It is something that I wanted to say for a long 
time and I had this opportunity. I wanted to explain, too, my deep 
interest in this particular matter, to build up these two ammunition 
supplies, first in Korea and next at home; and number two, to have 
adequate standby equipment and factories. A third requirement, and 
probably more important than the other two, is to substitute efficiency 
for inefliciency, get some results, and cut this redtape. 

Senator Coorer. May I ask a question, Madam Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Cooper. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Secretary, I think it is clear that this investi- 
gation has disclosed that there has been a serious situation with re- 
spect to ammunition which is now being corrected. Does this situa- 
tion. which has been discovered with regard to ammunition, does it 
address itself to you that there may be other serious situations with 
respect to other supply items and equipment which you intend to look 
into and inquire into 

Secretary Stevens. I have, of course, Senator, been concerned about 
that. I have already looked into, to the best of my ability, what other 
problems maybe of a similar nature might develop. Iam not yet ina 
position to say that there will not be any. I think I am in a position 
to say that I am going to know about them from now on and get 
something done about them. Particularly while 1 was in Korea I 
looked into these other phases of supply all along the line and found 
that it is all right. 

Sut I do not want to convey the impression that I may not find out 
this afternoon that there is some serious situation in some item of 
supply. There may very well be, and there probably is. As soon as 
I find it out, I will go into action. 

Senator Coorrr. It is better to do it than to wait for a congressional 
investigating committee. 

Secretary Stevens. Lam sure that istrue. Iam also sure that when 
[ have had a chance to hear what you gentlemen have to say it will be 
helpful to me in this job. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Hendrickson ? 

Senator Henpricxson. Mr. Secretary, when Senator Byrd referred 
to that superduper system of checks and balances, you said you had 
never seen that before? 

Secretary Stevens. I had never seen that particular chart. 

Senator Henprickson. Just for your information, it was very thor- 
oughly discussed in the testimony on the day before yesterday. So 
f you get that testimony, it will be helpful. 

Mr. Secretary, I think you will probably agree, all the millions of 
dollars that we are spending in research and development would be 
a futile expenditure if we were to be caught with inadequate basic 
ammunition in an emergency. 
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Secretary Stevens. I would agree with that completely. 

Senator Henprickxson. Those are all the questions that I have. 

The Cuarmman. Are there any further questions ¢ 

( No response) 

The Cuamman. To clarify the record at this point, 1 would like to 
read into it from March 10 of the hearings of the full committee, a 
part of General Van Fleet’s statement, found on page 79 of the 
hearings: 

I believe all have different definitions of what is adequate, and what constitutes 
a shortage. Considerable point has been made as to adequate supplies in th« 
hands of the troops to meet an emergency. The fact remains that the emergenc) 
must exist, that is, the troops must be in trouble before they may shoot, because 
of the less than normal flow of ammunition to the Far East Command. 

If the Far East Command does not get an adequate flow, then that flow does 
not come to Korea and does not go from communications zone to Highth Army 
stocks and from Eighth Army stocks, with adequate permission or physically, 
to permit the troops at the front to plan to shoot more. 

Yes; they may shoot if they are in trouble, and the stock is replenished, but 
they cannot plan to shoot what they would like to do; therefore, planning raids 
are limited because of the availability of ammunition, so it does hold down your 
activity along the front, the very fact that ammunition is not flowing to fill up the 
supply dumps. 

If there are no further questions for the public hearing, the com 
mittee will go into executive hearing and the room will be cleared 
except for the committee, the committee counsel and his assistant, 
the Secretary of the Army, and whomever he designates to stay in to 
help him. 

(Whereupon, at 11:57 a. m. the subcommittee went into executive 
session. ) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 10, 1953 


Unirep STaTEs SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE No, 2, 
Washington, D.C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee resumed in executive session at 12 o’clock noon, 


in room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith 


(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith, Hendrickson, Cooper, and Byrd. 

Also present: Hon. Robert 'T. Stevens, Secretary of the Army; Lt. 
Gen. Williston B. Palmer, Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, Logistics ; Lt. 
Col. Kenneth C. BeLieu, Executive, Office of the Secretary of the 
Army; B. A. Monaghan, Army Department counselor; Fred Rhodes, 
chief counsel ; T. Edward Braswell, Jr., of the committee staff ; P hilip 
K. Allen, chief clerk; and George A. ‘Monic k, official shorthand re- 
porter. 

The CuarrMan. We are now in executive session. For the record, 
will those who are present to assist the Secretary please identify them- 
selves ¢ 

Lieutenant General Patmer. Lt. Gen. Williston B. Palmer, Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, G4, Logistics. ; 

Lieutenant Colonel BeLarv. Lt. Col. Kenneth C. BeLieu, Executive, 
Office of the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Monacuan. B. A. Monaghan, Army Department counselor. 

The CuarrmMan. We did pretty well covering the points this morn- 
ing in open session, but I think there are some questions, Mr. Secretary. 
You covered this pretty well, did you not, Senator ¢ 

Secretary Sravens. I would like to give you the distribution on the 
day of supply. That is the only thing that I recall that I did not 
actually give. I do not know what difference that makes. [Deleted 
for security reasons. | 

That is how the 90 days was distributed. That is the authorized 
rates. They are getting to the point now where, having achieved their 
authorized rates, their actual requisitions become dependent on 
expenditures. 

Of course the authorized rates are much higher than the actual 
expenditures. That is having the effect currently of reducing some 
of the shipments because they have their full level and we ship now 
to replace expenditures. That will have the effect, Senator Byrd, 
of putting something in the bank. 
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Senator Byrp. Could you state whether there has been any re 
plenishment of any consequence up to date ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. In the stockpiles? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir; there has been. 

The Cuatmman. Here in the country? 

Secretary STeveNs. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Pace brought it out yesterday to this extent: He 
talked about these enormous supplies in this country after World War 
II and indicated that he sent a good bit to Korea. I asked him a ques 
tion about how long he had been supplying the Korean war from those 
supplies, and he said, 2 years. 

Then he said there was a shortage of those critical materials. That 
is the only time it has been brought out. I felt that I should not, 
and still feel that we should not, bring it out in any detail. That 
to my mind, if such a catastrophe as another war should occur, is of 
vitally more consequence to us than a shortage in Korea 

I do not mean a shortage to the point where our soldiers are being 
killed. I am speaking of our real shortage here if you have a world 
war. What would we do? We cannot make it overnight. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 

Senator Byrn. I think it is vitally important to rebuild that. As 
I understand the situation, of course, the cost of our entire defense 
is too much, except that whatever we get we should get value received. 
We ought to get whatever we need, but it ought to be done with 
reasonable economy. Ammunition is only a small part of this mili- 
tary effort. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrn. It is only 3, 4 or 5 percent. 

Secretary Srevens. It is a small percentage. 

Senator Byrp. Permitting this whole thing to fail because of lack 
of ammunition just looks to me like bad policy. That is the reason 
I have been so concerned about it. I have very good information, 
I think, that this stockpile was depleted quite a while back. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. It has been depleted. 

Senator Cooper. May I ask a question ? 

The Cnuarrman. Certainly. 

Senator Coorer. In the course of this inquiry do we intend to find 
out what our reserve supplies are? 

The Cuatrman. You can do that now if you want to. It is en- 
tirely up to the committee. It was our purpose to stay closely to 
ammunition in Korea in the Army, and then, after we finish, go on 
from there, if it seems to meet the desire of the committee, 

Senator Coorrr. Before this investigation ends, do we intend to 
inquire into the amounts of ammunition available for our troops in 
Europe ! 

Senator Henprickson. I think we have to. 

The Cuarrman. The resolution says worldwide supplies and all 
services. 

Senator Henpricxson. That would be the first question the full 
committee would ask. 

Mr. Monacnan. I say that General Palmer, who will testify on 
Monday, is fully prepared to give the committee detailed information 
with respect to worldwide supplies today, production rates today, 
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any 1 inticipated rates in the future, and anticipated levels of supply within 
the immediate future. 
Phe CuarrMan. That will be separate, I hope, from our present 
questions because we are trying to hold this to Korea and the Army. 
Mr. Monacuan. He will, of course, have the data here. It is up 
» the Chairman and the committee whether or not they will ask him 
to present it. 


tent: Hy ihe CuairMan. We do not want to get into the worldwide until 

rld Wa we clear this up, although, of course, a great deal depends on world 

1a que wide supplies. It was the consensus of the committee, the subcom- 

ym thos mittee, that we would do well if we followed through with one 
objective, and then get our findings together on it and go into another. 

. That Senator Byrp. It is not much, is it ¢ 

uld not. Mr. MonaGuan. It would not take long to go into it. . 

That The CHairman. We can have that later. If we can stay with Korea 

ur, is of on Monday, then we can decide whether we will go into the other in 
executive session. 

re being Senator Cooper. The theory of the 90-day supply is based on the 

a world fact that it takes 90 days to get a shell from the United States to the 


soldier in the front lines? 
Secretary Stevens. The 60 days we think would be a minimum if you 


at. As had to speed up; 90 is very comfortable. When you are in the 60 to 90 

defense area, you are all right. You are perfect if you are at 90, you should be 

eceived., adequate if you get to 60. Is that right, General ¢ 

ne with Lieutenant General Patmer. Yes, sir, and even at 60 you are com- 

‘is mili- fortable if there are plenty of ships coming toward you with ammuni- 
tion. It is when you do not see that pipeline flow, as Senator Byrd 
Says. 


Senator Coorrer. There is this difference, I think, between General 
Van Fleet’s testimony and the testimony heard today: His argument 


of lack is that a sustained offensive on the part of the Chinese Communists 
reason would prove that your theory of levels has no practical value. It is 
mation, that your 90 days’ reserve sup ply, based on your assumed levels, would 


be used up in a much shorter time if there should be a sustained en- 
emy offensive. 

Secretary Srevens. Senator, General Taylor—— 

Senator Coorrer. He told us it would take about 3 or 4 weeks to use 


to find up the reserves. 
Secretary Stevens. General Taylor’s headquarters in the Eighth 
is en Army at Seoul went through an exercise in which he took assumptions 
sely to of the very worst nature that he as a commanding general in the fiek 
, go on could possibly conceive of as to what might happen in the way of : 


Communist offensive. That is. all along the line, how long could ha “y 
end to sustain it. 
Ops in He added on extra items. He made it as bad as he could. When he 
got all through it proved out, according to the way they figured right 
there, at headquarters, it figured out that they remained with a very 


ind all goodly supply, days of supply of ammunition. 

Is that correct, General Palmer ? 
he full Lieutenant General Parmer. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Stevens. They went through a very drastic exercise r ight 
ify on along the line of your question to try to figure out what is the very 
mation worst that could happen. I think a commander in the field with 
today, responsibilities of an army, if he tries to figure out what is the worst 


that could happen, will figure it pretty pessimistically. I felt rather 
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comfortable when I was given the result of that exercise which I pass 
along to you and which I know General Palmer can give you moré¢ 
detail on, if you want. 

Mr. Monacuan. General Palmer was a corps commander in Korea, 
Senator. 

Senator Coorrr. Yes, I know. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Secretary, do you have anything to do with buili- 
ing the bases in Europe ? 

Secretary Stevens. Unfortunately, yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. There has been a lot of talk about extravagance, and 
there has been a lot of it. In my limited judgment I believe that is 
the best protection we can have, to circle Russia with these air bases 
because that will permit us to make a quick retaliation of any bomb- 
ing she may do to us. That may deter her from doing it. I do not 
know whether it will or not. Do you think I am right about that? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. I think if we are hit, the only thing 
we can do is just strike them hard within a matter of hours. That 
the conception of all of that. When I said “Unfortunately, yes,” | 
meant the problems, and I am sure the inefficiencies in building some 
of these bases. Members of Congress have visited them and made 
reports. I have not yet seen them and that is one thing that I want 
to do. 

Through the Corps of Engineers I have a responsibility which I am 
very keenly aware of. 

Senator Byrn. I do not think those bases, in my judgment, should 
be delayed. They ought to be built as quickly as possible. It seems 
to me that Russia will be more afraid of what we can do to her than 
perhaps what she will do to us. If we can demolish many cities in 
Russia simultaneously with what she does to us, I think 1f there is 
anything that will deter her at all, that would. 

Secretary Stevens. I would think so. 

Senator Byrp. When I was there in the last world war, Hitler in his 
desperation wanted to use poison gas. Is that correct? 

Lieutenant General Paumer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. We saw the great tanks over there. Why did he not 
use them? He knew that we would retaliate on him. All Russians 
know is force. 

Secretary Stevens. My great fear at the moment, if I can express 
this to the committee and not take too much time, is that due to the 
fact that the Russians have been putting out a few friendly state- 
ments or something here that is interpreted that way, we are going, 
as we have done many times in the past, smack into a relapse or relaxa- 
tion or let-down that could lead us to disaster. 

That thing is awfully close to my heart. 

Senator Byrp. The only thing that will prevent that, as much as 
anything else, is to get efficiency, to let the American people know 
they are getting dollars received for their money. This taxation is 
terrific. If they think it is not being spent in an economical way, then 
they become resentful of it. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. They certainly do. 

Senator Byrv. If you can organize things, increase the effici lency 
and get military equipment for less dollars, that will impress the 
people in the long run. I do not think there is any immediate possi- 
bility of reducing the combat military part of it. I do not think so, 
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but there may be. This may last way beyond anything we think of. 
it may last for many years. 

Secret iry Srevens. Yes, sir. If we are going to maintain the 
ilitary posture, we have to do it for less money, by efficiency. 
Senator Byrp. We have to do it within the solvenc y of this country. 

If we keep on piling up the public debt, we will bankrupt America 
oner or later. There is no nation or person so rich that some 
eaking point does not come sometime, if you keep on going into debt. 
Secretary Srevens. Could I ask you one question, sir, because you 
ave made such a study of it for so long? How-much re you think 
n be taken out of the Truman budget on defense, in the way of 
elimination of inefliciency and duplication, and still keep ourselves 
trong ¢ 


ator Byrp. We made a very careful study of that which I will 


give to you and which I will m: ike public. I think between two to 
two and a half billion ne ars can be taken out without getting into 
the equipment part of it. In the first place I think the personnel is 


entirely excessive. W he n I speak of the Truman budget, we consider 
[ruman as asking for 140,000 more employees, about half of which 
think are going into the armed services, if 1 am not mistaken. I 
y not be right. They certainly should be eliminated. And many 
ol those that you have shoul | be eliminated. 
Secretary STEVENS. Surely. 
Senator Byrp. And in many other ways. I think that is the think- 
ng of Mr. Dodge, somewhat along that line, too. 
Secretary Stevens. In my opinion we should certainly be able to 
ce two to two and a half billion dollars out of that budget without 
npairing it. 
Senator Byrp. Furthermore, it seems to me there is the question of 
m tary strategy. I think Mr. Eisenhower should pass on that. We 
iay be able to get something more. In other words, certain types of 
canipasient they are buying may not be the right kind to buy. That 
Is es that is beyond my jurisdiction, beyond what I can see. 

As I understand it, the milit: ary expenditure this year will be $45 

billion. That is the Truman budget 
Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 
Senator Brrp. Last year I think you spent about $40 billion. 
Secrets ry Stevens. Yes, sir. 

enator Byrp. Two and a half billion dollars off of that, or even 
those would give you $2 billion more than you spent before for all the 
services. If you get $3 billion off of that, plus some of the other 
economies, of course you will have to strike foreign aid rather strictly, 
the economic part of it. 

Nobody can tell exactly what that is because they have mrxed it up 
with the military. And then the economies here at home. If you 
do not reduce taxes at all, my study shows that you have to reduce ‘the 
r'ruman budget by about $714 billion without any tax reduction, within 
the next fiscal year, in order to balance the budget. 

oe my standpoint, if we reduce taxes before we balance the 
budget, are running into all kinds of trouble because then maybe 
we W i'n never balance the budget again. The tax reductions, we must 
not be confused by the fact that the first fiscal year they do not reflect 
loss of the reduction of taxes. It will take 2 or 3 years to get 

the full loss. 


} 
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If the taxes expire by statute, when they all become effective you 
have a loss of $8,500 million plus the deficit of $714 billion, which 
will require a cut of $16 billion to balance the budget. 

When these people talk about cutting taxes now, like the Reed 
bill, or something like that, they are only talking about a part of 
a year. ‘They are not talking about the full year. It is not reflected 
in the full year because the taxes are collected on the calendar year 
as you know, and the expenditures are made on the fiscal year. So 
that it very confusing when we get to talking about that. 

I am trying to get up a very clear statement showing exactly the 
effect of these different tax reductions. I think one of the greatest 
questions before us today, in a domestic way, is whether, in view of 
this long-range problem that confronts us, in view of these vast ex 
penditures, whether we can start cutting taxes before we balance the 
budget. 

It is just like cutting down our military equipment in the military 
field. In other words, when we weaken ourselves economically, when 
we cut taxes before we balance the budget, just as any thought that 
Russia may ease off on us may cause to cut the military equipment 
down, it is the same principle in two different fields, one in the eco 
nomic field and one in the military field. 

We have to be strong in both. I think we have about reached the 
limit of these deficits. In 23 years we have had 21 deficits. There 
has to be a stop somewhere. Then the slightest recession in business, 
we will lose one dollar for every three dollars we lose in national 
income in the form of taxes. That is a possibility. If business goes 
down $10 billion in national income, we will lose $3 billion in tax 
receipts. It has all kinds of possibilities. 

Secretary Srevens. | would certainly like to see that statement, 
sir, if I may, when it is completed. 

Senator Byrp = am getting it up. 

The Cramman. Mr. Secretary, I have been very much impressed 
with your sincerity from the first, but most espec ially by your aware- 
ness of your responsibility. I think the important thing is to place 
responsibility and have someone have complete authority to follow 
through on it. 

I get the feeling for the first time that perhaps we are going to get 
a little more business in Government and less Government in business 
fora while. I have pressed pretty hard for open hearings. It is not 
easy for a committee like this, in such matters, to have open hearings. 
I personally feel it is the only way that there is any hope for the 
future if we can alert the public to the dangers ahead of us. You 
cannot do it if we meet behind closed doors and there is a feeling that 
a few military men, a few top officials, are planning the future for us. 

That is my reason for making such a strong point on getting every- 
thing that we can into the open. 

Secretary Srevens. I agree with that fully. As you see, I have 
gone as far, probably further—— 

The Cuatrman. | want to congratulate you and thank you. 

Senator Byrp. And I congratulate Madam Chairman for the mag- 
nificent way in which she has conducted the hearing. 

Senator Henprickxson. Wonderful. 

The Cramman. Thank you, very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Monday, April 13, 1953.) 
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\MMUNITION SHORTAGES IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


MONDAY, APRIL 13, 1953 


UNrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:19 a. m., in 
oom 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith (chairman), Hendrickson, Cooper, and 
By rd. 

Also present: Fred Rhodes, chief counsel, Philip K. Allen, chief 
lerk: and T. Edward Braswell, Jr., of the committee staff. 

The CHamman. The Chair will make a general announcement. 
We had expected this morning to hear from the general oflicers 
General Decker, General Palmer, and General Ford. As has been 
stated, the Senate will be in session at 11 o’clock beginning today, and 
committees will not be permitted to sit during the Senate sessions. 
lherefore it seems that the committee can hardly get into the matters 
before them in the short time that remains between now and 11 o’clock. 
So it is the consensus of the committee that we do not hear from Gen- 
eral Decker this morning; that we ask the leadership to give us, be- 
cause of the very great importance of this matter, permission to sit. 

Therefore, we will adjourn until Wednesday morning, when we 
ope we may continue on. It is with great regret that we do this, 
because we think that we are at a point when we can soon conclude, if 
given time. We do not like to get into statements and a few questions 
without going the entire way, and this is a very, very involved matter 
that we are about to get into, General Decker. I am sure you will 
ree with us. 

Senator Byrd, do you have anything to state at this time ¢ 

Senator Byrp. No, ma’am. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Hendrickson ? 

Senator Henprickson. Not a thing. 

he CaarkMan. Senator Cooper ¢ 

Senator Coorrr. No, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuamman. We will ask the leadership for permission. If we 
get it, we will come back in at 10 o’clock, Wednesday morning, other- 
wise we will have to make other plans. 

(Whereupon, at 10:20 the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 10 


i. m., Wednesday, April 15, 1953.) 
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AMMUNITION SHORTAGES IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1953 


Unirep STatTes SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D.C. 


9 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment at 10:15 a. m., 
n room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith (chairman), Hendrickson, Cooper, Byrd, 
and Kefauver. 

Also present: Fred Rhodes, chief counsel; Philip K. Allen, chief 
clerk: and T. Edward Braswell, Jr., of the committee staff. 

The CHatrrmMan. The committee will come to order. Ihave received 
a letter from Archibald S. Alexander, former Under Secretary of the 
Army, who appeared before the committee the other day. The letter 
is additional information to the testimony he gave and it will be 
inserted in the record of these hearings at a point immediately fol- 
lowing his testimony and examination by the committee. 

This committee obtained permission of the Senate to sit during 
Senate sessions. It is our hope that we can proceed through the day 
and continue tomorrow and Friday, if necessary, to complete the 
testimony and questions we wish to cover with the three distinguished 
general officers of the Army appearing before us. They are Lt. Gen. 
George H. Decker, Comptroller of the Army; Lt. Gen. Williston B. 
Palmer, G4 (Logisties) ; Maj. Gen. E. L. Ford, Chief of Ordnance. 

The Department of the Army has suggested that these three officers 
appear together since in their three organizations fall all the important 
facets of our ammunition program. Each has submitted a detailed 
statement of his testimony. This information was submitted so that 
the committee and its staff might have the opportunity to study the 
data and to formulate questions concerning those areas where the 
statements need clarification. I have asked that General Decker and 
General Palmer give in oral testimony a two-page, double-spaced 
summary of the prepared statement. 

In the case of General Ford, the Department Counselor, and later 
the Secretary of the Army asked that he be allowed to read into the 
record the full statement which he has submitted to us. In my reply 
to the Secretary I stated that this would be agreeable. 

Let me point out, for the particular benefit of the witnesses, that 
we do not propose to argue the matter of shortage of ammunition ; 
or the rationing of ammunition; or the limitation of fire—call it what 
you will—this has been established. We are here to consider what 
bottlenecks, what redtape, what problems caused these shortages to 
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occur. There has been evidence of this sort of thing—we want to know 
from these men whose organizations are involved what was wrong. 

If there was something wrong with the system, we want to know it, 
We feel sure that these gentlemen will speak with complete frankness 
to these pomts. Though we find it difheult to underst: and how some 
of the delays have occurred and why they occurred, we are here to look 
at past mistakes in a critical manner to insure that the ‘y are neve! 
re peate “cl, We propose to set up a system of re ports and ‘chee ‘ks th; ul 
will keep the Congress advised as to ow ammunition position. 

Our first witness of the day, Gen. George H. Decker , Comptroller of 
the Army, has had a dis tinguished military career since he graduated 
from Laf: ivette College in 1924. I would like to introduce into the 
record a biography of General Decker at this point. I will introduce 
the biogr: aphies of General Palmer and General Ford at the beginning 
of their presentation. 

(The biograp hy is as follows:) 


George H. Decker was born at Catskill, N. Y., February 16, 1902. He was 
graduated from LaFayette College in 1924, and was commissioned a second 
lieutenant of Infantry in the Regular Army June 15, 1924. 

In June 1935, he assumed command of Company C of the 7th Infantry. He 


entered the Command and General Staff School in 1986 and upon graduation 
was assigned to the 10th Infantry. 


He was named assistant to the assistant chief of staff for supply of the I 
Corps, and in December 1941, was later assigned to duty in the office of the 
assistant chief of staff for supply on the War Department General Staff. In 
1942, he was named deputy chief of staff of the Third Army. 

In February 1943, he was ordered to the Southwest Pacific area to become 
deputy chief of staff of the Sixth Army. Subsequently, he was appointed chief 
of staff of the Sixth Army. 


In July 1946, he was appointed chief of staff of the Armed Forces in the 
Middle Pacific. 


In 1948, he assumed command of the Sth Infantry Division and in 1950, he 
was assigned to the Office of the Chief of Staff of the Army for duty with the 


Office of the Army Comptroller, and the following month became Chief of the 
Budget Division in that office. 


General Decker was named Army Comptroller May 1, 1952 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. G. H. DECKER, ACCOMPANIED BY 
MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM 0. REEDER (RETIRED) 


General Decker. Madam Chairman, gentlemen, I welcome the op- 
portant to appear here today to give whatever facts I can which 
may be helpful to the committee in resolving the matter which is 
before it. 

My statement will summarize briefly some of the fiscal and other 
considerations pertaining to ammunition supply. I shall be pleased, 
at your pleasure, to amplify my remarks so as to bring out whatever 
detail the committee mz ay desire. 

I should like first to point out that Army budgets are computed 
to reflect requirements based upon assumptions and objectives estab- 
lished by higher authority. Army estimates are reviewed by the 
Office, Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget in the 
light of such guidance; final determination of the amounts to be in- 
cluded in the budget submitted to the Congress by the President is 
made by higher executive authority. Whatever is finally decided 
upon becomes the Army budget and must be supported by Army wit- 
nesses when they appear before congressional committees. 
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AMMUNITION SHORTAGES IN THE ARMED SERVICES YSd 


Phe focal point of the fiscal history of ammunition supply in Korea 
s fiscal year 1951. Funds made available in fiscal year 1952 have had 
come bearing, but the leadtime for the production of ammunition is 
such that the effect of this appropriation on ammunition supply 1n 
the Far East in the summer and fall of 1952 was markedly less than 
that of fiscal year 1951 appropriations. 

It must be realized that ammunition production had been at a vir- 
tual standstill since shortly after World War Il. While we had on 
hand large stocks remaining from that war, they were imbalanced 
ind were inadequate to support a general war. General Hughes, then 
Chief of Ordnance, recognized that manufacturers of certam ammu 
nition components would require a long period of time to begin pro- 
duction; and in the summer of 1949, during preparation of the fiscal 
year 1951 basic budget he asked for over a billion dollars for ammu- 
nition. 

Unfortunately the ceiling established for the Army in that budget 
permitted inclusion of only $38.4 million of this amount; this was 
later cut to less than $30 million by reviewing authorities. 

During fiscal year 1951 the Army received three supplemental ap- 
propriations including a total of slightly more than two billion dol- 
lars for ammunition, four-fifths of which was received after midyear. 
These funds appeared adequate at that time, in the light of the Worid 
War II stocks on hand and the requirements of forces initially com- 
mitted to Korea. 

Senator Byrp. Pardon me. When you said a ceiling was placed, 
you should state who placed the ceiling. 

General Decker. The ceiling came to us from the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Senator Byrn. It was not by Congress ¢ 

General Decker. It was not. 

Senator Byrp. I think you ought to make clear when you speak of 
these limitations of expenditures of appropriations as to whether the 
Congress did it, whether the President did it or whether the Secretary 
of Defense did it. 

General Decker. This was an executive department ceiling. It 
came to us through the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Byrrp. Congress had nothing to do with it? 

General Decker. It had nothing to do with it, sir. 

But the duration of the war and its magnitude have greatly ex- 
ceeded what was anticipated in the fall of 1950. The demand for 
ammunition has increased so greatly that in the case of one critical 
round it has multiplied seven times from the fall of 1950 to the fall 
of 1952. I have some charts to show the committee in executive ses- 
sion which illustrate the effect on ammunition requirements caused 
by increasing the number of weapons and authorized rates of fire. 

In dealing with the ammunition situation, we cannot consider Korea 
by itself. Responsible authorities in Washington must allocate our 
supplies among all of our forces, including those stationed in Europe, 
in the United States and in the Far East. Naturally, the require- 
ments of the Far East Command were accorded the highest priority, 
but the requirements of other theaters could not be ignored. Genera] 
Van Fleet has stated that he could not permit his troops to fire as 
much as he would like because of the status of his reserves. For thé 
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same reason, the Department of the Army could not release to the Fa: 
East Command all of the ammunition in the general reserve. 

Since September 1950 budgetary guidance furnished the Army has 
included an assumption that combat operations in Korea would | 
concluded prior to the beginning of the fiscal year to which the budget 
pertained. While the funds made available have been adequate to 
cover the consumption in Korea to date, in spite of that budget as 
sumption two consequences of the restriction imposed by that assump- 
tion are of prime significance : 

First, the major importance of leadtime was subordinated to budget- 
ary considerations, and hence most of the total funds made available 
for ammunition came too late to materially affect deliveries of am 
munition in 1952. 

Second, budgeting for Korean consumption on and after the fact 
basis has retarded the Army in building up its worldwide reserve of 
ammunition. This latter was, and is, as I believe Senator Byrd fully 
realizes, the heart of this whole matter. The present Secretary of 
Defense has authorized the Army to budget in advance for ammunition 
required in Korea. That decision will result in materially greater 
deliveries of ammunition several months after July 1, 1953. 

Ammunition is now being produced in quantities sufficient to supply 
the needs of troops in Korea and partially to build up our genera! 
reserve. Our future position, regardless of whether or not Korea 
continues, will depend upon appropriations being made available in 
amounts sufficient to keep the necessary facilities in operation for some 
time in the future. 

I sincerely hope that this investigation will result in a clear under 
standing of the time required to produce implements of war such as 
ammunition. This time cannot be bought at any price after war 
begins. It must be compensated for by stocks on hand sufficient to 
bridge the gap until industry can meet requirements from new pro 
duction. Anything less than this involves a risk to national security 
which must be clearly understood and carefully weighed at the highest 
levels of Government. 

(The prepared text by General Decker follows :) 

I should like first to point out that Army budgets are computed subject to 
limitations imposed by assumptions and objectives established by higher au 
thority. Army estimates are reviewed by the Office, Secretary of Defense and 
the Bureau of the Budget in the light of such guidance: final determination of 
the amounts to be included in the budget submitted to the Congress is made by 
higher Executive authority 

The reserve of ammunition required to support active combat operations de 
pends upon the status of our productive facilities. As Mr. Lovett has testified. 
some 18 months are required to bring new manufacturers of ammunition into 
production. We had practically no facilities in operation on July 1, 1950. Hence 
no possible step taken after that date could have resulted in the production of 
substantial additional ammunition prior to about January 1952. The question is 
whether adequate funds were requested of the Congress after June 25, 1950, earls 
enough to influence the shortages in reserve stocks which subsequently developed. 

Funds made available in fiscal year 1952 had had only a limited bearing on 
ammunition supplies in Korea prior to January 1953. The 18-month leadtime 
for new production of ammunition means that the effect of this appropriation on 
ammunition supply in the Far East in 1952 was markedly less than that of fiscal 
year 1951 appropriations. The essential issue, therefore, is why larger sums 
were not provided in fiscal year 1951. The answer is that the policy adopted by 
Executive authority above the Army did not allow for larger appropriations in 
that year. 
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While on June 25, 1950, we had on hand large stocks remaining from World War 
II, they were inadequate to support a lengthy war. General Hughes, then Chief 
of Ordnance, recognized that manufacturers of certain ammunition components 

ild require a long period of time to begin production and in the summer of 
1949, during preparation of the fiscal year 1951 basic budget, he asked for over 

billion dollars for ammunition. Unfortunately the ceiling established by 
higher authority for the Army in that budget permitted inclusion of only $38.4 
nillion of this amount; this was later cut to less than $30 million by review 
agencies. That budget was in the final stages of review by the Congress at the 
time of outbreak of the war in Korea. Twuus, there remain for consideration only 
the supplemental 1951 budgets approved after June 25, 1950. 

National policy at that time considered the war in Korea as one of limited 
duration. This conception is evidenced by testimony of the then Secretary of 
Defense, before the House Appropriations Committee on July 25, 1950, when he 
stated : 

“The Korean situation, I hope, is a 6- or 8-month proposition.” 

With this background, I should like to refer briefly to the guidelines which 
controlled the Army’s determination of the sums requested of the Congress for 
ammunition in the first fiscal year 1951 supplemental budget. 

By memorandum dated July 15, 1950, from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptroller) to the Service Secretaries the directive governing the 
amount to be requested for ammunition was stated as follows: 


“Supplementary estimates for material should cover the replacement of items 
issued for the Korean operations, including establishment of necessary pipe- 
lines, such replacement to be limited to critical materials except that in the 
eategory ‘Major Procurement and Production’ the budget should not include 
initial equipment for units ordered to the Far Eastern area, but only for loss 
replacement for critical items in excess of normal peacetime requirements in- 
cluded in the regular 1951 budget.” 


Thus, the Army was limited to the replacement of only such ammunition as was 
deemed “critical” by some undefined standard. As a result, the first supple- 
mental fiscal year 1951 budget included no more than $374 million for ammunition 
which was appropriated by the Congress, and approved by the President on 
September 27, 1950. As a basis of comparison, let me say that the authorized 
rate of fire in Korea today is at the rate of $216 million per month. 

The Army realized that it was essential to activate promptly a larger am- 
munition industry than was contemplated by the first supplemental for 1951 
It suggested in September 1950 that approximately $1 billion $181 million ap- 
propriated for MDAP be employed to contract for equipment and ammunition 
needed by the Army, and that the funds so used be later restored to MDAP out 
of the anticipated second supplemental budget. The Secretary of the Army re 
stricted the use of the MDAP funds, after the Inchon landing, because an 
early conclusion of the war in Korea seemed likely, and an additional supple- 
mental appropriation from which to repay MDAP was by no means assured 

As the committee is aware, the major portion of the total fiscal year 1951 
appropriation to the Army was contained in the second supplemental budget for 
1951 sasic guidance for the preparation of this budget was issued by the 
Secretary of Defense on September 27, 1950. The conception that the war in 
Korea would terminate at an early date, already generally accepted by the end of 
September, was reinforced by favorable reports from the Far East Command. 

On September 27, 1950, the Secretary of Defense issued instructions directing 
the preparation of a second supplemental budget. This guidance included a 
“statement of general assumptions.” The significant assumptions in respect 
to budgeting for ammunition were the following: 


“In the preparation of budget estimates for the third (actually second) sup 
plemental request for fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952 it will be assumed 
that: 

‘1. Combat operations in Korea will be concluded by June 30, 1951.” 

. > * > - * * 

“4. * * * it is essential to avoid peaking industry in fiscal year 1951 and fiscal 

year 1952, thereafter discontinuing or greatly reducing actual production.” 
* * * * * * * 

“7. Stock levels and pipeline expected to exist on July 1, 1951, as a result of 
the Korean operations will be taken into consideration in computing the fiscal 
year 1952 requirements. 
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“8. Adjustments will be made in initial planning figures for the 1951 suppie- 
mental for combat losses, consumption, attrition, and obsolescence so as not to 
exceed the actual experience from the Korean operation.” 

+ > * * : = ° 

“12. Obligational authority will not be requested earlier than is required to 
provide for necessary lead time.” 

Under the guidelines outlined above, the Army’s original request for ammuni- 
tion funds in the second supplemental fiscal year 1951 was $1,252,000,000. Action 
of the National Security Council, taken subsequent to submission of this estimate 
to OSD, permitted an increase of $200 million in the ammunition program. The 
full amount finally requested of Congress, $1,452,000,000, was appropriated by the 
Congress and approved by the President on January 6, 1951. 

The next supplemental appropriation was computed together with the esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1952. The size of the combined estimates was such that 
national policy, as well as the estimates, was reviewed at length at high levels. 
As a result, submission of the fourth supplemental fiscal year 1951 budget was 
delayed until April and then included no more than $250 million for ammunition, 
largely because of the short time remaining for obligation in the fiseal year. 
This supplemental was enacted by the Congress on May 31, 1951, a month before 
the close of the fiscal year. 

While budgetary guidance contemplated an early termination of the Korean 
war, and a light drain on our stocks, the situation that developed was far 
different. Owing to the increase in the number of troops and weapons in Korea, 
the demand for ammunition increased so greatly that, in the case of one critical 
round, it multiplied seven times from the fall of 1950 to the fall of 1952. I have 
some charts to show the committee which illustrate the effect of ammunition 
requirements caused by increasing the number of weapons and authorized rates 
of fire. 

I repeat that fiscal year 1951 was the crucial year. Appropriations after the 
fiscal year 1951 could not materially affect the status of ammunition supply prior 
to January 1953. More funds were not appropriated in fiscal year 1951 because 
of the national policy reflected in the series of budget guidelines which I have 
described. 

There remains for consideration the fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 
budgets. 

3udgetary guidance furnished the Army for the fiscal vear 1952 and the fiscal 
year 1953 has included an assumption that the war in Korea would terminate 
prior to the beginning of each fiscal year. Hence, in those years, the Army 
could not request funds for current military operations in Korea. 

The Army's fiscal year 1952 ammunition estimate was $2,065,000,000; it was 
allowed to submit_in the President’s budget only $1,072,000,000. The Army’s fis- 
eal year 1953 ammunition estimate was $3,102,000,000; it was allowed to submit 
in the President’s budget only $2,156,000,000. Those cuts were a consequence 
of differing interpretations of the budget guidelines to which I have referred, 
and of different judgments as to requirements. 

In spite of the budgetary assumptions which I have discussed, the Congress 
has appropriated more funds in fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 than the cost 
of the ammunition expended in Korea. The timing of those appropriations, which 
was not the responsibility of the Congress, has been unfortunate, for as all the 
witnesses agree, the lead time for new production of mortar and artillery ammu- 
nition is 18 months, which means that funds appropriated after the fiscal year 
1951 have had only a limited influence on the status of supplies during the period 
of General Van Fleet’s command and remain largely today in the form of undeliv- 
ered orders. In other words, the major importance of load time was subordinate 
to budgetary considerations ; and of the $6,700,000,000 of Army funds made avail- 
able to the Ordnance Department by way of appropriations and reprogramed 
funds, only slightly more than $2 billion came in time to materially affect de- 
liveries of ammunition in calendar year 1952. The cost of ammunition delivered 
through December 1952 approximated $2 billion for all claimants. 

Furthermore, with respect to appropriations after fiscal year 1951, the effect 
of the guidelines in not budgeting for Korean consumption has been to make in- 
adequate provision for the reserve of ammunition which should exist in this 
country now and in the immediate future. In other words, while Congress has 
appropriated more money than the cost of the ammunition expended in Korea, 
appropriations in fiscal year 1952 and fiscal vear 1953 have not been adequate to 
establish and maintain a satisfactory general reserve of ammunition and of 
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ductive facilities. As Secretary Stevens has testified, our overall reserves 
not what they should be. I believe that Senator Byrd has pointed out the 
erriding significance of our general reserve, and that he has emphasized the 
vads upon our general reserves necessitated by the Korean war. 
May I repeat that the effect of budgeting after the fact for Korean consump 
tion has been to postpone the physical restitution of the general reserve in this 
mtry. The Army has consistently urged that the assumption of an early 
termination of the war in Korea was invalid and that such an assumption pre 
ied budgeting for its real requirements. 
rhat assumption has been changed. The present Secretary of Defense changed 
hat assumption within a few weeks after he took office. On March 10, 1953, the 
present Secretary of the Army reported to the Seiate Armed Services Com 


ny? 
in 


In my first review of the fiscal 1954 budget I was concerned because of inade 
quate provisions for ammunition to continue the Korean war and support addi 
tional ROK divisions. At the meeting of the Armed Forces Policy Council on 
February 10 the Chief of Staff and I requested reconsideration of the 1954 budget 

\idelines. As a result, Mr. Wilson issued new guidelines to be used in the re 
study of the 1954 budget thus permitting the Department of the Army to in 
jude estimates to provide for ammunition for the full fiscal year through June 
1954 not only for United States forces in Korea but also in support of the cur- 

itly authorized ROK divisions.” 

Ammunition is now being produced in quantities sufficient partially to build 
up our general reserves after supplying our forces in the Far East. Our future 
position, regardless of whether or not Korea continues, will depend upon appro- 
priations being made available in amounts sufficient to keep the necessary facili 
ties in operation for some time to come. Under the guidance now proposed the 
Army is confident that adequate funds for ammunition will be forthcoming. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, General Decker. I would like to re- 
peat that any answers to questions involving security will be delayed 
for an executive session. We trust that you will give to us everything 
that you can in the open session, but be perfectly free to ask that they 
be delayed if security is involved. 

I may seem to be repeating sometimes with my questions, but for 
the record I would like to ask a few questions, if I may, at this time. 

General Decker, for the record would you kindly indicate to the 
committee the date on which you became Army ¢ ‘omptroller and a 
brief description of your principal military service ? 

General Decker. I became Army ¢ ‘omptroller on the first of May 
1952, Madam Chairman. I entered the Army in 1924 after graduat- 
ing, as you stated, from Lafayette College. My service has been in 
the Infantry during most of my career. During the war I became 
Chief of Staff of the Sixth Army y, under Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger, 
serving in the Southwest Pacific area. 

After the war I returned to the States and was assigned for a very 
brief period to the Department of the Army headquarters. In June 
1946 I returned to Hawaii as the Deputy Commander and Chief of 
Staff of that command. 

Upon my return from Hawaii in 1948, I commanded the Fifth In- 
fantry Division at Fort Jackson, S.C. 1 came to the Department of 

the Army in March 1950 and became budget officer, where I served 

util I became comptroller on the first of May 1952. 

The Cuamman. Would you describe the function of your office in 
the preparation of the military budget ? 

General Decker. By Public Law 216, of the 81st Congress, title IV 
of the National Security Act Amendments of 1949, the Army Comp 
troller is responsible for all budgeting, accounting, progress and sta- 
tistical reporting and internal audit within the Department of the 
Army. Budgeting is one of my responsibilities. At the present time 
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I do not exercise that responsibility directly. It is exercised by Gen- 
eral Honnen, Chief of the Budget Division. 
During the period in question I was the budget officer and operated 


W hereby 
a contre 


under General McLain. Our duty is to take instructions from higher Cn 
authority, interpret those into guidance which we must give subordi- ' That sy 
nate agencies within the Army, receive from them their estimates of the : ai gn 
funds required to do their particular job, review, in conjunction with The 
other members of the General Staff, those estimates as to adequacy, ee 
whether there is anything in them that should not be there, and then per pases 
to present those estimates to the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of the The ' 
Army for their consideration and approval. nevi a 
Following such approval or verification, as may be the case, we as i 
participate in the presentation of the estimates, to the Secretary of Seen 


Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. Following those presenta- 
tions, we then participate in the presentation of the budget to Congress. 
The CHarmMan. When are ammunition funds earmarked ? 
General Deckrr. Ammunition funds become earmarked when esti- 


priat 101 
statute. 
other w 


: ; ; : ; : How 

mates are received from an operating agency, one of which is the | 
: ™ ¢ Te cage : ; upon t 

Ordnance Corps and which has the responsibility for computing the Budeet 
detailed requirement for ammunition. That computation is made in = 


to anot 


the light of whatever guidance is passed down to the Ordnance Corps nside 
: COD: 


through normal channels. Jentt 
That estimate is first reviewed in the Office of the Assistant Chief of ; SNe 
; : . : : co before 
Staff, G-4, who is responsible for all supply and procurement activi- The | 
ties at the General Staff level. After that the estimate is presented 
to what we call in the Army a budget advisory committee, which is 
a committee composed of the budget officer as chairman, a general 
officer from each of the General Staff divisions, the Special Assistant 
to the Chief of Staff for civilian components, when civilian component 


or disa 
Gene 
ize, the 


ning o 


matters are being considered, and a representative of the Army Field park 
Forces, and those hearings then determine the Army position with ay 
respect to requests to be made of higher authority. sanshhied 
At that point the Army’s estimate of the number of rounds of am- ally én 
munition to be requested becomes formal. It is then forwarded to niche 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense where it undergoes further on sal 
review. The final determination of the number of rounds to be in- The 
cluded in the budget is made by the Secretary of Defense and the Glen 
Bureau of the Budget. The 
The Cuarrman. You referred to the fact that General Hughes rec- mittee 
ommended, in 1949, a budget of $1 billion for ammunition. Did the the vel 
then Secretary of the Army recommend the amount to higher author- vata 
ities ? ; saving 
General Decker. He did not. At that time the Army had a ceiling "i 
of approximately $4 billion, in which every item of the budget must elaine’ 
be included. That includes certain troops, certain supplies to support tak anid 
those troops, and it was only possible to devote a limited amount of ‘Cal 
money to procurement of major equipment and ammunition. audit 

So at that point it was impossible for the Secretary of the Army to tract 
include the amount requested by General Hughes in the budget for sane 
that fiscal year. cana 
The Carman. Will you explain to the committee the process of after 
partial financing and indicate when it was instituted ? anki 
General Decker. The process of partial financing, if I understand The 
your question correctly, Madam Chairman, I believe refers to a method break 
carry 
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vhereby the Chief of Ordnance is authorized to issue letter orders to 
a contractor which would actually obligate only about half—50 per- 
cent—of the funds to be ultimately committed on a particular order. 


That. system was instituted in the fall of fiscal year 1950, and was 


ontinued in effect for some time after that. It has since gone out of 
being. Iam not clear as to the exact date it was terminated. 

The Cuatrman. Did your department make use of the partial 
financing ¢ 

General Decker. It did. 

The CuarkMan. What latitude does the Department of the Army 
have in reprograming or transferring funds from one program to 
nother ¢ 

General Decker. As you are aware, Madam Chairman, the appro 
priations are limited as to transferability between appropriations by 
tatute. In order to make a transfer from one appropriation to al 
other we would have to get Congressional authority. 

However, within an ap propriation, the Department of the Army, 
upon the approval of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget, can transfer money from one program in the appropriation 
to another program in the same appropriation, If that involves any 
considerable amount of money, it is the normal procedure to obtain 

clearance of the Appropriation Committee of both House and Senate 
before that is done. 

The CuarMan. Would you tell the committee what the advantages 
or disadvantages are of that practice? 

hi» neral Decker. That has several advantages. As you would real- 

, the budget is usually made up about 18 months before the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year to which the budget pertains. It is really a 
plan. Any plan made out that far in advance is bound to have some 
defects in it when it comes to the time of executing that plan. 

Consequently, while something may have appeared of overriding 
importance at the time the budget was computed, at the time we actu- 
lly come to execute the budget, it may be that something else is of 
higher priority. It gives us that flexibility to make adjustme nts based 
on the actual facts at the time we come to spend the money. 

The Cuamman. Do you subscribe to the practice wholeheartedly ? 

General Decker. I certainly do. 

The Cuarrman. The preparedness-investigating staff of this com- 
mittee has received reports that munition contractors have, during 
the per formance of their contract, and pr ior to pr ice redetermination, 
voluntarily returned funds to the Ordnance Corps which represented 
savings which were periodically reflected in their accounting system. 

Does your office have any system whereby Army auditors can re- 
claim savings realized by the contractor where this voluntary return 
has not been made? 

General Decker. Yes; we do. The contract, of course, is subject to 
audit at the conclusion of the performance of the service of the con- 
tract. At that time any excess profits which may have appeared to 
accrue to the contractor are reclaimed for the Government. In some 
cases price renegotiation is necessary. However, that is usually done 
after the fact basis. As far as my audit people are concerned, they do 
not participate in that. 

The Cuamman. Would you tell the committee if, since the out- 
break of the Korean war, there has ever been a shortage of funds to 
carry out the ammunition program required by the Army ¢ 
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General Decker. Madam Chairman, that is a difficult question to 
answer. I think that if you consider the funds that have been made 
available to the Army on an overall basis, regardless of time, that 
I could not say that there have been inadequate funds. I think we 
must consider when the funds were made available. That is the im 
portant issue. I would say, in retrospect, that had we had more funds 
early in fiscal year 1951, that we would have had a far better situation 
insofar as our ammunition stocks are concerned at this point. 

But I think it is only fair to say that that is Monday morning quar 
terbacking, a sport in which I do not care to engage. At the time it 
appeared that the funds that we were getting were adequate. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McNeil, during the executive session, sub 
mitted information which showed that the production schedules which 
had been submitted as realistic by the Army were not met even though 
these schedules had been completely financed. 

He further indicated that if the schedules had been met, that the 
shortages in a large degree would have been eliminated. It should be 
added that these production schedules were those submitted by the 
Department of Army as being realistic. The services, I understand, 
were under directive at the time to submit realistic schedules. It 
vould seem, therefore, that, since completely financed production 
schedules were not met, the argument cannot be made that if there 
had been more money there would have been more ammunition. 

Would you care to make any observation on that statement ? 

General Decker. Yes; I would. Any production schedule is a 
target for the producer to shoot at. Unless you hold that target high, 
he will not perform the way that you want him to. The schedules that 
were made up reflected experience of World War IT. It must be 
remembered that those schedules of World War II were carried out 
under far different conditions than were the schedules between June 
vf 1950 and the time which Mr. McNeil refers to. 

A great many obstacles were met in meeting those schedules, which 
I believe General Ford can speak to better than I, and I am sure he is 
prepared to do that. But as a general statement the conditions under 
which our schedules were approached were far different than the ex- 
perience we had in the past. Consequently, our target was set unduly 
high. We were not able to meet it and a great deal of slippage did 

occur. 

The Cratrman. You stated that present production is taking care 
of needs for Korea, but only partially for reserve needs. In your 
opinion are there sufficient funds to completely meet our reserve re- 
quirements ? 

General Deckrr. Madam Chairman, may I discuss that in executive 
Session, since it is a future position ? 

The Cuarrman. I would be glad to do that. 

Senator Byrd, do you have some questions at this point? 

Senator Byrp. Yes, Madam Chairman. You are the Comptroller of 
the Army. Mr. McNeil, Assistant Secretary of Defense, is tie comp- 
troller of all three divisions. Is that correct? Army, Navy and Air 
Force? : ' 

General Decker. He is the Comptroller of the Department of 
Defense. It must be remembered that the Comptroller himself is a 
staff officer reporting to his immediate commander. 
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Mr. McNeil reports to the Secretary of Defense whereas I report 
to the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff. We do have a 
direct line of contact between our offices for exchange of technical 
information and that kind of thing, but when Mr. McNeil chooses 
to send a directive to the Department of the Army he sends it to the 
Secretary of the Army and then I get it from him. 

Senator Byrp. Are the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller), Mr. McNeil, and the Secretary of the Army between you 
and the Secretary of Defense? Do you have direct contact, official 
ontact, with Mr. McNeil? 

General Decker, I have direct contact, sir, but not insofar as 
‘command relations are concerned. As I have pointed out, the Secre- 
tary of Defense has a comptroller as a staff officer, as the Secretary 
of the Army has me as a staff officer. We report to our commander 
and the orders usually follow the chain of command rather than go 
through the staff. 

Senator Byrp. As I understand these various figures, it is admitted 
by all concerned that the amount requested by the President for am- 
munition was substantially granted by Congress. I think there was 
probably a hundred million dollars difference. 

General Decker. With one minor exception, sir. There were $235 
million in the 1953 budget which was not approved by the Congress. 
The Army itself agreed to $171 million of that reduction, based on a 
reduced combat consumption in Korea. The other $64 million was 
part of a general cut applied against the procurement and production 
appropriation and which the Army assessed against ammunition. So 
the Congress has given us substantially everything that we have 
asked for. 

Senator Byrp. Practically everything? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Just a very small percentage? 

General Decker. We make no point that Congress did not give us 
what we asked for. 

Senator Byrp. There is a difference, in the requests made by the 
Department of the Army, and those approved by the President? In 
other words, the Department of the Army requested more funds 
than the Department of Defense allowed ? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. Of course, there is a dispute about. that because Mr. 
Lovett, as I recall his testimony, said that he approved practically all 
the requests for amunition by the Department of the Army. I am 
not going into that because it seems to me that that is a controversy 
with Mr. Lovett, who had the right of recommendation direct to the 
President, and if he did not grant the appropriations which the Chief 
of Staff—do they make the request ? 

General Decker. The Secretary of the Army finally approves it. 

Senator Byrp. Then the Chiefs of Staff recommend to the Seere- 
tary, do they ? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. The Chief of Staff recommends to the 
Secretary of the Army and then the Secretary of the Army makes the 
final decision as to the amount to be requested. 

Senator Byrp. I think Secretary Pace also testified that he granted 
what was recommended. I would think, Madam Chairman, at the 
proper time the staff of the committee should compile conflicting 
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statements in the record and advice and give a statement to the 
committee exactly what each said, what the present officials of the 
Department of the Army said, what Mr. Lovett said, what Mr. Pace 
said, and so forth. I think what our committee is concerned about 
primarily is whether Congress granted the requests made, and thers 
seems to be agreement that this was done. 

General Decker. They did, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. As I understand, those requests were practically 
$5,600,000,000. There was a transfer of $700.000,000. in addition to 
that, was there not? 

General Decker. The total request granted by the Congress for 
ammunition was $5.099,000.000. That is $5,099,000,000. 

Senator Byrp. Practically $6 billion. That makes a total of $6,700.- 
000,000. ; 

General Decker. The total for the ammunition program in the 
Army is the $5,099,000,000, plus $1,600,000,000 which we have repro- 
gramed into it. So our total ammunition program within the Army 
was $6.7 billion. However, the Secretary of Defense has nothing to 
do in the budget with the approval of the $1,600,000,000 to which 
I refer. 

I am speaking only of the basic appropriations when I say that we 
received $5,099,000.000. 

Senator Byrp. With the approval of the Secretary of Defense, 
trundtere cin 'Be riiade tea other finda, can they not ? 

General Decker. Within the same appropriation, sir. The Secre- 
tary of Defense does not have authority to make transfers between 
appropriations except that in fiscal years 1950-51-52, in order to 
implement performance budgeting, which was directed in Public Law 
216, 81st Congress, the Secretary of Defense was authorized to make 
transfers between appropriations. But it was to transfer funds from 
one budget structure into another, rather than to make administrative 
transfers as a normal operating procedure. 

Senator Byrp. To what extent would that make transfers available? 

General Decker. It would not affect this program one way or an- 
other, sir, because that was simply a shuffle from one budget structure 
to another. 

Senator Byrp. The point I make is that if the Congress had not been 
in session and you needed additional funds for an emergency, that 
could have been secured by transfers? 

General Decker. If the Secretary of Defense had had some money 
available to him, and it was not earmarked for any particular purpose, 
and he was authorized by law to transfer that, we could have gotten 
some of that money. As far as I know he had no such fund in his 
possession during the period in question. 

Senator Byrp. He did transfer $600 million, did he not ? 

General Decker. I do not recall the $600 million to which you refer, 
Senator Byrd. 

General Decker. I stated $700 million, and I understood you to say 
it was $600 million. 

General Decker. We have actually reprogramed $1,600,000,000 
into the ammunition, plus the new appropriation. But that came 
from the same Procurement and Production appropriation, that the 
ammunition was in. It came from items such as vehicles, electronic 
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equipment, and other heavy items of equipment. When ammunition 
assumed a higher priority we started to put more in. 

Senator Brn. Did not section 405 give you the right to transfer! 

General Decker. Section 403 of P ublic Law 216 does, sir. It gives 
the Secretary of Defense the authority to transfer, but for the imple- 
mentation of performance budgeting only. 

Senator Byrp. Has not the President the right to authorize trans- 
fers ¢ 

General Decker. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I think that is a contradiction of the testimony that 
has been given. The authority comes from the President down, and 
| will explain it again. He has to transfer appropriations within a 
department. I understand he cannot go beyond that. 

General Decker. No, sir; the Secretary of Defense, to my knowl- 
edge, has no authority to make transfers between appropriations with- 
in the same department. 

Senator Byrp. It would have to be in the procurement division. I 
mean they could not transfer any appropriation from munitions, for 
example. 

General Decker. They could if they were in the Army. If it were 
for the procurement of an Army airplane, that money could be repro- 
gramed to purchase ammunition for the Army. 

Senator Byrp. That is what I am getting at. It gives you a tre- 
mendous field to transfer appropriation if necessary to do it in case 
of emergency. What is your procurement appropriation, for example, 
in total ¢ 

General Decker. The procurement appropriation in total has been 
on the order of $8 billion in 1951, $9 billion in 1952, $21 billion in 1953. 

Senator Byrp. Does that include airplanes / 

General Decker. It includes Army airplanes but does not include 
Air Force airplanes, of course. It includes all major equipment: 
tanks, trucks, guns, ammunition, air pl ines, electronics equipment, and 
the like. That kind of thing. 

Senator Byrp. It includes airplanes? 

General Decker. The Army-type airplane; yes, sir. The light type. 

Senator Byrp. You could transfer within the $8 billion ? 

General Decker. We could reprogram within the $8 billion; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Byrp. You use the word “reprogram,” and I use the word 
“transfer.” Maybe we are confused in that way. 

General Decker. Transfer to me implies moving from one appro- 
priation to another which we are not authorized to do. 

Senator Byrp. That is not what I mean. 

General Decker. Reprograming means moving from one item in an 
appropriation to another item in the same appropriation. 

Senator Byrp. I am speaking of a condition that may have arisen 
with respect to the ammunition appropriations whereby you need 
it to—I will use my expression—transfer funds which were not di- 
rectly appropriated for ammunition. What authority and power 
have you got to do that? 

General Decker. We can do that within the same appropri: ation 
after it is approved by the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of 
the Budget. 
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Senator Byrp. That gives you a leeway there, considerable leeway. 

General Decker. It does. 

Senator Byrp, That is the point I am making. Not only have you 
had these appropriations but you have the right to reprogram. Here 
ure the figures submitted by Mr. McNeil. I assume they are correct. 
This committee requested certain information from him with regard 
to expenditures, and appropriations, and he submitted them in 
writing. You would have confidence in his figures? 

General Decker. I would have confidence in his figures; yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. He gives the committee the information here that 
of the entire amount available, which I think is $6.7 billion, the first 
appropriations approximately 3 years ago, and up to February 28, 
of that only $2 billion had been expended. The unexpended balances 
were $4.5 billion. Do you question those figures ? 

General Decker. As of what date was that, Senator? 

Senator Byrp. This is up to February 28, 1953; of the appropria- 
tions made since the Korean war, $2 billion have been paid out. I as- 
sume by that you mean that the materials have been delivered ? 

General Decker. That is substantially correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. And that the unexpended balances were $4.5 million ? 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Byrn. So, therefore, you have only succeeded in spending 
about one-third of the appropriations ? 

I would like to ask why it was that on February 28 there was $1 
billion which had not been obligated. 

General Decker. Senator, the process of obligating the funds in 
the Army could be compared with obligating funds in any business. 
[ do not believe that any business would go out in the first quarter 
of its fiscal year and spend all the money it expects to spend during 
that fiscal year. 

The business, of course, runs along from month to month, using 
the proceeds that it gets from sales, and making its purchases 
accordingly. 

The Army is different in this respect: It makes one sale a year, and 
that sale is to the Congress, then after that time, of course, we have 
the money in hand and are free, within certain limits, to go ahead 
and obligate. 

The money, of course, must be obligated by a great many people. 
A great many contracts must be let. The organization that it would 
take to obligate all of that money in one-quarter of the fiscal year, 
should it do so, would then remain idle for the other three-quarters 
of the fiscal year. 

So we have to stage the obligation of money over a longer period 
because of the workload involved and the number of people we can 
put on that kind of work. 

Another thing that I think is important to consider is that all 
of your contracts which were let previously do not terminate at the 
same time. Some of them may terminate, let’s say, 9 months after 
the beginning of the fiscal year. 

That is the proper point to place a reorder on that contract because 
if it is done before then, you have already committed the Govern- 
ment when you put your name on the dotted line; you have created 
an obligation to pay the contractor. 
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If you then cancel the contract due to some equtingme y which you 
have not anticipated, it will cost you about 25 percent of the value 
of the contract, from which you get nothing. 

So it is really good business to delay the letting of those contracts 
until the most oieunananene moment for the Government. 

Senator Byrp. It is not good business if we need action to fight a 
war, is it? 

General Decker. Senator, I do not think that we can exactly relate 
the amount of action we are getting at any particular time with the 
amount of funds and the rapidity of the obligation, because those 
funds will probably be obligated to some contractor who already has 
money to let his contract run. 

This is merely an extension of the contract. So the money, even 
if obligated, would lie idle until the previous funds allocated 
that contract 

Senator Byrp. The fact is you cannot get deliveries until you first 
make a contract. 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. | am speaking of a 3-year period. I am speaking 
of a period in which we were engaged in a war. It does seem to 
me that if this emergency were acute, as I assume you thought that 
it was, because we were depleting our stockpile here in this country 
in order to supply the Korean war, it seems strange to me that as 
late as the 28th of this February you had $1 billion not under con- 
tract, of money that had been appropriated a considerable period 
before. 

General Decker. That is owing to the process which I have 
attempted to describe, Senator. There is also another factor which 
enters into it, and that is that during the fiscal year 1953 there has 
been reprogramed into ammunition through savings and reimburse- 
ments and other things, approximately $900 million. 

That money has become available at various times since the begin 
ning of the fiscal year. 

Senator Byrp. Do you agree with Secretary Pace that there were 
practically no deliveries for Korean ammunition, from appropria 
tions for Korean ammunition, for 2 years after they were made? 

General Decker. I think that we began to get deliveries approxi 
mately 18 months after the ane were let. 

Senator Byrp. He stated before this committer that the Korean 
war was fed nearly exclusively from our stockpile at home for nearly 
2 years. 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. Do you agree with Secretary Pace that that stock 
pile here was seriously depleted in that time ¢ 

General Decker. I will say that our stockpile has been seriously de- 
pleted, although that is a matter which I would prefer to have Gen- 
eral Palmer testify to. 

Senator Brrp. So what we have done is rob Peter to pay Paul. We 
have taken away the stockpile at home, which is essential to our world- 
wide defense, and sent it to Korea, and we have not got the ammu- 
nition for which appropriations were made since the Korean war. 
Is that a correct statement ? 

General Decker. I would say that we have had to finance the Ko- 
rean war out of our stockpile because of the lead time involved. 
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Senator Byrn. If you had gotten ammunition sooner—when the 
appropriations were made near ly 3 years ago—we would not have had 
to finance it, as you expressed it, to the extent that we have, thereby 
depleting the stockpile at home, which to my judgment is the most 
serious part of this whole matter that we are now considering. 

General Decker. Senator, you there touched on the very heart of 
this whole matter. Had we had funds available sooner, and been able 
to obligate them sooner, had we had more funds at the start- 

Senator Byrp. If you had not obligated the funds that you had, how 

can you argue that you needed more funds? Why did you not use 
what you had? 

General Decker. We did, sir. 

Senator a rD. You did not use $1 billion up to the 28th of Feburary 
of this year. Ido not think that you can plead the lack of funds when 
you re use the money that was given to you in the way of con- 
tracts, and you cannot get ammunition until you make a contract. 

General Decker. Senator, the only funds that really would have 
affected ammunition in Korea at this point were the fiscal year 1951 
funds. I will explain that to you. 

Let’s take the case of the money appropriated on January 6, 1951, 
which is the second supplemental appropriation. It was a large 
amount of money that the Army got in that fiscal year. That was 
January. 

A contract let then could be expected to produce ammunition from 
a new facility about June 1952. 

That is the beginning of production. That is not the end. That 
contract will run on probably for a year, because that is the way the 
Ordnance tries to let them, so that the contractor is established for 
a year. 

‘So that ammunition would be delivered over a period—— 

Senator Byrp. What fiscal year did you mention ? 

General Decker. The appropriation in January 1951, sir. That is 
fiscal year 1951. That was the second supplemental appropriation 
bill. 

That delivery of ammunition will run, then, from June 1952 until 
June 1953, the year’s contract which we have let. Any money be- 
coming available on the Ist of June 1952—that is the beginning of 
fiscal year—— 

Senator Byrp. You mean July. 

General Decker. I mean the Ist of July 1951, that would be the 
beginning of fiscal year 1952, with the 18 months lead time for a new 
facility, could not produce ammunition until December 1952. 

Even if that money were placed on a contract already in being, since 
that contractor has already gotten enough money to run him from 
June of 1952 to June of 1953, all this would be doing would be extend- 
ing that contract, or if he had the capacity, you might increase the 
rate of production in that particular plant. 

So really the 1952 money is not applicable to the period about which 
we are talking. 

Senator Byrp, This was not 1952 money. This money was avail- 
able in the fiscal year 1951, which made it available after the 1st of 
July 1950; did it not? 

General Decker. Fiscal year 19 

Senator Byrn. Fiscal year 1951 against July 1, 1950. 
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General Decker. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. That is when you got your $2,106 million. 

General Decker. No, sir; we did not. That money became avail- 
\ble in four installments. The regular fiscal 1951 budget, which was 
ipproved on the 6th of September 1950, contained slightly less than 
$30 million for ammunition. 

The first supplemental appropriation, which was approved on the 
27th of September 1950, included $374 million for ammunition. 

The second supplemental appropriation, which became available on 
the 6th of January 1951, included $1,452 million for ammunition. 

The fourth supplemental appropriation, which became available on 
the 3lst of May 1951, only 30 days before the end of the fiscal year, 
includes $250 million. 

So the money became available in fiscal year 1951 in four install- 
ments. It was not all available at the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Lovett testified that $663 million was made 
available, of ammunition funds to the Army, in September 1950, and 
that by January 1951, none of this money had been obligated for 
ammunition, 4 months later. 

General Decker. I think that Mr. Lovett is referring to a transac- 
tion wherein the Army attempted to make use of some MDAP money 
which was not being used at that time. The Army was uneasy ane 
the passage of the first supple ‘mental appropriation in the fise al yea 

1951, having obtained only $374 million for ammunition. 

At that time we had been allocated $1.9 billion for MDAP activities, 
of which $800 million was on a firm program. The rest of this money 
was unused because there had been no firm program established. 

The Army proposed to the Secretary of Defense that he make 
arrangements with the Secretary of State for the Army to borrow 
that money and make use of it until the second supplemental appro- 
priation was passed. 

Senator Byrp. But you got the money. 

General Decker. We got the money. 

Senator Byrp. When 1 speak of money, I do not always speak of 
money that was appropriated but money that you had. 

General Decker. May I continue with this, Senator, because I think 
it is extremely important that this question be fully answered, 

The Army did get the money, and it got it on the 28th of September. 
If you will recall the situation that existed at that time, it was im- 
mediately after the Inchon landing, things were looking good in Korea 
there was hope that the war would not last too long, we. received in- 
structions from the Secretary of the Army that we must not commit 
that money to such a degree that we would be embarrassed later on if 
the war should suddenly terminate and we would be unable to repay 
this money to MDAP. 

Senator Henprickson. What date was this? 

General Decker. The 28th of September, when the money was made 
available ? 

The CuarrmMan. That was the Secretary of the Army that gave that 
instruction ¢ 

General Decker. That isright. The Secretary of the Army gave us 
those instructions. Consequently, the Budget Advisory Committee, 
of which I have spoken, reviewed the program submitted by the 
technical services for the use of that money, and the only one that was 
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approved was $172 million for ammunition, which was funded to the 
Ordnance Corps for their use. 

The Cuatrman. Right at that time, General, were you not asking 
for the supplemental appropriation ¢ 

General Droxer. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Even when the Secretary of the Army was sug- 
gesting that we might not need more ammunition / 

General Decker. Yes, we were. 

Senator Byrp. Here is something that confuses me a great deal: In 
fiscal year 1951, which was perhaps a critical period, the Army asked 
for less money than was given, according to Mr. MeNeil’s statement. 
The Army asked for $1,904 million, and the Department of Defense 
recommended $2,105 million, the President recommended $2,106 mil 
lion, and Congress granted $2,106 million. 

General Decker. I would like to explain that, sir. The Army sub 
mitted its second supplemental estimate on the 23d of October 195v. 
‘That was based on certain guidance that we had received at that 
time from the Secretary of Defense. 

That budget went to the Office of Secretary of Defense for review, 
and it was in the process of review about the 22d of November, when. 
as a result of certain recommendations that had been made, the 
National Security Council advised that the Nation should assume a 
greater posture of readiness than it had. 

We had submitted estimates which were pretty much on a flash basis 
because of the time involved, which indicated the money that it would 
take to provide the degree of readiness that the National Security 
Council advocated. 

That money was phased over a period of 5 years, from 1951 through 
1955. The Army’s portion of that was considerable. The National 
Security Council approved the fiscal year 1951, part of that proposed 
program, and the Army was directed to include additional funds in 
its budget for that purpose. 

So the $200 million that the Secret: iry of Defense said was added 
to the Army budget was a part of an overall addition of $870 million 
to the Army budget which was the outcome of an action directed by 
the National Security Council. 

Senator Byrv. Did any official give you any intimation or directive 
that you should not proceed energetically to get ammunition manu- 
factured by reason of the thought that the Korean war would end in 
the fall of 1950? 


Was it the policy of the Department of Defense that you assumed 
the Korean war would end in 1950? 

General Decker. That policy came out as an assumption in budget 
guidance we received from the Secretary of Defense on the 27th of 
September 1950. That was the first—— 

Senator Byrp. In what form did that come? Have you the exact 
language of that assumption ? ; 

General Decker. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Byro. Whosigned it? In other words, what the committee 
wants to know is who gave the slowdown order that we should not get 
ammunition ? 

General Decker. This was included in a statement of general as- 
sumptions 

Senator Byrp. Explain what general assumptions are. 
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General Decker. Those are the rules under which we are directed 


to compute the budget. Assumption one is that combat operations in 
Korea will be cone luded by June 30, 1951. That was the significant 
one. 


Senator Byrp. What was the date of that ¢ 

General Decker. This is a memorandum dated 27th of September 
1950. 

Senator Brrp. Who signed that / 

General Decker. General Marshall, Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Byrp. He signed it ¢ 

General Decker. He signed the memorandum; yes, sir. I doubt 
that, he prepared it. 

Senator Byrp. Did you get another memorandum after the Chinese 
Communists came into the war, in December 1950 ¢ 

General Decker. Yes, sir; we received several memorandums after 
that time. At the time the Chinese Communists came imto the war, 
in late November, our budget had already been submitted. That was 
the second supplemental budget. It was before the Congress for 
review. It was too late to make any substantial change in it at that 
point. 

So during our hearings before the committees we informed them 
that we, in view of what had happened in Korea, were going ahead 
with a much larger program than was anticipated in the second sup- 
plemental budget. 

They agreed to that, they said “go ahead and start the program and 
come back and tell us later what it costs.” 

That was the result of the Chinese Communists’ intervention. The 
next supplemental budget was started by directives issued from the 
Secretary of Defense on the 6th of January. That was to be a budget 
which included not only supplemental funds for the remainder “of 
fiscal year 1951—— 

Senator Byrrp. I would like to have you read the exact language 
again. That was a directive, as I understand it, for you not to plan 
for war beyond June 30,1951. Is that correct ? 

General Decker. The assumption was that there would not be 
any 

Senator Byrp. Read the language of it. It seems to me that is a 
pretty vital point. Here we are at war and somebody undertakes to 
say that the war will be ended, without having any information to 
that effect, on a certain date. 

General Decker. It says, “Combat operations in Korea will be 
concluded by June 30, 1951.” 

There are some other significant aspects of these guidelines which 
I think should be brought out to the committee, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I would like to hear it all. That is a very inter- 
esting thing, to conduct a war and nm set a date when it is going 


to be concluded and not be prepared to continue the war after that 
date. 


General Decker (reading) : 





To assure that industry will achieve and retain a high M-day capacity, to permit 
orderly implementation of controls authorized by the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, and to reduce infiationary pressures, it is essential to avoid peaking 
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greatly reducing actual production. 

Approved procurement will therefore be phased and balanced to the maximum 
extent possibe to provide tooling facilities to assure an M-day production poten- 
tial capable of active expansion, and long lead items during fiscal year 1953—54 
at as high a rate as possible within approved requirements. 


industry in fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952, thereafter discontinuing or ; (The m 
; 
| Memorand 


Senator Byrrp. That was in September 1950? 


General Decker. September 1950. Guidane 
Senator Byrp. When they finally decided—did the Chiefs of Staff the er 
approve that ? ae 
General Decker. No, sir. These were budget assumptions that Military 
came from the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Staff rece 
Senator Byrp. That is not a budget assumption, that is a matter of of eat 
national policy, not to plan to fight an existing war after a given mThe de 
date. partment: 
Do you mean to say that the Chiefs of Staff were not consulted? utilized 1 
General Decker. The Chiefs of Staff, so far as I know, Senator. — 


had no part in that assumption, and T believe that is borne out by the 
fact that they tried subsequently to have it changed. 

Senator Byrp. That is a very remarkable thing. We are in a 
war; and we permit somebody to say that that war is going to end 


pl eparati 





on a certain date, the procurement authorities are told not to prepare In the 
for the war beyond that date, and the Chiefs of Staff are not con- fiscal yet 
sulted. Is that correct? i. as 
General Decker. Senator, I cannot tell you whether the Chiefs of for oblig 
Staff were consulted or not. That would be beyond my knowledge. 3. Pri 
Senator Byrp. Is that the way the Department of Defense is run? ( 
Is it true that a vital military question involving procurement of 9 
ammunition is determined by somebody other than the Chief of Staff, ( 
who tells you not to try to get it because he thinks that war is going tha 
to end on a certain date? Gor 
General Decker. The Chiefs of Staff made recommendations to 4. " 
the duction 
Senator Byrp. Do you have them there? peaking 
General Decker. No, sir. or gret 
Senator Kerauver. Senator Byrd, maybe the accompanying letter be phas 
from General Marshall would give some light on just who partic- tia 
ipated, 
Senator Henprickson. Madam Chairman, should not'that letter go in 
into the record ? _ re 
a : ©. ae 
The CHarrmMan. Indeed. seeks 
Senator Keravuver. It seems to be short. Is it secret? units 
General Decker. The letter is classified “Confidential.” I believe (c) pl 
time has removed the classification. submi 
Senator Henprickson. It can go into the record in closed session. ne 
Senator Byrp. I think it is perfectly proper for that to go into the "6. 1 
record. It happened years ago. There is nothing there as to the dustri 
future plans of the War Department. I move it be read. above 
Senator Kerauver. Madam Chairman. Did you not agree, General oe 
Decker, that it would not do any harm ? wee | 
General Decker. I think time has removed any classification and i to th 
consideration of security in sonnection with this letter. 4 rehal 
The Cuamman. We will include this in the record at this point. 1° 
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(The material referred to is as follows: ) 


, SEPTEMBER 27, 1950. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 
The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Guidance for the third supplemental budget request for fiscal year 1951 and 
the budget request for fiscal year 1952, to be submitted in accordance with the 
schedule set forth in the memorandum from the Secretary of Defense dated 
September 13, 1950, is provided us follows: 

Military strengths and program objectives as set forth in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommendations of September 22 are hereby approved for the purpose 
of preparation and submittal of detailed budget justifications, except as they are 
modified by the statement of general assumptions enclosed with this memorandum. 

The detailed statements of program objectives submitted by the three De- 
partments and incorporated in the Joint Chiefs paper of September 22 may be 
itilized initially in the preparation of budget estimates, except as they are 
modified by the statement of general assumptions. 

Further consideration will be given to the specific items during the budget 
preparation and review. 

(Signed) G. C. MARSHALL. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL ASSUMPTIONS 


In the preparation of budget estimates for the third supplemental request for 
fiscal year 1951 and for fiscal year 1952, it will be assumed that 

1. Combat operations in Korea will be concluded by June 1951. 

». The third supplemental fiscal year 1951 appropriations will be available 
for obligation January 1, 1951. 

3. Price levels for— 

(a) Units of peculiarly military material will take into consideration 
the economies of volume production and the expenditure of funds, other 
than that contained in unit. price, for tooling facilities. 

(b) Units of civilian- and commercial-type material will not advance more 
than 5 percent beyond July 1, 1950, experience. (Bureau of the Budget 
Government-wide assumptions. ) 

4. To assure that industry will achieve and retain a high M-day capacity, 
to permit orderly implementation of controls authorized by the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, and to reduce inflationary pressures, it is essential to avoid 
peaking industry in fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952, thereafter discontinuing 
or greatly reducing actual production. Approved procurement will, therefore, 
be phased and balanced to the maximum extent possible to 

(a) Provide tooling and facilities to insure an M-Day production poten- 
tial capable of rapid expansion. 

(b) Maintain actual production of critical and long lead time items dur- 
ing fiscal years 1953-54 at as high a rate as practical within approved 
requirements. 

5. Proeurement will provide new aircraft in sufficient numbers (a) to replace 
losses in Korea as required, ()) to maintain the number of aircraft assigned to 
units of approved forces on a peacetime attrition and obsolescence basis, and 
(¢c) planned procurement for war reserve of modern aircraft. (Item (¢) to be 
submitted with the estimates for the fiseal year 1951 supplemental and the regu- 
lar fiscal year 1952 budget as a separate identifiable item for review and ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Defense.) 

6. The requirement for a mobilization base will be provided through the in 
dustrial mobilization program or through establishment of production capabilities 
above actual deliveries, but not by procurement in excess of the quantities neces 
sary to maintain planned forces and build up mobilization war reserves to ap- 
proved levels. 

7. In planning new procurement programs full consideration will be given 
to the utilization of existing equipment which can be rebuilt, modernized, or 
rehabilitated in lieu of new procurement. Stock levels and pipeline expected 
to exist on July 1, 1951, as a result of the Korean operation will be taken into 
consideration in computing the fiscal year 1952 requirements. 
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8. Adjustments will be made in imitial planning figures for the 1951 supple 
ment for combat losses, consumption, attrition, and obsolescence so as not to 
exceed the actual experience from the Korean operation. : 

9. For acquisition and construction of real property 

(a) Public works appropriation requests for fiscal year 1951 and fiscal! 
year 1952 to meet the additional requirements of the services will be limited 
to projects which must be under contract during the budget year. 

(b) Sufficient funds will be provided for Alaska mainland to raise the 
annual level of construction expenditures in 1951 to the maximum feasible 
(presently estimated at $139 million) and to the maximum feasible (pres- 
ently estimate at $150 million) for subsequent years until the entire program 
is substantially completed 

(c) Planning funds for definitive projects should be included in the budget 
at least one fiscal year in advance of funds for construction. 

(d) Construction at permanent stations will be in conformance with the 
policy established by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
memorandum toe the three services dated Angust 7, 1950. The policy will be 
applied to all construction which has not been previously started regardless 
of the year of appropriation. Construction of an economic life of 10-2) 
years will be used in locations where, although the need is not demonstrably 
permanent, the facilities to be provided will become a part of the overa!! 
establishment even though subsequently to be maintained on an inactive 
basis. Temporary construction (5-year life) will be used only in locations 
where the requirements are clearly temporary and subsequent removal of 
the structure will not adversely affect the establishment to be maintained 

(e) Space allowance for troop housing will be: 

(1) For permanent and 10-20 year construction, 72 square feet per 
man, exclusive of stairways, toilets, furnace rooms, and other common 
areas, 

(2) For temporary construction, 60 square feet per man, exclusive 
of stairways, toilets, furnace rooms, and other common areas. 

10. Reactivation and construction of command facilities will be held to a 
minimum consistent with the phasing of planned forces. 

11. Estimates for deferred maintenance of facilities will be limited to that 
necessary for continued safe and efficient operations. 

12. Obligational authority will not be requested earlier than is required to 
provide for necessary lead time. 

13. The buildup of military personnel will be phased—consistent with approved 
force and deployment requirements—to avoid to the maximum extent practicable 
a peaking of the training load, and to provide for an orderly replacement of per 
sonnel leaving the military forces upon completion of service in future years 

14. The military personnel plan, including the promotion plan and grade and 
rank structure, will be based on approved strengths, composition, and missions 
(Preliminary personnel plans will be submitted to this office by October 10 for 
review and approval.) 

15. Military personnel will not be regularly employed in civilian type positions. 
Military personnel in noncombat type units and administrative and logistical 
support; and civilian personnel will be increased only to the extent of definitely 
demonstrable increased workload. 

16. Funds will be provided for movement of dependents overseas only on the 
basis of approved Joint Chiefs of Staff policy for such movement, and where 
facilities are available and the international situation permits. 

17. The number of permanent change of station moves will be held to an 
absolute minimum consistent with the deployment and mission of the services. 

18. Proficiency flying will be limited to a maximum of 80 first pilot hours per 
year and administrative and similar types of flying will be held to an absolute 
minimum 

19. Equipment maintenance and overhaul estimates will reflect economies 
as a result of new equipment being delivered. 

20. Estimates for research and development will be in accordance with the 
general assumptions and program objectives recommended by the Chairman, 
Research and Development Board, in RDB 265/47 dated September 22, 1950. 
(After being reviewed in the military departments, these estimates will be sub- 
mitted to the Chairman, Research and Development Board, by October 17 for 
review and recommendations to the Secretary of Defense.) 

21. Estimates for industrial mobilization will be in accordance with the pro- 
gram objectives of the Munitions Board. (After being reviewed in the military 
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departments, these estimates will be submitted to the Chairman of the Munitions 
Board by October 17 for review and recommendation to the Secretary of Defense. ) 

The Cuarrman. There is a quorum on and the committee has to go 
over to answer the call. May we recess for 20 minutes ¢ 

Senator Byrn. I think this is very much more important than going 
over to answer a quorum call and hear somebody speaking. 

The Cuamman. The members who wish to may go. The balance 
of us will remain. 

Senator Henprickson. I understand, Madam Chairman, that Sen- 
ator Morse has demanded that we all answer. 

The Cuarrman. If they cannot get any orders. 

Senator Byrp. I do not acknowledge any orders from Senator 
Morse. I think this is vital and more important than hearing him 
speak. Iam not going. 

The Cuamman. The committee has permission to sit. We will sit 
during the sessions. However, if there is not a quorum, if they can- 
not get a quorum, we will be obliged to go over and make up the 
quorum. Otherwise, those of the committee who want to go may go 
at this time and the rest of us will sit through the meeting. 

Senator Cooper / 

Senator Coorer. Will Senator Byrd yield ? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Senator Coorrer. General Decker, is it true that this policy guidance 
comes down from the Secretary of Defense with recommendations by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Decker. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are by law advisers of 
the Secretary of Defense. They make certain recommendations to 
him. He has the authority to approve or disapprove the recommenda- 
tions. 

When we get them in connection with the budget it may be that the 
complete recommendations of the Chief of Staff to the Secretary of 
Defense have been modified in some way. But then there are other 
considerations in which the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not participate, 
such as the production schedule, and that sort of thing, which is 

Senator Cooper. Won’t the Joint Chiefs of Staff have participated 
in this question of policy guidance—that there would be an assump- 
tion that the war would not continue after June 30, 1951? 

General Decker. That assumption must be considered in the light 
in which it was made, and that was for budgetary purposes only. It 
was not a national decision that the war would be over on that date, 
It simply said that for budgetary purposes 

Senator Byrrp. Procurement? 

General Decker. That is right. 

Senator Byrrp. You cannot fight a war without procurement. 

General Decker. That is correct. I do not mean that it reflected 
the thinking of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the war would be over. 

Senator Coorer. Can you answer the question if the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff did participate, did take part in this decision, whatever it is, 
or a budgetary decision ¢ 

General Decker. As I say, I cannot speak from my own personal 
knowledge. In my opinion the Joint Chiefs of Staff had nothing to 
do with that assumption. 

Senator Cooper. You mean they were not consulted ? 
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General Decker. I cannot speak to that, sir. I do not know. 

The Cuatmman. Will the Senator yield for another question ? 

Senator Byrrp. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. General, if it was by the budget people, by order 
of the budget people, with their approval, does that not mean that it 
was a national policy ? 

General Decxer. I believe that the views reflected in our budget 
guidance stem from national policy, yes. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, the budget is the President, and the 
President sets the national policy. Thank you, Senator Byrd. 

Senator Kerauver. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Byrn. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. I think we should get that clear. The budget 
policy we are talking about here is not the budget policy of the Bureau 
of the Budget. It is the budget policy of the Defense Department. 
Is that correct ¢ 

General Decker. Senator, I do not know how far back in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government this may go. It may involve the 
Bureau of the Budget; it may have even come from the President. I 
am not prepared to speak on that particular point. All I know is that 
we received it from our next higher echelon, which was the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you know if the Bureau of the Budget had 
a similar directive for their budgeting operations, as that which you 
have testified about ? 

General Decker. I would say offhand that they did not because 
there would be no agency outside of the Department of Defense that 
would become concerned in this kind of assumption. 

Senator Keravuver. The Bureau of the Budget passes on the budget 
after you get through with it in your Department ? 

General Decker. Yes. 

Senator Keravver. So it would seem that they would also be guided 
by the same rules or the same policy. Of course, if you do not know, 
I do not want you to venture a guess. I think that is very important, 
Madam Chairman. 

General Decker. I would say this, as a matter of fact: and that 
is that the Bureau of the Budget in marking up our budget marked 
it up in the light of that assumption. 

The Cuatrman, And the Bureau of the Budget does have a repre- 
sentative sit with your budget people ? 

Senator Byrp. That is a determination of course of national policy, 
because you cannot fight a war without procurement. I see by look- 
ing at this directive further that it relates to airplanes, too. 

Procurement will provide new aircraft in sufficient numbers, (a) to replace 
losses in Korea as required, (0) to maintain the number of aircraft assigned 
to units of approved forces on a peacetime attrition operations basis, (¢) plan 
procurement for war reserve of modern aircraft. 

It would seem that that may account for the fact that we have been 
short of aircraft over there. That is a most astonishing thing, that a 
matter of such supreme national importance would be decided without 
consultation both with the President and the Chiefs of Staff. 

If you say the war is going to end on a certain date, that is more 
or less a directive to you not to plan for procurement and other things 
necessary to fight the war after that date. Is that not right? 
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General Decker. That is exactly correct, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I think it is a matter of extreme importance. Maybe 
we will find out why we have been short of airplanes, in addition 
to ammunition. 

The Cuarrman. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Byrp. I will yield. 

The Cuarrman. This may be of great enough importance so that 
the people who had to do with this matter will be called before the 
committee. 

Senator Byrp. Madam Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
that in toto in the record, 

The Caarman. Without objection it will be inserted in the record, 

Senator Byrp. Do you have another letter from General Marshall 
that you want to read ? 

General Decker. No, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. What was that answer? 

General Decker. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. This letter has not been read to the committee. 

General Decker. Would you like me to read it, sir? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

General Decker. This is from the office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C., September 27, 1950: 

Memorandum to the Secretary of the Army, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary 
of the Air Force, and Assistant Secretary of Defense and Comptroller of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: Guidance for the third supplemental budget 
and I might say at this point that that became the second 
supplemental— 
request for fiscal year 1951 and budget request for fiscal year 1952, to be 
submitted in accordance with the schedule set forth in the memorandum from 
the Secretary of Defense dated September 13, 1950, is provided as follows: 

Military strengths and program objectives as set forth in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff recommendations of September 22 are hereby approved for the purpose 
of preparation and submittal of detailed budget justifications, except as they 
are modified by the Statement of General Assumptions enclosed with this 
memorandum, 

The detailed statements of program objectives submitted by the three Depart- 
ments and incorporated in the Joint Chiefs paper of September 22 may be 
utilized initially in the preparation of budget estimates, except as they are 
modified by the Statement of General Assumptions. 

Further consideration will be given to the specific items during the budget 
preparation and review. 

I believe in order to understand this situation thoroughly it would 
be well if I went a little bit into the background of what was happen- 
ing at that time. 

During the preparation of the first supplemental in fiscal 1951 
submitted 3 in July, a serious question was raised as to the degree of 
mobilization readiness which was to be obtained by the three services, 
one as compared to the other. 

That matter was worked on at great length and finally, on Sep- 
tember 7, the three Secretaries of. the Departments and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff got together and laid down certain ground rules which 
they thought equalized the position to be attained by the three services. 

Senator Byrn. That is in 1950? 

General Decker. This is in 1950, that is correct, sir. On the basis 
of those assumptions the services each prepared their own particular 
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program objectives, as they were called, which set forth what the 
services would try to do and when they would try to do it. 

That was then accepted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff—those program 
objectives, as developed by the services and that is what General 
Marshall is referring to in this memoradum. 

The CHatrman. And General Marshall was then Secretary of 
Defense ? 

General Decker. He was. He had just come into the job. I do 
not believe he had been there but a couple of days. 

(General Marshall became Secretary of Defense on September 21, 1950.) 

Senator Byrp. This letter refers to the Chief of Staff recommenda- 
tions of September 22. Are those recommendations in line with the 
theory that the war would end on June 30, 1951? 

General Decker. No. There was no assumption in what the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff proposed that indicated the date of termination of the 
war. 

[ would think it might be helpful to the committee if I should sub- 
mit the program objectives which the Army had established, in accord- 
ance with this Joint Chiefs of Staff paper on September 22. 

Those are classified “top secret” and I think some degree of classi- 
fication should be retained on that document. 

The Cuatrman. We most certainly would appreciate anything hav- 
ing to do with the objectives of the war, General. We have not been 
able thus far to get anything in that direction. If you will hold that 
for the executive session, we will go into that. 

General Decker. I will hold that and go into it in executive session. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Byrp. General, after you got this directive to sit on your 
hands, so to speak, and plan only up to July 1, 9 months, when it takes, 
as you stated, about 18 months to get any deliveries on ammunition— 
is that correct ¢ 

General Decker. Initial deliveries from new production. 

Senator Byrp. And how much on an aircraft? 

The reason I mention aircraft is that this directive seems to refer 
to that also. 

General Decker. Of course, that directive referred to all three of 
the military departments. In that case, it referred to—— 

Senator Brrp. How long would it take to get delivery of an average 
aircraft, say a jet plane? 

General Decker. That is completely out of my field. 

Senator Byrp. It takes a good while, does it not ? 

General Decker. It takes 3 or 4 years. 

Senator Byrp. How can you plan a 9-months’ war and get deliv- 
eries of anything in that time? You certainly did not get any, so 
far as I can find out, within that period. 

General Decker. That is, of course, the real difficulty in building 
up our reserve. I think, had we anticipated a continuation of the 
war and budgeted for it, we would have had more of a reserve. 

Senator Byrp. When did the authorities realize that this was not 
a police action ? 

General Decker. I believe that when the Chinese Communists got 
into the war there came a realization that this was more than had 
originally been anticipated. 
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Sertitor Brrp. How long did it take them to change this directive 
of September 27, 1950? 

General Decker. That directive has never been changed, sir, al 
though there was another budget directive that came out in January 
1951. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, this directive was supposed to con- 
tinue from September 1950 to June 30, 1951¢ Is that it? 

General Decker. Of course that was only for the preparation of 
the fiscal year 1951, second supplemental budget, which was water 
over the dam at that time. 

Senator Byrp. Even after the Chinese Communists got into it, there 
was no other directive which changed this assumption which is con- 
tained in this directive. 

General Decker. Not insofar as the termination of the war was 
concerned, That was not changed because, as I say— 

Senator Byrrp. I am not talking about termination of the war. Did 
you get orders to expedite or push things along 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. These instructions seem to me to tell you not to do 
anything because you could not get anything delive red in 9 months. 
Why would you want to make a contract 4 

General Decker. The target was changed at that time. First there 
was a degree of optimism. In September it was thought the war would 
be over at an early date. When the Chinese Communists came in it 
caused a reappraisal of the entire—— 

Senator Byrp. When was the change and how was that indicated ¢ 
Did they do it by directives, by letters, by conferences or what ? 

General Decker. It came out of a series of studies which the Na- 
tional Security Council conducted in 1950. 

Senator Byrrp. Did you get any other directive or letter along this 
line? 

General Decker. Yes. We got further guidance. 

Senator Byrp. Will you read what else you got? 

General Decker. It was in the third supple mental and the fiscal 1952 
budget. In this field, Senator, we are getting into the area of plans 
which I believe might better be discussed in executive session. 

Senator Byarp. I disagree to the extent that anything in the past, in 
my judgment, should be available to the people of America. Our boys 
are being killed over there. We are spending billions and billions of 
dollars. We are entitled to know what happened in the past, not our 
plans for the future, 

General Decker. I will try to answer it without violating any se- 
curity. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Byrd, will you yield? 

Senator Byrn. Yes. 

Senator Coorrr. Is this a correct statement: You said a minute ago 
that the assumption was for the budget in 1952, that the war would 
end on June 30, 1951. That is, was your 1953 budget also guided by 
an assumption that the war would end on June 30, 19527 

Genera! Decker. That is correct. 

Senator Coorrr. There has never been any change in the assumption 
that the war would end on the date preceding the beginning of the 
new fiscal year budget ? 
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General Drucker. That is correct. That has since been changed by 
the new Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Coorrr. Even after the Chinese intervention, and after all 
the ups and downs of the war, that basic assumption or guidance which 
was laid down in that directive of the 27th, has never been changed? 

General Decker. No, sir; it has not been changed. Again, I point 
out that that was guidance for the preparation of a budget which 
really became water over the dam when the budget was passed by 
Congress. 

So that there would be no reason to revise that particular paper. 

Senator Henprickson. But still it grew out of national policy, did 
it not ¢ 

General Decker. I assume it did, sir. 
policy. 

Senator Byrp. Madam Chairman, I have only one more question. I 
have already taken too much time. You repeatedly said that the 
budget was not important. A little while back you thought it was 
very important. 

General Decker. If I created that impression, I was entirely wrong. 

Senator Byrp. You said this directive was only for the budget. It 
seems to me that your previous testimony was that the budget was 
extremely important if this country is to be prepared, to get a military 
defense. We know that. The budget is important; it affects air- 
planes, and all the implements of war. 

General Decker. Exactly. 

Senator Byrp. I do not see why you should minimize the budget 
now and I will not magnify it because you cannot. The budget is 
the basis of the war. You cannot fight a war without an appro- 
priation. 

General Decker. I agree. 

Senator Byrp. Why do you say this is not material because it refers 
to the budget ? 

General Decker. I did not say it was not material. I said this 
was not a military consideration arrived at that the war would be 

over by that time. It was a guide line to use in preparing the budget 
only. 

Senator Byrp. Perhaps I do not understand the English language 
“combat operations in Korea will be concluded by December 30, 1951.” 

Could there be anything plainer than that ? 

General Decker. No, sir. That is plainly stated. 
that was only to provide guidance in budgeting—— 

Senator Byrp. e not budgeting a vital essential to the conduct of 
any war? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You have to have a budget, you have to have appro- 
priations, you have to make contracts, you have to make contracts 
and get implements of war. 

General Decker. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. That is the first step. You cannot do anything with- 
out the budget. I think it is very important. I will not take any 
more time, Madam Chairman. I will ask my questions in executive 
session. 

The Cuamman. General Decker, if I understand correctly, that 
letter is still in the files and in effect. While it was only for the 
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purpose of budgeting at the moment, it never has been recalled or 
changed ¢ 

General Decker. No; it has not. 

The CuarrmMan. Have there been any letters since that time along 
the same lines? 

General Decker. Yes; a great many letters. We receive a letter 
similar to that when each budget is pr epared. In some cases we get 
more than one letter in connection with a particular budget. 

The next one we received pertained to the fourth supplemental 
oper ventstion. 

Senator Byrp. I have one more question. Do they contain the same 
language “combat operations in Korea will be conciuded by the 30th” 
of the following June? These subsequent directives? 

General Decker. I do not believe that the one that came out on 
the 6th of January actually included that assumption. The subse- 
quent budget directives for fiscal years 1952 and 1953 did—— 

Senator Byrp. Contain that exact language? 

General Decker. Not the er language, because it was meant to 
apply to a different fiscal ye 

Senator Byrp. I undeestand that. Did it contain the exact Jan- 
guage except the change in date? 

General Decker. In essence it had exactly the same meaning. I 
do not know that the words were the same. 

Senator Byrrp. I would like for the sake of the record to insert all 
those directives. 

The CuarrMan. Will you furnish all of those for the record, if 
you will? 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Subsequently, the Department of the Army filed two classified documents with 
the committee titled “Budgetary Guidance and Related Matters Bearing on Army 
Ammunition Situation,’ which will be made part of the executive record of the 
committee. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have anything else? 

General Decker. Nothing but what should go into executive session. 

The Cuamman. When did the Chinese Communists enter the war? 

General Decker. They came in in November 1950. The exact date 
of their participation varies somewhat. They started moving into 
North Korea, I think, about the 6th or 8th of November. 

Actually, our first real engagement with them took place somewhere 
around the 25th. 

The Cuarman. Of 19—— 

General Decker. 1950. 

The CuarrmMan. Going back to my questions before Senator Byrd 
started questioning you, you made some observations on Mr. McNeil’s 
statement and you referred to schedules being met. If they could 
have been met, would there have been money enough to have met them ? 

General Decker. That is a question which goes back to which came 
first. The money must be available before we can make the schedule. 
So I believe that, generally speaking, the schedule would come after 
the availability of money. 

The Cuarrman. Would the proposed schedules have been met by the 
money received? The planned schedules. You plan your schedules, 
do you not, in requesting the money? I am trying to find out whether 
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you had money enough to do what you wanted to do as far as the 

schedules were concerned. 

General Drecxrr. The schedules were the result of the amount of 
money that we had available. In other words, we could not go out 
and contract on some items and set up a schedule to produce them 
until we actually had the money in hand. 

Of course, we do some advance planning anticipating that we are 
going to get money, Ordnance will make plans to use that money as 
soon as they get it. 

That may involve scheduling but it does not commit us to any firm 
schedule at that point. It is only when the money becomes available, 
then you get a schedule approved. 

The Carman. I think you said that there was sufficient money for 
the ammunition, which would mean that the schedules that you had 
in mind were met then. 

General Decker. There was sufficient money on hand, I believe, to 
provide for those schedules as they were originally set up. 

The Cuamman. General, you spoke of lead time several times, and 
each time as you told about a dollar being spent, you spoke of 18 
months required to spend it. I am sure I misunderstood you. I do 
not believe I understood you correctly to say that it took 18 months 
to spend every dollar you received. 

General Decxer. It all depends on what is meant by spending, 
Madam Chairman. When we get the money we create what is known 
as an obligation. That may be considered as spending money be- 
cause it cannot be used for any other purpose. It is on a firm contract. 

But that is not an expenditure. An expenditure occurs after an 
item has been delivered and it is then paid for by a check written by 
a finance officer somewhere around the country. 

The 18 months’ period is from the time we let the contract, that is, 
obligate the money, until the producer gets into operation and starts 
turning out amniunition for which we pay. 

So during that 18 months’ period the money that has been appro- 
priated by the Congress has been committed as an obligation but it is 
actually not used or spent. That is the reason there is a decided lag 
between the obligation of the money and the expenditure because the 
whole production process has to take place in the meantime. 

The Ciaran. What I would like to know is this: You make a 
contract, you get your money, you get the contract set up, you get the 
production going. It takes 18 months. Then you renew that con- 
tract. Certainly it does not take 18 months on the renewal, does it ? 

General Decker. No. 

The Cramman. Then it is not absolutely correct to say that it 
takes 18 months to spend every dollar that is appropriated. 

General Decker. Let’s take a specific contract: 1 think we can best 
examine it that way. If we get the money on the first of July 1950 
and we let a contract within a reasonable time, and it takes time to 
negotiate it and get a favorable resolution for the Government—let’s 
say that takes a period of 1 or 2 months. I do not think a particular 
contract would take too much longer than that. 

Then the money becomes obligated at that point. Now the con- 
tractor then must go out, if he has no plant in operation; he first of all 
has got to get a plant, he must get machinery, he must get raw mate- 
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rials, he must train his personnel, and then, at the end of about 18 
months, he starts turning out some ammunition that we can use. 

We have already probably given him enough money to run him 
from that point on for a year. So the money is not actu: ally expended 
at the end of 18 months but the money is expended over a period of 
i year, or longer, after the beginning of production in this particular 
plant. 

If we try to renew a contract in a plant that is already in operation, 
it comes in much quicker of course. On ammunition there is about a 
9 months’ reorder lead time. That is, you have to place your orders 
about 9 months ahead of the time that the previous order is to run 
out, so that your contractor can get his materials and make arrange- 
ments to continue in production. 

That lead time business is something that I suggest General Ford 
be asked to explain because it is in his field more than in mine. 1 
understand that much about it but I am not an expert in that par- 
ticular field. 

The Carman. Perhaps he will trace it for the committee. You 
prefer to do that ¢ 

General Dreaxer. I am sure he would be happy to do that. 

The Cuarreman. Earlier in March, Mr. Earl Johnson, Under Sec- 
retary, said : 

The major sources were from (a) replacing funds derived from collections for 
sales or transfer of ammunition made prior to June 30, 1952, to other depart 
ments or claimants. That is, ammunition to the Canadian Government. ()b) 
Reimbursements resulting from the transfer of stocks from the MDA program; 
(c) the necessity for deferring the procurement of new type items because of 
delayed development; and (d) the reprograming of funds from less critical 
items such as commercial vehicles, as well as funds made available by unantici- 
pated production delays on other areas such as guided missiles. 

Under Secretary Johnson’s statement that large sums of money 
were taken from guided missile money, how was that done? By 
authority of whom? Secretar y of Defense or Secretary of the Army? 

General Decker. That would be a reprograming arrangement 
because guided missiles and ammunition are in the same appropria- 
tion and in the same program within that appropriation. 

So that is an adjustment that can be made by approval of the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. That is the re 
programing of which I have spoken. 

The Cuarrman. That would come from the Secretary of Defense 
money and authorization, and not the Secretary of the Army? 

General Decker. It is in the Army procurement and production 
appropriation. 

The Crairman. And the Secretary of the Army could authorize it? 

General Decker. He would not authorize it without first obt: aining 
the approval of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget in a reprograming of that kind. 

The Crain. \N. Is he obliged to seek the approval or to get the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense ? 

General Decker. That is our common procedure, to get approval. 
Not only from the Secretary of Defense but from the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The Cuarrman. Is it a procedural requirement? 

General Decker. We consider it as such, yes. 
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The Cuarrman. Senator Hendrickson ! 

Senator Henprickson. General Decker, it has been reported to this 
committee that as of November 1952, the Army had more than $2 
billion of unobligated funds. I would like to ask you: Do you regard 
this as an excessive amount of money to be held pending obligation ? 

General Decker. As of what date, sir? 

Senator Henprickson. As of November 1952. 

General Decker. Is that for ammunition alone? 

Senator Henprickson. As I] understand it. 

General Decker. I think the figure is excessive, Senator. My record 
as of the 31st of December, 1952, indicates $1,488,000,000 of Army 
money unobligated for ammunition. 

Senator Henprickson. Might Mr. McNeil have had a different fig- 
ure than yours? 

General Decker. He has it as of a different date. He is a month 
before my figure. I do not have the November figure. I have the 
December figure. 

Senator Henprickson. Is there any reason why your figures cannot 
be reconciled ¢ 

General Decker. None at all. 

Senator Henprickson. Under your present system / 

General Decker. They can be reconciled, yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. Without legislation ? 

General Decker. There is no need for legislation. 

Senator Henprickson. Do you know how much money is now out- 
standing in unobligated funds? 

General Decker. As of the 28th of February, the Army had ap- 
proximately $1 billion unobligated for ammunition, but as I pointed 
out before, about $900 million of that has been added to the program 
since the beginning of the fiscal year. I am not aware of what the 
ordnance obligations are officially, although I have an unofficial report 
that they are in the vicinity of $400 million in the month of March. 

Senator Hrenprickson. Are steps being taken to obligate these 
funds? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. We expect that by the end of the fiscal 
year all of the funds will be obligated. 

Senator Henprickson. General Decker, what do you mean by “com- 
partmentation of funds” ? 

General Decker. I have not made that statement, sir. But my 
interpretation of that meaning would be that the budget, or the ap- 
propriation bill is divided into compartments. In the Army, for ex- 
ample, we have 8 major appropriations, 1 dealing with military 
personnel, pay, allowances, subsistence, clothing, welfare activities, 
and so on. Money appropriated for those purposes cannot be used 
for the purchase of ammunition. 

Another big appropriation is the maintenance and operation ap- 
propriation, which provides all of the operating expenses for the 
Department, the running of the posts, camps and stations, hospitals, 

and that sort of thing. 

Then the big appropriation is procurement and production appro- 
priation which includes all the items of major equipment and ammuni- 
tion. Those funds are compartmented by law into those and several 
others, a total of eight appropriations. 
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Senator Henprickson. General, this procedure called compartmen- 
tation of funds has been described to the committee here as being 
archaic and outmoded. What have you to say to that? 

General Decker. I think anyone would like to have as much lee- 
way as possible in the use of funds. I do not consider the present 
appropriation structure as being unduly binding on the services. I 
feel that Congress is entitled to retain some control of the funds that 
they have made available to the military departments. I would not 
comment that the system is outmoded or archaic or in any great mea 
sure handicaps the services in their operation. 

Senator Henprickson. You are aware that we have testimony to 
the effect that it is—it has been charged that it is archaic and out 
moded. 

General Decker. I am not aware of that testimony, but were I, 
I would not agree with it. 

Senator Henprickson. General, it has been reported that the Secre- 
tary of Defense at one time authorized the diversion of funds origin- 
ally appropriated to the Air Force and the Navy, to the Army for use 
in itsammunition program. Are you aware of that procedure ? 

General Decker. I am not aware of any funds that were so ob- 
tained by the Army since I have been— 

Senator Henprickson. Is there such a thing as interservice trans- 
fers of funds? 

General Decker. Oh, yes. But that is completely different. The 
Ordnance Corps is the single procuring agency for certain types of 
ammunition and it gets orders from the Navy, from the Air Force, 
from the MDAP account, and from anyone else who wants to buy 
ammunition. The Ordnance is the producer for all of them. So 
those funds are made available to the Ordnance Corps to buy ammuni- 
tion. Eventually that ammunition must be delivered to the customer 
who put up the money for it. 

Senator Henpricxson. Has this procedure been utilized since 
Korea ¢ 

General Decker. Oh, yes. 

Senator Henprickson. Since the advent of Korea? 

General Decker. Decidedly so. 

Senator Henprickson. In connection with the ammunition 
program ¢ 

General Decker. Yes, sir. There has been over a billion dollars 
come in from other services in the form of orders for ammunition. 

Senator Henpricxson. When this action is taken, would you say 
that it is of such a nature that it indicates an emergency necessarily / 

General Decker. No. I would say that it would not necessarily in- 
dicate an emergency situation, the mere fact that an order is placed 
by another service. Of course, we realize when they put in an order 
for ammunition that they want to get it and we try to get it for them 
as soon as we can. There is nothing about placing the order that 
would indicate any sense of emergency. 

Senator Henprickson. In retrospect, could you give the committee 
any suggestions as to how ammunition funds might have been more 
speedily obligated? Or might be more speedily obligated ? 

General Decker. I think that generally speaking the Ordnance has 
done a splendid job of obligating funds made available to it. In 
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fiseal year 1951, particularly, I know that General Ford went out with 
commitments even ahead of the time that money became available, 
so that he would be in a position to move more rapidly. The pro- 
cedure which we now follow, wherein we must have not only money 
available but an approved program before we can go out and obligate 
money, is in some measure slightly restrictive. That possibly is a 
good thing. 

I think that there must be some degree of control. At one point 
when that procedure was initially instituted it did cause considerable 
delay in the obligation of funds by the Ordnance Corps. At that time 
there was a system installed which required the submission of pro- 
grams to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Those programs 
were developed in the Army by the Ordnance Corps and were re- 
viewed by G4. 

General Reeder, who sits beside me, was responsible for the pro- 
graming operation. I would like to have him tell you exactly what 
delays were experienced as a result of that. 

Senator Henprickson. I would be delighted to hear from General 
Reeder. 

The Cuarrman. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Henprickson. Gladly. 

The Carman. Will the General identify himself for the record ? 

General Rerper. I am Gen. William O. Reeder, retired, formerly 
Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, during the period covered by 
this investigation, presently a consultant with Syracuse University. 

The question of this scheduling ties in directly with your other 
question as to the $2 billion unobligated in the late fall of 1951, Sena- 
tor Hendrickson. 

Senator Henprickson. I think it does, General. 

General Reever. The planning of the Army for procurement had, 
in the first place, been thrown completely out. We had, in the third 
supplemental and 1952 estimate, which had to be considered together— 
they were so considered—asked for a little over $2 billion in ammuni- 
tion—$2,065,000,000. In the review of our estimates that was cut 
down to $1,072.000,.000. 

As you are well aware, if you have gotten plans made to build a 
$20,000 house and find you have only $10,000 

Senator Brrp. Would you mind saying who cut it down ? 

General Reever. It was cut down in the joint review of the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Byrp. It was not the Congress? 

General Reeder. No, sir. 

If you have gotten plans to build a $20,000 house and find you have 
only got $10,000 available, you cannot proceed with the plans for the 
520,000 house. Therefore, our procurement plans for using the money 
which was to be appropriated were obsolete and had to be recast. That 
inevitably would have taken time. 

In addition to that the fact that we had delayed, in the review of 
those estimates, the submission to the Congress until, I believe, the 
30th of April 1951, meant that we were already 4 months behind. 

Senator Byrp. Why did you delay? 

General Reever. The delay arose from the protracted review of the 
estimates. The estimates which had been made as a result of the 
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January 6 budget directive were large, so large that the forwarding 
of them to the Congress involved a decision on a very high level of 
national policy. 

Senator Byrp. Who made that decision ? 

General Reever. The decision was presumably made by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice of the Bureau of the Budget and Defense. Iam 
not from my position able to say. But I presume it to have been so 
made. 

Senator Henprickson. Would you not know if the Secretary of 
Defer nse made a decision like that, General ? 

General Rzeper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. In your position ? 

General Reever. The decision as to the estimates I have here. That 
is what we received. 

Senator Henpricxson. That is the estimate prepared by the Army ? 

General Reever. That is right. Therefore—I hope you will be pa- 
tient-with me because this is not too simple a thing to explain; it is a 
large order—we were 4 months behind as far as getting an estimate 
to the Congress, one that we could begin planning wpon. When that 
went to the Congress we had to begin all over planning. In the spring 
of that year there had been many charges which were very contrary to 
what we are now charged with. The charges were that in preparing 
for war we had been too precipitous, that we had bought recklessly, 
and as a result of the essentiality of reprograming anyway, replanning 
because of this change, and of those charges, there was issued on the 
31st of May 1951 a directive by the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Henprickson. General, might I interrupt to ask: Who 
made the charges? Who made those charges that you referred to? 

General Reever. Some of them were made in the Congress, sir, 
that I can identify. I remember General Feldman, who had taken a 
little too seriously, perhaps, the possibility of war, having a very 
bad time before the Appropriations Committee because of procure- 
ments that he had already effected. 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you. Proceed. I am sorry I in- 
terrupted. 

General Reeper. Therefore, this directive was issued on the 31st 
of May 1951. It required that we submit to Defense our procurement 
schedules and production schedules for about 75 percent of money 
value of the hard goods—weapons, ammunition, and so on—and that 
those schedules be supported by a statement of requirements. The 
statement of requirements we call form 519. 

We had made all those form 519’s to support the original 1951 sup- 
plemental and 1952 estimates. But one more thing intervened to make 
our problem difficult at that time, and that was an extension of the 
Korean war to December 31, 1951, so far as requirements were con- 
cerned. It meant then that every one of those supporting documents 
which concerned the munitions of war, had to be redone, an immense 
clerical task. We began putting in those forms for approval. 

Senator Byrrp. General, I do not like to interrupt you. 

Senator Henprickson. I will yield to the Senator. 

Senator Byrp. You say that you had instructions that the war was 
going to end on December 31, 1951. I thought the fiscal year is what 
we were talking about. 
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General Reever. Those were changed in April, not to change the 
budget, but in the requirements which we might use to back up these 
forms we were given 6 months. 

Senator Byrp. Who gave you that information that the war was 
going to end on what date 

General Reeper. December 31, 1951. 

Senator Byrp. ‘The Chinese Communists came in in December 1950. 

General Reeprer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Who said that the war would end in December 1951/ 

General Reever. That instruction, on which I have not been able 
to find the exact document, had to emanate from the Secretary of 
Defense because we were— 

Senator Byrp. Having some familiarity with the budget I can see 
the tremendous confusion which would result in changing the budgets, 
as 1 understand it, from a 12-months’ basis to a 6-months’ basis. Is 
that it? 

General Reever. It extended it 6 months further. 

Senator Byrp. Yes; but it was on a 6-months’ basis. That would 
make it tremendously difficult to operate at all. 

General Reeper. It was a tremendous clerical task. 

Senator Byrp. I hope, Madam Chairman, we will find out who gave 
that instruction. There is no excuse whatever to say that after the 
Chinese Communists came in that the war would end on any date. 

The Cuairman. Did you give us the date of the directive? 

Senator Byrp. That changes the whole system of accounting as I 
see it, to get on a 6-months’ period. 

General Decker. We will dig it up. 

General Reever. Shall I continue, sir / 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

General Reever. The task of submitting those forms for approval 
was greater than the more pessimistic among us thought. fi was 
greater than I thought, and I was deeply concerned in it. Part of the 
difficulty, I might say, was occasioned by the fact that we had key 
personnel, important people upon whom we depended. I am talking 
about civilians as well as officers. Those people are absolutely en- 
gaged in supervising this very important aaa and also justifying 
the estimates before the Congress, so that we were working them to 
death. 

At any rate, we got our first submissions in in June and July, but 
the full reprograming was not completed until the late fall. At the 
time of which we were speaking, the appropriation was in the Con- 
gress. It had not been reported out on the floor of the House. To 
have fully programed the entire amount would have been of doubtful 

judgment. We had succeeded in programing by original submissions 
and getting approval of about $640 million in the first quarter. 
Revisions made in that quarter brought it up to $670 million. 

Senator Byrp. You are speaking of ammunition? 

General Reever. I am speaking of ammunition solely, sir. The 
record of the Ordnance on that basis, I think, is good. They cannot 
move out unless they have both the money and the program. The 
money was provided by the Congress in the form of continuing 
resolutions. 

We did have the money. But the programing was slow. I think 
the same schedules that Mr. McNeil submitted to you, if you will 
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look upon them you will find the date of their preparation and the 
date of approval. I think you will find that it took about 30 days 
to attain that approval. We once had an average of 34. 

Senator Brrp. Approval from whom? 

General Reever. From the Secretary of Defense. The total 
review which was required. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, after you submitted a report to 
the Secretary of Defense it took 30 days to get the approval of it? 
Is that what you mean 4 

General Reever. The average of it, yes, sir. The effort was made— 
our best efforts. Of that program upon which we were proceeding 
by the end of the first quarter, as I say $760 million—— 

“Senator Byrp. To make clear this change in the budget plan you 
stated had nothing to do with the money. You had continuing 
resolutions ¢ 

General Reever. I stated that. The money was available. It was 
a matter of meeting it with a program. I think that the record will 
show—although General Ford can testify to that better than I— 
that during—— 

Senator Henprickson. General Reeder, I take it the money was 
always available; was it not ¢ 

General Reever. Yes, sir. No fault can be put at the door of Con- 
gress. 

Senator Byrp. Before you conclude, you might say where the fault 
is. It certainly les somewhere. 

General Reever. The money, sir, was not the—— 

Senator Byrp. It is the fault. We did not get the ammunition. 
They thought the war was going to end even after the Communists 
got into the Korean war. It has been just one tragic mistake after 
another, as I see it. 

General Reever. Senator, I believe it would be ill-becoming to me, 
having carried a large responsibility in the ammunition program, to 
lay fault upon anyone. IL would prefer that you, having obtained all 
the facts, do that. 

Senator Byrp. It is pretty hard to get the faets. 

General Reeper. I am prepared to offer any that I can. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr, Chairman, will the Senator yield ¢ 

The CuairMANn, Senator Hendrickson has the floor. 

Senator Henprickson, I will yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Senator Kerauver. I wonder if General Reeder could tell us why 
you always calculate that you begin securing ammunition 18 months 
after a contract is placed? I understood General Decker to emphasize 
that after a contract is placed you do not calculate on getting ammu- 
nition until 18 months afterward, 

General Reeper. I would be glad to go into that a little, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. It seems to me that the machine-tool people and 
others have told me—and I suppose they have told other members 
of the committee, and we know that there is a good deal said about 
it—of the redtape, bickers back and forth about the contract, faulty 
specifications, and others. There should be some way of speeding up 
getting the ammunition after the contract is placed without having to 
calculate on a delay of 18 months. 

The Cuarrman. Wiil Senator Hendrickson yield for me to make a 
statement in connection with Senator Kefauver’s inquiry ¢ 
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Senator Henpricxson. Certainly. 

The Cuarreman. General Decker is before us, Senator Kefauver. 
While you went over to the floor for the rest of us, he very well told 
us about the 18 months’ requirement. I would like very much to sug- 
gest that perhaps General Decker repeat what he said if you would 
like to have him, and let us hear from General Reeder at another time, 
because we are very anxious to hear from General Decker until we 
have completed with his testimony. 

Senator Keravver. If that is in the record I do not want him to 
repeat his testimony. 

General Decker. I would be pleased to do it. 

The Cuarrman. The General did it very well. I think you would 
be satisfied with his explanation. While we would like to have a 
statement from General Reeder, and want to hear from him, we would 
want to finish with General Decker. General Decker had asked 
General Reeder to answer a question for him. 

Senator Hendrickson ? 

Senator Henpricxson. I am through, Madam Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Kefauver ? 

Senator Keravuver. General Decker, I noticed the memorandum 
from Secretary Marshall is a memorandum for the Secretary of the 
Army, Air Force, Navy, Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, which would indicate that this is a directive to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and that therefore the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not know 
about the subject-matter of this directive before they received it. 
That is correct, is it not ? 

General Decker. In part, Senator. Let me explain that. 

Senator Kerauver. We were having some discussion as to whether 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had a part in making this decision that we 
could plan on the Korean war ending on the 30th of June. It is 
inconceivable to me that the Secretary of Defense would make a pro- 
curement directive of this kind without consultation with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Yet the fact that this memorandum is addressed to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff would indicate that they had no part in the 
making of the directive. 

General Decker. Let me say this about it, Senator, which may 
clarify the matter. The Joint Chiefs of Staff will make certain rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary of Defense as to the forces to be sup- 
ported by any particular budget. They may also make recommenda- 
tions as to what degree of readiness in the way of supplies and equip- 
ment should be attained by a certain date. But that is as far as their 
recommendations go. 

When you get into the budgetary assumptions and fields of procure- 
ment and production and so on, that is completely out of the area of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I am quite sure that they had nothing 
to do with the assumptions which accompanied this guidance. 

Senator Krrauver. Madam Chairman, I can only comment that it is 
a very strange situation that the policymakers in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff would not participate in making a procurement directive of this 
kind. 

General Decker, you have had a good deal to say about the transfer 
of moneys in appropriation bills from ene purpose to another. You 
called it reprograming, making another program, I believe. You 
said that within the Department you could transfer money within an 
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appropriation bill for one purpose to another, in making out another 
program. Is that correct? : 

General Ducker. Within an appropriation, yes, sir, if approved 
by the Department of Defense and Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Kerauver. How many appropriations does the Army ask 
for, that is, the different types of appropriations ? 

General Decker. In our primary budget there are eight principal 
appropriations, 

Senator Krerauver. Procurement is probably the largest! 

General Decker. Procurement and production was the largest in 
the period 1951 and 1952. But since then our military personnel 
Army appropriation, which provides for pay, allowances, clothing, 
subsistence, and so on, has become larger, and the maintenance and 
operation appropriation has also exceeded the procurement and pro- 
duction appropriation. et 

I should say that the procurement and production appropriation 
has become smaller. 

Senator Keravuver. So within your own department you can trans- 
fer funds within the procurement appropriation for some other kind 
of procurement, or within military personnel for some other kind 
of military personnel ? 

General Decker. Within the procurement and production appro- 
priation we can transfer between programs with authority of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. We cannot do 
anything on our own. 

Senator Kerauver. I understood you to say that in September 1950 
a substantial amount was transferred to the Army for ammunition 
from the Mutual Security appropriation. Is that correct ? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. That was in the nature of a loan. It 
was some funds to back up our procurement program, which event- 
ually would have to be repaid to the military-security program. 
After we got our second supplemental appropriation those funds were 
withdrawn and became the basis for the program for Mutual Security. 

Senator Keravver. How much was transferred from Mutual Se- 
curity, or borrowed from Mutual Security, back in September 1950? 

General Decker. A total of $1,181 billion that was made available 
to the Army as a loan at that time. 

Senator Kerauver. How much was programed of the $1.181 billion ? 

General Decker. That was the total amount; yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. That was in September 1950? 

General Decker. It became available on the 28th of September 1950. 

Senator Krerauver. How much of that was used or programed for 
ammunition 

General Decker. $172 million was programed for ammunition. 

Senator Keravver. Why would you borrow so much and program 
so little? 

General Decker. Senator, I believe you were out of the room when 
I explained that but I will explain it again. I think it is very 
important. 

Senator Kerauver. I heard you say that you get the money and yet 
your contracts do not terminate this, that, and the other. It would 
seem to me that you could find new contractors if there were great 
urgency. 
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General Decker. It was not a matter of contractors at that point, 
sir. If you will remember this was the 28th of September when money 
became available. The Inchon landing was made on the 15th of Sep- 
tember. There was optimism that Korea would not continue for too 
much longer. We had received instructions that we would deal very 
carefully with that MDAP money and not commit so much of it that 
we would have no possibility of repaying it should the Korean war 
stop and we could not get a supplemental appropriation from the 
Congress. 

We were borrowing that against the contingency of getting a supple- 
mental appropriation. We had no assurance in September or even 
in October, before the Chinese Communists came in, that we would 
have a supplemental appropriation with which to repay the MDAP 
money. So it was money that we had to treat rather gingerly. Let 
me put it that way. 

Senator Kerauver. Why would you ask for over a billion dollars 
and use so little? Why did you ask for such a large amount when 
you didn’t have in mind using but a smaller amount ? 

General Decker. The reason we asked for that amount was that 
that was the amount of money that had been allocated to the Army 
for the MDAP program and which had not been placed on a firm 
MDAP program. We had a total of $1.900 billion of MDAP money 
available, $800 million of which was on a firm program. The rest of 
it was lying idle, and you must consider, too, that it was before the 
15th of September when we started negotiating for it. It was not 
until the Inchon landing that the situation in Korea really became 
bright. 

Senator Keravver. What was the date of the Inchon landing? 

General Decker. September 15, 1950. 

Senator Keravver. By what authority of law can you borrow from 
one appropriation for the other? Mutual security was, of course, a 
different appropriation act. 

General Decker. What we did, actually, was adopt as the mutual 
security program an Army program which we wanted to implement 
at that time. We assumed that MDAP, when it came in with a firm 
program, would ask for a great many of the same items that we had 
in the Army program at that time. Where there was any question as 
to whether there would be a request from MDAP for those particular 
items we had to tread rather carefully. But it was really not so much 
a case of borrowing the money. What was obligated was obligated as 
MDAP money. It was really applying this money against a program 
which the Army had developed rather than one that was developed 
by MDAP. 

The Cuatrman. May I ask a question there, Senator? 

Senator Keravver. Certainly. 

The CHarrman. General, you handle all of those moneys, do you not, 
all of those contracts—MSA, MDAP, and Army and all the rest of 
them ? 

General Decker. All of that money is allocated through my office. 
For instance, the military security money comes actually from Secre- 
tary of State and Secretary of Defense and then to me, and then it 
goes out to the various technical services to make the contracts. 

The Cuarrman. What kind of books do you keep on it! 
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General Decker. We have an allocation system. We know exactly 
what we get in, we know exactly what we allocate out. Then each 
month we get a report back as to how much of that money has actually 
beeen obligated and how much has actually been expended. 

The CuatrmMan. All separate books! 

General Decker. Yes, they are separate accounts. 

Senator Keravver. General Decker, this talk and colloquy between 
you and Senator Byrd, where you said that you cannot transfer or 
take money from one appropriation to another, really does not amount 
to anything because you can actually just borrow funds from another 
appropriation and repay them later as you did in the mutual security 
appropriation. Is that not true? 

General Decker. No, sir, that is not possible. What we actually 
did was obligate the MDAP money. We did not have it in an Army 
account. It was still in an MDAP account but it was against an 
Army program. In the Department of Defense we have an alloca- 
tion system. When items come off the production line they are allo- 
cated by an allocations committee to the activity which has the great- 
est need for them at that time. 

For that reason a great amount of ammunition, for instance, which 
has been purchased with MDAP funds, has been sent to Korea because 
that is where we needed it. Eventually, we have to make that good 
to MDAP. So it is not a case of transferring money between ac- 
counts, it is obligating the MDAP money actually as such against a 
program which was not the actual MDAP program at that time. 

Senator Kerauver. It amounts to the same thing in the end. 

General Decker. It did—— 

Senator Kerauver. In other words, you got the ammunition for the 
war in Korea that came from the mutual security appropriation 
money. Of course, it is true that later on you repaid mutual security. 

Senator Byrp. Have you repaid it yet? 

General Decker. Yes. That money was withdrawn on the 12th of 
January 1951, right after we got the supplemental appropriation. 

Senator Byrp. You repaid it out of the new appropriation ¢ 

General Decker. What we actually did was this: The money that 
was obligated as MDAP money was withdrawn as an obligation 
against MDAP and Army funds obligated on those contracts. In 
order to simplify the bookkeeping, in some cases this MDAP money 
was held in reserve to cover commitments. 

Senator Byrrp. Do you think it would be possible to simplify a 
transaction like that? 

General Decker. We tried to keep it as simple as we could, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. I do not think you simplified it at all. You just took 
the money and used it. That is what you did. There was an emer- 
gency; I am not complaining about it. But that is the point that 
I have made from the beginning, that you had ample funds from a 
number of sources. 

Senator Kerauver. That shows certainly that in the case of an 
emergency that they can, by one means or another, even take money 
from another appropriation or borrow it, at least, from another ap- 
propriation, until you can get the Congress to get a deficiency appro- 
priation, or supplemental appropriation, 

General Decker. There happened to be that money available. If 
we had had a firm program for MDAP at that time, we could not 
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have done that. We would have had to obligate the money for the 

MDAP programs. However, when the items came off the production 

line, it is possible that some of them would have been sent to Korea 

by the allocations procedure. 

Senator Kerauver. General Decker, in your statement on page 3 
I am very much concerned and alarmed by the implication that might 
come from one sentence, or two sentences: 

The present Secretary of Defense has authorized the Army to budget this 
advance for ammunition required in Korea. That decision will result in mate- 
rially greater deliveries of ammunition several months after July 1, 1953. 

General Decker. That is right. 

Senator Krravuver. That is an awful long time to have to catch up 
with materially greater deliveries of ammunition, 

General Decker. The money that we are speaking about, of course, 
is in the 1954 budget. At the present time funds available in the 1953 
budget, and prior years, will carry our production up to a certain 
point which I would prefer to discuss in executive session, if I may. 

This additional money will increase the rate of production after the 
time that the present money runs out. That is the answer that I 
can give here, and I will give the facts in executive session. 

Senator Keravuver. You asked for the money for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1953. Why can you not get materially greater 
deliveries than several months after July 1953 instead of July 1954? 

General Decker. Our present program, as I say, is funded to a 
certain point in the future which I will prefer to discuss in executive 
session, if I may. This adds on to that. It also increases the rate of 
production in some instances. 

Senator Kerauver. You do not mean to imply by saying that there 
will be materially greater deliveries several months after July 1, 1954, 
that there are not going to be materially greater deliveries immediately 
and as of the present, or immediately as of the beginning of the next 
fiscal year, do you? 

General Decker. No, sir. What I am saying is that after July 
1953 our program is scheduled to reach a certain level. This addi- 
tional money, this additional budgeting that the Secretary of Defense 
has authorized, will result in an increase in what is planned at the 
present. It will be below the peak production that we hope to reach 
much sooner than that, and which I will discuss with you and show 
you in executive session. 

Senator Kerauver. Maybe it should be stated in executive session, 
but it seems to me that in procurement there is a desperate need of 
some method of getting procurement and making plans for it and 
getting it available a whole lot quicker than this budget calculation 
2 years in advance, or 2 years from that time. Otherwise we are 
not in very good position to meet an immediate emergency should one 
come, 

General Decker. Senator, that lead time is something that cannot 
be overcome. There must be a direct relationship between the stocks 
that you have on hand and the production base in being. As the pro- 
duction base increases and you get more facilities in being and opera- 
tion, you can allow stocks to go down. But you must have enough 
stocks on hand to bridge the gap between the day war starts and the 
day your production reaches full bloom. 
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On the other hand, on the converse, if you have large stocks on hand, 
you do not need such a large production. That is one of the most 
trying problems that has confronted the Department of Defense, how 
much to accumulate in the way of stocks. We are always faced with 
the possibility of those stocks becoming obsolescent. 

Senator Krravuver. One final question. Who is trying to work 
out systems for expediting, securing, and delivering and letting con- 
tracts and getting ammunition out? This time lag might be all right 
during times of peace, but during time of war or quasi-war as we 
have now, there ought to be some method of hurrying this program 
along. Is anybody ‘working on it? 

General Decker. Yes; I believe I can say that there are a great 
many people in the Department of Defense who are trying to expedite 
this as much as they can. The direct responsibility for procurement, 
of course, is with the Chief of Ordnance. He is prepared to tell 
you some of the problems that he has run into in trying to get deliv- 
eries with the funds that are given to him. I am sure he should go 
into that rather than I. That is in his particular field. 

Senator Keravuver. That is all. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. General, should there be a slowdown or end to the 
Korean war, are there any plans in the plans being made to place some 
of the plants on a standby basis, some of the machine tools and manu- 
facturing plants? 

General Decker. Yes; there are plans. I am not in a position 
to discuss what those plans are because I am not familiar with all 
of them. I am certain that some of the decisions that have to be 
made in that connection have not yet been made. But there certainly 
will be some plans to preserve all of this productive capacity that 
we have developed, so that we should not be out of it should another 
emergency occur. 

i, CHatrman. That would be one solution to the 18-month period, 

r lead time that we hear about. 

""G reneral Decker. That is exactly right. 

The Cuatreman. Senator Cooper ? 

Senator Coorrer. General Decker, on the first page of your statement 
you say that: 

The focal point of the fiscal history of ammunition supply in Korea is fiscal 
year 1951. 

That is based on the idea that it takes 12 months to translate money 
into production; is that not correct? 

General Drecxer. It is based on the premise it takes 18 months to 
get into new production, Senator. 

Senator Cooper. You did have some 1950 budget funds available, 
did you not, through supplemental] appropriations? 

General Decker. We had carried forward into fiscal 1951 for ammu- 
nition $36.3 million. 

Senator Cooper. I want to carry this 18-month period out to see 
when you might have had production even under the assumption of 
a necessity of 18 months. On January 1, 1951, what was the total 
of funds that you had available? 

General Decker. We had $36.3 million carried forward; we had 
29.9 which we got in the 1951 basic budget, and $374 million which 
we got in the first supplemental. That is a total of something over 


$400 million. 
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Senator Coorrr. That money, then, according to your figure of 18 
months, could have been translated fully into production by July 1, 
1952 ¢ 

General Decker, That is when that money would begin to be felt. in 
production. As I have said, that money probably would be let on 
contracts which would run for a period of a year. So you would get 
production from that money during the period July 1, 1952 to July 1, 

1953. 

Senator Coorrr. On July 1, 1951 how much additional funds did 
you have available? 

General Decker. We received $1,452,000,000 in the second supple- 
mental on the Ist of January, and an additional supplemental on the 
31st of May which was $250 million. So we had slightly over $2 bil- 
lion available on the 30th of June. On the first of July, by joint reso- 
lution, $1,072,000,000 additional was given to us. 

Senator Cooper. That would be $3.700.000,000. 

General Decker, Available on the Ist of July, that is correct. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Alexander, former Under Secretary of the 
Army, said there had been some delays in the allocation of funds. I 
am not certain whether it had been for ammunition or not. Is there 
any basis for that statement? Was there any delay in the allocation 
of any of these budget funds which materially affected this ammu- 
nition problem ¢ 

General Decker. No, sir, there was not. Normally, it is necessary 
to get an apportionment, as we call it, from the Bureau of the Budget. 
We put in a request to have the funds released, even after they are 
appropriated by the Congress. In the basic 1951 appropriations bill 
there was a provision which waived the apportionment procedure for 
fiscal year 1951. 

In fiscal 1952 that procedure was changed. Congress authorized 
the President to reinstate the procedure or waive it at his pleasure. 
He did not choose to waive it so the apportionment procedure was in 
effect in fiscal 1952 but did not affect us as long as we were operatin 
under joint resolution. That did not come into the picture until 
October 1952. My answer to your question simply is that. there was 
no delay anywhere in allocation of funds for ammunition. 

Senator Cooper. On January 1, 1951 you said you had some $400 
million available. On July 1 you had over $3,200,000,000. I grant 
there would be differences about assumptions as to how long the war 
would last, and all that. But even on January 1, 1951, that was after 
the Chinese intervention. On July 1, 1951 was after the May offen- 
sive of the Communists. Why do we have to be prisoners to this 18- 
month lag in production? After those things had occurred, after you 
had had the Chinese intervention and the counter-offensive in May, 
why did the Department of Defense have to accept any 18-months lag 
in production? Is there not something that could have been done? 

To pinpoint it: You had certain contracts let for production of 
ammunition. Could it have been possible to increase those contracts 
and to have had 8, 16, 24 hours work? Do you have to accept this 
limitation in time of war? 

General Decker. Senator, we must consider the question in 2 parts, 
1 pertaining to new facilities and the other pertaining to increased 
use of old facilities. The new facilities take time after the Chief of 
Ordnance lets a contract to a contractor. A great many of those con- 
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tracts for components are let with civilian industry. The Army can 
help them in getting material and priorities and so on, but that pro- 
duction is basically an industry problem in which the Army par- 
ticipates to a limited degree. 

It has been found that 18 months is just the time that it takes. 
General Ford, as I said, will go into that in detail and explain it. 
When a new plant is involved it takes longer. When a plant is in 
production we can get the contract 6 to 9 months ahead of the time the 
previous contract will run out. That gives him enough time to order 
his materials and get ready for extending the contract with that 
money. We are not tied to the 18 months except in the case of new 
facilities. 

Senator Coorer. What has concerned me throughout this testimony, 
after it is admitted that so much money is available, there is just the 
assumption that from that time on there is a certain length of time 
that we have to go through no matter what the war situation was. 

Admitting all the difficulties, 1 think it has been too easily ac- 
cepted that there is this inevitable delay after the money becomes 
available. I want to go back to the question of these policy decisions 
that were made, If it was considered that the war would not continue 
after the day before the beginning of fiscal year 1952 and 1953, of 
course, then in your plans for ammunition you didn’t take into con- 
sideration the combat consumption in Korea 

General Decker. No, sir; we did not budget for that combat con- 
sumption in advance. 

Senator Coorrr. What were your plans for ammunition based on? 
On the replenishment of reserve 4 

General Decker. Senator, I think that that question requires a 
little background and a little explaining of the position we were 
then in as far as the procurement and production is concerned. In 
the spring of 1951, after the Chinese Communists came into the war, 
the National Security Council adopted some—or made some—de- 
cisions as to the time in which we should obtain a certain degree of 
readiness; the short time allowed and the items that we had to buy 
to equip ourselves to meet that date resulted in such a vast estimate 
of appropriation that everybody started looking to see what could be 
done to cut down the cost. 

That was the last budget that has been really computed on the 
basis of requirements. Since that time we have been attempting to 
keep production facilities in operation without too much regard as 
to what came off those facilities. It is quite true that we have had 
sopoopeiabul to us in each fiscal year since Korea started more 
money than was burned up in ammunition during that fiscal year 

But we had to dig into our reserve stock to supply the ammunition 
to Korea since we were budgeting on an after-the-fact basis. It 
meant that for each round that we fired in Korea, we could not replace 
that round until 21 months later. So that is the reason we had the 
drain on our stockpile. 

Senator Coorer. Were your estimates for budget action directed 
toward the replenishment of the ammunition being taken out for 
Korea ? 

General Drcxer. Yes, the budget estimates were based upon the 
actual expenditures in Korea. In other words, in any fiscal year we 
budgeted for what was consumed in the past fiscal year and that 
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was on the actual expenditure rate, not the way we wanted to do it, 
on the authorized rate, but on the actual expenditure rate. 

The committee has concluded that that rate was not adequate. 
Nevertheless, that was the basis of our budget. 

Senator Cooper. You mentioned this policy directive from General 
Marshall on the budget, on September 27, which said that you 
should make this budget on the concept that the war would end 
on June 30. I believe you stated that even after the Chinese inter- 
vention that was not changed in any way. 

General Decker. To the best of my knowledge, that directive has 
never been changed. 

Senator Cooper. The important thing is what effect did this policy 
directive have upon the ammunition situation, just restricting it to 
ammunition. What would you have done if the policy had been 
different ? 

General Decker. Had the policy been different, we would have 
asked for much more money in fiscal year 1951, which, as I tried to 
point out, is the only money that is significant so far as the period 
of 1952 in Korea is concerned. 

Senator Cooper. Then I think we are getting back to some basic 
grounds of this trouble. I would assume the Congress and the Appro- 
priations Committee only had before them what the Army and the 
Department of Defense asked for. Then you do say that if this guid- 
ance had not come down to you, and with your knowledge of the 
time it takes to produce ammunition, that you would have asked for 
more money for fiscal year 1951? 

General Decker. Senator, that is a difficult question for anyone to 
answer. I think you would have to place yourself in the situation that 
existed in fiseal year 1951 adequately to answer the question. 

Senator Cooper. Let me modify my question, then, I realize there 
are other considerations which bear upon that. The Army knew the 
length of time that it took to translate money into ammunition. And 
it knew its reserve stocks. Knowing those facts, if the policy guid- 
ance had come dowrand had not restricted your judgment just to that 
period, then in making up the budget for ammunition would you have 
asked for more? 

General Decker. Senator, there again, even in the first supplemental, 
we had certain rules under which we had to operate. We are a com- 
puting agency and we compute the estimates based on the guidance we 
receive. I would like to read into the record at this point the guid- 
ance we had for the first supplemental appropriation which was passed 
in July 1950. 

Senator Coorrr. I am trying to find out who made these decisions 
which at the very beginning limited the productive base for am- 
munition and limited the possibility of producing ammunition in 
18 months from the latter part of 1950. Who made those decisions? 

General Decker. Those decisions came to us from the Office of the 

Secretary of Defense. 
_ Senator Coorer. Would you say that the effect of those decisions— 
is this a fair statement—the effect of those decisions was to reduce 
your budget estimates and to prevent the immediate expansion of a 
productive base which could have alleviated this ammunition short- 
age ¢ 
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General Decker. I would say, Senator, that in all fairness no reduc- 
tion was made in the first supplemental or second supplemental appro- 
priation estimate made by the Army. However, those estimates were 
made in the light of the guidance that we received, Had we received 
guidance which set a higher target, we would have asked for more 
money. Had we received more restrictive guidance, we would have 
asked for less. 

I would say that at the time that those decisions were made it was a 
very trying period. It was a case of trying to guess at what was 
eoing to happen. I do not want to appear critical of anyone for hav- 
ing made those decisions, because had I been in the same position, I 
might have made the same decision myself. 

Senator Coorrr. I am certain of that. 

General Decker. In the light of the conditions as they existed. I 
simply say that we were restricted in our request for appropriations 

by the guidance we received. I am not criticizing that guidance as 
hi iving come from someone who did not know what he was doing. 

Senator Coorrr. One year after the Chinese intervention, and after 
the counteroffensive of the Chinese in May, the same policy guidance 
was laid down to the Department of the Army by those higher in 
authority ¢ 

General Decker. That is correct. The same assumption as to the 
termination of the war at the beginning of the next fiscal year. 

Senator Coorrr. Is it a fair statement to say that these policy deci- 
sions—I admit we are looking at them from hindsight, and other 
people might have made the same decisions—is it a fair assumption 
that the policy decisions at the very outset almost inevitably led_to 
this ammunition shortage? That is in hindsight, I will admit. Has 
that not been the effect / 

General Decker. I think that is a fair statement. 

Senator Coorrr. Is it also fair to say that after decisions have been 
made, after whatever money had been allocated, that a second factor 
which led to this ammunition shortage is this lag, this 18 months’ lag 
in the production of ammunition ? 

General Decker. Senator, it does not depend altogether on how fast 
you run, it also depends on when you get started. We did not get 
started soon enough. 

Senator Coorrer. After Mr, Dean was given some job to expedite 
production—I do not know exactly what it was—was he able to put 
into effect certain procedures which have cut down the time of pro- 
duction ¢ 

General Decker. Mr. Dean came into the picture, as I understand 
it, last November. I am not thoroughly familiar with his activities 
because he has not been in my partic ‘ular field. He has been in the 
production field. As I understand it, Mr. Dean has had the full au- 
thority of the Secretary of Defense to go around and give directives 
in his name and take such action as is indicated on the spot to increase 
procurement. I understand that he has done a good bit of work in 
that regard, and that good results have come from what he has done. 

I would not want to give Mr. Dean—and I am sure that he would 
not want me to—too much credit for what happened. It is like trying 
to start one of the old cars on a cold winter morning. You might 
crank it for 24 or 25 times and the neighbor might come over, give it 
one turn and the car would start. Who actually did the work ? 
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Senator Coorrr. You think he actually might have come in at the 
time when the production was beginning to flow anyway ¢ 

General Decker. I do not want to belittle what Mr. Dean has done, 
but I think production was well on the way when he came into the 
picture. : 

Senator Cooper. I would like to ask another question which might 
well be directed to General Reeder. This policy decision made in 1951, 
in which you were charged with, as I understand it, making certain 
that not too great a peak of production was built up in 1952, would 
you say that had any material effect on retarding the production of 
ammunition ? 

General Reeper. Yes, sir; it had some. As a result of that it can 
not be said that we had the urgency. If I may go on, I have sat be- 
tween the more restrictive influence and the desire of the Chief of 
Ordnance to get out and manufacture ammunition. I have held him 
down. 

The Carman. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Coorrr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Would you reserve any question of General Reeder 
until we have finished with General Decker ? 

Senator Cooper. Certainly. 

The Cuatrman. I am quite anxious to finish with General Decker. 

Senator Cooper. I have finished, Madam Chairman. 

The Carman. Senator Byrd? 

Senator Brrp. Madam Chairman, I have several questions. 

General Decker, you are familiar with the letter that the Comptrol- 
ler, Lindsay Warren, wrote to the Secretary of Defense on April 7, 
1953, and I assume this refers to this $1 billion that you secured from 
the mutual security funds, does it not? Or have you seen that? 

General Decker. I have not seen the letter. 

Senator Byrp. He does not exactly say it is illegal, but he says: 

In fact, it appears that mutual security funds in excess of $1 billion were erron- 
eously treated as obligations as of June 30, 1952, for items to be furnished for 
military stock. 

I assume that is the transfer. 

General Decker. That is not the same transaction. That pertains 
to something else. 

Senator Brrp. Would you take this letter and make a written reply 
to the committee? It refers to some action taken by the Department 
of Defense. 

The Cuarrman. Will you supply the answer for the record? 

General Decker. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 25, April 7, 1953. 
The honorable the SECRETARY oF DEFENSE. 

My Deak Mr. SecreTary: The current study of the accounting procedures 
followed by the Department of Defense and the various military operating com- 
partments in the financial control, recording and reporting of obligations, being 
made by the General Accounting Office in collaboration with representatives of 
your Department and the Bureau of the Budget has revealed serious deficiencies 
in the various bases used to obligate funds for material to be furnished from 
stock of the various military departments. 

Not only is there a lack of uniformity between the military departments as 
to when funds are obligated for material to be furnished from stock, but in 


many cases invalid obligations in substantial amounts have been recorded. 
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These practices are highlighted under the mutual security assistance programs 
carried out by the Department of Defense for which funds have been allocated 
by the Director for Mutual Security. The allocation letter of March 30, 1950, 
from the then Secretary of State to the then Secretary of Defense and subse- 
quent allocation letters contain the statement “MDAP funds may be obligated 
at the time supply directives are issued for the amounts estimated to cover end- 
items to be provided from service stocks.” Such allocation letters appear to 
have been transmitted without clarification to the military departments and the 
various operating agencies for implementation and various interpretations of 
such statement have been made. Consequently, obligations have been recorded 
in many cases for items toe be furnished from stocks without regard to when the 
items would become available or be shipped, location of the items, or whether 
allocation action by the joint munitions allocations committee cr its subordinate 
committee had been taken where required. In fact, it appears that mutual 
security. funds in excess of $1 billion were erroneously treated as obligations as 
of June 30, 1952, for items to be furnished from military stocks. 

In order to determine the status of appropriations, both from the viewpoint of 
management and the Congress, it.is essential that obligations be recorded in 
the accounting records on a factual and consistent basis throughout the Govern- 
ment. Only by the following of sound practices in this regard can data on ex- 
isting obligations serve to indicate program accomplishments and be related to 
the amount of additional appropriations required. The practices which should 
he followed have been the subject of several discussions between representatives 
of your Department, the Bureau of the Budget, and the General Accounting 
Office. Based upon these discussions and our own studies there are set forth 
below the criteria for application in the treatment of procurement orders or 
requisitions as obligations when deliveries are to be made from stock of the 
agency to whom the orders or requisitions are issued. 

1. Such orders shall comply with the general rule that the materials, sup- 
plies, or equipment ordered are intended to meet a bona fide need of the fiscal 
year in which the need arises or to replace stock used in that fiscal year. This 
will require attention to the reasonableness of the quantities ordered in the light 
of the needs of the requisitioning agency during the fiscal year. 

2. The order must be firm and complete. This means that the order must 
request prompt delivery of specific available stock items for a stated considera- 
tion and be accepted by the supplying agency with formal notification to the 
requisitioning agency. However, where common-use standard stoc«x items are 
carried on hand for sale at published prices to requisitioning agencies, such 
as under stock or supply funds, and the order will be promptly filled from stocks, 
no formal evidence of the acceptance of the order by the supplying agency is 
required. 

3. Orders or requisitions for material to be delivered from stock shall be 
treated as obligations by the requisitioning agency when the conditions specified 
in paragraphs 1 and 2 are met. 

4. As used herein “available” shall mean that the stock items are on hand 
or on order and will be released for prompt delivery and that all repair, re- 
habilitation, or renovation required to be done by the supplying agency has been 
completed. However, common-use standard stock items on order may be con- 
sidered available if they will be delivered within a reasonable period of time 
acceptable to the requisitioning agency. 

5. As used herein, ‘‘delivery’’ shall mean shipment as directed by the requisi- 
tioning agency, except when formal arrangements exist between the requisition- 
ing and supplying agency whereby the latter acts as a storage and distribution 
agent for the requisitioning agency. In the case of this exception, delivery in- 
cludes the transfer for the account of the requisitioning agency without physical 
transfer of the material, provided there are no reservations concerning the trans- 
fer and there is an adequate system of accounting for the specilic items of 
property preventing issuance or use of the material except as may be directed 
or authorized by the requisitioning agency for its use or reimbursement. 

I strongly urge that this matter be given immediate attention and request that 
unliquidated recorded obligations under all funcus administered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense be analyzed and all such obligations for material to be furnished 
from stock which do not meet the above criteria be adjusted accordingly. 

Sincerely yours, 


‘ 


Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1953 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR SmitH: Reference is made to the attached letter addressed to 
the Secretary of Defense from the Comptroller General of the United States, 
dated April 7, 1953, which was handed to me by Senator Byrd at the hearing held 
by the committee on Wednesday, April 15, 1953. In accordance with the request 
of the committee, the statements contained therein have been carefully reviewed. 
Since the letter is addressed to the Secretary of Defense, the official reply will 
necessarily come from that office. However, in view of your request, I offer the 
following brief comments. 

The letter refers to the lack of a uniform concept of obligations where items 
are to be furnished from stocks chargeable to other appropriations, specifically 
mutual security assistance appropriations. In the case of mutual security assist- 
ance funds, instructions were issued by the then Secretary of State and passed 
on to the Army as early as March 30, 1950, that mutual defense assistance “funds 
may be obligated at the time supply directives are issued for amounts estimated 
to cover end items to be provided from service stocks.” Without receiving any 
clarification of these instructions, the Army applied its own interpretation in 
establishing obligations against mutual security assistance funds. "fhe continu- 
ing Situation in Korea demanded priority of any or all items needed which 
aggravated the plans for shipments for mutual security assistance purposes, for 
which obligations were established on service stocks. 

The letter of the Comptroller General of the United States establishes the basic 
criteria in obligating funds where the items are to be furnished from Army stocks, 
The effect of this letter is to disagree with the concept of timing in obligating 
mutual security assistance funds established by the Army under the instructions 
issued March 30, 1950, by the then Secretary of State. 

My Office is taking action to implement the Comptroller General’s policy in 
collaboration with representatives of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Adjustments will be made in the accounts of the allocated funds of mutual security 
assistance received by the Army in consonance with this policy in the very near 
future. 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated, and I assure you that prompt action 
to clarify the misunderstanding will be forthcoming. 

Sincerely, 
G. H. Decker, 
Lieutenant General, G8, 
Comptroller of the Army. 


Senator Byrp. Will you explain the ordnance replacement fund, 
how much is in it, how it is handled and so forth? 

General Decker. Are you speaking of the management fund? 

Senator Byrp. Yes, the management fund. 

General Decker. The Ordnance Corps has a serious problem in 
trying to finance procurement for a great number of customers. Dur- 
ing World War ITI they had a system whereby the Ordnance appro- 
priation was reimbursed for those expenditures. They attempted in 
the summer of 1950, I believe—before I became Comptroller—they 
asked for some similar arrangement to be approved by the Secretary 
of Defense so that they could do the same thing again during this 
emergency. 

Instead of allowing that, there was developed what was called an 
Ordnance consolidated procurement account which is part of the Army 
management fund. The purpose of that account is to merge all of the 
orders coming into Ordnance for certain items—this includes not 
only ammunition but all other items procured by Ordnance—so that 
when dealings are made in the field that only one number would have 
to be cited, rather than try to cite any one of two or three hundred 
different funds which may have been placing orders on the account. 
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That account is a simpler way of doing what was done before, but 
unfortunately all of the people who put in their orders to the manage- 
ment fund want reports back on those funds at any particular mo- 
ment. So it is a rather difficult job for the Ordnance to determine 
just how much of the funds put into the account by any particular 
customer are obligated or expended on any particular date. 

So they have to devise a system whereby they prorate the obliga- 
tions and expenditures based on the amount of orders in the fund from 
a particular customer as compared to the total number of orders which 
has been approved by Mr. McNeil’s office and by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army. It has some defects in it, as I have pointed out. 
The requests which come to the Ordnance from the other services 
from the Navy and Air Force—are considered legal obligations at 
the time they are transferred to the fund. 

However, by some strange coincidence, the money which the Ord- 
nance itself puts into the fund is not really considered a legal obliga- 
tion. It can be considered in the form of a commitment because it 
is designed to purchase particular items of equipment when the money 
is put in, and Ordnance considers the money committed although it 
is not in the true sense a legal obligation. That is the purpose for 
which it was started. 

Senator Byrp. How much is it? 

General Decker. The corpus of the fund is only about a million 
dollars. 

Senator Byrp. It is a revolving fund? 

General Decker. It is a revolving fund. 

Senator Byrn. It comes from appropriations that are made for 
other purposes and they are put in this fund for simplification ? 

General Decker. The corpus of the fund was established from 
lapsed appropriations, by authority of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Byrv. Do you think it is a good method? 

General Decker. I am not convinced it is a good method. I am 
having an examination made of it myself. While I think that some 
such procedure is necessary, I am not convinced that what we have 
now is exactly the thing we want. I am looking into it. 

Senator Byrp. To go back to the directive signed by General Mar- 
shall on September 27, 1950, how far down the line did that go? In 
other words, did it stop at your office or where ¢ 

General Decker. No, sir. That went to each agency of the De- 
partment of the Army responsible for submitting budget estimates. 
We have to transmit this on down. 

Senator Byrp. How many agencies would that be? 

General Decker. We have about 35, I would say. 

Senator Byrp. This was the first directive. 1 think we also were 
discussing some other directives you received after this one. Have 
you those available now? 

General Decker. Yes, sir; I have them available in this folder. I 
would like to have them taken out to submit to the committee this 
afternoon, if I may. 

Senator Byrp. Madam Chairman, I think the committee should have 
every directive of any character that would indicate that the war 
would end on a certain date, giving the reasons for it, the persons who 
signed it, and likewise the agencies to which it went. It may be that 
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that was one of the reasons why there was not greater impetus and §— Senate 
greater energy placed back of the fact that we were trying to get war in F 
supplies. You will have that ready this afternoon ? Gener 
General Decker. I will. out. A 
The CrarmMan. Senator Kefauver? the 6th 
Senator Kerauver. Madam Chairman, I think also that if there was the 19tl 
a previous directive before the one relating to the second supplemental which h 
budget for 1951, that we should have that, too. Senat 
General Decker. I have here the recc 
Senator Byrrp. This is the first one after the Korean war? The ¢ 
General Decker. No, sir. We had the first supplemental budget. Gene 
I have here the guidance that we received for the first supplemental ( The 
budget which I would like to read into the record. the con 
The Cuaiman. You may. The 
General Decker, This is the pertinent part of it. of Stat 
Senator Kerauver. Was the one that you are now reading signed by Gen 
General Marshall, also? Or Secretary Marshall? Secret: 
General Decker. No, sir. ‘T believe it was signed by Secretary Force, 
McNeil. of the 
Senator Kerauver. That is the first one after the beginning of the Sen: 
Korean conflict ? inforn 
General Decker. There were three memoranda which dealt with the makin 
first supplemental published right after Korea started. which 
The Cuamman. Mr. Johnson was then Secretar y of Defense? also | 
General Decker. Mr. Johnson was Secretary of Defense. I believe would 
General Marshall came in in September 1950. Ger 
Senator Byrp. General Marshall had been in 2 days when this was tor. 
signed ; is that correct ? that t 
"General Decker. Substantially, sir. He had just assumed office, Ser 
Iam sure. The pertinent part of this directive— est, if 
Senator Kerauver. This one was signed by Mr. Johnson, the of in 
Secretary of Defense ¢ Secre 
General Decker. Yes, sir. sion, 
Senator Byrrp. Will you give the date, General ? TI 
General Decker. This is a directive dated the 15th of July, which the i 
was signed by Assistant Secretary McNeil, and reads as follows—I Se 
will submit the complete directive, but this is the pertinent part: TY) 
Supplementary estimates for material should cover the replacement of items Se 
issued for the Korean operation, including establishment of these pipelines, such + 
replacement to be limited to critical materials, except that in the category major Si 
procurement and production, the budget should not include initial equipment for T 
units ordered to the far-eastern area but only for loss replacement of critical 
items in excess of normal peacetime requirements included in the regular 1951 stra 
budget. I w! 
That is the pertinent part of it. A 
Senator Byrp. That is addressed to the same parties as the other dev 
one was? G 
General Decker. No, sir. at was addressed to the Secretary of T 
the Army, Secretary of the Navy, and Secretary of the Air Force. for 
No one else was included. bec 
The Cuatrman. You have no way of knowing whether the Joint ( 
Chiefs of Staff were informed of that? pla 
Senator Byrp. Secretary Johnson did not sign that? the 
Genera] Decker. No, sir. This was signed by Secretary McNeil. bet 
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Senator Kerauver. Was that the first one after the outbreak of the 
war in Korea? 

General Decker. No, sir. There were three directives that came 
out. All of them were signed by Secretary Johnson. The first on 
the 6th of July, the second on the 14th of July, and the third on 
the 19th of July. Each of those pertained to an increase in forces 
which had been authorized. 

Senator Kerauver. Madam Chairman, they will be supplied for 
the record ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

General Decker. I will supply those. 

(The referenced directives are classified and were made a part of 
the committee file.) 

The Cuatrman. Were any of those directed to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff? 

General Decker. Yes, they were. All of them were direc ted to the 
Secretary of the Army, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the Air 
Force, Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller, and the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Kerauver. May I ask, General Decker, if you have any 
information about the people or the information that went to the 
making up of a directive of this kind, that is I suppose information 
which ‘would be secured from the Far East Command, and there must 
also be some political considerations from the Secretary of State, 
would you think? Or do you know? 

General Decker. I am not in a position to comment on that, Sena- 
tor. It comes to us from the Secretary of Defense. I do not go behind 
that to see where he gets his guidance. 

Senator Krrauver. I think, Madam Chairman, it would be of inter- 
est if we are going that deeply into this, to find out just what sources 
of information and recommendation come to Secretary Johnson or 
Secretary Marshall, upon which their offices finally reac h this conclu- 
sion, for instance, that the war will be over by the 30th of June 1951. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rhodes, will you do what you can about getting 
the information together which Senator Kefauver is asking for / 

Senator Keravuver. That is all, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Senator Hendrickson ? 

Senator HenpricKson. I have nothing further, Madam Chairman. 

The CHarrMaNn. Senator Cooper? 

Senator Cooper. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. I have some questions, to be sure to keep the record 
straight and clear. They may be repetitious. If you will bear with me 
I will be as brief as I can. 

At any time did you advise against ammunition projects being 
developed because of insufficient funds? 

General Decker. I am not quite sure that I understand the question. 

The Cuatrrman. Was there ever a time that you, rather than going 
forward with the planning and the procurement, that you held up 
because you thought there were not funds enough ? 

General Decker. I was not the one who was responsible for the 
planning of the ammunition program, That was the responsibility of 
the G-4. I think General Reeder could well answer that question, 
better than I. 
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The Cuamman. You did not yourself ever hold up any projects 
because of insufficient funds? 

General Deckrr. No, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. With regard to the Army appropriation for am- 
munition, what line items were removed from the budget over the 
entire period in total dollars, If you do not have that in mind you 
might provide it for the record. 

General Decker. I have a tabulation which I will submit this after- 
noon which shows the processes of the budget from the time that it 
left the Budget Advisory Committee in the Army until it was finally 
approved by Congress, to show the action taken on that budget by each 
reviewing agency. 

The Cuamman. That would not be included material, 

General Decker. It is not. 

The Cuarrman. We will have that for the record this afternoon. 

In your testimony before the Armed Services Subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee in June 1952, in commenting on a 
proposed reduction in the budget, you reported that $333 million 
was being assessed against the ammunition program. In view of 
the fact that ammunition had top priority, why was it felt expedient 
to cut down in ammunition funds? 

General Decker. What was the date of that? 

The Cuarrman. June 1952. Your testimony before the Armed 
Services Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations, June 1952, 
You were commenting on a proposed reduction in the budget. 

General Decker. As I recall the facts at that time, Congress had 
assessed an overall reduction against the procurement and production 
appropriation of approximately $900 million. Congress did not indi- 
cate where that reduction should be made. I think that that was at 
that time a tentative assessment against the ammunition program. 
Actually, the assessment that was made against the program eventu- 
ally was $235 million. Of that, $171 million was because of the re- 
duced expenditures in Korea. 

The fact had been picked up in the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee that our budget had been based on actual expenditures in Korea. 
When the budget was made we had to estimate them for part of the 
fiscal year. We only had experience for a limited part of the year. 
Our actual experience did not come up to what we had estimated. 
Consequently, it was possible to reduce the budget by that $171 million 
and still arrive at the same end position as far as items were concerned. 

The Cuarrman. You would say that this did apply to all budgets 
and apply to expenditures as well as to authorizations? 

General Decker. At the time of which you speak, there had been 
inserted in the appropriation bill—I believe it was section 638—a 
proposal to limit expenditures. The Army made a real effort to 
have that provision removed and it was finally removed by the Senate 
although it had been inserted by the House. I believe that is what is 
referred to. 

The Cuairman. I find here in the earlier hearings, in the early part 
of March, hearings held by the full Committee on Senate Armed 
Services, on page 120, “Ammunition funds requested of and appropri- 
ated by the Congress since July 1, 1950” and I will drop down to the 
fiscal year 1953 “Requests to Congress, $2,156,000,000 and so forth, 
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January 21, 1952, “appropriated $1,921,000,000” and so forth, July 
10, 1952, with a total »y the Department of the Army: 

Reduction in the fiscal year 1953 budget was made by the representatives of the 
Department of the Army on the following basis: the budget estimates for fiscal 
year 1953 have been based on the guidelines of the Department of Defense which 
permitted the Army to replace the expenditures of ammunition that had taken 
place in fiscal year 1952. 

When the budget estimates were prepared early in fiscal year 1952 the Army 
had expenditure reports from Korea for the first few months of fiscal year 1952 
and estimated expenditures for the remainder cf fiscal year 1952. The Army 
estimated these expenditures at the authorized rates desired by General Van 
Fleet. When the budget was defended before the Appropriations Committee 
of the House late in fiscal year 1952, several months had passed and expenditure 
reports from Korea of actual expenditures which took place during those months 
established that expenditure had been less than the-authorized rates of fire. 
Accordingly, the Army budget estimates were reduced in accord with the guide- 
lines to reflect funds to replace actual expenditures during the months between 
the preparation of the budget estimates and the defense of the estimates, instead 
of estimated expenditures at authorized rates. 

General Decker. That is substantially what I have tried to say, in 
fewer words. 

The Cuairman. You said it in fewer words. If the budget esti- 
mates were based on actual expenditures of ammunition, rather than 
on authorized rates then would it be true that the estimates were only 
for replacement purposes rather than for the purpose of building 
up the reserves? 

General Decker. There is an item on the form in which we compute 
the budget which provides for replacement and that is the actual ex- 
penditure rates rather than authorized rate. That is really less than 
it should have been, as the committee has already deter mined. It was 
on the historical rate that we actually computed that requirement. 

The Cuamman. General Almond has stated to the committee that 
he recommended that the authorized rate of fire in Korea be increased 
five times. What would this mean from a fiscal standpoint ? 

General Decker. Senator, the present value of the monthly author- 
ized rate in Korea in dollars is approximately $200 million, If that 
were to be increased five times, that would be $1 billion a month, the 
value of our authorized rate, or a rate of $12 billion a year. But that is 
not all. Behind that there must be about a 6 months’ pipeline com- 
puted at the same rates at which you are expending ammunition. So 
that would add another $6 billion to the bill, making a total of $18 
billion. That is what General Almond is talking about in fiscal terms 
ba Sed ¢ yn authorized rates as they exist today. 

The Cuarrman. As C omptroller of the Army you are responsible 
for budgeting and accounting within the Army; are you not? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Would you comment on the effectiveness of the 
system now in effect and what efforts are being made to improve it. I 
think you have touched on that somewhat. Do you have anything 
further to add? 

General Decker. Yes, I have, Madam Chairman. As you know, 
Public Law 216 of the 81st Congr ess attempted to make some improve- 
ment in the financial administration of the Army. Asa part of that 
we adopted the performance budget beginning with fiscal year 1952 
That budget has the advantage of pointing up the functional pro- 
grams which are meaningful in terms of the end item to be produced, 

rather than in the supplies and materials placed in the program. 
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It is essential in properly implementing that law that the Depart 
ment of the Army have an organization, a program system and, a 
budget system which are in consonance and which are supported by 
adequate accounting and reporting systems. We have made good 
progress in the Army in trying to reconcile our organization and 
program responsibiilty. We have been somewhat handicapped in 
bringing the budget in line with that because we do not have the final 
determination as to what the budget structure shall be. That is deter- 
mined by someone higher than us. We also have made good 
progress 

The Cuatrman. Right there: Do you mean higher than yourself, 
not the Army ? 

General Decker. I mean the Department of Defense and the Bureau 
of the Budget. We do not have the final say on that. It has been 
quite a problem trying to reconcile what the Army says it should have 
io further good administration and what somebody else thinks it 
should have in the way of a budget structure. There is a different 
viewpoint. We have not resolved all those difficulties. We are work- 
ingonit. We have, I think, too many accounting systems in the Army. 

We are trying to reduce them to one integrated accounting system 
which will support the budget and which will support the programs 
so that the program director will know at any time where he stands 
in terms of accomplishment. 

Senator Byrn. ~ have 5 or 6 different systems now; have you not? 

General Decker. We have more than that. 

Senator Byrp. More than that? I thought that was bad enough. 
How many systems do you have? 

General Decker. I have heard it mentioned that ther2 are about 33. 

Senator Byrrp..How can you reconcile ‘them’ into one unification ? 

General Decker. They go off in many directions. They are de- 
signed to accomplish different ends. My point is that they are not 
all integrated and tied together in one system that feeds necessary 
information to the top. 

Senator Henprickson. You are not referring to that chart that was 
produced here bv Mr. McNeil, are you ? 

General Decker. No, sir; I am not. 

Senator Byrp. Who is responsible for that system? I thought we 
had unification here. 

General Decker. The system now in effect has grown up over many 
years. 

Senator Byrp. Has any effort been made to change it? 

General Decker. Yes, sir; we are making an effort to change it at 
this moment. 

Senator Byrp. Unification was passed 6 years ago. How long will 
it take to change it? 

General Decker. Senator, it will take considerable time because it 
involves not only the Army but a lot of other agencies of Govern- 
ment. When you try to unravel one of these Government procedures 
it becomes rather involved. 

Senator Brrp. Mr. McNeil stated there were 5 or 6 main systems. 
‘Then you have 33 secondary systems, or what do you call those? 

General Decker. These systems are designed for different purposes. 
Different people have responsibilities that they have to discharge. 
They have controls that they must exercise over their own responsi- 
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bilities. These systems have grown up through the years. I do not 
defend the system. I say that we are making all the effort we can to 
correct it. Tam personally interested in it. 

Senator Byrrp. When do you think some results will come forth ? 

General Decker. Senator, as I have pointed out the improvement 
in accounting is a natural sequence to improvement in the relation- 
ship between the organization, the budgets, and the program structure. 
[ would say that the basic improvement in accounting will come when 
we get the basic reconciliation of the others. It will come quickly 
after that. 

Senator Byrp. That is not a very clear and definite answer. When 
will the other come? 

General Decker. Senator, I would be looking into a crystal ball. 

Senator Byrrp. That is projecting it into the future for a long time. 

General Decker. It is something over which I do not have full 
control. 

Senator Byrp. Who has control over that ? 

General Decker. The Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary of 
Defense have control over all budgets. 

Senator Byrp. Does not Mr. McNeil have some control over it? 

General Decker. Mr. McNeil has control, and Mr. McNeil and I do 
not agree on some of the principles involved. That is one of the diffi- 
culties. 

Senator Byrp. Who decides when you two disagree? Who decides? 

General Decker. Mr. McNeil has the final decision in the matter. 
We do what we are told eventually, although we sometimes put up 
arguments against that. 

The Cuamman. You say you are making a personal effort. Is any- 
body paying any attention to your effort ? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. I have a division in my office called the 
Accounting and Fiscal Policy Division which is working primarily on 
this subject. I think it would be interesting to Senator Byrd, too, 
since I am sure that you were instrumental in the passage of Public 
Law 216: In the Army we have started an extensive program to de- 
velop stock funds, which is a good way of keeping track of your in- 
ventories and basing your budget on consumption factors which are 
developed through the operation of the stock fund system. We have 
gone quite a way in the implementation of the industrial fund system. 
We have now six installations which are actually using commercial] 
type accounting in those industrial activities; others are about to be 
installed. It has resulted in management being able more clearly to 
see what their costs are and where they can do a better job of man- 
agement. 

All of those things are under my supervision, and I assure you that 
I am doing all I can to bring them into being at an early date. 

The Cuaran. I think you have answered this, but I would like 
to clear it up. Is it possible to let contracts before funds are available 
to the officer responsible for letting the contract ? 

General Decker. No, Madam Chairman, it is not. That is covered 
by the antideficiency bill, which imposes penalties on any officer who 
obligates funds before he has them in his possession. I am sure the 
committee is familiar with that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. MeNeil, Assistant Secretary of Defense, has 
indicated that he has had difficulty in reconciling figures as to obliga- 
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tions and expenditures obtained from the Department of the Army. | 
think Senator Hendrickson touched upon that. What is the reason 
for that? 

General Decker. I would say that the principal reason is the matter 
that Senator Byrd raised in connection with the ordnance consolidated 
procurement account. It is difficult to break the money out of that 
fund and provide accurate information as to just how everyone stands 
in the way of obligation. Although the management fund supervisors 
know how it stands as a whole, it is difficult to reconcile the various 
parts of the things that go to make up the whole. That is the prinei- 
pal objection, I believe, that Mr. McNeil has to the reconciliation of 
figures. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Henpricxson. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. If not, it is quite time to recess, General. Thank 
you for being so patient with us this morning. 

If we can recess until 2:30, I hope we can go into executive session 
immediately. There may be other questions to develop but I rather 
gather we can go into executive session and clean up some of the mat- 
ters that you have deferred. 

(Whereupon, at 1: 10 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee convened, pursuant to recess, at 2:50 p. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith (chairman), Hendrickson, Cooper, and 
Byrd. 

Also present: Lt. Gen. G. H. Decker, Comptroller of the Army, 
accompanied by Maj. Gen. William O. Reeder (retired). 

Mr. Fred B. Rhodes, chief counsel, and 'T. Edward Braswell, Jr., of 
the committee staff. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

We expected to go into executive session immediately and will very 
soon. Before we do that, there may be 2 or 3 questions, General 
Decker. 

Did you have some observations you wanted to make first ? 

General Decker. I do, Madam Chairman. First, I would like to 
correct a typographical error in my statement. On page 3 I indi- 
cated that ammunition would be increased several months after 
July 1,1954. Ishould like to correct that to July 1, 1953. 

The Cuarrman. That will be corrected. 

General Decker. This morning the committee asked me to submit 
copies of directives which we have received in connection with supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for fiscal year 1951. 

[ submit to the committee a letter dated July 6, 1950, signed by 
Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson. That pertained to the first 
supplemental appropriation. 

The Cuatrman. Would you like these read or included in the 
record ? 

General Decker. At the committee’s pleasure. 
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The Cuamman. Whatever happens they will be released eventu- 
ally, but not until after the record is printed, of course. We would 
be glad to have you read them. 

General Decker. I have read the pertinent parts of the record al- 
ready. It is in the record. I believe the rest of it is relatively 
unimportant. 

[ also submit a letter dated July 14, 1950, signed by Secretary Louis 
Johnson, which also pertained to the first supplemental appropriation 

I also submit a copy of a letter dated the 19th of July, signed by 
Secretary Louis Johnson, which pertained to the same appropriation. 

I also submit a letter dated July 15, 1950, signed by Assistant See- 
retary of Defense McNeil, which pertained to the same appropriation. 

The Cuarrman. These preceded the one signed by General Marshall 
that was read this morning? 

General Decker. That is right. General Marshall’s letter per- 
tained to the second supplemental appropriation. These pertain to 
the first. 

The Crarmman. Without objection, they will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Juiy 6, 1950. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The July 6 recommendation of the Joirt Chiefs of Staff for Army, Navy, and 
Air Force strength increases required immediately as a direct result of the 
Korean situation is approved. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) will authorize such utiliza- 
tion of fiseal year 1951 funds as is required in advance of normal apportion- 
ment, including expenditure of such funds at an accelerated rate to the extent 
necessary to carry out essential programs directly related to the present Korean 
situation. 

In order to provide the necessary financial support for this increase in mili- 
tary and civilian personnel, the three military departments will immediately 
prepare supplemental fiscal year 1951 estimates which will cover the additional 
costs of military personnel, the funds necessary because of increased maintenance 
and operation levels, and such procurement as may be required in support of the 
Korean operation. 

It is recognized that this approval covers only the initial increment, and as 
additional forces are requested and approved, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) will take prompt action to secure the funds necessary to support 
the additional activities or the increased rate of activities. 

Louis JOHNSON, 


THe SecRETARY oF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 14, 1950. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 
The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The July 18 recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for Army, Navy, and 
Air Force strength increases required to augment the forces as a result of the 
Korean situation are approved. This is in addition to the forces previously ap- 
proved on the basis of the July 6 recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) will, in accordance with 
my memorandum of July 6, authorize such utilization of fiscal year 1951 funds 
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as is required in advance of normal apportionment, including expenditure of such 
funds at an accelerated rate to the extent necessary to carry out essential pro- 
“rams related to the increased forces approved herein. 

The three military departments will revise the supplemental fiscal year 1951, 
estimates now being prepared to include the additional costs resulting from the 
added forces approved herewith and to include such additional funds as may be 
necessary because of increased maintenance and operation levels and procurement 
required to support these additional forces, 

LovuIs JOHNSON, 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
July 19, 1950. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 
The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The additional combat forces recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
the memorandum from the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to me dated 
July 18, 1950,* are approved. These forces include the first and second incre- 
ments** previously approved by me on the basis of recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) will, in accordance with 
my memorandum of July 6,*** authorize such utilization of fiscal vear 1951 funds 
as is required in advance of normal apportionment, including expenditure of 
such funds at an accelerated rate to the extent necessary to carry out essential 
programs related to the increased forces approved herein. 

The three military departments will revise the supplemental fiscal year 1951 
estimates now being prepared to include the additional costs resulting from the 
added forces approved herewith and to, include such additional funds as may 
be necessary because of increased maintenance and operation levels and pro- 
curement required to support these additional forces. 

LouIs JOHNSON. 


JuLy 15, 1950. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 


As a result of the recent hearings on the supplemental estimates for fiscal 
year 1951 to support Korean operations, it seems advisable to establish the fol- 
lowing principles to avoid duplication of estimates or the omission of items 
on the assumption that they are being carried in the estimates of another 
service. 

The Army will assume responsibility for resupply support on a nonreimburs- 
able basis for classes 1, 3, 3a, and 5, plus the resupply of classes 2 and 4 (except 
items peculiar to another service). Such resupply will be provided for all ground 
and air forces actually stationed on the Korean peninsula or in staging areas 
awaiting embarkation. 

Supplementary estimates for materiel should cover the replacement of items 
issued for the Korean operation, including establishment of necessary pipelines, 
such replacement to be limited to critical materials, except that in the category 
“Major procurement and production,” the budget should not include initial 
equipment for units ordered to the Far Eastern area, but only for loss replace- 
ment of critical items in excess of normal peacetime requirements included in the 
regular 1951 budget. 

Each service will budget for subsistence of its personnel on a peacetime basis. 

The Navy will budget for cost of outloading ammunition for all three services, 
but not for overseas shipment of the same (see memorandum regarding MSTS). 

The Air Force will budget for all commercial overseas air transport for all 
three services to the extent that air facilities are expected to be needed and 
available. 

W. J. McNet, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
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General Decker. I have one other letter to introduce in the record, 
dated December 18, 1950, signed by General Marshall as Secretary of 
Defense. This was issued shortly after the Communists intervened in 
Korea, and it indicates the thinking of the Department of Defense at 
that. time, with instructions to the military services to speed up on 
their procurement. program. 

I believe that this should be introduced in all fairness to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The Cuatrman. Do you wish to read it? 

General Decker. I will read it. 

The CHatrman. Without objection. 

General Decker (reading) : 


Memorandum for the Secretary of the Army, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary 
of the Air Force. 
Subject: Broadening the industrial base of procurement programs. 

The President has declared a national emergency. The issuance of this 
declaration permits the Secretaries of the military departments to authorize 
the negotiation of purchases and contracts pursuant to the authority con- 
tained in section 2 (c) (1) of Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947. 

The Munitions Board has recommended and I have approved the following 
statement of policy. The military departments have already received instruc- 
tions to accelerate procurement actions in connection with second supplemental 
1951 funds. It is essential, in complying with these instructions that contracts 
be spread across industry as widely as possible in order to broaden the in- 
dustrial base of our procurement program, 

Broadening the base will require wider use of negotiation. Formal advertising 
will continue to be used in appropriate cases, but not when such use will adversely 
effect the acceleration of procurement or the broadening of the industrial base 
contemplated by this directive. 

The military departments should pay particular attention to- 

(a) The greatest possible integration of current procurement contracts with 
the industrial mobilization program and the accepted schedules of production. 

(b) The equitable distribution of procurement contracts among the maximum 
number of competent suppliers. The concentration of contracts with a few lead- 
er suppliers is to be avoided unless the necessity therefor is clear. 

(c) The utilization of existing open industrial capacity to the maximum. 
Expansion of facilities should not be authorized when open capacity can be 
found. Whenever time permits, and in order to broaden the mobilization base, 
additional contractors should be utilized in lieu of multishift or overtime 
operation. 

(d) The fullest possible use of small-business concerns. 

(e) The utilization in negotiation of competition and multiple awards, when- 
ever possible. 

(f) The aggressive encouragement or requirement of subcontracting by prime 
contractors, 

(9) The provision of. maximum incentive .to the producer for the reduction 
of his costs. 

(h) The placement of contracts with a view to economies in the use of trans- 
portation facilities. 

(4) The availability of manpower in distressed employment areas or Manpower 
shortage. 

(j) The reservation of special skills and abilities for the more difficult pro- 
duction tasks. 

To the extent necessary, departmental procurement procedures and practices 
should be modified to conform to the foregoing. Particular attention should be 
paid to the caliber of personnel engaged in the negotiation of contracts. 


Grorce C. MARSHALL. 
In implementation of that directive from the Secretary of Defense, 
the Under Secretary of the Army, Mr. Archibald S. Alexander, on 
the 18th of December 1950, the same date as General Marshall’s di- 
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rective, published the following instructions to the Assistant Chief 
of staff, G-4: 


Subject: Declaration of national emergency and broadening of the industrial 
base of procurement programs. 

Attention is invited to the attached determination authorizing procurement by 
negotiation during the present period of national emergency proclaimed by the 
President of the United States. In connection with procurement undertaken 
hereafter during such national emergency, the following policies shall be fol- 
lowed, in accordance with the direction of the Secretary of Defense. 

1. Whenever procurement is made by negotiation and when consistent with the 
accomplishment of procurement objectives, quotations or proposals shall be 
solicited from such qualified sources as are deemed necessary to insure effective 
competition in order that the procurement be made to the best advantage of the 
Government, price and other factors considered, 

2. Subject to such instructions as may be issued by the heads of procuring 
activities, formal advertising will continue to be used in appropriate cases. 
However, advertising will not be used when such use will adversely affect 
the acceleration of procurement or the broadening of the industrial base. Such 
instructions should of course be consistent, so as to prevent divergent practices 
by different procuring activities in similar cases. 

3. It is essential, in complying with this memorandum, that contracts be 
spread across industry as widely as possible in order to broaden the industrial 
base of our procurement program. 

4. All procuring activities and agencies should pay particular attention to: 

(a) The greatest possible integration of current procurement contracts with 
the industrial mobilization program and the accepted schedules of production. 

(bv) The equitable distribution or procurement contracts among the maximum 
number of competent suppliers. The concentration of contracts with a few 
leader suppliers is to be avoided unless the necessity therefor is clear. 

(c) The utilization of existing open industrial capacity to the maximum. 
Expansion of facilities should not be authorized when open capacity can be 
found. Whenever time permits, and in order to broaden the mobilization base, 
additional contractors should be utilized in lieu of multishift or overtime 


operation. 

(d) The fullest possible use of small business concerns. 

(e) The utilization in negotiation of competition and multiple awards, when- 
ever possible. 


(f) The aggressive encouragement or requirement of subcontracting by prime 
contractors. 


(9g) The provision of maximum incentive to the producer for the reduction of 
his costs. 


(h) The placement of contracts with a view to economies in the use of trans- 
portation facilities. 


(i) The availability of manpower in distressed employment areas or in areas 
of manpower shortages. 


(j) The reservation of special skills and abilities for the more difficult pro- 
duction tasks. 


5. To the extent necessary, procurement procedures and practices should be 
modified to conform to the foregoing and prior directives of this Office incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby modified. Particular attention should be paid to 
the caliber of personnel engaged in the negotiation of contracts. 


ARCHIBALD §. ALEXANDER, 
Under Secretary of the Army. 
IT would also like at this time to offer for the record my complete 
statement which has already been filed with the committee. 
The Cuarrman. Your complete statement, with the summary state- 
ments, will be included in the printed record of the hearings. That 
was the purpose of them, for the use of the committee and staff in 


making up its recommendations, and it has already been entered. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT oF Lt. GEN. G. H. DECKER 


Madam Chairman, gentlemen, as Comptroller of the Army, it is my duty to 
participate in the preparation of budget estimates which are eventually sub- 
mitted to the Congress as a part of the President’s annual budget. I propose to 
outline for you what money the Army has asked for and has been given for 
ammunition since June 1950. General Ford, the Chief of Ordnance, who will 
follow me, will tell you how the Ordnance Corps used the money made available 
to it for production and delivery of rounds of ammunition. 

As background, I shall first outline briefly the procedure whereby the Army 
obtains money to carry out its assigned tasks. 

The budget process normally extends over a period of about 18 months prior 
to the beginning of the budget year. About 8 months of this period are spent 
by the Army in developing the estimates; the remaining 10 months are devoted 
to review of the estimates by the Department of Defense, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Congress. 

The preparation of an Army budget begins when policy guidance is received 
from the Secretary of Defense. This guidance generally takes the form of general 
objectives to be attained under specific rules or assumptions. It normally stems 
from national objectives as determined by the National Security Council and the 
President; strength and disposition of forces to be maintained to meet these 
objectives are determined by the Secretary of Defense after consideration of 
recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Army must translate the guidance received into estimates of the funds 
that will be necessary to enable it adequately to discharge the responsibilities 
imposed upon it in connection with the national defense. The first step in the 
process is to obtain from each major subdivision of the Army an estimate of its 
requirements in the light of specified objectives. Estimates of subordinate com- 
mands are consolidated at Department of the Army Headquarters where they 
are subjected to a series of reviews by the Army Staff. 

The Army Staff presents its recommendations on the budget, first to the Chief 
of Staff, and then to the Secretary of the Army. When any changes desired have 
been made, the approved estimates are transmitted by the Secretary of the Army 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

When the estimates have been reviewed and revised in conformity with tne 
Secretary of Defense’s decisions, they are transmitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget. After review by the Bureau and approval by the President, the amount 
approved for the Army is incorporated in the budget transmitted to the Congress 
by the President. Very often estimates are modified by reviewing agencies, and 
properly so, because of national economic policies or other considerations which 
are not known to the Army or because events require changes in the rules unde: 
which the estimates were prepared. It is that portion of the Army’s request ap- 
proved by the President that is justified to the Congress by Army representatives. 

After congressional action and Presidential approval of the appropriation act, 
funds must be released by the Bureau of the Budget before they are available to 
the Army for obligation. An additional step is necessary in connection with con 
tracts for items of equipment and ammunition—the approval of proposed prv- 
duction schedules by the Office, Secretary of Defense. (This step was inaugu 
rated in June 1951 and so is not applicable to the entire period covered.) After 
these steps have been completed, operating agencies, such as the Ordnance Corps 
in the case of ammunition, are free to proceed with the letting of definite con- 
tracts. Other witnesses wilk discuss the time lag that takes place between the 
availability of funds and their obligation—that is, the placing of money on a 
definite contract—and between the obligation of funds and expend'tures, which 
are the cash transactions that take place after acceptance by the Governmeni 
of the items contracted for. However, it is important to note that the time lag 
between the appropriation of funds and their expenditure is frequently as long as 
3 years; so in the case of long lead time items such as ammunition, as much as 4 
to 4144 years may elapse between the beginning of the budget cycle and the actual 
delivery of all items included in the budget. 

In considering the facts concerning ammunition supply since the start of war 
in Korea, it is important to bear in mind that this process as described, although 
much accelerated in some instances, must be, and was followed for each appro- 
priation. 

The focal point of the fiscal history of ammunition supply in Korea is the fiscal 
year 1951. Funds made available in fiscal year 1952 have had some bearing on 
the supply of ammunition to Korea, but the lead time for the production of 
ammunition is such that the effect of this appropriation on ammunition supply 
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in the 
fiscal year 1951 appropriations. However, fiscal year 1952 and subsequent appro- 
priations have directly affected our ability to meet world wide ammunition re- 
quirements. To put the matter another way, the bulk of the ammunition that has 
been available for use in Korea since June 1950 came from assets on hand on 
June 30, 1950, as supplemented by the rounds bought by fiscal year 1951 appro- 
priations. The reasons why it takes time from a standing start to achieve volume 
production of ammunition will be analyzed for you in some detail by General 
Ford. From the budget planning point of view, the detailed breakdown of this 
time lag is not considered essential. But it is exceedingly important to realize 
that when industry has not been producing ammunition for some years, it re- 
quires approximately 18 months from the time money is made available to gei 
the first finished ammunition from the manufacturers and some time after that 
for them to reach full production. 

Immediately following the outbreak ‘of hostilities in Korea and the commit- 
inent of United States forces, the Secretary of Defense authorized the Military 
Departments to utilize available fiscal year 1951 funds, as required, in advance of 
normal apportionment, and at an accelerated rate, to the extent necessary to 
earry out essential programs directly related to the Korean situation. The 
Departments were directed to prepare supplemental estimates for fiscal year 
1951 to cover the additional costs of military personnel, maintenance and opera- 
tion activities, and such procurement as might be required in support of the 
Korean operations. At that time, the duration and magnitude of the Korean 
operation was very much in doubt; consequently, the estimates could not in any 
sense represent true requirements. 

An important point in connection with budgeting for ammunition was the 
large stock remaining from World War II. As an example, in October 1950, 
when the Army was preparing its second supplemental request, there was 
on hand in the United States enough 105-millimeter high-explosive ammunition 
to last the guns of that caliber then in Korea for more than 3 years at the best 
experience rate available at that time. Computed on the same basis, there was 
approximately a 4 years’ supply of 155-millimeter high-explosive rounds. Be- 
cause of this stock position, the doubt as to the forces to be ultimately com- 
mitted, and the duration of the war, the first fiscal year 1951 supplemental 
budget request contained only $374 million for ammunition, which was intended 
primarily to get some production under way. This amount was included in 
the bill approved by the President on September 27, 1950. 

The first supplemental appropriation was recognized as only a stopgap. Even 
before its enactment, additional forces had been recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and approved by the Secretary of Defense; therefore, prepara- 
tion of a second supplemental was begun. Initial guidance for this supple- 
mental was issued by the Secretary of Defense on September 13, but was 
altered a few days later to cover further increased forces and to provide for 
improved material readiness in the light of a mobilization date considerably 

earlier than that which had been previously used in planning. The directive 
included the assumption that combat operations in Korea would be concluded 
by June 30, 1951. It further stated that it was essential to avoid peaking 
industry in fiscal year 1951 and 1952 and thereafter discontinuing or greatly 
reducing actual production. This second supplemental budget, submitted to 
the Congress in December 1950 included $1,453,000,000 for ammunition. 

The rate of use of ammunition in Korea at the time this budget was computed 
gave no indication that the ammunition stocks would be seriously depleted: 
Theudiionk the large sum appropriated was intended primarily to activate the 
ammunition industry and to increase the reserve stocks. 

The second supplemental aperenr ees wae not designed to, and did not, 
cover Korean consumption beyond June 30, 1951. It went only a part of the 
way toward achieving the state of eo prescribed in the National Security 
Council directive of November 1950. Additional estimates were being prepared 
even while the second supplemental was being presented to the Congress. These 
estimates, while computed concurrently, consisted of two parts: An additional 

supplemental for fiscal year 1951, and revised estimates for fiscal year 1952. 

In late November 1950, the Chinese Communists moved into North Korea. 
Our forces were pushed back from the Yalu to and below the 38th parallel ; 
the President declared a state of national emergency. This turn of events 
caused a further reevaluation of military programs for national security by 
the National Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Army was 
presenting its second supplemental estimate to the Congress at this time. The 
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committees were advised that our estimates were inadequate in the light of 
what had happened, that we would take appropriate steps to meet this situa 
tion, and would come back later for another supplemental appropriation, Since 
revision of the estimates under consideration to include funds required to meet 
this new threat would have unduly delayed passage of the second supplemental 
pill, the committees agreed to the Army's proposal. 

In a letter dated December 16, 1950, Mr. Lovett, then Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, stated to Senator McKellar, chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee: “As we indicated in our testimony before your committee, any 
increase in strength beyond that provided for in the bill now before your 
committee would necessitate our requesting additional funds this fiscal year 
The President on December 14, 1950, approved a further increase in forces, There 
fore, after January 1, 1951, we will have to submit a request for additional 
funds for fiscal year 1951.” 

The Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1951, was approved 
on January 6, 1951, giving the Army the $1,453,000,000 for ammunition that it 
had requested. 

The objectives established as the basis for the fourth supplemental fiscal year 
1951 and fiscal year 1952 budgets and the early date by which they were to be 
attained, resulted in estimates of such magnitude that serious questions were 
raised. First, could appropriations of such size really be utilized in the time 
available? Second, could such enormous estimates possibly be correct? Third, 
could the country’s economy sustain such an outlay for national defense? As 
a result of these very sound questions, the process of reviewing the estimates 
was protracted. The Under Secretaries of the Air and Navy, and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army were constituted as a committee to review the guidelines 
upon which these estimates were based. 

To summarize these guidelines, they proposed reliance upon production capacity 
capable of being readily expanded, if necessary, rather than upon the accumu- 
lation of inventories of equipment, and they limited the mobilization reserves to 
be established. 

The review of the fiscal year 1951 fourth supplemental and fiscal year 1952 
estimates was not completed until late March. The time remaining in which 
to enact another supplemental for fiscal year 1951 was so short that in the 
judgment of responsible officials only a stopgap supplemental could be justified 
and in amounts which would admit of no controversy. Consequently, the ammu- 
nition request of this supplemental was reduced from an amount of $403,594,147, 
as approved by the Army staff, to an amount of $250 million. This $250 million 
was primarily for the purpose of meeting apparent deficits in the funding of the 
ammunition program already approved by the Congress in the first and second 
supplementals. This request was submitted to the Congress on April 3, 1951, 
and was approved by the President as the fourth supplemental appropriation 
on May 31, 1951. 

The Army’s ammunition funds, as of January 6, 1951, consisted of approxi 
mately $36 million carried forward into fiscal year 1951 from prior years, $30 
million which was provided in the regular fiscal year 1951 appropriation, $373,- 
700,000 in the first supplemental, and $1,453,000,000 in the second supplemental—a 
total of $1,892,000,000. Since more than 18 months from the time funds become 
available are required to get production from a new facility, these funds should 
have begun to produce ammunition in the late spring and summer of 1952. 
Viewed in retrospect, the question was, therefore, whether the stocks of ammu- 
nition on hand on June 30, 1950, would be adequate to last until new production 
became of sufficient volume to prevent reduction of our reserve stocks to an 
unacceptable level. There was no indication prior to the intervention of the 
Chinese Communists that the stocks would not be adequate. I doubt that anyone 
at that time anticipated the increase in magnitude of the war. For example, 
the cost of firing weapons in Korea today, at the now authorized rate, is approxi- 
mately $216 million per month. Thus, the sums appropriated in time to bear 
upon the ammunition situation in the summer of 1952 were sufficient to cover 
less than 9 months’ consumption at full authorized rates of present forces in 
Korea. 

During the special review of the fiscal year 1952 budget, the Army's request for 
ammunition funds was reduced from $2,650,000,000 to $1,720,000,000. Because of 
delays imposed by changes in plans, additional reviews, and the attention required 
by the fourth fiscal year 1951 supplemental, the fiscal year 1952 budget was not 
submitted to the Congress until April 30, 1951. It was passed by the Congress 
and approved by the President on October 18, 1951. 
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Several factors dictated an orderly review of the procurement and: preduction 
plans of the military departments soon after the estimates for the fourth sup 
plemental fiscal year 1951 and for fiscal year 1952 had been submitted. The re- 
duction in these estimates required complete replanning rather than mere read- 
justment. Also, the endeavor to get production quickly had led contracting offi- 
cers, with the full agreement of manufacturers, to set up delivery schedules 
which appeared unrealistic. This is readily understandable because each manu 
facturer assumed that he would get all the machine tools and materials that he 
needed and as fast as he needed them. Another factor was the concern ex- 
pressed over the effect on business of the large orders placed by the military 
departments. Consequently, the Secretary of Defense issued a memorandum on 
May 31, 1951, directing the careful scheduling of all large scale procurements 
and the submission of proposed delivery schedules to the Munitions Board for 
approval prior to actual procurement. The establishment of new procedures 
unfamiliar to the many personnel concerned, and the necessity for determining 
preduction capabilities of individual contractors made this reprogramming a long 
and difficult job that extended well into the fall; the effect was a very real ‘delay 
in procurement, 

it should be remembered that early in the summer of 1951 the war in Korea 
began to reach the static position which has since prevailed. Hope existed that 
an armistice could be achieved, and public sentiment was in that direetion. 
Nevertheless the number of weapons in Korea and the authorized rate of fire 
had both been increased steadily, thus creating a requirement far above that 
visualized a year earlier. 

Charts A to D illustrate the increase in ammunition requirements at authorized 
rates caused by increasing the number of weapons. It is significant to compare 
requirements for the same number of weapons at adjusted World War II rates 
with authorized rates in Korea. 

This consumption requirement is not all. The reserves in Korea should rise 
proportionately with the number of weapons available there. <A certain number 
of days usage at authorized rates should be stocked in the theater. Back of that, 
there must be ammunition moving toward the theater. The time required to 
prepare a shipment in a United States depot, to pack it, to ship it to a port, to 
load it aboard a ship, and for the ship to reach the theater, to unload it, ete., 
takes an appreciable amount of time. The ammunition thus in transit consti- 
tutes the pipeline. Unless this pipeline is full, the theater commander hesitates 
to use authorized rates of fire. Increasing the number of weapons in Korea 
increases in the same proportion the essential pipeline of ammunition. 

I mentioned a reduction in fiscal year 1952 estimates prior to their submission 
to Congress. The reduction was made possible by applying the philosophy which 
came out of the review by the joint Secretaries—to place maximum reliance upon 
a continuing but rapidly expansible production base rather than upon an accumu- 
ation of large stocks of war reserves. It is worthwhile to repeat also what was 
said before, that the fiscal year 1952 estimates budgeted no Korean consumption 
for that fiscal year since it had been assumed for budgetary purposes that the 
Korean war would end by June 30, 1951. It had also been agreed in connection 
with the revision of the fiscal year 1952 estimates that in October or November of 
1951 the scope and progress of the procurement program would be reviewed in 
the light of then existing world conditions, to determine if the programs should 
be accelerated or retarded. This was to be a “Period of Decision” which would 
decide the scope of the fiscal year 1952 supplemental budget. 

By the time the “Period of Decision” had passed, the war in Korea had cooled 
off somewhat, with the result that on January 15, 1952, the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller) issued a memorandum to the service Secretaries call- 
ing for supplemental budget estimates for fiscal year 1952 but stating that “it 
is not anticipated that any items of major procurement will be included in this 
request.” Thus, part of the production from the expansible production base, 
intenced for other purposes, was diverted to the support of combat in Korea. 

In the fall of 1951, combat was continued in Korea and ammunition was being 
fired which had not been budgeted for, much less placed on procurement. It is 
worthwhile to examine the results of the situation which resulted from this fact. 
At the beginning of this presentation, we were talking of an ammunition industry 
which was relatively nonexistent. For the fall of 1951, however, we were dis- 
cussing an ammunition industry in which some facilities had begun to produce 
while others were being brought into production. Therefore, we must consider 
for a moment the time required to effect replacement of ammunition which has 
been consumed. The firing of ammunition in Korea during fiseal year 1952 
began on July 1, 1951, and continued for the 12 months thereafter. Under the 
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budget guidelines and subsequent developments, the first opportunity to budget 
specifically for this consumption came in the fiscal year 1953 budget. The appro- 
priation resulting from that budget would not become available until July 1, 
1952, for initiating procurement action. By that time, the ammunition industry 
should have been producing, and it would not have required 18 months to convert 
money into ammunition. Reorders could be placed on going producers so as to 
produce the first ammunition from those orders 9 months after the availability 
of funds. This 9 months includes the administrative lead time of programing, 
approving the program, negotiating contracts, etc. Notice, however, that the 
first ammunition available from such funds would not be delivered until April 1, 
1953, or 21 months after the round which it was replacing had been fired on July 
1, 1951. Consequently, the concern of the Department of the Army in covering 
its ammunition requirements was considerable; the first opportunity would be 
in the fiscal year 1953 budget. 

Department of Defense guidelines to be used in the preparation of the fiscal 
year 1953 budget were finalized on October 2, 1951. 

With respect to the war in Korea, these guidelines assumed “that combat opera- 
tions will continue until June 30, 1952, and that the year will terminate with a 
full combat pipeline of men and materiel. Combat consumption will not be 
budgeted for in fiscal year 1953.” 

In the midst of the formulation of the budget, which was due in the Depart- 
ment of Defense on November 20, 1951, the Secretary of Defense issued a 
memorandum on October 29, 1951, advising the military services that a $45 
billion figure for fiscal year 1953 had been approved by higher authority as a 
benchmark for planning purposes on the basis of the prevailing policy of limited 
mobilization. The authorization established neither an upper nor a lower limit 
for budget estimates but it constituted a point of departure for the normal 
budget process. The Army’s tentative allocation under the “point-of-departure” 
budget was $14.5 billion. This meant that two budgets had to be submitted in the 
short time available. 

While the original budget and the point of department budget were being 
reviewed by the Department of Defense, the President directed action to stretch 
out and lengthen the period in which equipment for the buildup was being pro- 
cured in such a way that total defense expenditures for fiscal year 1953, including 
those for military assistance, would be less than $60 billion. The Army was 
eventually allocated $23.8 billion of this total by the Department of Defense, 
of which $4.8 billion was estimated for the mutual security program and $18.9 
billion for the Army program. The Secretary of Defense stated that “* * * in 
determining the amounts, consideration was given to the problem confronting 
the Department of the Army in adjusting a considerable number of contracts 
and it is believed that adequate new authority is provided * * * to limit major 
current contract revisions to simple extensions of the delivery dates involved.” 

The Army budget was recast in line with the expenditure ceiling and submitted 
to the Congress. 

As a result of these various considerations, the estimates for ammunition which 
the Army had submitted, totaling $3.1 billion, were reduced in the submission to 
Congress to $2.1 billion. The final amount provided for ammunition was $1.9 
billion. 

At the time this appropriation bill was being considered, the laudable desire to 
balance the budget led to the inclusion of section 688 in the appropriation bill as 
passed by the House. The language of this section limited to $46 billion expendi- 
tures of funds appropriated and funds available from earlier appropriations. 
The effect of this language was so serious that the Army devoted its principal 
effort when appearing before the Senate to urging deletion of this section. For- 
tunately, this section was removed from the bill and is mentioned here only as 
being indicative of tendencies at that time. 

On November 8, 1952, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) in a 
memorandum to the service Secretaries, issued instructions for the preparation 
of supplemental estimates for fiscal year 1953 in which it was stated, “Deficiency 
items attributable to Korean consumption will be recommended only if it can be 
shown that the need for replacement funds for these items cannot be absorbed 
or deferred without endangering national security.’ Accordingly, the Army’s 
supplemental estimate for “Procurement and production” contained only $50 
million for accelerating the production of certain items of ammunition which 
were in short supply. This was later deleted and absorbed within funds already 
appropriated. 
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Two days before the fiscal year 1953 appropriation bill was passed by the 
House, the Secretary of Defense issued the budget guidelines for fiscal year 1954. 
Preparation and review of that budget required several months. 

In a program of great magnitude, such as the ammunition program which has 
been started from a virtual standstill, there is a definite need for a large un- 
liquidated balance. Until the fiscal year 1954 appropriation becomes available 
on July 1, 1958, deliveries must be paid for from balances available and unliqui- 
dated on July 1, 1952. Such unliquidated balances consist of the fiscal year 1952 
appropriation of unexpended funds carried over from prior fiscal years. ‘The 
new appropriation available July 1, 1953, will not serve to produce ammunition 
even on a recorder basis until the Ist of April 1954. Consequently, all the deliy- 
eries which are to be made prior to that time must have been contracted for with 
funds which were available on or before July 1, 1952. That is to say, that all of 
these deliveries beginning July 1, 1952, and extended out to April 1, 1954, could not 
have been contracted for and could not be accepted unless there had existed on 
July 1, 1952, sufficient unliquidated balances to pay for the total expected 
deliveries for the next 21 months following that date. Let us see what that 
means in terms of continued combat in Korea. The authorized monthly consump- 
tion of ammunition in Korea at approved rates and based on existing weapon 
density would cost $216 million. Therefore, if our ammunition prozgram made 
provision for meeting only the authorized rates of fire in Korea and took no 
account of improving the war reserve or of the needs of training, the monthly 
delivery rate would have to be the same figure, $216 million. To maintain that 
delivery rate, the unliquidated balances on July 1 of a fiscal year would have to 
be 21 times that amount or $4.5 billion. You can see from this how the weapon 
density in Korea is reflected in budget estimates and in the unliquidated balances 
which must exist. 

It is interesting at this time also to compare the total deliveries during the 
period discussed with consumption of ammunition in Korea during the same 
period. Cumulative deliveries to date amount to approximately $2.85 billion, 
of which approximately $2.2 billion haye been delivered to the Army. Total 
consumption of ammunition in Korea to the same date has amounted to $2.6 
billion. The difference of over $400 million is the amount by which we have 
pulled down the ammunition reserve which existed on July 1, 1950. 

With this background, it is appropriate to return now to a consideration of the 
fiscal year 1954 budget estimates as they pertain to the ammunition problem. 

The budget guidelines for fiscal year 1954, as they pertain to procurement, 
include the following: 


“90 


23 (d) preservation of production capacity 


“Production programs will be adjusted to stretch out our production of mili- 
tary end items in such a manner as to continue production for a longer period 
of time, The ultimate goal is the preservation, for an indefinite period of time, 
of sufficient production potential to provide a base for rapid expansion in 
emergency.” 

The Army has now reached the point where deliveries from production will 
permit buildup of stocks in Korea to authorized levels. Funds now in hand will 
enable us to sustain production until April 1954. The main problem we face 
will be the budgetary provision to be made for maintaining production and the 
production base after that time. That is the date upon which the fiscal year 
1954 appropriation can begin to influence the delivery of ammunition. 

In summary, | should like to emphasize that ammunition production was at 
a virtual standstill when the war in Korea began: funds provided then and 
for some time subsequently could not begin to result in substantial ammunition 
deliveries until approximately 18 months after the funds became available. The 
remaining ammunition stocks from World War II appeared large in the light 
of the requirements of forces initially committed to Korea. It was not believed 
at that time that the war would assume the magnitude that it did or last as 
long as it has. Therefore, the initial requests for funds, which were granted 
by the Congress without exception, were considerably less than would have been 
the case if the magnitude and duration of the Korean conflict could have been 
foreseen. In fact, the demand for ammunition in Korea grew so that in the 
case of one critical round it multiplied seven times from the fall of 1950 to the 
fall of 1952. This meant, because of the time lag in producing ammunition after 
money has been made available, that deliveries in the summer and fall of 1952 
corresponded generally to fiscal year 1951 appropriations, which had been com- 
puted at a time when ammunition expenditures were far less. Only the ex- 
istence of World War II stocks could have prevented the most serious type of 
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ammunition shortage under these conditions. The record also shows that the 
Army, sensing what would occur in the future, programed money bet appropri 
ated for ammunition to the ammunition program, placing it on the rounds 
which might become critical in supply. It is significant to note that some of these 
actions were taken by the Army at a time when there was considerable optimism 
as to the possiblity of an armistice in Korea. 

The situation as it exists today shows: Very substantial deliveries of anunnu 
nition in terms of money have been achieved; these deliveries were in spite of 
many obstacles, such as shortage of machine tools, the steel strike, and others 
which will be covered in much more detail by General Ford. The bulk of the 
funds provided, because of the spacing in time and the increasing magnitude 
of the funds, remains in the form of undelivered orders; the total of the un 
delivered orders, and the time over which they are phased is such as to preclude 
any ammunition shortage in Korea for the next year. However, the support of 
Korea has been at the expense of other demands upon the Army’s ammunition 
program. 

The policy of depending upon an expansible production base for ammunition, 
rather than upon a large accumulation of stocks, requires that the base be kept 
in operation by actually producing ammunition. This must be bought and paid 
for. While a serious shortage of ammunition in the hands of troops in Korea 
has been avoided in spite of adverse circumstances, our future position, regard- 
less of whether or not Korea continues, will depend upon appropriations being 
made available in amounts sufficient to keep the existing production base at an 
adequate rate of operation, 

It is also important to point out that Army budgets are based on assigned 
missions which derive from policies and decisions, in the development of which 
the Army has a part, but which are the determinations of the Government as a 
whole. The projections of requirements to accomplish these missions, and of 
the funds needed to support them, are based on assumptions and guidance which 
are furnished to the Army. Ultimate decisions as to what will be requested of 
the Congress are made by higher Executive authority and may properly involve 
economic and other considerations which the Army cannot and should not attempt 
to evaluate. 

Finally, I sincerely hope that this investigation will result in a clear under- 
standing of the time required to produce an implement of war such as ammuni- 
tion. This time cannot be bought at any price after war begins. It must be 
compensated for by stocks on hand sufficient to bridge the gap until industry 
can meet requirements from new production. Anything less than this involves 
a risk to national security which must be thoroughly understood and carefully 
weighed at the highest levels of Government. 
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SuMMARY OF STATEMENT or Lt. Gen. G. H. DECKER 


Madam Chairman, gentlemen, I welcome the opportunity to appear here today 
to give whatever facts I can which may be helpful to the committee in resolving 
the matter before it. 

My statement will summarize briefly some of the fiscal and other considerations 
pertaining to ammunition supply. I shall be pleased, at your pleasure, to amplify 
my remarks so as to bring out whatever detail the committee may desire. 

I should like first to point out that Army budgets are based on assigned mis- 
sions which are derived from policies and decisions, in the development of which 
the Army has a part, but which are the determinations of the Government as a 
whole. The projections of requirements to accomplish these missions, and of 
the funds needed to support them, are based on assumptions and guidance which 
are furnished to the Army. Ultimate decisions as to what will be requested of 
the Congress are made by higher Executive authority and may properly involve 
economic and other considerations which the Army cannot and should not at- 
tempt to evaluate. 

It must be emphasized that ammunition production was at a virtual standstill 
when the war in Korea began; funds provided then and for some time subse- 
quently could not begin to result, we now know, in substantial ammunition de- 
liveries until approximately 18 months after the funds became available. The 
ammunition stocks remaining from World War II appeared large in the light 
of the requirements of forces initially committed to Korea. It was generally 
considered at that time that the war would neither assume the magnitude that 
it did nor last as long as it has. Therefore, the initial requests for funds, which 
were granted by the Congress without exception, were considerably less than 
would have been the case if the magnitude and duration of the Korean conflict 
could have been foreseen. In fact, the demand for ammunition in Korea grew 
so that in the case of one critical round it multiplied seven times from the fall of 
1950 to the fall of 1952. This meant, because of the time lag in producing ammu- 
nition after money has been made available, that deliveries in the summer and 
fall of 1952 correspond generally to fiscal year 1951 appropriations, which had 
been computed at a time when ammunition expenditures were far less. Only the 
existence of World War II stocks could have prevented the most serious type 
of ammunition shortages under these conditions. The record also shows that 
the Army, sensing what would occur in the future, programed money not spe- 
cifically appropriated for ammunition to the ammunition program, placing it on 
the rounds which might become critical in supply. It is significant to note that 
some of these actions were taken by the Army at a time when there was con- 
siderable optimism as to the possibility of an armistice in Korea. 
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The situation as it exists today shows: Very substantial deliveries of ammuni 
tion in terms of money have been achieved; these deliveries were in spite of 
many obstacles, such as shortages of machine tools, the steel strike, and others 
which will be covered in much more detail by General Ford. The bulk of the 
funds provided, because of the space in time and the increasing magnitude of the 
funds, remain in the form of undelivered orders; the total of 
orders, and the time over which they are phased 
ammunition shortages in 


the undelivered 
, are such as to preclude any 
Korea for the next year. However, the support of 


Korea has been at the expense of other demands upon the Army’s ammunition 
program. 


rhe policy of depending upon an expansible production base for ammunition 
rather than upon a large accumulation of stocks requires that the base be kept 
in operation by actually producing ammunition. This must be bought and paid 
for. While a serious ammunition shortage in the hands of troops in Korea has 
been avoided in spite of adverse circumstances, our future position, regardless 
of whether or not Korea continues, will depend upon appropriations being mad 
available in amounts sufficient to keep the existing production base at 
adequate rate of operation. 

Finally, 


an 


I sincerely hope that this investigation will result in a clear under- 
standing of the time required to produce implements of war such as ammunition 
This time cannot be bought at any price after war begins, 
pensated for by stocks on hand sufficient to bridge the 


It must be com- 
meet requirements from new production. 


gap until industry can 
Anything less than this involves a risk 
to national security which must be thoroughly understood and carefuly weighed 
at the highest levels of Government. 
The Cuarrman. Do you have anything further to offer or suggest 
General Decker. I have one other document to offer. 


Senator Byrrp. General, does this complete the statements in regard 
to when the war is going to énd ? 

General Decker. No, sir. There are other statements that pertain 
to succeeding fiscal years. If the committee desires, I can make a 
compilation of those and submit it to the committee tomorrow for the 
record, 

Senator Byrp. I think anything that has any indication as to when 
the war would end should be furnished to the committee. 


General Decker. I will make a complete compilation of those direc- 
tives if the committee so desires and submit them to the committee 
soon as possible, 

Phe Cuatrman. I believe that request was made this morning, as a 
part of the record, that all communications or directives or releases 
would be presented for the committee hearings. 


General Decker. I shall be happy to furnish them. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you. 


General Decker. This, which I shall submit, is a table which shows 
action taken on the Ar my budget from the time the estimates were 
submitted to the Army Budget Advisory Committee until the appro- 
priation was finally made in the Congress. 
The Crarrman. Do you want to discuss any part of this? Or shall 
we include it in the record at this 


pore! ¢ 
General Decker. I do not think it is necessary to discuss any part 
of it at this time. 


the 


I think it answers many of the questions that have been raised about 
the budget. 


(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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The Cuairnman. Are there any further statements that you have to 
make ¢ 

General Decker. I have nothing further. 

The Cuairman, As I understood 5 your testimony this morning, Gen- 
eral Decker, you indicated that with respect to all the budgets since 
Korea, that the planning factors for budget estimates for ammunition 
were based on re placement purposes only. I have two questions to 
ask in this connection. Were the budget guidelines imposing this 
planning factor in force at all times since Korea by higher authorities 
than the Army? 

General Decker. Yes. All of the instructions which came to us and 
proposed certain guidelines and assumptions, those were made by 
higher authority. 

The Cuarrman. Would you care to state what authority ? 

General Decker. They came to us from the Secretary of Defense. 

The CHarman. Of Defense? 

General Decker. Yes. 

The CHairman. I understood at one point that in January 1951, 
this factor was waived. Would you comment on that? I understood 
you to say that it was waived. 

General Decxer. I said the apportionment procedure was waived 
in fiscal year 1951. Ido not recall any statement concerning any other 
procedure that was waived. 

The Carman. Assuming that the budgets did provide only for 
ammunition replacements, would these estimates have been sufficient 
if production schedules had been met? I think that is similar to the 
question I asked this morning, and I am not sure that I did get the 
answer that I was looking for. 

General Decker. The production schedules, of course, were made 
after the amount of funds to be obtained in the budget were known 
That was something that came before the actual preparation of the 
production schedule. Had those schedules been met fully we would 
then have been in a much better position than we are today. But there 
was a great deal of slippage in industry. I believe that is fully real- 
ized by everyone, 

General Ford, I think, can go into very detailed reasons of why that 
was so. Nevertheless, it remains a fact we did not meet those produe- 
tion schedules. 

The Carman. It seems to me that this goes to the very root of 
whether we would have gotten sufficient ammunition, even if the money 
had been put to work as quickly as the Army had planned. 

General Decker. Certainly adherence to the schedule was impor- 
tant. But I believe that more money would have resulted in more 
ammunition at an earlier date had it been put to work earlier. 

The Cuarmrman. Senator Byrd, do you have further questions for 
the open hearing? 

Senator Byrp. I have no further questions. 

The Cuamman. Senator Cooper? 

Senator Cooper. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Hendrickson, do you have further ques- 
tions for the open hearing? 

Senator Henprickson. Madam Chairman, I have none. I have to 
rush to an Internal Security Committee meeting right away. 
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The CHarmman. If there are no further questions, the room will be 
cleared and the committee will go into executive session. Only those 
remaining will be members of the committee, the members of the 
staff—Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Braswell—and whomever he designates to 
stay in, General Decker, the stenotypist, and whomever General Dec- 


ker wishes to retain for purposes of helping him. 
(Whereupon, at 3:05 p. m., the subcommittee went into executive 


session. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1953 


Unrrep STaTes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 


Washington, D. C. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee resumed in executive session at 3:05 p. m., on 
Room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
(Chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith (Chairman) Hendrickson, Cooper and 
Byrd. 

Also present: Lt. Gen. G. H. Decker, ees of the Army; 
Major Gen. William O. Reeder (retired); Lt. Gen. T. B. Larkin, 
USA (retired) ; Major Gen. Miles Reber, Chief, Legislative Liaison, 
Department of the Army; Colonel E. D. Comm, G-4, Department of 
the Army; Lt. Colonel Norman D. Aboosh, Office, Army Comptroller ; 
Mr. B. A. Monaghan, Department of Army Counselor: Mr. Douglas 
Cochrane, Office, Department of Army Counselor. 

Mr. Fred B. Rhodes, Chief Counsel and Mr. T. Edward Braswell, 
Jr., of the Preparedness Subcommittee Staff. 

Mr. George A. Monick, official shorthand reporter. 

The Cuatrman. Will you look around to see if only those that you 

want are here? Now may we have the identification of the people 
who are present, for the record, General Decker ? 

General Decker. Lt. Gen. T. B. Larkin (retired), Mr. Monaghan, 
Department Counselor; Mr. Cochrane, of Mr. Monaghan’s office ; Gen- 
eral Miles Reber, the Legislative Liaison Division; Colonel Comm, 
of G-4, Colonel Aboosh, of my own office, and General Reeder still here 
with me. 

The Cuarman. Do you have a list of'the points reserved for the 
executive hearing? Will you help me with them? 

Mr. Ruopes. The first is the objective of the Army at the time the 
Defense Department assumptions were issued on September 27, 1950. 
You said you would talk to that point in executive session. 

General Decker. I have the program objectives of the Army as of 
that time. They are contained in a booklet of several pages which I 
can read from, or submit for the record, whichever you desire. 

The Cuarman. It would seem to me that it would be well to read 
them, unless some member thinks they had better go into the record. 
Do you want to hear them, Senator Byrd, or would you prefer to 
read them ? 

Senator Byrp. Are they long? 
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General Decker. I can read the significant parts. 

The Carman. Very well. 

General Decker. These objectives deal with all phases of military 
activity. For the purpose of the committee I believe it is sufficient 
if I point out only the key ones as pertain to the Army and to 
ammunition. This provided for an Army and military end strength 
of approximately 1,263,000. The average man-year strength, or aver 
age strength throughout the year was to be 1,036,000. It pro- 
vided for a force of 16 divisions—13 infantry divisions, 1 armored 
division and 2 airborne divisions. [Deleted.]| The supply program 
would provide for support for United States Forces in Korea as 
required. Pending determination of annual actual requirements, sup- 
port will be estimated on the basis of 136,000 man-years for United 
States Ground Foree, Army and Marines, 15,000 man-years of United 
States Army Air Force. The Army will assume responsibility for 
resupply support and Army items on a nonreimbursable basis. In 
other words, the Army was supplying the other troops in Korea at 
that same time, 

It will provide for support of the Republic of Korea forces. The 
Army was also supplying them at that time. It will provide for 
renovation of unserviceable stocks of required types of ammunition. 
We had quite a supply of unserviceable ammunition on hand at that 
time that had to be repaired. In the procurement program it pro- 
vided for consumption in Korea, pending determination of actual 
annual requirements. They will be computed on the basis of current 
Korean experience. Requirements of the Korean Army as stated in 
paragraph 5 will be included. As far as ammunition was concerned 
it said such procurement in fiscal 1951 as required to initiate the 
program to establish the essential war reserve of ammunition, major 
equipment, critical military-type supplies and equipment, and long 
leadtime production items by the end of fiscal 1954, as required for 
the wartime buildup envisioned by the war plan. 

Fiscal 1951 war-reserve procurement will include elimination of the 
deficit in minimum-reserve ammunition as a 2-year program, one 
half in fiscal 1951 and one half in fiscal 1952. Ammunition for train- 
ing was to be as prescribed in our current regulations. Establish- 
ment by the end of fiscal 1951 with a minimum reserve of ammunition 
for new weapons being acquired in fiscal 1951, and limited procure- 
ment of new types of ammunition from research and development for 
testing and combat use in Korea. 

Those are the significant features of those program objectives. 
Those were the objectives referred to by General Marshall in his 
memorandum of September 27. These were the program objectives 
which the Joint Chiefs of Staff had recommended as of the 22d of 
September, which date appears in General Marshall’s memorandum. 

The Cuarrman. Will you leave those for the executive hearing 
record ? 

General Decker. I shall leave those with the committee. 

The Cratrman. Those are classified, you say ? 

General Decker. Those are classified “Top secret.” They still 
should be handled as highly classified documents. They still contain 
information substantially the same as contained in the current war 
plans, therefore they should be— 
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The Cuamman. I would ask the committee if we think we have 
had sufficient information on these from General Decker without re- 
taining these from the files. 


Senator Byrp. I think so. : 
The Cuairman. It would seem that way to me, under the circum- 


stances. ‘Thank you, General Decker. We do not want any possible 
chance of leaks on war plans. We want to be sure about that. 

General Decker. I want to give the committee everything that it 
feels it needs. 

The Cruamman. We appreciate that very much. Is there any- 
thing further on that phase? 

General Decker. Not on that particular phase. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions along the lines General 
Decker has just been talking ‘about $ 


(No response. ) 
The Cuamman. The subsequent directives which nullified or modi- 


fied the budget assumptions as identified above, I think we have had 
that. 

General Decker. I will compile a list of directives subsequent to 
that on the second supplemental which I can furnish the committee 
tomorrow. 

The Cuamman. Every directive issued by the Department of De- 
fense, reflecting dates. ‘That is what we have been talking about. 
And any directive or any letter that has to do with procurement of the 
types of ammunition that we are discussing, will be supplied ? 

General Decker. Yes, it will. 

The Carman. Mr. MeNeil’s and Mr. Johnson’s directives you 
have given us; tabulations of line items which were withdrawn from 
the budget. 

General Decker. That is the table I have already submitted. 

Senator Byrp. The question is with regard to the budget program 
and the mobilization program. Procurement must have the dollars 
before they can launch a program. You testified this morning that 
they did hinve to have that. They could not have deficiencies. 

General Decker. Before they can let a firm contract, that is correct. 
We do a lot of planning before we have dollars on hand. Before you 
sign contracts, you must have dollars. 

Senator Byrp. In some instances I assume you can make a contract 
and then increase it. 


General Decker. That is right. 
The CHatrrMan. General Decker, as I understood you this morning 


you said there was sufficient money to fulfill the ammunition require- 
ments and partially fill the reserve, and that you would go into that in 
executive session. 

General Decker. Yes. I would like to show the committee some 
charts which are helpful in understanding the situation. I have pre- 
pared some charts for four of the critical rounds which were used and 
still are being used in Korea. This one (chart A) is for the 105 mil- 
limeter howitzer high-explosive shell. There are other types of 105 
shell, but this is the high explosive. This was the stock of this item 
that we had on hand uncommitted in the United States on the 30th 
of June 1950. 

The bottom portion of the bar is serviceable ammunition. The top 
portion represents ammunition needing reworking, but it was avail- 


ss: 
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able for use after it had been reworked. On the 31st of October, 
1950 we had in Korea 450 105 millimeter howitzers. Firing at the 
then authorized rate of fire in the Far East Command, we would have 
consumed, annually, this amount of ammunition in the red bar. This 
is compared with what was the authorized rate of fire after World 
War II. This rate was computed based on the best experience that 
came out of World War II, modified upward somewhat because it 
was realized that World War II ammunition was in many cases in 
short supply. 

So the rate was adjusted upward. This was actually the rate that 
we were using initially in Korea. If you will compare this with this 
bar, you will see, in terms of months or years, how it looked as far as 
our ammunition stocks were concerned. This would appear to give 
us more than a 3-year supply of ammunition on the 31st of October 
1950. 

The Carman. That is if we had used the ammunition as we did in 
World War II? 

General Decker. If we used the ammunition as we did in World 
War II, and used it by the number of guns in Korea. You see this is 
both a rate and number of weapons computation. If you look at the 
chart 1 year later and see how the number of weapons have increased, 
it has gone from 450 to 743. Note, too, that the day of supply in 
Korea has also increased. This was due to an increase in the author- 
ized rate of fire in Korea. So that at this time the Korean consump- 
tion, or the Korean authorized rate, was considerably higher than the 
World War II rate. These have been subsequent increases. An- 
nually, at the authorized rate, they would consume this much am- 
munition, and on December, a still further increase in weapons, they 
would have consumed this amount of ammunition. 

So if you will compare now, this annual expenditure rate or author- 
ized rate, with the amount of stocks on hand at the beginning of Korea 
on June 30, 1950, you can see how something that looked very favorable 
in October 1950, became something quite different. 

The CuarrmMan. General, we have been told right along that there 
are plenty of weapons over there, that what we needed is what went 
through them. We have also been hearing about rounds and tons and 
days’ supply. 

Could you translate that into days? It is so confusing to a layman 
that we can hardly compare the various statements that have been 
made for us. 

General Decker. The number of rounds per day for this type of 
weapon 

The Cuarrman. General Decker, that is something that I have never 
been able to understand. We have been told about so many weapons 
available over there, that there was plenty for almost anything that we 
wanted todo. [Deleted for security reasons. | 

General Decker. The number of weapons, of course, depends on the 
number of units in the area. At this point we had a considerably 
lesser strength than we have over here. At that time the Republic 
of Korea Army was practically disintegrated. Now they have 12 
divisions and they are moving on toward more. 

We have more United States troops in Korea than we had at this 
point. The United Nations have put in more than they had at this 
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time. So that the number of troops in Korea has increased as has 
the number of weapons. 

The CuatrmMan. | Deleted for security reasons. | 

General Decker. Yes, they are, because they are based on the number 
of units in the theater in Korea. We were going to discuss this in 
days. For the 105-millimeter howitzer, which we are talking about, 
the World War II rate of fire was 35 rounds, of which 31.5 were high 
explosive. The rest was in other types of 105-millimeter ammunition, 
cuch as smoke shells, illuminating shells, or other types. 

The bulk of that 85 rounds was in high explosives—31.5. On the 
31st of October 1950 the rate of fire, or the authorized daily rate, was 
30, of which 27 were high explosive. That is less than this rate (World 
War II). This is 35, this is 30. On the 31st of October 1951, 55 
rounds per day were authorized, of which 48.4 were high explosive. 
Deleted for security reasons. | 

Back here it was caused by both an increase in rate and by an increase 
in weapons. Due to the lead time that I explained this morning in the 
procurement of ammunition, our stocks on hand, which appeared ade- 
quate at this time (1950) would not have appeared adequate had we 
known this information at the time. 

The CuarrmMan. What would you call adequate for 105-millimeter 
howitzers? <A 60-day supply or a 90-day supply ? 

General Decker. The authorized days of supply in the theater is 
based on the number of days it takes for supply to reach the theater. 
Lf the theater is in easy distance you can get by with less than if it is 
far away. The normal turn-around time, the time it takes to re- 
supply out there, is approximately 60 days. Therefore if you have a 
60-day supply on hand, you are in, I would say, a kind of condition 
which makes you feel a little bit squeamish. 

There is an operating bracket between 60 days and 90 [deleted for 
security reasons |. 

Anything you have above that is surplus. It is above your theater 
authorization. 

The CuarrmMan. I am just reading General Van Fleet’s testimony, 
some of the testimony that he gave: 

The ROK divisions had 1 battalion of light artillery where the normal is 4 
battalions, so we were short in our artillery pieces. 

Then he goes on to say: 

In Korea we had two and a half battalions per division through practically 
all of 1951. 

Two and a half would be very short if four was the required number. 

General Decker. I believe that was caused by spreading our own 
artillery over the Republic of Korea forces as well as our own. They 
had very little in the way of artillery. We had to provide support 
for them. C onsequently it cut down on the support we could provide 
for our own forces in the way of weapons. But, of course, as someone 
has pointed out here, it is the number of rounds that go through the 
Ww capone that is really significant. 

ou can always have ‘enough weapons, I believe, even though you 

are a little short, to fire the amount of ammunition that can be fur- 
nished. 

The Cuatrman. So you would say if we stayed at 60 at all the 

time, you needed to worry a little for ‘fear they would not be replaced 
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as time went on. If they were between 60 and 90, going toward 90, 
we would be sufficiently safe ? 

General Decker. I think anywhere between 60 and 90 is safe, pro- 
vided when you get down to 60 you can see some on the horizon 
coming in. If there is no supply behind you at that point, then of 
course it is cause for concern. 

The Cuarrman. General, you spoke of the remaking or reworking 
of the obsolescent shells. What did the Army do about that in the 
Pacific? There was a lot that were obsolete and a good many more 
that were obsolescent. Didn’t the Navy have quite a program in 
reworking that ? 

General Decker. If I may, General Reeder was in the Pacific 
helping to recover that. 

The Cuarrman. I will wait unt] I get to him. 

General Decker. 1 did not participate in that program. I would 
be speaking off the cuff if I attempted to answer that. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. I will ask General Reeder when 
we get to him, ‘ 

General Decker. If I may go a bit further on this, my point is 
that although at this time, 1950—on the 31st of October 1950, when 
we were making the second supplemental budget—it looked as if this 
stock we had on hand, compared to the authorized rate of usage in 
Korea, would last for sometime; however, this tremendous increase 
in rate and number of weapons changed the situation. That meant 
that we had to dig into our reserve stocks to supply Korea at these 
rates which subsequently developed. 

The Crramman. General, why could you not tell that at the first 
of the year? Why did you have to wait until it was right on you 
before you knew it, for the sharp increase. It looks like you had a 
sharp increase. Could you see that coming? 

General Decker. We did not know that. On the 31st of October 
1950, if you will recall, that was a period of extreme optimism. We 
thought at that time—at least the opinion was getting around—that 
the war would be soon over, possibly the boys would be home by 
Christmas. 

At this point it did not appear that the troops in Korea would be 
increased, it looked rather that they would be decreased. This came 
on as one of the contingencies that happen in war. 

Senator Byrp. General, that optimism only lasted for 60 or 90 days. 
What happened when you got pessimistic, when you got this attack 
that set you back on your heels? That is what concerns me. 

General Decker. That is an extremely good question. I think we 
recovered from our optimism in November and December when the 
Chinese Communists came into Korea. As I stated this morning, at 
that time the second supplemental budget was before the Congress and 
it was considered it would be better to let that go through, get the 
money that was in it, and then come back for a subsequent supple- 
mental appropriation. 

The increase, the shortness of the time involved and the large 
number of items to be procured, resulted in such a large budget in 
the third supplemental, which subsequently turned out to be the 
fourth supplemental, and in the 1952 budget, that everybody tried 
to get into the act and recompute the budget. 
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Senator Brrp. Why was it that Secretary Pace said it was October 
1951 before he became concerned about the ammunition shortage? 
Didn’t Mr. Lovett state that he heard of it from some outside source 
about that time? It was practically a year after the Chinese got into 
the war. 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. I am not aware of exactly 
what Secretary Pace had been informed. 

Senator Brrp. That is what he said. He said that nobody had 
reported to him. Lovett said that nobody reported to him. That 
seems absolutely incomprehensible to me. They are the heads, are 
they not ‘ 

General Decker. Yes, sir. They should be informed. 

Senator Byrn. I was taught to believe that the head of something, 
that when anybody gets into trouble, that is the man you want to go to 
right away. 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. The situation became serious 
in 1951, during that summer and fall, when producers were not coming 
in as we planned, and for that reason I believe Mr. Pace said what he 
did, that that is the first he became aware of it. I am not aware of 
what information was furnished him. G—4 is the one who was 
keeping him advised. 

Senator Byrp. They did not keep him advised, though. 

General Decker. I suggest General Reeder answer that question. 

Senator Byrrp. He said the reports made by General Van Fleet 
never got to him. That is probably out of your jurisdiction. Mr. 
Lovett said the same thing. 

General Reever. As suggested by General Decker, I will be glad to 
answer that question. 

General Decker. Supply reports do not come through me, Senator. 

The CHairman. Do I understand you to say that on October 31, 
1950, our stocks of 105-howitzer explosive were completely exhausted ¢ 

General Decker. No. This is to illustrate the increase in rates and 
in weapons in Korea to show how this, which looked lke an ample 
supply in 1950, did not turn out to be such in the light of what sub- 
sequently developed. In the meantime there was production coming 
in; if we wanted to add production that came in at the time, we could 
build this up somewhere in this area [indicating]. 

Senator Byrp. Where does that stand now, that item ? 

General Decker. How does it stand ? 

Senator Byrp. In our own stockpile in this country. 

General Decker. That is a G—4 matter again. General Palmer will 
tell you definitely when he testifies. 

The CHarrman. Do you have anything that you would like to clear 
up, Mr. Rhodes ? 

Mr. Ruoprs. Could you state, if there were no production between 
your first date, October 31, 1950, and October 31, 1951, would we then, 
according to that chart, have been out of 105 ammunition on October 
31, 1951% 

General Decker. No, we would not, because this represents an au- 
thorized rate. It does not represent an actual expenditure. 

Mr. Ruopes. You related that to days of supply, I believe, did you 
not ! 
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General Decker. It could be related to days of supply. This is an 
annual rate, firing at the then authorized rate in Korea, for 365 days 
a year, if you fired at the authorized rate, this is the amount that would 
have been consumed. Your expenditures are usually well within the 
authorized rate. So in actual expenditures you would find the bar 
down somewhere along here. 

Mr. Ruopes. Looking at the problem as one of logistics, on October 
31 the authorized rates which were then in effect would have, in a 
year’s time, have used up your total supply, if you had no production. 
Is that correct ? 

General Decker. If they fired at this rate. 

Mr. Ruopes. I assume that is what you put it there for. 

General Decker. That is the authorized rate. This is what the 
Department of the Army has to compute its requirements on, because 
when we authorize somebody to shoot a certain amount of ammuni- 
tion, we may have to back that up with the actual rounds. 

The Cuarrman. But you did not always do that ? 

Senator Cooper. Is it the amount actually fired ? 

General Decker. That is the authorized rate. I have some other 
charts which show the same kind of information for other rounds. 
This is the 155-millimeter howitzer (chart B). Notice how this 
rate has increased. Here it looks as if we have something over a 4- 
year supply. Notice how the requirement increased. Here is the 
60-millimeter mortar (chart C). There is substantially the same pat 
tern. Notice how much greater the Korean rate is here than it was in 
the World War IT adjusted rate. 

The Cuarrman. Of course it is a different kind of war and that is 
understandable, is it not, General ? 

General Decker. That is exactly correct. World War IT was es- 
sentially a war of movement, in which troops at times moved and 
didn’t shoot, and at other times stood still and did shoot. This war in 
Korea is different. The guns are in position all of the time, there is 
a target all of the time. So all you have to do is pull the lanyard and 
the ammunition goes up in smoke. It is an entirely different proposi- 
tion than is a war of movement where the troops are moving and not 
shooting. 

The Cuamman. The item that disturbed me most, and probably 
should have the least, was the hand grenades, in the statement that 
the boys were given only 4 hand grenades a day at the front, that 
they were rationed to 4, when a box full would have been more helpful 
to them, at least to their morale. We have not heard you say anything 
about hand grenades at all. Have you anything to say as to why we 
would be short of hand grenades? It is a simple and inexpensive 
item. 

General Decker. Yes, it is. There again is the supply problem of 
why they could not get the hand grenades there. If I may suggest 
it, I think General Palmer is prepared to talk to the supply aspects 
of the hand grenade. 

The CxAtrman. Do you have any further observations that you 
want to make that would help us? ; 

General Decker. I have one further observation, Madam Chairman. 
[ thought it would be helpful to the committee to show what our pres- 
ent picture is on ammunition production (chart E). This represents 
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actual production on the left of the line. This is our present produc- 
tion schedule. You will notice how the production has steadily in- 
creased until at the present time we are producing (deleted for 
security reasons). That production will continue to increase unt! 
this point [indicating]. We are funded in the 1953 budget through 
about April 1954, and of course the 1954 budget must pick up some 
of this here. I will show you what the 1954 budget as submitted by 
President Truman will do; in that budget there is $1,200 million for 
ammunition. That will fill in this part of the production schedule so 
that there won’t be such a drastic falling off in our production, It 
will build it up partially. 

The Carman. General, right there it is hard for me to follow it 
in dollars. It would seem to me if you could tell us what the situation 
is, in our stockpiles, that it would help. I do not mean to interrupt 
you, and we will have this for the record, but I would like to know 
what the situation is, and I am sure the committee feels the same. 

General Decker. The stockpile, of course, cannot be treated as an 
overall dollar figure because there are imbalances in it, some rounds 
are up and others are down. 

The Cuarrman. That is what we would like to know, how bad off 
we really are. 

General Decker. That is in General Palmer’s field. He is pre- 
pared to give that information to the committee when he comes up. 
I prefer to have him speak to it. This is the area in which we are 
concerned at the present time, in dropping the production down too 
soon before we have on hand the stocks to carry us to some time in 
the future. With the imponderable, the Korean war, continuing, it 
makes it difficult to decide just where to cut this back. That is a 
problem which the executive side of the Government is studying at 
this point. 

The Cuairman. (Deleted for security reasons.) 

General Decker. Yes, it is. 

Senator Coorer. Do you mean to say that you have funds avail- 
able now which would produce the amount of production that you 
first indicated ? 

General Decker. It will produce what you see here now, that is 
correct. 

Senator Byrp. What percentage of the military or Department of 
Army budget is in ammunition ¢ 

General Decker. Over the period 1950 through 1954, including the 
amount in Mr. Truman’s budget which he submitted, there would be 
a total of approximately $70 billion for the Army. Of that approxi- 
mately $7.9 billion would be for ammunition, so it is slightly more 
than 10 percent of the money in the budget which would be in am- 
munition for that period. 

The CuarrMan. General, we appreciate all that you have given us. 
I am sure it makes the record very much more clear for the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. As far as I personally am concerned, I would 
rather have you sit here and tell me what the trouble is than to go 
through all that we have been through all day. Do you have any- 
thing ‘that would help me clear up in my mind just what has been 
wrong, in just a simple way what has been wrong through this time. 

We have established there was a shortage, we have established there 
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was sufficient money, we have established there was a slowdown be- 
cause of directives. Was it a combination of all those things? 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Decker. By comparison, right after Pearl Harbor there 
was over $6 billion appropriated to the Army alone for ammunition. 
In addition there was about some $3 billion appropriated to the Air 
Corps. But exclusive of that there was about $6 billion appropriated 
to the Army in the six supplemental appropriations which immedi- 
ately followed Pearl Harbor. That compares with what we got in 
fiscal 1951. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Byrp. How soon after Pearl Harbor did you get ammu- 
nition ? 

General Decker. Not too much faster. We were moving faster 
because we were moving under different conditions. That was all-out 
war. There was no competition from civilian industry. We had 
unlimited funds, you might say. 

Senator Byrp. Did we get the ammunition in the first 2 years of 
the war? 

General Decker. There had been sizable appropriations for the 
fiscal years preceding. There had been an appropriation of $1,600 
million dollars. I have some figures here which give that story. 

Senator Byrn. Did it take about the same length of time to get the 
first deliveries after Pear] Harbor as it did after Korea? 

General Decker. I cannot speak of my own knowledge. I under- 
stand they got them slightly earlier than we did at this time, but not 
very much. 

Senator Byrp. You had a full mobilization then. 

General Decker. That is right. The trouble is that this lead time 
is in the process. We may be able to cut it down some. 

Senator Byrp. The minimum lead time in your judgment is what? 

General Decker. Starting from a standing start, to bring in a new 
producer of the type of item we are talking about, the 105 or 155 
shell, and mortar shells, is substantially 18 months. 

Senator Byrp. That is from the time the appropriation is made? 

General Decker. No, sir. That is from the time you give the 
monev to the contractor. It takes him that length of time. I think 
it is significant to point out that that is 

Senator Byrn. Do you mean then that the contractor does not get 
started for 18 months? 

General Decker. No. I mean that we let the contract today to the 
contractor, he gets started immediately when he gets the money be- 
cause he must have been thinking about that before he signed the 
contract, because he has a clause in there which causes him to make 
deliveries under a certain schedule. 

Senator Brrp. But you do not get deliveries? 

General Decker. We do not get deliveries for 18 months and that 
is all contractors’ time. 

Senator Byrp. How long does it take to make the contract? 

General Decker. That is what we call administrative lead time 
and usually it takes from anywhere from 1 to 2 months, 3 months, 
somewhere along in there. 

Senator Byrrp. Some have taken longer than that. They have 
testified 270 days, I think. 
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General Decker. J think possibly somebody had an exceptional 
case at hand. 

Senator Byrp. You have 18 months then after the manufacturer 
gets the contract, before you get deliveries. Do you get much de- 
livery at the end of 18 months, or gradually ? 

General Decker. It starts out slowly and builds up. At the end 
of 18 months he should be delivering rather substantial amounts of 
ammunition. 

Senator Byrp. The appropriation is made. What happens to it 
then? How long does it take to get it in the form of negotiating for 
a contract ? 

General Decker. The first thing that we have to do under the 
resent procedure is to get the apportionment by the Bureau of the 
Budget. It may take as long as a month. It will not take longer 
than that. 

Senator Byrn. Let us take it back to the time the President signs 
the appropriation bill. You say 30 days to go through the budget ¢ 

General Decker. The apportionment procedure must be completed 
in that period of time. Sometimes it does not take that long. You 
can figure it will take close to that. 

Senator Byrp. What is the next step ? 

General Decker. The next step, of course, is the allocation pro- 
cedure to the Ordnance Corps, after the budget is submitted. That 
is not a time-consuming operation in any sense. It is done almost 
simultaneously. 

Senator Byrp. How long? 

General Decker. Two or three days. 

Senator Byrrp. What is the next step? 

General Decker. The next step, of course, is for the Ordnance to 
complete the contract, which takes anywhere from 1, 2, or 3 months. 
But it must be remembered that at the start of the fiscal year you can- 
not go out and let all your contracts at one time. You have to phase 
them because the same people that are working on one contract work 
on another. 

Senator Byrp. Let’s take an average contract. 

General Decker. Let’s take 2 to 3 months. 

Senator Byrp. Split it, take 214 months. What is the next step? 

General Decker. The next step is for the contractor to produce. 

Senator Byrp. You have 33 days and 3 months in this procedure— 
a little over 3 months—3% months. And'you have 18 months:up here 
to manufacture. In other words, there is 2114 months from the time 
that the appropriation bill is signed before you start to get deliveries. 

General Decker. In any substantial amount, that is correct. 

Senator Byrp. What is your idea as to what this country should 
do to protect itself in that 2114 months? 

General Decker. As I tried to point out this morning, Senator, there 
must be a direct relationship between the stocks on hand and the pro- 
duction base in being. If you have a good production base going you 
do not need very large stocks. If you let the production base go down, 
you have to have all the stocks you need for that 2114 months. 

Senator Byrrp. Were the stocks after World War II adequate as a 
protection until we could get into production ? 

General Decker. That, of course, would have to be viewed in the 
light of what kind of trouble we got into. We thought they were 
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adequate for Korea. They would not have been adequate if we had 
been engaged immediately in a major war. As I pointed out, too, 
General Hughes recognized that in 1949 when he wanted to get $1 
billion to get ammunition back in production. 

He appreciated the value of lead time, which is the important thing. 

Senator Byrrp. What you have to do practically is to have 2 years 
of ammunition supply on hand, because these first deliveries may not 
be very great. You will not get any deliveries at all for 2114 months. 

The CHatrman. Are they deteriorating all the time? 

General Decker. Some types of ammunition do deteriorate much 
faster than others. For example, the illuminating shell will not stand 
storage very well. But normal types of ammunition can be retained 
in storage for a long time. Fuses go to pieces rapidly. They have to 
be replaced. That was generally the trouble with the rounds that I 
siowed you which were unserviceable but repairable. 

Senator Byrp. I should think that a manufacturing plant which is 
already equipped could start turning out ammunition of certain types 
in sooner than 18 months. 

General Decker. About 9 months, if it is already equipped, ready 
to go, with the people trained, or people who can be trained very 
quickly. It would only take about 9 months to do it. But starting 
from a standing position, it is 18. 

Senator Byrp. If you converted a factory, it would take 18 months? 

General Decker. Unless you had all the machine tools on hand. 
Had all the equipment that should go into it, it would take 18 months. 

Senator Byrp. Do you favor stockpiling of machine tools? 

General Decker. Yes, sir, I do, definitely. 

Senator Byrp. Do you favor standby plants? 

General Decker. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator Byrp. Then you favor the stockpile, of course? 

General Decker. I favor a stockpile related to the standby plants 
that you have, so that the 2 go together as 1. 

Senator Byrp. Would you figure the stockpile on the basis of 2 
years or 21 months or what fighting period ? 

General Decker. If you have no plants in operation and you are 
contemplating 18 months lead time to bring them in, I would want 2 
years or a little more on hand. I do not think we can cut this too 
closely. War is so uncertain. 

Senator Byrp. The chairman has raised a point there about the 
deterioration of ammunition. We had a great deal of ammunition 
stored in Virginia, I think around Radford, did we not? 

General Decker. I think so, 

Senator Byrp. That has been sent out West by truck to recondition, 
I assume? 

General Decker. It probably has. A lot of that ammunition has 
to be reworked before it can be used. 

Senator Byrp. When does that start to deteriorate? That is the 
powder, is it not? 

General Decker. It is usually the fuse that goes first. Powder does 
not deteriorate much. Sometimes the powder bags will go bad in the 
larger rounds, which are separately loaded. ; 

Senator Byrp. Only the fuses deteriorate ? 

General Decker. The fuses are the most. critical item. 

Senator Byrn. Is the deterioration a big item ? 
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General Decker. In ammunition it is a sizable factor. 

Senator Byrp. I thought they were sending powder to be recon- 
ditioned.. 1 may be wrong about it. They had a very large storage. 

General Decker. Do you know of that? 

Senator Byrp. That is at Radford Arsenal. 

General Reever. That is a powder plant. That was probably 
reworked. 

Senator Byrp. They sent it away from there to have something done 
toit. I know, because I was there. 

General Reever. Essentially some of the difficulties come from the 
working of metal against any acid element or anything like that in 
the powder. 

Senator Byrp. Do the shells deteriorate ? 

General Reever. No, sir. For example, they used a substitute for 
the bagging during the war, bagging of the powder charges and sepa- 
rate ammunition—155’s—and those bags began to fall apart. That is 
one of the things that agitated us in 1950, before the ace thing 
started, to get those charges rebagged before they all fell apart. 

Senator Byrp. Do you prefer the steel or the copper for the shells? 

General Reeper. We have no choice in that, sir. We are a have-not 
nation in copper and we must use the more plentiful element. Had we 
been dependent upon copper to make ammunition, we could not do it. 

The Cuarrman. There has never been any shortage, has there‘ 

General Reever. Madam Chairman, we took copper from the stock- 
pile during the Korean emergency in order to keep Korea going. We 
brought back shells to reuse because of the fact that copper was scarce. 

Senator Byrp. From a military standpoint which is the superior 
shell, steel or copper ? 

General Decker. I do not think it makes any difference. 

The Cuarrman. That did delay you considerably in changing over ? 

General Decker. There was considerable delay in the changeover 
process. It was thought that some of the people who had produced 
steel casings during the war could do it again and they ran into great 
difficulty in doing so. 

The Cuarrman. What difficulty ? 

General Decker. I am not familiar with that. 

General Reeper. In the drawing around the base, there is a draw, 
what they call a drawing operation, it showed up worse in the higher 
pressure rounds such as the 90-millimeter antiaircraft, which were 
crucial, because the base of the cartridge case tended to pull away and 
not seal the gas so that the projectile would go forward. We have had 
some delay, but none that affected Korea, in the 105 program, You 
see the 105 has never been in short supply as far as Korea is concerned. 

We had the supplies to back it up. Our stockpile in this country 
has never fallen to zero. We have never 

Senator Byrp. You say the 105 was never short in Korea? That is 
not what the testimony up to this date shows. 

General Reever. Never on the high-explosive shell has there been 
any reason 

Senator Byrp. At page 106 of Mr. Lovett’s testimony, he gave the 
5 categories: 155, 105 howitzer—that is what you mean, is it not— 
60-millimeter. mortar, S80-millimeter mortar, and 4.2-millimeter 
mortar. Those are the 5 categories that were short. That is what 
General Van Fleet said, to my understanding. 
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The Crarrman. I thought the Secretary of Army Pace said they 
never got around to using the 105-howitzer, the new type. 

General Reever. That is the backbone. General Palmer can give 
you details. We got down as low as 3 million rounds in this country, 
on the 105, but never failed to maintain Korea 

The Cuamman. What does 3 million rounds mean in d: ys? 

General Reever. Three million rounds at the rate they are firing it 
was about 2 months’ supply. 

Senator Cooper. That is the rate they were firing at Korea? 

General Reever. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. That is included in the category of the five short 
rounds. 

General Reeper. It was critical to us. We were worried about it. 
They can fire at the rate of one and a half million a month. Three 
million rounds do isot look very vig to us. We did have difficulties. 
We were having difficulties. 

Senator Brrp. There was a shortage in the sense that the reserve 
was not adequate ? 

General Reever. That is right. 

Senator Brrv. That gets back to the whole question, from the very 
beginning: What is a shortage? Is a shortage in reserve or shortage 

on the frontline? 

General Reever. There was no shortage as far as Korea was con- 


cerned. The shortage was the ammunition which would have backed 
up a war in Europe. 


Senator Byrp. I am speaking of the 105. 

The Cuarrman. If there were only 60 days’ supply of the 105 in 
this country, certainly you did not have sufficient to play with. 

General Reever. We did not. but Korea was not affected because 
we sacrificed everything for Korea. 

The C HAIRMAN. Korea would have been affected if yeu had only 


60 days’ supply here to pass on to them when they got out of what 
they had. 


General Rerper. We were producing. 

Senator Byrp. What you did, you took it out of our national stock- 
pile and sent it to Korea. 

General Rreper. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. You depleted us so much that had we had a war we 
would have been in a desperate situation. That is what I call a 
shortage. You are taking a chanee, the biggest chance that this 
country ever took in its whole history. 

General Reever. That is right. 

The Cuatrman, They said “the other day that they rationed 105’s 
because they did not have them. I am sure that that is what has 
been said. 

Senator Byrp. I think Secretary Pace testified—I think it was in 


executive session—that we depleted the national stockpile 80 percent 
of the total. 


General Reever. That is right, sir. 


The Cuarrman. And we did not get around to using any of the 
steel, the new type? 

General Reeper. Let me say that we began this thing with a rather 
large supply of brass cases which had never been loaded, some 14 
million. We had 14 million brass cases which we could use, while the 
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steel was coming in. The steel case did not begin to pinch until we 
began to run out of brass cases. That was toward the middle of 1952. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to get into the record General Van 
Fleet’s reply to Senator Byrd on rationing. General Van Fleet said: 

Well, almost continuously during my period there we had less than the normal 
day of fire for all the important calibers of guns. That includes the 155 milli- 
meter howitzer, that includes the division artillery, the 105 howitzer and the 
reinforcing artillery of the corps, the 8-inch howitzer, the 155 gun. Those are 
your four principal artillery pieces. All of those have been rationed, 

Now let us get back to hand grenades, General Decker. I do not 
believe I ever gave you a chance to answer it. 

General Dre KER. That was the question I referred to General 
Reeder. 

The CuHamman. We will wait then until we get to that. I still 
want to talk about hand grenades. I think I understand those per- 
haps a little more. I would like to make just one more observation. 

As I remember it, Secretary Pace was asked what he would do 
if he had to go through this again. He said “Ask for more money.” 
I understand you to say that it was not the money so much as the 
timing of the money. So instead of more money, it was money more 
quickly that everybody means. 

General Decker. As far as Korea is concerned, yes. As far as our 
national position is concerned, I think we need more than we have 
now in total. 

The Cuarrman, If that is true, and you can transfer money, and 
Secretary Lovett was correct when he said he transferred all these 
MSA funds, where was there a shortage of money or timing? 

General Decker. The shortage of funds—I do not want to refer to 
it as the shortage of funds—the amount of money that was made 
available, as I pointed out, in 1951, was inadequate to meet the re- 
quirements subsequently imposed on us. That money was given to 
us based on conditions which existed at the time the decisions were 
made. By hindsight, we should have been given more earlier. Since 
we were not, we had to delay the procurement of ammunition. 

Meanwhile our stockpile was depleted far beyond the manner in 
which we expected it to be in October of 1950, as I showed on the 
chart. It was that inroad on the stockpile that became serious. 
When the decision was made to give us the amount of money that was 
given, that appeared to be reasonable at that time. 

It was subsequently proven not to be. One of the things that is 
most difficult to get across to people who examine our budget, is the 
contingencies that occur in war. They try to apply an exact science 
to an art which is so uncertain and has so many vagaries inherent in 
it that it does not lend itself to that kind of treatment. 

We must have some kind of reserve. Any commander must have 
a reserve not only of troops but of material and equipment. The 
same thing applies to the Department as applies to the field. When 
we do not have that reserve and something happens that we did not 
expect, we are in the hole. That is what happened in Korea. 

The Cuarrman. As close as you were during this whole situation, 
did you not become pretty much concerned about the way it was going, 
the way it was being handled ? 

General Decker. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. What did you do about it? Anything? 
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General Decker. I made several recommendations to my superiors 
about what should be done. As a result of those, several recommen- 
dations were made to the Secretary of Defense about changing the 
budget assumptions to permit us to budget in advance for Korea. 

The Cuatrman. Did you go to the Secretary of Defense? 

General Decker. No. 

The CHarrman. Who would be your superior ? 

General Decker. I am directly responsible to the Secretary of the 
Army and to the Chief of Staff. The Secretary has delegated his 
responsibility to the Assistant Secretary of the Army, to whom I 
report directly. At the present time it is Mr. Earl Johnson, the Under 
Secretary, to whom I report. So I usually make my recommendations 
to the Chief of Staff or to the Under Secretary, those two officers to 
whom I have responsibility. 

The Cramman. What was their response? Or did you get any 
reaction from them at all? 

General Decker. Yes. They were as concerned about it as I was. 
They took action. They recommended on several occasions that these 
assumptions be changed. They made that recommendation to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The Cuatrrman. Am TI to assume from all this that the problem 
was found, we will say, in November 1951, and nothing was done, really 
done about it until 1952, that it was a lack of decision all that time 
on the part of someone? 

General Decker. It was not so much a lack of decision as it was an 
adverse decision, that they would not change the guidelines, even 
when pointed out that it was causing us to dig deeply into our reserve 

stocks in sending to Korea. 

The Cuarrman. You did report that? 

General Decker. That was requested on several occasions. Doc- 
umentation on that, if the committee would care to hear it 

The Crarman. I am quite sure we would not only care to but we 
want to. 


General Decker. This is dated the 11th of April 1951. I will read 
this memorandum: 





To the Secretary of Defense from Mr. Archibald S. Alexander, Acting Secretary 
of the Army— 


at that time— 


Subject: Assumption of the duration of hostilities in Korea. 

1. Reference is made to the memorandum to the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, January 13, 1951, and the Assistant Secretary of Defense and 
Comptroller, which provided certain instructions and assumptions for use in 
the preparation of budget estimates for the remainder of fiscal year 1951 and 
for fiscal year 1952. 

2. In this correspondence it was directed that estimates should be predicated 
on the assumption that combat usage rates would terminate in fiscal year 1951. 
It was further stated that, if this assumption proves invalid, or there be chances 
of changes in the general world situation, a reappraisal of this fact will be 
made and revised basis developed. 

3. It now appears that operations in Korea will now extend beyond the end 
of the fiscal year, thus requiring the expenditure of supplies and equipment for 
combat usage rates for all or part of fiscal 1952. In order to prevent further 
depletion of depot stocks and diversion of production intended for application 
against other planned objectives, and to permit timely procurement action by 
Technical Services, it is essential that funds for the support of combat opera- 
tions in Korea be included either in the basic fiscal year 1952 budget or in a 
supplemental request to be submitted at an early date. 
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4. Since an effort to include additional funds in the fiscal year 1952 budget 
at this time would delay unnecessarily the submission of that budget, inclusion 
in a supplemental estimate seems desirable. However, the Congress should be 
informed at the time the 1952 budget is considered that the support of Korean 
operations will be financed by diversion of funds intended for other purposes and 
that such funds will be recouped in a supplemental request. 

5. It is recommended therefore that the assumptions regarding the date of 
termination of combat usage rates are extended to the end of fiscal year 1952. 

That is signed by Mr. Alexander. That was replied to on the 16th 
of April by Mr. Garlock, who is assistant to Mr. McNeil, in the form 
of a memorandum which indicated : 

Reference is made to letter of April 11, 1951, with reference to assumption on 
the duration of hostilities in Korea. Any action to change the assumption for 
the termination of combat in Korea from the regular 1952 estimates would be 
untimely. Congress should be informed during the consideration of the 1952 
budget that continted support of Korean operations will be financed as neces- 
sary from funds appropriated by apportionment at a more rapid rate than cur- 
rently planned, Joint Chiefs of Staff has recommended the extension of the 
assumed termination of combat from a date different than that contained in the 
Secretary of the Army’s letter. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff were also concerned about that and had 
recommended that the assumption be changed. 

Senator Cooper. To whom were these recommendations made? 

General Decker. To the Secretary of Defense. 

The Crarrman, At that time it was Mr. Lovett, was it not? 

General Decker. Yes. Mr. Lovett came in as Deputy in October 
1950, and I think General Marshall went out in September 1951. 

The CaarrMan. So that would be under General Marshall? 

General Decker. This was under General Marshall. Here is a 
memorandum which indicates an action taken by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff : 

In a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense on April 6, 1951 the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended acceptance, for the time being, of a planning as- 
sumption that the hostilities in Korea will end by December 31, 1951— 


That was extending it 6 months instead of 12. 


On April 23, 1951, the Secretary of Defense approved this recommendation, 


~ 


subject to the condition that— 

and this is the significant part— 

the fiscal year 1952 budget now in the final stages of preparation will not be 
adjusted to the assumption beyond the provisions that have already been in- 
cluded herein. 

On the 14th of September I was asked to comment on some proposed 
guidelines which were coming from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The CxatrmMan. 1951? 

General Decker. This was in September 1951. This was a verbal 
comment but I have a memorandum of record for it: it was one of the 
occasions where there was very little time, someone brought a paper 
down and asked what I thought of it. I told him that I thought the 
assumption should be changed. That was an informal opinion. On 
September 22, 1951 Mr. Bendetsen, then Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, made some comments on the same guidelines, in which he 
suggested that— 

Separate estimates will be computed under the three planning assumptions: 
that combat operations will cease on (1) December 31, 1951; (2) June 30, 1952, 
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and (8) December 31, 1952. Further, that on each of the above-mentioned 
dates there exist a full combat pipeline of men and materials. 


He was trying there to get some alternate assumptions so that if we 
could get the date changed we would know what the funds were that 
went with it. 

Senator Byrp. Who made that recommendation ? 

General Decker. Mr. Bendetsen, our Assistant Secretary of the 
Army. 

Senator Byrp. That the war would end on one of those three dates? 

General Decker. No. He was asking that the budget assumption 
that had been proposed to him, that the war would end on the 30th 
of June 1951 be moved forward to any 1 of these 3 dates, and jhe 
thought if we had some alternate plans and estimates which would 
go with them, we might be able to—— 

Senator Byrp. I would like to have you explain to'’me why we have 
had such assumption. We have been in a good many wars and I never 
knew before that they tried to set a date when the war would be over. 
I can understand it maybe for the first 6 months, but after the Chinese 
got into it, why should they have any assumptions ? 

General Decker. I cannot explain that myself, Senator Byrd. 
I can read for the committee an extract from the testimony of Secre- 
tary of Defense Lovett before the Armed Service Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, on May 
7, 1951, in which he comments on it: 


During the course of your review of this budget, question of the amount that 
has been included for the support of our efforts in Korea during fiscal year 1952 
is certain to arise. During the formulation of this budget, which, as I have in- 
dicated, began late in December, we did not feel that we could or should forecast 
the probable military situation in Korea during fiscal year 1952. Therefore, 
lacking the necessary specific guidance on which to base a budgetary request, we 
have, with certain exceptions, made no specific allowance for combat consumption 
rates during fiscal year 1952. This is most significant in the case of the Depart- 
ment of the Army since consumption of supplies, ammunition, and other equip- 
ment will be substantially higher if hostilities continue during fiscal year 1952. 
It does not appear feasible at this time to attempt to forecast the extent to which 
additional funds may bé required to support our efforts in Korea. We propose, 
if it meets with your approval, to meet this requirement by utilizing production 
and procurement which is financed in this budget so as to give first priority to 
filling our needs in Korea and to request that Congress at a later date supply 
such funds as may be required to replace the material and supplies as may have 
been expended in combat. 

During the course of these hearings some of the witnesses may indicate that 
their programs have been sharply reduced during the development of this budget. 
It may be the program they had in mind is what I sometimes refer to as their 
“letters to Santa Claus,” amounting to substantially more than has been pro- 
vided for in this budget. Let me assure you on the same point that the pro- 
curement objectives of this budget remain the same as those which the Secretary 
of Defense had in mind last December for the buildup of our forces to a state 
of readiness and to provide an expandable base. 


That is the way Secretary Lovett explained it to the House. 
Senator Cooper. What does he meen} Does it mean without respect 
to the question of whether or not there would be a Korean war? 
General Decker. That is substantially what it amounts to, Senator. 
Senator Cooper. As I understand it, the budget requests each year 
did not ask in advance for appropriations for the Korean war, but 


at the end of the year the cost would be included in the budget for the 
succeeding fiscal year. 
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General Decker. That is right. 

Senator Coorer. When the war ends, another appropriation would 
be requested in the next budget year following the close of the war to 
replenish supplies? 

Gieneral Decker. That was substantially the idea that was in mind, 
and on which these assumptions were adopted. 

The Cuamman. Are there any further questions to General Decker ? 
Senator Henprickson. Madam Chairman, I do not think it would 

be fair for me to ask any questions at this late hour, as I had to be 
away. 

The Cuarmman. Senator Cooper ? 

Senator Cooper. Your chart shows production in terms of dollars, 
for the years 1951-52, but actual production never reached consump- 
tion in Korea, did it? 

General Decker. No, sir; not during that time. It has just reached 
it now. It has reached the authorized rate in Korea. Our authorized 
rate, as I pointed out this morning, on a dollar basis, is about $290 
million a month. That is just about the production rate that we have 

reached at this point. 

Senator Cooper. Suppose the war should end now. Would the 
amount of production that you have projected replace the amount 
that had been drawn from the stockpile? 

General Decker. It would just about balance out, Senator. At the 
end of this fiscal year we estimate that we will have consumed about 
$3 billion worth of ammunition in Korea. In addition to that we 
will have used approximately a billion and a half dollars in training, 
or $414 billion worth of ammunition. 

This program includes about $6.7 billion for the Army. So it will 
actually, when it is all produced, really restore our stockpile position 
if the war stops. If it continues, of course, it will be projected to 
sometime in the future. 

Senator Coorer. During 1950 and the early part of 1951 we were 
much concerned about the extension of the war, and that there might 
be other areas into which the Communists might move. With all 
those factors in mind, and 7 the knowledge of the large consump- 
tion of ammunition in Korea, can you explain why this policy guid- 
ance was laid down? It seems very strange. The fear of an extension 
of the war was expressed on every side. 

General Decker. It was a matter of trying to reconcile military 
requirements with the national economy. Of course that decision 
was made far above my level. As I understand it that was the basic 
problem, how much can you really put into defense and how much 
will the economy stand. The requirement is so great in this day of 
modern war, and equipment is so expensive, and the price of our 

Armed Forces is so great, that it is really a serious problem as to 
just what to do. 

Senator Coorrr. We would have been in great danger though i 
that year if there had been an extension of the war. 

General Decker. We would have been in greater danger than we 
are now. 

Senator Coorrer. I was not in Congress then, but I wonder if all 
these facts which are now coming out were ever made known to the 
committees ? 
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Senator Byrp. I can see some justification up to December 1950, 
but I cannot see any whatever after that, putting an expiration date 
on the war, over which we have no control. That has been proven, 
that we have no control over it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Cooper. You say if in the beginning there had been more 
money you could have broadened the base and in time brought about 
a greater supply of ammunition. I think you said also that you have 

always been up against this time lag. I said this morning that I do 
not believe we should always be the prisoner of that time lag. What 
would you have done in the early part of 1951 if there had been an 
extension of the war, if the Russians had moved into Europe or if 
there had been an extension in the Pacific? What would you have 
done to have brought the production up? 

General Decker. We would have been in an extremely serious situ- 
ation. 

Senator Cooper. I believe you would have done more than just ask 
for money. You would have asked for money and you would have 
returned if necessary, to take every possible step to increase produc- 
tion. 

General Decker. I think the same kind of action that was taken 
after Pearl Harbor would have been taken. It would have relieved 
the situation somewhat. I hate to keep repeating this point, but you 
cannot reduce materially that lead time it takes to produce those 
items. It is just inherent in the process. 

Senator Byrp. Your danger is in the first 20 or 24 months, 

General Decker. That is right. That is the thing that we must 
provide. I think you understand that completely. 

Senator Byrp. We have to have an adequate stockpile. 

General Decker. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions or observations 
that we want of General Decker at the moment? It was the in- 
tention of the Chair to meet tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. I had 
completely forgotten that Senator Saltonstall announced that he 
would be having a full committee meeting tomorrow morning on 
some important matters. 

It was then thought that we would meet at 2 o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon and hear General Palmer in open session, and hope to get 
into executive session with him. What is the wish of the committee 
on this? 

If there is no objection, the committee will recess until 2 o'clock 
tomorrow afternoon. General Decker, I can see no reason for you 
to come back unless we call you later on, but I do not believe that we 
will. We will go forward tomorrow with General Palmer. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m. the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., Thursday, April 16, 1953.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1953 


Untrep Strates SENATE, 
ComMitrer ON ARMED Forces, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment at 2:08 p. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Smith, Hendrickson, Cooper, and Byrd. 

Also present: Fred Rhodes, chief counsel; Philip K. Allen, chief 
clerk; and T. Edward Braswell, Jr., of the committee staff. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. At this after- 
noon’s session we will hear from Lt. Gen. Williston B. Palmer, Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, G4, Logistics, Department of the Army. General 
Palmer’s organization is the group which is responsible for establish- 
ing various kinds of requirements for the Army and in this con- 
nection has had an important role in the ammunition procurement 
program of this country. 

Yesterday, we heard from Gen. G. H. Decker, the Comptroller of 
the Army, who, in revealing and frank testimony, stated that certain 
budgetary guidelines had been given to the Army which he indicated 
had a profound effect upon the Army’s planners. 

The budgetary guidelines were that budget plans should be drawn 
as though the Korean war would end on June 30, 1951. The end effect 
of this guidance is that the Army would not program on the basis 
of a war which would last 2 or 3 years, but rather for the immediate 
period involved. 

Although it is apparent that such a directive would have a definite 
psychological influence on planners, nonetheless I wish to point out 
that. there were certain stark facts which were apparent to everyone 
in the United States and I am sure particularly were apparent to all 
of our military planners. 

These facts deal with the entry of the Chinese Communists into 
the Korean conflict in December 1950. As proof of the realization 
the Army was quick to request supplemental appropriations to bolster 
the ammunition program. There is some testimony to the effect that 
the Army, in making its initial budget request, had asked for more 
money than it had received. It had been cut back by the budget review 
people along the line. 

To me it is essential to bear always in mind the fact that the Con- 
gress appropriated money and that for some reason the schedules 
based upon the receipt of this money for production of ammunition 
apparently were never met. 
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[ again emphasize that it is difficult to understand how money could 
be a factor when the Army continually had unexpended balances; 
when the Army had authority to transfer money from one program 
to another; and the Army had authority to engage in the system of 
partial financing, that is to say, the contracts could be let prior to the 
time when the full number of dollars had been appropriated. 

Yesterday’s session revealed another important and, I think, 
sobering bit of information, and that is that it not only required 
18 months to produce ammunition but it required 18 months plus the 
time it took to negotiate a contract. This brought the time lag up 
in some instances to nearly 2 years from the time appropriation bills 
were signed. 

It is my earnest hope that it will be possible for General Palmer 
to approach this problem with all the objectiveness and frankness he 
can give it. At this point in the record, I want to introduce a bio- 
graphical sketch of General Palmer, covering his background and 
experience from June 1919, when he graduated from the United States 
Military Academy. 

General Palmer has been not only an eminent field soldier who has 
served his country in combat, but also has served with distinction as 
a staff officer. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


BIOGRAPHICAL Skercu or Lr. Gen. WILLISTON BIRKHIMER PALMER, 
UNITED States ARMY 


Lt. Gen. Williston B. Palmer was born in Chicago, Tll.. November 11, 1899. 
He was graduated from the United States Military Academy in June 1919, the 
Command and General Staff School in 1937 and the Army War College in 1939. 
During World War II, he was commanding general of the VII Corps Artillery 
in the Normandy invasion. 

In 1946, he founded the Army Information School at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 
He was Director of Logistics for the European Command in 1948, and Vice Chief 
of Staff of the European Command in 1949. In November 1949, he took com- 
mand of the 82d Airborne Division at Fort Bragg, N. C.. and in November 1950, 
switched to command of the 2d Armored Division at Fort Hood, Tex. He took 
the 2d Armored Division to Germany in July 1951, then was transferred to 
Korea and became commanding general, X Corps in December 1951. On Decem- 
ber 21, 1952, he became the Assistant Chief of Staff. G4, for the Army. 


The CHarrman. General Palmer, you have submitted to the com- 
mittee a prepared statement which will be entered into the record at 
this point. You may proceed, if you please, to give us your two-page 
written summary at this time. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Lr. GEN, W. B. Pat MER, ASSISTANT CHIEF oF Starr, G—4, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Madam Chairman and gentlemen, I reported for duty in Washington November 
1952, and assumed the duty of Assistant Chief of Staff for Logistics (commonly 
called G—4) on December 21, 1952. When I came to Washington last fall, Secre- 
tary Pace and Under Secretary Johnson both called my attention particularly 
to the problems of the Ordnance Corps, its vast proportion of the whole defense 
effort and the difficulties created by rapid expansion. I had arranged for a few 
weeks to look things over, and I spent most of it studving the Ordnance Corps 
organization and operations. I visited the Ordnance ammunition center at 
Joliet, Tll.; the tank automotive center at Detroit: the Chicago and Detroit 
procurement offices; and through various contacts and inquiries, I endeavored 


to sample the views of people who do business with the Ordnance. 
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“After World War II, the Ordnance Corps was enthusiastically deflated. * * * 


In 1950, a small number of experienced officers had to take on an immense ex- 
pansion. This close-knit group of officers runs the Ordnance Corps with under- 
standing and vigor. Guided by World War II experience, they have met the 
present emergency well.”’ 

And further on, in discussing delays: “The most obvious source of wasted 
time has been hasty expansion. For example the Chicago and Detroit districts 
each had expanded from around 45 people to approximately 1,850 and 2,150, 
respectively, hiring people at Government pay in competition with an industrial 
boom. Some incompetence and much ignorance are unavoidable and take time 
to overcome, I have found no lack of enthusiasm for overcoming them.” 

And further on: “The Ordnance Corps is being run vigorously and competently 
under the handicaps of hasty eXpansion. Its organization is being constantly 
modified along healthy lines. There is no evidence of bull-headed resistance to 
changes,” 

At this point I want to emphasize that the senior officers of the Ordnance Corps 
ire not in that business in any casual way but have risen through years of train- 
ing and responsibility in this corps of munitions specialists. A few examp!es 
of those in key positions now include: 

Maj. Gen. Elbert L. Ford, Chief of Ordnance: Maj. Gen. Elbert L. Ford had 

had 30 years of varied Ordnance assignments when he was appointed Chief of 
Ordnance on November 1, 1949. In World War II, General Ford served at one 
time as chief ordnance officer of the Allied force in Europe, and later as chief of 
staff of the north African theater of operations. General Ford is thoroughly 
familiar with problems of mass production in large industrial installations in- 
cluding the selection and assembling of machine tools, and with the whole range 
of Ordnance activities. 
Maj. Gen. Emerson L. Cummings, Assistant Chief of Ordnance and Chief In- 
dustrial Division OCOQ: Maj. Gen. Emerson L. Cummings graduated fourth in a 
class of 400 at West Point in 1924. After 12 years’ experience in the Corps of 
Engineers, he transferred to Ordnance in 1936. In the Ordnance Corps he has 
served at different times as chief, development section, artillery division; as 
chief of the engineering-manufacturing branch and as chief of the industrial 
operations at the tank automotive center in Detroit, Mich.; and as chief, indus- 
trial division and deputy chief of ordnance in the European theater of operations 
He has also held important positions in the logistics division of the General Staff 
and as Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for Research and Development. 

Brig. Gen. Merle H. Davis, Chief Ammunition Branch, Industrial Division, 
Oco: Brig. Gen. Merle H. Davis graduated from the University of Vermont with 
a bachelor of science degree in 1915. He entered the Army as a private in 1917 
and was commissioned a second lieutenant in the Coast Artillery later the same 
year. He transferred to Ordnance in 1921. He has served as chief of the 
artillery section and chief of the metal components section of the ammunition 
division, Office Chief of Ordnance, and during the early years of World War II 
as production assistant to the chief of the ammunition division and as chief of 
the St. Louis Ordnance District. 

During this latter assignment production increased 300 percent under his 
leadership with a 24 percent decrease in his office personnel. He was deputy 
chief ordnance officer for ammunition with the Armed Forces, Western Pacific, 
and returned to the United States as chief of the Rochester Ordnance District. 
His assignment as chief, ammunition branch, industrial division, Office Chief of 
Ordnance, accords with his expert knowledge of ammunition design, manufac- 
ture, procurement, storage, and issue, 

Brig. Gen. Waldo E. Laidlaw, Commanding General of the Ordnance Ammuni- 
tion Center: Brig. Gen. Waldo E. Laidlaw is a graduate of the United States 
Military Academy (1926) with a master’s degree in mechanical engineering at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

General Laidlaw was assigned to his present position after 17 years with the 
Ordnance Corps. His early experience included duty as chief of the shell loading 
department at the Ordnance Corps Picatinny Arsenal. As chief of ordnance 
service at the New York port in World War II, General Laidlaw was directly 
responsible for ammunition shipments through that port to overseas theaters. 
As post and division ordnance officer at Fort Bliss, a large artillery installation, 
and later as an Army ordnance officer, he has been directly concerned with the 
supply of ammunition to using troops. In these positions he has acquired an 
intimate knowledge of requirements, supply, and usage of ammunition. 
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Brig. Gen. John H. Hinrichs, Assistant Chief of Ordnance and Chief, Field 
Service Division, OCO: Brig. Gen. John H. Hinrichs graduated from West Point 
in 1928 as a lieutenant in the Field Artillery. He transferred to Ordnance in 
1935. 

After graduation from the Army Industrial College in 1937, he was in charge of 
small arms ammunition development, Frankford Arsenal. He was assigned as 
the first commanding officer, Twin Cities ordnance plant, in recognition of out 
standing ability. During World War II General Hinrichs served as ordnance 
officer of an armored division, and later as deputy ordnance officer for the 
Pacific Ocean area. He has been on the faculty of the National War College 
and a member of the joint logistics plans committee of the joint staff. 

Col. John Bruce Medaris, Assistant Chief, Ammunition Branch, Industria! 
Division, OCO: Col. John Bruce Medaris served in the Marine Corps in World 
War I. He has progressed with distinction through many important positions 
involving both staff planning and active combat operations. Prior to World War 
If in the Cincinnati Ordnance District and later in Washington, he organized 
and operated very large projects to control distribution of ammunition com 
ponents, and was recommended for promotion because of unusual executive 
abilities and special qualifications. During World War II General Bradley 
described him as a distinguished and brilliant leader for his planning for combat 
operations and his accomplishment of outstanding results during the Tunisian 
and Sicilian campaigns. He was one of the officers General Bradley brought 
with him to plan the Normandy invasion and he was ordnance officer of the 
First Army in the subsequent campaigns. 

Coming to Washington after many years with troops, I have been particularly 
impressed with the machinery the Department of the Army has nowadays for 
appraising its own performance. In this particular field of the Ordnance Corps, 
for example, I found that a team of management experts from the Army Comp 
troller’s office has long been engaged in surveying all Ordnance operations, with 
the active cooperation and assistance of the Chief of Ordnance. A very seusi 
ble feature of this survey was that instead of waiting for the experts to finish 
writing a book before anybody did any thing, the findings of the survey are 
being steadily translated by the Ordance Corps into improvements of organization 
and operation while the survey progresses. As this stands now, about 60 percent 
of all recommendations have been accepted by the Ordnance already and the 
indications are that 90 percent will be readily accepted. The residue will re 
quire more discussion and consideration. 

This kind of management self-examination is normal in the Army Establish 
ment. I was glad to find it here in Washington on my return from the field. In 
addition, General Ford regularly seeks advice from leaders of industry and bas 
had several outside studies made of various troublesome problems. I am re 
porting these efforts to you so that you may understand every possible support 
is give and will be given to Ordance operations 

The Army Ordnance Corps procures essentially all the ammunition in common 
supply in the armed services. It also produces ammunition, as directed by 
higher authority, for the military aid program of our allies, 

There are, therefore, many claimants on ammunition produced by the Army. 
With the supply of ammunition limited, as it always is, it is clear that somebody 
must decide how it will be allocated, and that a system of priorities must be set 
up. 

The decisions from month to month are made by the Allocations Committee, 
Army, which is a subcommittee of the Joint Munitions Allocation Committee, 
an agency of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The priorities under which ammunition is allocated by the committee are set 
up by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Since the outbreak of the Korean war. the Far 
East Command has had top priority on ammunition. 

Nevertheless, United States troops stationed in other overseas areas cannot be 
left without sufficient ammunition to enable them to carry out their duties should 
an emergency develop. We consider as sufficient enough to enable them to fire at 
normal rates until resupply from the United States could be carried out. Some 
of the ammunition supply lines may be noted from chart 1. 

‘Probably the most characteristic aspect of ammunition supply is the sudden- 
ness and unexpectedness of new demands from unforeseen quarters of the earth. 
We have, therefore, at all times, and especially in the present time, a very real 
and serious need for a central reserve of unallocated ammunition in the United 
States, over and above everything we may have currently set aside for each 
Claimant. 
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For example, the Republic of Korea Army artillery was increased by over 40 
battalions of 18 guns each during 1952 and continues to increase as new divisions 
are formed, Nobody had any idea of these increases back in 1951, when the 
ammunition was being ordered which these battalions are now firing. 

I must now emphasize the time element in the distribution of ammunition. 
Obviously, a round of ammunition produced and accepted today does not be 
come available tomorrow to a firing battery in Korea, or to our troops in Ger 
many, or to the French in Indochina. 

It takes time to ship from factory to port, time to load a ship, time for it to 
cross the ocean, time to be unloaded, time to move to a large central depot, and 
time from that depot to dumps near the troops, from which they can replenish 
their basic loads in their positions. Safety precautions in handling this dan 
gerous commodity slow down all of these movements 

This steady flow of ammunition toward the battlefield is called the pipeline, 
because there must be ammunition moving regularly through every stage if 
there is to be a steady flow out to the front-line units. What is not generally 
understood is the large amount of ammunition that is always traveling in the 
pipeline. With the long ocean haul to Korea, about 3 months’ supply of ammuni 
tion is always in transit, while another 3 months’ is in the Far East depots and 
dumps. 

So in determining the size of your general reserve stocks which must be main- 
tained in the United States you must include these large amounts to fill immedi 
ately the pipeline to Europe, Alaska, or any other region where you may unex- 
pectedly find yourself at war. 

You must also keep reserve stocks on hand ready to accompany any additional 
troops who may be deployed overseas under such an emergency. All these re- 
quirements, represented by ammunition in the general reserve in the United 
States, are real. For the Army to fail to provide them would involve serious 
risks affecting the safety of the United States. 

I have spoken so far only of ammunition overseas, en route overseas, or in 
reserve in this country. The Army has another major requirement for ammuni 
tion right in this country—that is training. The soldier intended for a combat 
area has a right to be trained in the use of his weapons. His life and the lives 
of his fellow soldiers may well depend on his familiarity with his weapons and 
with what they will do. Because of the short terms of service and the rapid 
rotation of combat soldiers, the Army has to expend large amounts of ammuni 
tion in training. As an example, the training demands on the Army for just 
one type—the 105 millimeter howitzer shell—for this calendar year will amount 
to over 1 million rounds. This would supply the Korean war front for 2 weeks. 

I have stated that the Army Ordnance Corps makes ammunition for the other 
services. It makes all the ammunition and bombs used by the Air Force, some 
of that used by the Navy, and the majority of that used by the Marine Corps. 
In Korea, the First Marine Division is wholly supplied with its ammunition 
requirements by the Eighth Army supply system.: These services, too, have 
reserve and training requirements in this country which must be met. Orders 
to cover all Air Force and Navy ammunition procurement carried out by Army 
Ordnance since the start of the Korean war to the present time amount to $1.2 
billions. 

I have presented in general terms, and through these charts, the major demands 
made upon the United States Army Ordnance by United States and allied forces 
for ammunition. These demands can be met only from stock levels on hand, or 
from receipts from new production. There are no other sources. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMMUNITION 


It is, of course, obvious to the committee that no such allocations system as I 
have described, governing the flow of heavy tonnages of ammunition on a world- 
wide basis, could operate without fundamental statistical controls. These con- 
trols, essentially simple in character, come down to two professional terms which 
I shall define. They are: 

(a) The ammunition day of supply. 
(b) Authorized stock level. 

The ammunition day of supply for a particular weapon is the average quantity, 
in rounds, which experience dictates can be expected to be fired by each of these 
weapons in the hands of a large body of troops over an extended period of time. 

In effect, this is a unit of measure. It is the basic measure used for planning, 
procurement, and supply purposes. 
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It has absolutely nothing to do with the amount of ammunition which may 
be fired on any one day, through any particular number of guns, in any given 
situation. This I consider a vital distinction, and one which neglected, has been 
responsible for much confusion in terms, 

To give a concrete example; if the day of supply for a certain artillery weapon 
in the hands of the Eighth Army in Korea were 100 rounds, and if Eighth Arm: 
had 100 such weapons, the day of supply for Eighth Army for this particular 
weapon would be 10,000 rounds. 

If, based on experience, and particularly on the time necessary to resupply 
from the nearest depot, it were decided that Eighth Army should have 10 
days’ supply on hand, or 100,000 rounds, we would then come to the authorized 
stock level of Eighth Army in this particular item. 

Authorized stock level is, therefore, the product of the average day’s supply 
for a particular weapon, multiplied by the number of weapons in the theater, 
multiplied by the number of days’ supply deemed essential to have on hand. 

Many elements come together in determining the authorized stock level by 
the method described. A balance must be maintained among reserve levels at 
home, the time for resupply, and a minimum safety level in the theater, as well 
as an operating stock of ammunition above the safety level, which is necessary 
to provide flexibility and efficiency in handling. These factors are tied together 
in setting for an overseas theater the number of days in its authorized stock 
level. 

A prudent commander thus operates his authorized stock level as does a 
prudent householder his bank account With a minimum balance below which 
be will not normally draw so as to provide insurance for a rainy day, he operates 
with the balance, and after every heavy drain, prudently builds anew his 
reserve. 

It is clear that the authorized stock level is not a static, but a dynamie con- 
cept. Circumstances may dictate a change in any one of the three variables 
entering into the equation. A change in any, 1 or in 2, can produce most marked 
changes in the total number of rounds involved, as indicated by the following 
entirely hypothetical example: 


| June 30, 1950 | June 30, 1952 


Weapon strength on 300 | 900 
Ammunition day of supply round 30 | 50 
1 day supply all weapons do 9, 000 | 45, 000 
heater minimum (safety) stocks (60 day do 540, 000 2, 700, 000 
Operating stock (30 days) oad ‘ do | 270, 000 | 1, 350, 000 
Authorized theater stockage do 810, 000 4, 050, 000 


The changes that the ammunition day of supply have undergone since the 
beginning of Korea are shown in the following table: 


Approved ammunition rates for Korea 





Ds Bs Dt As of— 
ft ; = enptlkdlatiipntes 
Item be te 
a July 1, July 14, | Oct. 8, Sept. 1, | Nov.1, | July 1, 
uyr 1950 | 1950 | 1950 1951 1951 | 1952 
Howitzer, 105 millimeters 5 30) 180 30 40) 55 55 
Howitzer, 155 30 25 140 25 25 | 40) 1) 
Mortar 20 24 a0) 24 24 | 24 24 
Mort-r, 20 24 80 24 24 2A | 24 
Mortar 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Howitzer, 25 20 20 20 20 50 | 50) 
Grenade, hand, fragmen- | 
tary 400 400 400 400 600 600 | 600 
| 
i 
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CHANGING STOCKS AND EXPENDITURES 


It is possible now to summarize the course of events with six critical items of 
ammunition. 

Charts 2 to 7 inclusive show the worldwide stocks of these six items at the 
end of World War II (June 30, 1945) and from the beginning of the Korean 
operation up to September 30, 1952. 

Shown in Tab A, attached, are the amounts on hand, and the deficiency, if any, 
below “authorized stock level” for the Far East Command, the MDAP program, 
and the United States (and all other overseas areas) for the dates of December 
31, 1951, March 31, 1952, June 830, 1952, and September 30, 1952. 

Expenditures of these six items in the Far East Command have been heavy. 
For example, up to September 30, 1952, the expenditure of 105-mm high explosive 
was about 18,000,000 rounds, or more than half of all types of 105-mm shell 
fired by us in World War II around the world. 

Some of the heaviest expenditures of any month of the Korean fighting up to 

eptember 80, 1952, took place in May of 1951. The following figures show the 
amounts tired during the month in these six categories, and the amount on hand, 
n the Far Kast Command, at the end of the month, after the expenditure had 
taken place. Both enemy and United Nations attacks and counterattacks took 
place during this month, provoking intense and bitter combat, yet at no time 
did the reserves on hand approach exhaustion. 


Authorized 








Expenditures} On hand —_ — 

May 1951 May 31 ae 
105 mm. howitzer, high explosive $1, 300, 000 $2, 300, 000 $1, 750. 000 
155 mi howitzer, high explosive. - 300. 000 960, 000 450, 000 
60 inmm. mortar, high explosive 400, 000 2. 100, 000 1, 750. 000 
81 mm. mortar, high explosive 500, 000 1, 950, 000 1, 750, 000 
j nch mortar, high explosive 160, 000 950, 000 800, 000 
Grenade, hand, fragmentary 600, 000 850, 000 650, 000 


One month later, on June 30, 1951, the ammunition situation in the Far East 


for the same rounds was as follows: * 

thorize 

Expenditures, |On hand June Sater 

: evel, ine 

Tune 1951 0, 1951 30, 1951 

105-millimeter howitzer, high explosive $1, 250, 000 $1, 900, 000 $1, 650, 000 
155-millimeter howitzer, high explosi 300, 000 700, 000 150, 000 
60-millimeter mortar 4 550, 000 1, 900, 000 1, 809, 000 
81-millimeter mortar, high explosive 350, 000 1, 750, 000 1, 700, G00 
4.2-inch mortar, high explosive 150, 000 | 950. 000 800, 000 
Grenade, hand, fragmentary taal ; 250, 000 800, 000 650, 000 


Madam Chairman and members of the committee, I have tried to set before you 
the process by which the worldwide requirements of the United States Armed 
Forces and their allies for ammunition are managed so as to reconcile need with 
availability, and retain sufficient flexibility to provide for the unforeseen emer- 
gencies which are the most conspicuous characteristic of supply in war. I ask 
you to note from the charts how the system met the test of crisis in Korea in 
June of 1950, and how it has worked since. 

I have more recent data on the ammunition situation in the Far East Command 
which I will furnish the committee, but for security reasons it must be classified 
“Secret” and be off the record. 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. WILLISTON B. PALMER, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


General Patmer. Madam Chairman and gentlemen: I became As- 
sistant Chief of Staff for Logistics, commonly called G-4, on December 
21,1952. At that time—which was just 3 months ago—the ammuni- 
tion situation in the Far East Command was satisfactory, except in 
two calibers. 

That is what it says in the prepared statement, and I would like to 
correct that. It was excellent except in two calibers, and satisfactory 
except in one caliber. 

The Cuarrman. The correction will be made. 

General Paver. The position has improved steadily ever since. 
| have just returned from a visit to Japan and Korea with Secretary 
Stevens. Ammunition stocks were at, or above, authorized levels for 
all calibers except one; that one will go well above the authorized 
level during this month. 

I refer there to the top authorized 90-day level. At no time during 
this war have stocks in the Far East Command approached exhaus- 
tion. The authorized day of supply rate has been increased whenever 
FECOM—that is the Far East Command—has requested. It is not 
the result of Army Department calculations. 

There has been a continuous increase in the number of guns in Korea 
and a commensurate increase in the number of rounds required. In 
1952, a year of so-called stalemate, the Eighth Army increased i 
artillery strength—that is, the number of guns—above 50 percent. 

There are other important demands for ammunition. Soldiers 
must learn to use their weapons before we send them overseas—quan- 
tities of ammunition are needed at home for training. 

We have troops in Europe, Alaska, and elsewhere who must have 
enough for a sudden emergency. We have commitments to the Air 
Force, Navy, and Marines—also to Foreign Military Aid. 

The Far East situation is excellent, but I agree with General Collins 
that our position with regard to reserves for greater emergencies is un 
satisfactory. 

[ would like to remark that Senator Byrd has brought this up 
repeatedly at these hearings. I should like now briefly to summarize 
certain of the major points developed by testimony to date, and to 
give you my comments thereon : 

It seems agreed that: 

(a) Restrictions on the rate of fire in Korea were first imposed in 
October 1951. 

(6) There has never been a scarcity of ammunition for troops in the 
front lines. General Van Fleet stated this proposition unequivocally ; 
there is no disagreement with his view. 

(c) Such shortages as there have been were in Far East reserve 
stocks or in the pipeline from the United States to the Far East. 

(¢) There has been no general shortage of ammunition in Far East 
stocks. Five rounds, plus hand gren: ades, have been specified as short. 

I want to state my personal opinion that the only significant con- 
sequence in this has been a possible limitation in the number of the 
enemy that we have killed. 

The Army supplies some 270 types of artillery ammunition; 117 
types of grenades, mines, and pyrotechnics; and several items of 
small-arms ammunition. 
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Of these many types, we are discussing only six. True, these six 
are important—but the fact that the hundreds of other types have been 
adequately supplied should be understood. 

The number of months in which Far East reserves were below (and 
above) authorized levels during the period from January 1951 to 
March 1953—a total of 27 months—are as follows: 


Months Months Months 

| below 60-day | above 60-day | above 90-day 

level level | level 
ccrchecinsianllachiihtltae aaah ale Maal alba. - PeTeer eehdenthdinrtinne hl pik is 1 

! 

Hand grenades 4] 23 11 
55-mm. howitzer 4) 23 ll 
105-mm. howitzer 0 | 27 15 
4.2-inch mortar 3 24 18 
60-mm. mortar 5 22 4 
81-mm. mortar. 17 10 5 





The 81-millimeter mortar is one that obviously had production 
difficulties, and has been below the 60-day level 17 months out of the 
27, and has been above the top level only 5 months. 


During these 27 months, the number of weapons in Korea and the 
authorized “day of supply”—rounds provided per day per weapon— 
on the long run, have increased: 


Increase in weapons density and authorized rate of supply per weapon, from 
February 1951 to September 1952 


1S | Authorized rate of sup- 
Weapon Number of weapons | ply per weapon per 
| day 


155-mm. howitzer 


24 rounds. 


226 to 420 ....| 25 to 40 rounds. 
105-mm. howitzer 610 to 912 ; | 30 to 55 rounds. 
4.2-inch mortar ‘ 343 to 453__._.. 24 rounds. 
60-mm. mortar 1,553 to 2,518 7 | 14 rounds: 
8l-mm. mortar 901 to 1,146___. - 


I want to try to make the point that the impact of the increases in 
weapon density and in the authorized day of supply has a confusing 
effect in these statistics on the stock levels. 

I would like to use the 105 howitzer to illustrate. 

Senator Cooper. May I interject there? 

General Patmer. Yes, sir. 


Senator Cooper. How about the authorized rate of fire on the 60 
and 8l-mm. mortar ? 


General Parmer. It was 24 on the 4.2, 14 on the 60 mm. and 24 on 
the 51 mm., and there is no increase or decrease. 

In September 1951 there were on hand in the Far East 175 days of 
supply of the 105 howitzer ammunition. A month later, in October, 
the level had dropped to 85 days of supply. Yet the actual number 
of physical rounds had dropped only 8 percent, while the number of 
days of supply was cut in half. 

The reason for this paradox was that the number of guns had been 
increased from 678 to 698, and the authorized rate per gun had been 
increased from 30 rounds to 55 rounds, so that with practically the 
same stock in hand your statistic is very deceptive. 

To illustrate further: In September 1951 there were roughly 3.6 
million rounds of 105 howitzer ammunition in the Far East. One 
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year later this figure had been increased by three quarters of a million 
rounds. Yet the d: ays of supply shown on the books dropped from 
i75 to 86. So that figures, I submit, are misleading unless they are 
fully understood. 

I do not mean to imply that these illustrations hold true for all 
Ate rounds at all times, but I do hope to make clear the important 
fact that the authorized day of supply per weapon has been increased, 
where there has been any change at all, and the w eapons in every case 
have increased, and that such increases directly and instantly reduce 
the reported days of supply on hand. 

That is to say, we are immediately obliged to ship large shipments 
of tonnage to raise the level of supply higher than it has been. The 
particular point is that a decrease in the days of supply shown on 
the records does not necessarily indicate that they had less ammuni- 
tion out there. 

[ also hope to make clear to the committee and to the American 
public the magnitude of the Army’s effort. This may well be done by 
comparing, for each of the rounds in question, World War II firing 
with Korean firing and with production accomplished to date. 

This is done in the table which is in my statement. 

(The reference table is as follows :) 





World War II Consumption in Production 
consumption Korea June 26 19 0, June 25, 19 0, to 
to Dee. 25, 1952 Dee. 31, 1952 
60-mm. mortar 11, 300, 000 7, 241, 706 1, 981, 000 
8l-mm. mortar 13, 300, 000 8, 878, 824 4, 086, 000 
4.2-inch mortar 4, 027, 073 3, 520, 000 
105-mm. howitzer 33, 000, 000 20, 776, 507 14, 439, 000 
155-mm. howitzer &, 400, 000 , 794, 25 2, 630, 000 


Hand grenades 21, 586, 800 7, 507, 03 1 3, 500, 000 
| | 





General Parmer. The 4.2 mortar does not bear direct comparison 
with World War II because it was not in use during that whole 
war as these others were. 

The 155 howitzer has given production trouble. I would like to s: 
that those production figures in all cases represent new predueticn, 
and not reworked and reconditioned ammunition. 

Secretary Lovett has testified that an ammunition manufacturer 
requires approximately 18 months to set up his plant and bring it 
into production. 

Hence appropriations made after fiscal year 1951 had, and could 
have had, only very limited effect on delivery of finished rounds during 
calendar year 1952. The significant difference between the budget 
approach in World War II and that during the Korean conflict is 
important as to timing. In World War II the large ammunition 
appropriations were made at the beginning. 

Despite shortages in FECOM reserves and in the pipelines, despite 
difficulties in getting our production lines going, and despite our 
having to haul ammunition 5,000 miles across water, we have supplied 
our troops with enough firepower to outshoot the enemy by an impres- 
sive 10 rounds to his 1. 

Madam Chairman, I am prepared to discuss supply problems but 
I have been here a very short time and I could not pretend to be an 
expert by now on fiscal and production matters. 


82501—53- 26 
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There are other witnesses who can handle that. 
The Cuarmman. Who preceded you? 
General Parmer. As G—4? 

The CHatrman. As G4. 

General Patwer. Gen. Thomas B. Larkin. 


The Cuarrman. If General Larkin is here I would suggest that 


he come to the table to answer some of the questions that you cannot 
answer because of insufficient time on the job. 
Will you identify yourself, General ? 


General Larkin. Lt. Gen. T. B. Larkin, United States Army, 
retired. 


Senator Brrp. How long were you in office ? 

General Larkin. I was G4, Senator Byrd, from March of 1949 
until December of last year. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. We would appreciate it 
if you would stay with us. I notice in your statement, General 
Palmer, that you were appointed Assistant Chief of Staff for Logis- 
tics, G4, on December 21, 1952. What duties and responsibilities 
does this position encompass and in what way is it associated with 
the ammunition program ? 

General Parmer. The Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, is responsible 
for the plans for supply, procurement, and transportation, housing 
and all logistics matters in the Army, and directs and controls the 
technical services. There is a rather large regulation that goes into 
it in detail. That summarizes it. 

The Coamman. Whi: . is G—4’s position in the ammunition field ? 

General Parmer. G-—4 is the immediate supervisor of the Chief of 
Ordnance and has the spate subject to other approvals, of the 
ammunition programs presented by the Chief of Ordnance before 
they are approved for procurement. 

The Cuatrman. You have the general planning in your hands? 

General Parmer. I think you could say that we establish the re- 
quirements. We work out the program with the Chief of Ordnance. 
We have the general planning. 

The Cuarran. You do not follow through on production ? 

General Parmer. We do if it is not going right; yes, ma’am. 

The CuarrmMan. What positions did you hold prior to December 
31, 1952, commencing with the outbreak of the Korean war?! 

General Patmer. At the outbreak of the Korean war I was com- 
manding the 82d Airborne Division at Fort Bragg, N. C. On No- 
vember 1, 1950, I transferred to command of the 2d Armored Divi- 
sion at Fort Hood, Tex. I took the 2d Armored Division to Germany 
in the simmer of 1951 and then moved directly from Germany to 
Korea in November 1951, where I assumed command of the Tenth 
Corps. I relinquished command of the Tenth Corps on the 15th of 
August 1952, having been informed that I was coming to my present 
assignment, and spent some weeks looking into the supply situation 
in the Far East, including Okinawa, and coming back by way of 
Alaska and the west coast. 


The Carman. During that time were you associated with the 
ammunition program in any respect ? 


General Paumer. I would say only as a consumer, Madam Chair- 
man. 


The Cuarrman. That is a pretty large participation. 
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General Parmer. It was; yes, ma’am. 

The Crarrman. For the record, and for your own information, I 
think you heard the Chair state that answers to any questions involv- 
ing security would be deferred to the executive session. Nevertheless, 
we hope we can get as much as possible into the open hearing. 

While I hope not to repeat too often and too much, I hope you will 
bear with me if I seem to repeat, because it is for the purpose of the 
record. You stated that our ammunition stocks were at or above the 
authorized levels for all calibers except one. Do you feel these 
levels established by the Army are adequate to meet any possible 
emergency in Korea? 

General Patmer. I do; yes, ma’am. I would like to give a little 
story on that. As a matter of fact I think that the Secretary of the 
Army has already told this story. When we were in Korea about 
2 weeks ago, General Taylor worked out an exercise testing the worst 
possible ground offensive that his staff could imagine, prolonged for 
the longest possible time they could imagine such an attack being 
prolonged—this is a Communist offensive—and met by his troops 
with the greatest use of fire power that they could imagine being used 
to repel that attack. I suppose there were some questions of profes- 
sional judgment that entered into what the limits were. 

But at any rate General Taylor stated that he had exaggerated ever 
factor in order to give the severest possible test to his position. At 
the end of this exaggerated, prolonged and severe attack, they found 
that they had a very handsome amount of ammunition left in Korea- 
this was in Korea itself—with more on the way from Japan and 
more coming from the United States. 

So that he felt entirely comfortable, entirely comfortable, about his 
capability of meeting any ground offensive. 

Of course you can always enter into speculation as to an extended 
air war, and other factors. 

The Cuamman. When you say adequate, you would say that you 
could have met any emergency in Korea? It was not for any limited 
mission that you were talking ¢ 

General Paumer. No, not at all—this was General Taylor talking 
2 weeks ago. 

The Cuarrman. Do you take issue or dispute General Van Fleet’s 
position on the shortage of the five rounds in question, and the hand 
grenades during the period of General Van Fleet’s Korean service? 

General Parmer. I think I have to answer that I do, Madam Chair- 
man. I would like to make a personal remark: I have the greatest 

affection for General Van Fleet, and there is no man in the world I 
would rather fight with. I mean fight on the same side with, that is, 
fight under. He is a great fighter, he fights to win, and he is a most 
inspiring troop leader. 

It was my earnest hope that I would not find myself at this table 
discussing this problem. But I think the records of stockages in the 
Far East Command show that there was never a shortage before 
September 1951 except for one very brief period when the hand 
grenades were short—1 month when they fell below, which was in 
April 1951 

Only in the 81-mm. mortar were the shortages continuous over a 
very long period. I would say, it is supposed to be classified, but 
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it is no use to be secret now, it is caught up now: The 81-mm. mortar 
was short from September 1951—that is the stockages were below 
what they should have been from September 1951 to February 1953. 

For the other items, the periods of actual shortage in neck were 

sporadic. 

The 60-mm. mortar was short for a period of 5 months. This is 
below the safety, the 60-day level of stocks. The 155-mm. howitzer 
was below for 2 months in 1951, and 3 months in 1952. There is no 
question that the deliveries were not up to the full authorized rate 
during that period. 

But the actual shortage in stock, as compared to the question we 
were discussing of their capacity to meet an all-out offensive, there 
were 5 months when the 155-mm. howitzer fell below the safety level. 
The 4.2-inch mortar and 105-mm. howitzer never at any time fell be- 
low the safety level. 

The hand grenades have fallen below the safety level a total of 4 
months during the entire period. I feel that General Van Fleet used 
much too-sweeping language and muct too-alarming language when he 
said there had been a very serious shortage of ammunition ever since 
he had been in Korea, and there had been a critical shortage at times. 

The CuarrmMan. Concerning your personal observation about Gen- 
eral Van Fleet, it has been the hope of the committee that we would not 
get into personalities, it was a much bigger problem than personali- 
ties, and personalities have nothing to do with any of this that we 
are talking about. 

General PaLmMer. My comments are statistical. 

The CHarman. General Van Fleet, you will remember, stated 
that the supply level for the Far East was critical when it went below 
the 65-day level. I rather gathered that you meant that a 60-day level 
1S not too serious. 

General Patmer. I think I can explain the difference between the 
60 days and the 65 days. I believe Mr. Stevens caught this in his 
testimony. 

There is about a 5-day supply in the hands of troops right in their 
positions that is not counted in the level, because the level is what they 
have under control in the depots and can shift from one part of the 
front to another if they need to. They would never go and take the 
ammunition that was actually in the hands of troops, which is de- 
scribed by the technical name of the basic load, and which means what 
they carry in their own vehicles and on their persons in the units. 

I think that that is probably the difference. The fact is that the 
60-day level has been defined and agreed upon between the Far East 
Command and the Department of the Army since October 1951 as the 
minimum level which we should maintain; in other words, where they 
would certainly be inclined to feel short if they fell below it, and the 
90-day level is the top position above which they are overstocked. 

So that the intervening 30 days is called the operating level, and 
within that come the fluctuations as the firing possibly goes up and the 
ships are coming in, and you have a give and take all the time. We 
would prefer to keep them above 75 days, above the middle of the 
50-day operating level. 

When they get up to 90, they have all they are entitled to and when 
they get above that they are really temporarily overstocked. 
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The Cuamman. When you say that a 60-day level is not too serious, 
you are thinking of any emergency over there rather than for any 
limited mission? Am I correct? 

General Parmer. That is correct. There is one other factor, Madam 
Chairman, and that is that the commander over there wants to see, 
when he is getting to 60 days, he wants to see ships coming with more 
ammunition to help keep him built up. That is ali part of this pipe- 
line which we talk about all the time. 

The Cuamman. You stated that at no time have the stocks available 
in the Far East Command approached exhaustion. I think that is 
what you said? 

General Paumer. . Yes, ma’a. 

The CHarrman. Did you mean that you knew that from personal 
observation, or was that related to you after you became Assistant 
Chief of Staff for logistics in December 1952? 

General Pacer. “My personal observation never gave me the slight- 
est concern when I was in Korea. But in order to determine what was 
behind the combat zone where I was, in the Korean base depots near 
the port and back in Japan where they keep a large part of their stocks 
to support Korea, I had to get that from statistics here. Actually 
they are the Far East Command statistics, but I obtained them here 
in Washington. 

The Cuatrman. Then you were talking about what you obtained 
through the statistics, rather than from firsthand count } 

General Paumer. As to this overall position; yes, ma’am. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you believe there was ever excessive expendi 
ture of ammunition in Korea, or waste of ammunition carried on over 
there / 

General PaLmMer. I am convinced—and this is a matter of opinion 
that there was waste. I do not attribute that to any individual. Gen- 
eral Van Fleet, in his fighting in the spring and summer of 1951, set 
un extremely high standard for the consumption of ammunition. 1] 
think that it was very natural for the artillery to keep right on shoot- 
ing as fast as they can, after the immediate need for it is stopped. 
And at any rate I know that when I was over there I found what 
seemed to me, as an artilleryman, an unnecessary amount of firing 
going on during a very static situation. Many other officers com 
mented to me on the same lines. I would not give you for a moment 
the opinion or the idea that that was a unive rsal opinion. I do know 
there were others who felt the same as I do, 

The Cuainman. You mean that is when you were with General Van 
Fleet / 

General Parmer. Yes, ma’am. 

The CuairmMan, His men you thought were using too much? 

General Parmer. I thought the habit of luxurious e xpenditure had 
clung when it was no longer necessary. 

The Cuammnan. If it is true our stocks never approached exhaus- 
tion, and there was not any waste, why was there an acute and severe 

rationing of ammunition such as we are talking about, practically all 
through General Van Fleet's service over there ? : 

General Patmer. Did I get the question right? You said “if there 
was not a waste’? 

The Cratrman, If it is true that our stocks never approached ex- 
haustion, or there was no waste—and that is some people’s supposi- 
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tion; you think there was waste, some people think there was not 
waste—why was there an acute and severe rationing?’ Do you con 
vider it was because of the waste being known / 

General Parmer. I would say that that is a speculation which had 
never occurred to me before, Madam Chairman. I had always as- 
sumed that the limited available supply rates were determined by the 
fact that they did not see enough ammunition on the way from the 
United States to justify continuing to shoot the full authorized rate. 

They wanted to retain a reserve position and they did not see an 
adequate supply to keep on shooting out of the reserve at the full 
authorized rate. That was my impression. 

The CuamMan. I remember that General Van Fleet said that the 
hand grenades, for example, were rationed. They received four a 
day, even in action. That would sound like pretty severe rationing. 
1 wonder why they would be rationed to four a day ? 

General Patmer. | would like to comment. The original rate, 
the day of supply rate for hand grenades was at the rate of 400 per 
division per day. That was raised in August 1951 to 600 per division 
per day, and has recently been raised to a higher rate which I think 
I had probably better not mention in open hearings—the increases 
being made on the recommendation of the Far East Command. 

I have net been able to reconcile General Van Fleet’s statement 
regarding four grenades per day per soldier with the rate on which 
we deal with the Far East Command, and with which the Eighth 
Army deals with the Far East Command, which is so many per 

division per day. 

The Cuatmman. What would 400 per division mean per person? 

General Parmer. It means that over—you cannot interpret it per 
person, really. It means that over a long period of time, over a large 
number of troops, if you supply a theater at that rate, they will have 
all the hand grenades they need. In other words, they will stack up 
and they can distribute them as they need them. They will not be 
handing out a ration of them each day to each man, because they do 
not use so many hand grenades in combat except when they are within 
rock-throwing distance of each other, of course. 

A hand grenade is a thing you throw like a rock. You cannot'throw 
it very far. Actually in battle very few soldiers are very often close 

enough to throw hand grenades. So the consumption relatively speak- 
ing is not what you would consider large. I would like to point out 
that with regard to General Van Fleet’s statement on that subject, 
I think he receded somewhat. On page 132 of the printed testimony 
I find that General Van Fleet said “Now, he probably has a box 
full”’—this is of hand grenades—‘in the trench with him, but he 
cannot use them all up unless it is necessary to protect his life.” 

When you are in rock-throwing distance, you are probably going 
to be protecting your life and I think you would use them all up. On 
my front in Korea the enemy was usually on one hill, and we were 
on the other hill, and there was quite a distance in between, and either 
he had to come up to your trench to look for you, which was quite a 
long trip, or you had to go to his trench looking for him. 

The occasions when that occurred, as far as any one soldier was 
concerned, were very rare. 

The Cuarrman. Somewhere along the way I recall someone saying 
that the boys were on each side of a peak, perhaps a hill, and that 
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the hand grenades were used during the static war—to term it that 
way—and “they were used with the feeling of being protected when 
the enemy was just over the hump, so to speak, that that was the time 
that they were used, not in the actual combat. 

[ am afraid I do not express myself like a soldier. 

General Patmer. You express yourself perfectly, Madam Chairman, 
but it appalls me to think of any soldier staying on one side of a 
hill and throwing ammunition over it in the hopes that somebody 
might be there and be scared away. 

The Cuatrman. I think that has been stated here at the hearings. 

General Pater. I have gotten a little bit involved here with hand 
crenades. 

The CHarrman. I talk about hand grenades because it is a little 
easier for me to understand a hand grenade, perhaps, and the use of 
it, than it is some of the larger items. Four grenades per person 
vave me some concern and alarm. These cost $1.16 apiece, and the 
easy production of it would seem to indicate that they should have 
all that they wanted, to say nothing of the needs. 

Senator Coorrr. General Ridgw: ay considered it a very valuable 
piece of equipment. The pictures always showed him carrying hand 
erenades, 

General Paumer. Yes, sir; but I would like to make a point that 
he has been carrying the same hand grenade from start to finish. 

Senator Coorrer. Maybe he did not get up where the boys were. 

General Patmer. With all respect to General Ridgway, he is noted 
for his intrepid heroism. They were always afraid that he would 
get too close to the rock-throwing stage. He likes it. 

The Cuatrmin. Prior to the outbreak of the Korean conflict, did 
G4 make any recommendations concerning the World War II stocks 
of ammunition ¢ 

General Pavmer. I will have to pass that one to General Larkin. 

The CHatrman. General Larkin, can you tell us what G4 did 
by way of recommendations concerning the World War II senha 

General Larkin. One of the main problems was to renovate World 
War II stocks that needed renovation, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Did you do much of that remaking or renovating, 
as you call it, of this type of ammunition ? 

General Larkin. Yes, there was considerable. 

The Cuarrman. Will you tell us something about it? Did you go 
where the shells were, or did you bring them back here ¢ 

General LarKin. The shells for the most part were in this country. 
There were few in the Far East Command. 

The Cuarrman. What did you do with the Far East Command 
ones ¢ 

General Larkin. The Far East Command handled the renovation 
of those shells themselves. 

The CuatrMan. Were all of the obsolescent shells reworked ? 

General Larkin. In this country, yes. 

The Cuarrm.n. In the Pacific? 

General Larkin. As far as I know, in the Pacific. 

The CuatrmMan. Would you have figures on that that you could 
supply for the record ? 

General Larkin. I can have them furnished. 
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The Cuarrman. I would like, for the record, just what was done 
in remaking or reworking the obsolescent ammunition, the types that 
we are talking about, if you please. 

General Larkin. I will have that done. 

(General Larkin later furnished the following information for the 
record with respect to renovation of ammunition :) 

In the United States renovation of ground ammunition completed since the 
initiating of hostilities in Korea has exceeded 500,000 tons. Included in this 
tonnage are the following items and quantities which were renovated in the 
period July 1, 1950, through February 1, 1953: 


Shell, HE, M49A2 for 60-mm. mortar rounds__ 7, 079, 000 
Shell, HE, for 8l-mm. mortar do _ 1, 827, 000 
Shell, HE, M1 for 105-mm. howitzer do__.. 5, 588, 000 
Shell, HE, M107 for 155-mm. howitzer__- do__.. 202,000 
Grenade, hand, fragmentation, MR2 ...each__ 4, 004, 000 


During the past year, approximately 40,000 tons of unserviceable ammunition 
was returned to serviceability in the Far Eastern Command. 

The Cuarrman. What percentage of the ammunition used in Korea 
to date has been World War II ammunition? Could you state that, 
General Palmer ? 

General Curisrmas. I offhand would say it is in the neighborhood 
of 80 or 85 percent. We can furnish that accurately. 

The Cuamman. If you will, for the record. 

Senator Byrp. As I understand that last question, only 15 percent 
has been in ammunition that was intended for Korea? Did I under- 
stand you to say that 85 percent came from the World War II ammu- 
nition stockpile? 

General Paumer. That was a guess, Senator. We are going to 
furnish the correct figures. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, only 15 percent of the ammunition 
used in Korea has been supplied by the appropriation made for 
Korea ? 

General Parmer. That would follow from those figures. Did you 
say 85? 

General Curisrmas. I would estimate 80 or 85. 

Senator Brrp. How long did the Korean war feed upon the stock- 
pile in this country ¢ 

General Larkin. That would vary, Senator, with the particular 
round. It fed for a long time on many of the rounds. On others 
the production came in at an earlier date. 

Senator Byrp. Give some dates for the five types of ammunition. 

General Larkin. I do not have any figures that I can give you the 
dates on, Senator. , 

Senator Byrp. When was the first ammunition from appropriations 
for Korea actually fired in Korea? 

General Larkin. Offhand I would say not until late in 1952, for the 
reason that the leadtime for new production of ammunition is ap- 
proximately 18 months. 

Senator Byrn. It is more than 2 years? 

General Larkin. I would say about 2 years. 

Senator Byrp. Two years would be June 1952. Of course the appro- 
priations were made I imagine in July and August. 

General Larkin. In 1950 there was practically no money appro- 
priated until September, and the real appropriation came in January 
of 1951. 
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Senator Brrp. It was practically 2 years and 6 months after the 
Korean war started that you ceased to take ammunition from the 
stockpile ? 

General Larkin. In general; yes. 

Senator Byro. Then you continued to take certain types from the 
stockpile after th: at ¢ 

General Larkin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. When did you stop taking ammunition from the 
national stockpile ? Or have you stopped ? 

General Larkin. That I could not answer. 

Senator Brrp. General Palmer, could you answer that ? 

General Patmer. I think that would be a very difficult question to 
answer with any figures that we have here, sir. We would have to go 
into a computation on that. We have been getting production. In 
other words, the production goes into the national stockpile, or into 
the available ammunition. JI can give you actual figures on deliveries 
of ammunition which probably would give you the answer that you 
have in mind. 

Senator Byrrpo. What I asked was what were the particular types 
of ammunition that you continued to draw? General Larkin said that 
you continued to draw from the stockpile for 2% years after the 
Korean war started before you received the first ammunition for 
Korea. Isn’t that what you said, sir? 

General Larkin. Yes, sir; I said that about 2% years after it 
started. 

Senator Byrp. In that 2% years you drew exclusively on the stock- 
pile? 

General Larkin. No, sir: we did not. 

Senator Byrp. Where did you get your ammunition ? 

General Larkin. There was some ammunition being produced, s 

Senator Byrp. I understood you to say that the ammunition was 
not produced until the latter part of 1952? 

General Larkin. aS om ave figures here, Senator, showing the pro- 
duction in the fiscal year 1952 as well as in fiscal year 1953. So there 
was some production in those rounds, but it had not reached the 
maximum. 

Senator Byrp. Maybe vou would want to correct your previous 
statement because you said you did not receive any ammunition until 
the latter part of 1952. 

General Larkin. Yes, sir, I would wish to amend it to that effect. 

(General Larkin later furnished the following for the record :) 

The first possibility of firing ammunition in Korea, produced wholly from 
components of new manufacture and from appropriations made for Korea, was 
the 81-mm mortar shell in April 1952. 

The Cratrman. Did I understand you to say that the national 
stockpile continues to go down? 

General Larkin. No, I did not say that. 

The Cuatrman. I thought that is what you said. 

General Larkin. No. 

The CHarrman. Will you say what you did say about the national 
stoc kpile? 

General Larkin. In my opinion the national stockpile is building 
up at the present time. 
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The Cuarmman. But if you are still using from the national stock- 
pile and not producing enough to fill in, what is the condition ? 

General Larkin. At the present time the production rate overall js 
just about equal, practically equal or a little more, than the author- 
ized rate for Korea. 

The Crarrman. So we are not building up the stockpile, it is just 
staying as it is? 

General Larkin. On some rounds they are building up. I did not 
expect to be called here as a witness this afternoon, so I can not give 
you the figures as to how they are building up. But some rounds ] 
know are building up. 

The Cuamman. General Palmer, would you not have that? 

General Patmer. We are getting into matters which we will have 
to take up in executive session, I am afraid. 

Senator Byrp. I would like to ask General Palmer how important 
do you think the national stockpile is to national defense ¢ 

General Patmer. I think it is of vast importance, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. Is it not true that in supplying ammunition to Korea, 
which you say has been done, you have depleted the national stockpile ? 

General Pater. Absolutely. 

Senator Byrp. To a substantial extent ? 

General Parmer. Yes, sir, and it is a frightening situation. 

Senator Brrpv. How can you contend, then, that there is not a short- 
age of ammunition ? 

General Parmer. I am not contending that, sir. Not for a minute. 

Senator Byrp. You admit then that the way you supplied the ammu- 
nition in Korea was to deplete the national stockpile # 

General Patmer. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. You did not do it by production; you did not do it 
by getting out new contracts quickly. 

General Parmer. No, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. You did it by drawing on a national stockpile which 
is all the ammunition this country has. 

General Parmer. No, sir. I do not agree to all of that. We have 
had production, but the fact is—let me see if I can get at this another 
way—that I am much more alarmed at the depletion of what we call 
the mobilization reserve to meet a major emergency, than about any- 
thing that has ever existed in Korea, and the fact is that we went into 
Korea with a situation which I think was about what you would 
hope to have if you were going into a major war, that is, we had a 
mobilization reserve to carry us through until we got production 
built up. 

The production has not replenished what we have taken out of 
the mobilization reserve, and I would like to make this point, Senator 
Byrd: When we have spent every dollar that is appropriated for 
ammunition, and have received every round from that money, we 

still will not have the mobilization reserve that we require. That is 
the thing that is alarming. 

Senator Byrp. If that is alarming, it is due to the military authori- 
ties for not requesting the appropriations from Congress. There is 
only one thing that everybody is agreed upon in this investigation, 
and that is that Congress has appropriated the money requested by 
the military department. ; 
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General Parmer. By the Department of Defense; yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. So the fault lies with you gentlemen, if it is a fault, 
and I think it is, and not with Congress. 

General Parmer. There is no question about that, sir. 

Senator Byrp. The reason I develop this, General Palmer, is that 
you and I agree that the more serious part of this whole investigation 
is the depletion that has occurred in the national stockpile. Should 
there be a sudden war tomorrow this country would be in a desperate 
condition. Do you agree with that ? 

General Patmer. I agree with the exact phrasing of that; yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. So to claim there is no short: age in Korea, to take the 
stockpile in this country and send it to Korea, to rob Peter to pay 
Paul, is no solution to the situation, is it? 

General Parmer. You have to rebuild that mobilization reserve. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator, may I ask: Did I understand you to say 
that if we spent every cent that we had, we still would not have enough 
to do into— 

General Parmer. We would not have rebuilt our mobilization re- 
serve; yes, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuarrman, You also said that it was felt that you had plenty 
of ammunition in the stockpiles to fight a war at the beginning of 
Korea, until production could be started, yet before they told us 
it would take 18 months to get it started. Do you mean that we had 
a stockpile for 18 months when we started the Korean war? 

General Parmer. No. We did not have a stockpile for 18 months, 
but we did have a large stockpile. It was an unbalanced stockpile. 
The Chief of Ordnance, as General Decker testified yesterday, asked 
for approximately a billion dollars to be put in the fiscal 1951 appro- 
prie ation, which was before Korea, and got only about $30 million. 
That was the money which we got just as sthe Korean war are 

Senator Byrp. It is the largest stockpile we ever had, is it not, 
after World War II? 

General Parmer. Yes, I think so. 

The CuaarmMan. Can you tell us how much you have used in Korea, 
of these types? 

General Parmer. Figured at replacement value we have used, up 
to December 31, 1952, ammunition of approximate value of $2.2 billion. 

The Cramman. Has the Army recommended sufficient funds to 
rebuild the stockpile to the point where it should be built? 

General Parmer, Just what the budgetary process is at this moment, 
Madam Chairman, I am not in a position to say. 

The Cuatmrman. Do you know what it has been in the past, up to 
the present time / 

General Pauwer. Yes. But I mean with regard to the 1954 budget, 
just where we stand. I know that G-4+ knows what they would rec- 
ommend, and that we have transmitted it to our superiors. I do not 
believe I could state it in open hearing. 

The CuatrMan. Senator, if you will excuse me. 

Senator Byrp. Certainly. 

The Cuamman. What disturbs me is that I understood you to say 
that if every dollar were spent that we had appropriated, we still 
would not have a stockpile sufficient for any need that might come 
along. Why don’t we have, if they have asked for all the money that 
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was needed, or was thought to be needed, and Congress has appropri- 

ated all the money as has been testified to, then w hy don’t we have the 
assurance that if every dollar were spent the stockpiles would be 
replenished ¢ 

General Pater. This is subject to correction by General Larkin. 
The budget guide lines upon which the money has been asked hereto- 
fore have not included any ammunition to carry on the Korean war 
and therefore we have continued to expend for the Korean war out 
of the stockpile. That is what it amounts to. 

The Carman. Why hasn’t it? Why hasn’t that money been asked 
for? It is not production then; it is money. We have been told that 
there was sufficient money all the way along. Isn’t that according to 
your understanding, Senator? 

Senator Byrrp. That was testified to. 

General Patmer. I would like to clarify that, Senator Smith. I am 
not trying to confuse the issue. I am trying to be perfectly candid 
about a situation which I agree with Senator Byrd we must oie seri- 
ous thought to. The original basis of contention was with regard to 
Korea, and I think a good deal of the original questioning was on the 
basis did we get enough money to take care of the war in Korea. 

The answer is “Yes,” I think, but what we are talking about is a 
much bigger war, a world war. 

The Cuatmrman. General, we are talking about the need to take care 
of Korea, and also the building up of our stoc kpiles from which we are 
now supplying Korea 

General Patmer. We are currently using our production, or just 
about keeping even now. Inasmuch as the Korean war is not using 
ammunition at the full authorized rate, we are getting a little ahes ad, 
and catching up on our obligations to the N ATO countries and get- 
ting a little back into the mobilization reserve, I think. As a matter 
of fact, we probably will be able to reestablish our full training re- 
quirements and still get a slight increase in our reserve position. 

The Cuarrman. I did not mean to interrupt your line of question- 
ing, Senator. I am disturbed about this. I am not askitg the right 
questions or in the right way, I am sure, but I know that I am not 
clear about this stockpile and requests for money if we do not spend 
all the money we have. We have asked for all the money we have 
needed. 

General Larxrn. May I answer that in part? There are certain 


guidelines which precluded us from asking for all the money for 
ammunition that was needed. 


Senator Byrp. What were those guidelines? 

General Larxry. For example, one guideline that we would budget 
for ammunition in Korea on the past expenditure rate. If the actual 
future expenditure rate was much greater, you had to go into the 
stoc kpile for Korea 

The CuarrMan. From the beginning we used nothing but stockpile 
in Korea 

General Larkry. No. As regards that T might say that, in answer 
to Senator’s Byrd’s previous question on production, since the 25th 
of June 1950 we have produced very substantial amounts. This table, 
which was given to you by General Palmer, gives the figures on that. 

Senator Byrn. I did not catch that. Would you repeat it? 
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31st of De- 
The 60 mm. 





General LarkKIn. Since the 25th of June 1950—to the 
cember 1952—substantial amounts have been produced. 
mortar, 1,981,000 rounds. 

Senator Byrrp. What date in 1952? 

General LarkKIN. 31 December. And on the 81 mm.—— 

Senator Byrp. Let’s get this down in figures, if you will pardon 
me. The records that I have from Comptroller McNeil show that in 
1950, fiscal year 1950, only $25 million was spent for ammunition. 


In fiseal 1951, only $79 million. So that is not going to give much 


unmunition, 

General Larkin. But take up to February 28, or January 31, 1953, 
$1,852 million plus is spent for ammunition, 

Senator Byrp. What year is that? 

General Larkin. From June 30, 1950, until January 31, 1953, $1,852 
million was expended for ammunition for Army. 

Senator Byrp. And you had unspent at that time $4,500 million ? 

General LARKIN Yes, sir. 

Senator Brrp. What I am trying to find out is why hasn’t that 


money been spent ¢ 

General Larkin. You are asking, and which I did not answer 
previously, what was produced since June 25, 1950. In answer to 
that I wish to state that on the 60 mm. mortar almost 2 million; on 
81 mm. mortar, four-million-plus rounds— 

Senator Byrrp. Are you speaking of dollars or rounds? 

General Larkin. Rounds. The 4.2 inch mortar, 3.5 million, the 
105 howitzer, 14.5 million; the 155 howitzer, 2.6 million; and hand 
grenades, 3.5 million. 

Senator Byrp. The fact remains—it is difficult to get all these 
different figures in mind—you gentlemen agree that 85 percent of 
the ammunition used in the Korean war has come from the stockpile. 

General Larkin. That is an off-the-cuff estimate. 

Senator Byrp. That is the best figure that you can give? 

General Larxry. I would like an opportunity to check that. 

Senator Byrrp. Only 15 percent has come from the $514 billion 
that the Congress has appropriated plus another billion doll: irs, as I 
understand, which was transferred, General, approximately ? 

General Parmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, $614 billion has been available to 
you and in nearly 3 years you have only been able to get up to 15 
percent of the ammunition used in the Korean war? 

General Larkin. Senator Byrd, may I ask—I would like to have 
General Palmer give the figures on ammunition expended in Korea 
dollarwise. 

General Parmer. $2.2 billion. 

General Larkin. As a matter of fact, for the Army alone, cumu- 
lative to January 31, it was $1.8 billion. That lacks only $400,000 of 
what is expended in Korea. 

Senator Byrp, That does not agree with your previous statement, it 
seems to me, that 85 percent of all the ammunition in Korea has come 
from the stockpile and that that has not been replaced. 

General Larkin. I do not think the 85 percent figure should be 
developed, Senator Byrd. 

Senator Byrp. It is your own figure. 
what you furnish me. 


I cannot take any figure but 
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General Larxrn. It is an off-the-cuff figure. 

Senator Byrp. I doubt if it is any too high, so far as taking it out 
of the stockpile is concerned. 

General Parmer. I do not believe so, sir. These figures that Genera] 
Larkin has just quoted show a very much better percentage of pro 
duction as against consumption. 

Senator Byrp. You have one line of figures here in dollars, you have 
another line in rounds of ammunition. What I would like to get 
clear in my mind is to what extent have you called on the national 
stockpile, which was held in this country as a reserve for an inter- 
national emergency—to what extent have you called on that in order 
to conduct the Korean war? You stated 85 percent, that you only pro- 
duced 15 percent of the total ammunition required in Korea within 
the period that the Korean war started, and the appropriations had 
been made which aggregate about $8,500 million. 

General Larxrn. Senator, the 15 percent I said was an off-the-cuff 
figure. I will have an opportunity to verify the figure and furnish 
it to you. 

(After the hearing at which he testified, and after he had oppor- 
tunity to review the records, General Larkin submitted the following 
for the record in response to Senator Byrd’s questions :) 

Since the rounds actually fired cannot be identified surely as coming from 
World War II stocks or from new production, the relationship between world- 
wide stocks on hand as of July 1, 1950, and December 31, 1952, is offered to 
demonstrate on a tonnage basis the reduction in worldwide stockpile of the six 
rounds. The stockpile in these 6 rounds was reduced approximately 45 percent 
from July 1, 1950, to December 31, 1952, as a result of all expenditures world- 
wide including Korea, training, et cetera. The direct effect of Korea alone was 
to reduce the stockpile approximately 38 percent in that period. 

(General Larkin adds that the calculation is given in tons because a calcula- 
tion in rounds would not be meaningful. That is true in this instance because 
of the wide difference between, say, 60 millimeter mortar and 155 artillery as to 
size, weight, and lethal effect.) 

Senator Byrp. There is no objection to verifying it. We are taking 
the figures you gave. We thought you came here prepared to furnish 
the figures. 

General Larkin. I did not come prepared to testify. 

The CHairman. General Palmer came prepared to testify. Gen- 
eral Palmer, do you have that figure? 

General Patmer. Not on this question, Madam Chairman. There 
are some other factors, Senator Byrd, that I think we ought to get 
into. Our commitments have increased in other directions which have 
been coming out of our total supply of ammunition. We had a certain 
amount in hand when the war started, we have produced a certain 
amount, and out of that total amount we have had NATO commit- 
ments, we have had to increase our reserves in Europe. 

Senator Byrp. What percentage of the production now is going to 
Europe ¢ 

General PAumer. This question of the percentage of reserve and 
where it is going we will just have to get those figures for you. 

Senator Byrrp. Do you think we ought to take ammunition and de- 
plete our stockpile at home and send it to Europe? If you are looking 
after the security of this country, and I assume you are, do you ap- 
prove of that? 

General Patmer. Certainly we must provide for our troops that: 
are in Europe, sir. 
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Senator Byrp. Are we not going beyond that ! 

General Patmrr. No, sir, I do not think so, in this sense: The NATO 
ammunition is coming out of MSA appropriations. It is being paid 
for from those funds. 

Senator Byrp. I do not care where it is being paid for. Ammuni- 
tion is ammunition. If we have not got it, should we send it there, 
except of course to protect our own troops. 1 will agree to that. But 
are you supplying this ammunition now to the members of the At- 
lantic Charter or not? 

General Pavtmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Is that a wise thing? 

General Parmer. That was funded. 

Senator Byrrp. When you say that our own stockpiles are in 
desperate condition here at home, why are we sending that ammuni- 
tion away ¢ 

General Paumer. If we are going to have a war, I think we are 
going to have to use the ammunition where the war is going on, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Do you think it is better to get it over there? 

General Parmer. What I think we need to do is to replenish our 
mobilization reserve. 

Senator Byrp. I think we have covered that point. I think I have 
it clear in my mind: and the testimony by Secretary Pace is confirmed. 
He said after 2 years they commenced to produce e some ammunition for 
the Korean war, and General Larkin thinks it was the latter part of 
1952. Judging by the information we have as to the length of these 
contracts, as to how long the Vy ti ake, I think that might be correct. 

General, you said awhile ago that you did not agree with General 
Van Fleet when he said that there had been a di aily short age of ammu- 
nition for 22 months, and that he had so reported it. Do you sit on 
the meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General PALMER. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Do you know whether those reports came to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or not ? 

General Pater. I would like to clarify that question, if I may, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Before you do it, would you mind if I make this 
clear, too? You reported to duty on December 21, 1952 % 

General Pautmer. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. General Van Fleet left on February 11, 1953? 

General Pautmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. So your occupancy of your present position was only 
for 2 months during the time that General Van Fleet held his position ? 

General Patmer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I was wonder ing whether the information on which 
you based your disagreement with General Van Fleet as to whether 
there was a daily shortage of ammunition for 22 months, originated 
in your present position ¢ 

General Patmer. I am going on these statistics on that, on these 
reports, furnished by the Far East Command. 

Senator Byrp, General Van Fleet was going by what he saw in the 
field as the commanding general; was he not ¢ 

General Parmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Which one would you rather rely upon / 

General Patmer. I would like to point out, Senator, that I was on 
that field part of the time myself. 
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Senator Byrp. I understand that, and you did a very fine service 
there, 1am told. But were you in a position to understand the total 
amount of ammunition then’ Did you have the total statistics? 
General Parmer. Not all the way back. 
Senator Byrp. You did not see any shortage of ammunition when 
you were there / 
General Parmer. I knew that there was a necessity to hold down 
the amount we fired, but the actual reserves were adequate. 
Senator Brrp. Do you or do you not think General Van Fleet was 
correct in his statement ? 
General Patmer. I think he was too sweeping in his statement, 
Senator. 
Senator Byrp. 
was he wrong? 
General Parmer. We have left the question of the daily reports for 
the moment; have we? 
Senator Byrp. Could you complete that? 
those daily reports finally ended? 
General Parmer. Yes, sir. 
Senator Byrp. Secretary Lovett said he did not get them, and Sec- 
retary Pace said he did not get them. Where did they stop? 
General Patmer. I would like to refer back to General Van Fleet’s 
testimony, on page 30 of the printed record : 


To what extent was he correct and to what extent 


Do you know where 


Senator Byrp. When did you report the shortage of ammunition? 


General VAN F Leer. Reports go in daily. It is a daily report from the Eighth 
Army to the Far East Command on our status. 


Then a little further down: 


Senator Byrp. Do you know the particular officials those reports came before? 
General VAN FLEET. Well, they would go to G—4 of the unit and he in turn 


would keep his chief of staff informed and he in turn his commander informed 
of the conditions— 


and so on. 


I think that is the part I wanted to refer to. I want to note that 
General Van Fleet did not say that he made a daily personal report. 
He said reports go in daily. 

Senator Byrn. I think in another place he said he put them in almost 
daily. I think you will find that some place. 

General Patmer. I thought I would explain this daily report and 
then get on to what actual correspondence did take place. The daily 
report is a report by the ammunition officer of the Eighth Army, a 
staff officer of the ordnance officer of the Eighth Army, who in turn 
is under the G4, and so on, back to the ammunition officer at the base, 
the base section which was in Korea also, telling him how much am- 
munition they had expended during the 24-hour period. 


The base section consolidated those amounts to requisitions, to refill 
their supply. The base section consolidates those requisitions every 
5 days and sends them to Japan, to the Far East Command. All this 
is in not merely ordnance channels but what I might call ammunition 
channels within ordnance. 

Every 10 days they have a teleconference with the San Francisco 
port of embarkation and that constitutes the requisition or action to 
get more ammunition moving out to the Far East. 

A copy of that, which is purely a requisition within, as I say, supply 
channels, the purpose of resupplying, a copy of that comes in to the 
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Ordnance, the Chief of Ordnance in the Pentagon. Those reports 
never entered into this matter of calling attention to shortages. 

There was, however, a large document made up for the committee 
here which summarizes every message General Van Fleet sent as a 
commander to the Far East Command on the subject of ammunition, 
every message General Ridgway sent to Washington, to the Depart- 
ment of the Army, and the Department of the Army to him, and so on. 

Senator Byrp. Where did the messages stop? ‘They got some place 
and stopped. They never got to Mr. Lovett, or to Mr. Pace, Secretary 
of the Army. 

General Paumer. Surprisingly, few critical messages, important 
messages—I have been through this book and studied it about 4 
times—the important ones certainly got to the Chief of Staff of the 
Army and were usually replied to within 1 day, sometimes 2 days. 

Senator Byrp. You saw the letter General Clark wrote, did you not? 

General Paumer. Yes, sir; I know that letter. 

Senator Brrp. You know about that. This is December 1, 1952, 
when he wrote to General Van Fleet: 

I have just received a personal letter from Secretary Lovett which contains 
the first firm indication that our ammunition supply situation is fully appreci- 
ated in Washington, and that positive action is being initiated to orient produc- 
tion to meet your requirements. 

Certainly General Van Fleet said repeatedly, and I believe the 
record will show it, that he reported these shortages almost daily. I 
am just wondering where they went, where they stopped. They must 
have stopped somewhere. The Secretary of Defense never received 
them. Do you think that these shortages should have been reported 
to the Secretary of Defense when they came from General Van Fleet, 
or not! ‘ 

Copete Parmer. I would like to keep the record straight. General] 
Van Fleet’s messages went to General Ridgway or General Clark. 
Ger neral Clar k’s messages, or Ridgway’ S messages, came to W ashing 
ton. The important ones were seen by the Chief of Staff of the Army. 
The records show that. And they show that a very eee reply was 
made. Above the Chief of Staff, sir, I am not in a position, I am 
not qualified to state. 

Senator Byrrp. Do you mean that General Van Fleet’s reports did 
not come to Washington ? 

General Parmer. No, sir—— 

Senator Byrp. They stopped with General Clark? 

General PaLMer (continuing). Innocase. They would not. They 
went to his next higher commander. 

Senator Brrp. Does the record show that General Clark reported 
the shortage of ammunition? His letter indicates that he did. 

General Parmer. Yes, sir, General Ridgway and General Clark took 
up these problems. As I say, it is a very extensive volume. The 
chronology runs day after day. I would like to read one that I opened 
to more or less by chance. 

Senator Byrp. Before you do that, here is what General Clark said 
to General Van Fleet: 

While we are still a long ways from being out of the woods I am convinced my 
repeated requests for increased supply have finally struck home and the ammuni- 
tion supply road ahead will be considerably smoother. 
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That was last December, of course. It is generally admitted that 
the supply did increase. General Clark must have made a good many 
requests. He said “repeated.” 

General Parmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. The point is, I cannot hold you responsible, nor does 
the committee—would it be customary in a serious thing like that for 
the Chiefs of Staff to report to the head of Defense, who then was 
Secretary Lovett, or to Secretary Pace who was the Secretary of the 
Army / 

General Pacmer. I think you are getting into an area of discretion 
that is beyond my competence to testify. 

The Cramman. Senator Byrd, may I say that the reports, the list 
of reports that General Palmer testified, I think is in answer to a 
question that I asked, for a copy of them. Were you going to read 
that, General ? 

General Pater. I see it is marked “top secret,” Madam Chair- 
man. I am trying to respond to this question because I know that 
Senator Byrd is anxious to clear it up in public. 

Senator Byrn. If it is not a proper thing to disclose in public meet- 
ing, I do not want it. But I note that every document I have is 
marked “top secret.” 

The Cuarmman. I cannot believe that the contents of that—I have 
been over all of that, and I think the secret part of it were perhaps 
the dates and the orders rather than the contents of the reports. We 
will leave that to your discretion. You decide whether they should 
come in here or not. 

General Parmer. I have just read this and I cannot see anything 


here that could possibly be of any advantage to the enemies of this 
country : 


Ly 
I 


On 17 October 1951 the Commander in Chief, Far East, radioed the Depart- 
ment of the Army that his authorized allowances for artillery ammunition in 
the more important calibers were too low. He requested, first that the allow- 
ances of ammunition per weapon per day be raised on the 105 howitzer, 155 how- 
itzer, 155 gun, and 8-inch howitzer to 55, 40, 50, and 50 rounds per day, respec- 
tively. He further requested that he be permitted to have a maximum day of 
90 days’ ammunition on hand instead of the 75 days then authorized. 

The Department of the Army replied to the Commander in Chief, Far East, 
on 19 October 1951, approving both his requests for increases in authorized 
rates of ammunition per weapon and in total days authorized within his com- 
mand, The 90-day level approved in the reply to the Commander in Chief 
included a 60-day reserve level below which stocks were not supposed to be 
allowed to fall, plus a 30-day operating level, the area in which fluctuations 
were taking place. 


This is what I referred to some time ago. 


In other words, when supplying the Far East Command at its 90-day level, 
the Department of Army sought to avoid permitting stocks to fall below 60 days 


or exceed 90 days. 

Those two cables were both seen by the Chief of Staff of the Army 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Cuarrman, And the date of that? 

General Patmer. October 17, the incoming cable, October 19, the 
reply. I happened to have this piece of paper stuck in there and the 
book fell open to that place. 

Senator Byrp. It was testified by General Van Fleet and others 
that they miscalculated the rate of fire in Korea, that they took the 
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World War II firing program, whatever it was, and applied it to a 
different type of war, and it required much more ammunition in 
Korea because it was a more stationary war as compared to World 
War II. Who was enne for that miscalculation, if it occurred ¢ 

General Parmer. I do not think you could quite describe it as a 
miscalculation. The Department of the Army day of supply, with 
which they started the war, represented an evaluation of the World 
War IT experience, and represented more than we actually fired in 
World War II because we were always short of ammunition in World 
War II. 

Senator Byrp. Maybe I did not make my question clear. We have 
statistics here which showed they took the World War IT firing level, 
although this was a different type of war. I wondered why they were 
trying to apply a firing level of ammunition to a type of war which 
is entirely different. 

General Parmer. I think what happened, and I am just speak- 
ing from general professional experience and know ledge—is that they 
got into the Korean war so unexpectedly that they took ev erything as 
is, and the two cables which I just read to you indicated when the 
theater commander came back and said these were not high enough, 
and they were increased within 48 hours. 

Senator Byrp. Then did they discard the level of firing ? 

General Paumer. For World War II? Yes, sir. 

Senator Brrp. They got up another one? 

General Parmer, Yes, sir. They took the rates which he recom- 
mended. 

Senator Byrrp. Just a few more questions. With regard to these 
contracts; are you in a position to testify as to the length of time 
and so forth that they take ? 

General Parmer. Only from what is called briefing, sir. I have dis- 
cussed it, I have been back and forth over it, but I am certainly not 
an expert. 

Senator Brrp. You could give the routine, I assume. First, Con- 
gress makes the appropriation. 

General Parmer. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. Then the President signs the bill. 

General Parmer. Right. 

Senator Byrp. What happens after that? 

General Parmer. The money is apportioned to the Ordnance De- 
partment, and that is required to be done within 30 days of the pass- 
ing of the act. Then the Ordnance goes out to place the procurement. 
I would like to make a couple of points about that. In the first place, 
they have to hire a force to carry on this procurement. They cannot 
just hire them for a short time, they have to keep them busy all 
through the year. So that they plac e their procurement throughout 
the fiscal year, the object being to endeavor to get all their appropria- 
tion placed by the end of the fiscal year, using the same force right 
straight through to do that sort of thing. 

Senator Byrp. Were not these continuing appropriations, most of 
them ? 

General Parmer. Yes, sir, but some of them are and some are not, 
as I understand it. 

Senator Byrp. I thought Congress had been continuing these ap- 
propriations, because you have unexpended balances now in the De- 
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fense Department of $62 billion. So they must be continued from 
year to year. 

General Patmer. I am getting into fiscal trouble now, Senator 
Byrd. 

Senator Brrp. You used the expression that you had to get them 
obligated before the end of the fiscal year. There will be $62 billion, 
Mr. McNeil testified, available for the Department of Defense on the 
first of next July. It must be that that is a continuing appropriation, 
otherwise it would not be there at the first of July. 

General Paumer. That is not $62 billion of unobligated money, as 
I understand it. 

Senator Byrrp. I did not say that. I said it was appropriations, 

General Paumer. I was speaking of the obligation, endeavoring to 
place it. The only point I was trying to make is that they try to keep 
their—— 

Senator Byrn. I see no necessity of trying to rush to get it done by 
the Ist of July. I know Congress would extend the appropriation, 
and has done it. That takes roughly 30 days. 

General Pater. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. That is, the budget allocation. 

General Parmer. The apportionment of it. 

Senator Byrp. How long does it take Ordnance to get up a contract 
to submit to the contractors? How many months? 

General Paumer. I am not prepared to go into the details within 
that. I am informed that the Ordnance experience is that it takes 
them about 112 days to complete the negotiation of the contract. 

The CuarrMan. That is a question that Ordnance could answer? 

General Paumer. Yes, General Ford would be much better on that. 

Senator Byrp. Those two operations would take 5 months, or an 
average of that. Somebody testified that one contract took 280 days, 
or something like that. 

General Parmer. I do not believe that any statistics were offered in 
support of that piece of testimony. 

Senator Byrrp. We have 5 months now before it gets to the con- 
tractor, before any work starts on the manufacture of ammunition. 
How long does it take the contractor to produce ammunition after he 
gets the contract ? 

General Parmer. My advice is that it takes 18 months on the average. 

Senator Byrp. Then the total is 23 months? 

General Patmer. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. Probably a little longer. Is that not too long? It 
seems to me a long time to get ammunition which is a standard product, 
23 or 24 months from the time the President signs the bill for the ap- 
propriation, before we get a round of ammunition. Cannot some- 
thing be done to expedite that? We would feel safer for the future 
if we had some great emergency. 

General Patmer, I think you would get the best explanation of that 
from General Ford as to what his problems are. 

Senator Byrp. These figures are substantially correct, it takes about 
2 years ¢ 

General Pater. I am assured that they are, sir, based on their 
experience. 

Senator Brrp. It took longer than that, did it not, in the contracts 
for Korea because deliveries were not made as promised. Is that not 
correct, General ? 
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General Larkin. That is a different thing entirely, sir. What you 
were talking about, as I understand, was the length of time taken to 
get in, the lead time. 

Senator Byrp. But after you start production, it is just a little 
dr ibble that does not amount to anything. 

General Larkin. There has been a slippage on it, that is correct. 

Senator Byrp. It has really taken a longer time to get a larger sup- 
ply of ammunition. As I understand it, the figures given to me 
apply to the time you get the first deliveries, which may be small. 
Am I correct about that? 

General Larkin. On June 30, 1952, the expenditures were almost, 
for Army alone, $1 billion on ammunition alone. 

Senator Byrp. That is not what I am getting at. As I understand, 
General Palmer—and I think it is quite important, because I think 
the committee wants to understand why this delay which many of 
us think was too great—it is 23 months from the time that the Presi- 
dent signs the bill to the time that we get the first delivery, maybe a 
little longer. Is that correct ? 

General Parmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. What happened in this case is that a lot of manu- 
facturers did not keep their delivery dates. I mean they fell down 
during the process of the contract. Is that right or not? 

General Pataer. There is something wrong with the arithmetic 
here because we are in substantial production right now. 

Senator Byrp. It has been nearly 3 years. You ought to be in some 
kind of production. The Korean war started about 3 years ago, or 
nearly 3 years ago 

General Larkin. There were not substantial funds available until 
2 years ago, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask there if it is not the fiscal 1951 moneys 
that would have any bearing on this at the present time, and once it 
gets started does it not continue to roll ? 

General Parmer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. So that it does not always take 18 months ahead, 
that it is only the first, to start, that takes 18 months? 

General Parmer. That is right, in starting from scratch. 

The CuHatrmMan. When you start from scratch. So that before 1951 
is what we are talking about, in starting from scratch. From then on 
it just rolls up and progressively increases ¢ 

General Patmer. Substantially, the whole thing started with the 
supplemental appropriation in January 1951. That is where it was 
the really important money. 

Senator Byrp. That was $6,400,000,000; is that correct ? 

General Larkrn. Not for the supplement: al; no, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I misread this. Speaking of the value of the World 
War II ammunition on hand, that is what these figures are. It is the 
testimony of General Ford, in which he said that on June 18, 1951, 
there was $6,400,000,000 of World War II ammunition on hand. 
To express it another way, he said that there was $6,400,000,000 of 
World War II ammunition still remaining on hand. Then the first 
contract, as Mrs. Smith said, would take about 24 months to get 
delivery. 

If you extend that contract by making another contract for the same 
material, it would not take that long? 
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General Larkry. It would not take nearly that long. You could 
get into production 9 to 12 months earlier. You have the plant ready 
and the people trained. 

Senator Byrp. Have you any suggestions, General, as to how you 
could lessen this time on the first contracts? Of course if we have an 
emergency we will have to make new contracts. 

General PatMer. There are a great many factors, I think, that have 
entered into this, Senator Byrd, that. did not exist, for instance, in 
World War II where they found themselves in a vast emergency which 
had the whole country completely with it. During World War II 
there was a very large suspension of all civilian manuheg ei The 
rules were off in all these matters. The Ordnance could go irectly 
to a manufacturer and say, “We want you to make such and such” 
and he would take the business because he had no other business. In 
other words, he could not get the materials for what he usually made. 

Senator Byrp. You were given a priority for this on what date? 

General PatMer. We were not given any such priorities as these 
that I am speaking of . ' 

Senator Byrp. But you were given a priority in February 1951% Or 
1952, which was it? It was testified here that a priority was given 
for the manufacture of ammunition, I think, in 1951—February of 
1951 or February 1952. 

General Larkiy. Priority by whom, sir? 

Senator Byrp. By the Army. There is a board that gives priority, 
is there not? Subject to the approval of some other board ? 

General Larxry. Yes, sir. Ammunition was set in a priority by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. As I recall, that was at the end of 1951. 

Senator Byrp. ODM. ODM approved it in the first part of 1952 
and it was given by the Army board in December 1951. Is that 

correct ? 

General Larkry. About that time; yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. That priority should have helped a good deal, should 
it not, General Palmer? 

General Paumer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. What kind of priority was that? 

General Larry. It is primarily a priority, sir, for machine tools, 
so that the manufacturers of ammunition could get an earlier priority 
on machine tools, as well as on materials. 

Senator Byrp. To purchase machine tools? 

General Larkin. Yes, sir; and to secure early delivery. 

The Cuatrman. That ODM action was in early 1951, the priorities, 
was it, rather than 1952? 

Senator Byrp. I think the Army board gave it late in 1951, and 
ODM about the first part of January 1952. That is my recollection. 

General Larkin. That is right. It went to the “S” category, as I 
have it here. In the latter part of 1951 GCS placed it in the “S” 
category—in November 1951—and it was approved 9 January 1952. 

Senator Byrp. Did that expedite the delivery of ammunition? 

General Larkin. Yes, sir; that did help materially. 

Senator Byrp. That is all that I have, Madam Chairman. 

The Carman. General, I have here some letters from General 
Clark and General Van Fleet, marked “Secret” back in 1952, that are 
along the same line as that that was declassified and read into the 
hearings. I wonder if you would look at these to see if they could also 
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be declassified and put into the hearings. It would be very helpful 
because it is along the same line. 

Senator Byrp. I would like to get this clear about the contracts. 
The initial contracts take 24 months. 

General Larkin. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. Then of course you have no further production from 
that plant within the 24 months. 

General Larxry. Not unless they do cne of two things: either 
expand the plant or go on more shifts. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, it does not necessarily mean that you 
could get quicker delivery for a second contract because that pares 
contractor may be tied up for longer than the 2-year pees ; 

General Larkin. That is true. But on the other hand what you 
could do with him would be to enter into another contract sufficiently 
thead of the expiration of his existing contract so that there would 
be a continuous flow of materials to his plant, and that would permit 
of contmuous production. 

Senator Byrp. It would not mean necesarily that you would get 
additional supply sooner than he finishes the first contract. 

General Larkin. You are right, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. He would have to finish the first contract before 
he could start on the second ? 

General Larkin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to state at this time that Senator Hen- 
drickson has been delayed with his staff. He had a number of ques- 
tions that he would like to ask General Palmer. I have them here. 
They were along the lines that have been discussed, such as stock- 
pile schedules, lead time, and so forth. I would suggest perhaps that 
they be delayed and Senator Cooper continue at this time. Senator 
Hendrickson may be in by the time Senator Cooper finishes and ask 
whatever questions have not been covered that he wanted to cover. 

Senator Coorrr. Madam Chairman, I do not want to repeat a lot 
of questions that have been asked. I do think, though, that there is 
a conflict which in some way ought to be cleared up. I felt very cer- 
tain, after hearing General Van Fleet testify, that there had been a 
very serious shortage of ammunition in Korea for the purpose of 
carrying on the war in Korea. I think the letter that Senator Byrd read 
‘rom General Clark confirms the opinion of General Van Fleet, also 
the admissions of Secretary Lovett, Secretary Pace and others that 
there was a serious situation also seems to me to confirm General 
Van Fleet. 

Yet some of the testimony we have been receiving lately would lend 
the impression, after all that it really was not so serious in Korea, I 
think it is important to know if this failure or shortage of supply 
of ammunition, whether it is total or what, what effect it had on the 
conduct of the war in Korea, what effect it had on any mission we 
might have in Korea. , 

I would like to try to clear those statements as compared to the 
statements of General Van Fleet. First, in his testimony he talked 
about the ammunition position in Korea. I notice that you speak of 
the ammunition position in the Far East Command. Is there any 
difference ? 

General Patmer. I do not believe, in the testimony in general, that 
it was intended to be any different. The fact is that in the Far East 
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Command about half of the ammunition, when they have their full 
90-day top level of stockage, about half of the ammunition is in Japan 
and about half is in Korea. 

Senator Cooper. That is true when you speak of the Far East Com- 
mand. You are speaking of certain stocks of ammunition that you 
could not use in Korea. Was part of that needed for the troops in 
Japan ? 

General Parmer. There is a certain amount for them which, how- 
ever, has not been brought into this discussion of the 60- or 90-day 
level. 

Senator Coorrr. It is not considered in your statement ? 

General Parmer. No, sir. There is a reserve to take care of those 
troops which are in Japan. That is static, of course. It does not go 
up or down. 

Senator Cooper. There has been a great deal of talk about levels. 
General Van Fleet testified that the 90 days was authorized and when 
he fell below this level that it was serious, and a serious short supply 
not corrected promptly and that when the supplies fell below a 60- 
day level they were critical. Do you agree with that statement ? 

General Patmer. No, sir; I do not. I cannot, because that is not 
the terms on which the ammunition has been supplied as understood 
between the Commanding General, Far East Command, and the De- 
partment of the Army. I cite it from the record here. 

Senator Cooper. Was there a figure which was called serious and 
one which was called critical ? 

General Pautmer. The 60-day level is called the safety level and 
it is so defined. 

Senator Cooper. If it fell below that level, then, saying it another 
way, it would be critical ? 

General Parmer. Having gone back to Korea about 2 weeks ago 
to look into this thing from the other end of the line than from 
what I had been looking at it when I was over there, I talked to all 
the supply people over there and I think to all the top commanders, 
and I do not think there was any disagreement with this statement: 
That when you are bumping on the 60-day supply level, on that deck, 
and you do not see ammunition coming over in the ships, then you 
have every reason in the world for alarm. 

I think it is a combination of the two which would create a situa- 
tion, in which, if I were the commander there, I would be very 
uncomfortable. 

Senator Cooper. In talking about 65 days of supply you are talk- 
ing of 65 days of supply of a certain level of supplies per day, certain 
authorized rounds per day? 

General Patmer. That is right. 

Senator Coorrr. Then the real question goes back as to whether 
those authorized rounds per day are adequate for the fighting that 
was going on in Korea? 

General Parmer. That is correct, sir. I think so. 

Senator Cooper. That level of supplies per day is an arbitrary level 
fixed upon World War II experience, is that not true? 

General Patmer. Originally. The two cables that I read awhile 
ago indicated that on the 17th of October, 1951, the Commander-in- 
Chief, Far East, requested an increase in the allowance per weapon 
per day, and an increase in the level of supply. 
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Senator Coorrr. That is on the 155 and 105 millimeter howitzer? 

General Paumer. Right. 

Senator Coorprr. But no change was ever made on mortars, or on 
erenades for Korea ? 

General P\_mer. Yes, sir; a change was made on the grenades. 

Senator Coorer. From 400 to 600% 

General Paumer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. When was that made? Can you tell me, generally ¢ 

General Reeper. The summer of 1951. 

General Parmer. It was increased in August 1951, from 400 to 600. 

Senator Cooper. Is it true that the history of the Korean war shows 
a use greater than these levels of a day’s supply that were used in these 
tables ? 

General Parmer. No, sir. The history of the Korean war does not 
show use in excess of them. There has been some restraint on how 
much they could fire. 

Senator Coorer. General Van Fleet testified that after an offensive 
in May, of the Chinese Communists, which lasted 2 or 3 weeks, that 
his reserves were practically exhausted. I can quote his testimony. 
The point is that if there had been an extension of combat for any 
considerable time, a month, 2 months, would this level of supply that 
you have used here have been very seriously depleted ? 

General Parmer. I would like to respond to your particular point 
about May 1951, sir. On the 31st of May 1951, the ammunition stocks 
in the Far East Command were well above their authorized levels in 
every one of these rounds. 

On the 30th of June 1951 they were again above their authorized 
levels on every one of these rounds. I knew General Van Fleet’s 
testimony very well. When I saw this I tried to find out what the 
difficulty was. 

Senator Coorrer. Is that the 60-day level? 

Gene ral Parmer. No, sir. This is the 75-day level which was 
authorized at that time. I am awfully sorry hy brought the 75 d: ays 
in, because at that time that was their top level, and then they went 
up to 90 a little later. I know it is confusing. The official history of 
the Eighth Army, which General Van Fleet commanded at that time, 
comprises a tot: al of 80 separate volumes and about 10,000 pages, which 
are in the files of the Adjutant General here. We got a fellow to 
research that to see what happened in the Eighth Army in May 1951 
that affected this ammunition situation, because as far as we could see 
there was plenty of ammunition. I find this, which I would like to 
quote. It is from Command Report, Section I1, Supporting Docu- 
ments, Book Five, ACS, G-4, Part 1: Narrative Enclosures 1 to 10, 
Hgs. Eighth U.S. Army, Korea, May 1951: 


By the middle of May we had 10 truck companies consisting of about 350 oper- 
ational trucks in use at Wonju and Hongchon. Some of these were diverted 
from ammunition hauls for haulage of class 1 [that is food] and class 3 [that is 
gasoline]. At this crucial time we had to divert trucks from supply operations 
to several moves of combat troops, necessitated by the tactical situation. Close 
calls became routine, but they were always only close calls. Not once did 
expenditures have to be curtailed because of lack of ammunition. 

The Army G—4 representative at Wonju was constantly on the go—coordinating, 
expediting, nursing the stockpiles which had been built up at Wonju and Hong- 
chon for just such an emergency, getting the most out of available transportation, 
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I will skip a sentence or two here which are unnecessary. 


Then, about the 24th of May, the peak had been reached and the decline began. 
Ammunition expenditures started to decrease. Trucks started to return from 
troop movements. The enemy started his retreat, the pressure eased. From that 
time on we were able to meet the still high demand and slowly to rebuild our 


stockpiles. By the end of the month stock levels in forward areas had bee: 
replenished— 


And so on. 

Knowing what the roads were like in Korea at that time, wagon 
tracks or cart tracks, really, up these mountain creeks you might say, 
I can understand why they were running out of ammunition at thi 
front when they had to take trucks to haul other things and to haul 
troops. I am sure that is what the situation was. 

Senator Coorzr. If you take the rate of consumption of these criti. 
cal rounds, the time of the offensives that I have mentioned, was that 
rate larger and considerably larger than the day level that you speak 
of in your table? 

General Parmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. General Van Fleet gave figures to show that it was 
10 or 12 times as large. 

General Parmer. General Van Fleet—and I got this from the same 
historical document that I was reading, I had heard something about 
it but had never seen it in print before—there was what was known as 
the Van Fleet day of fire, and that was five times the rate of supply. 
I think that a good part of the difficulties that arose in higher Bees a 
was that General Van Fleet hit running, you might say, in April of 
1951, and started shooting ammunition at this very high rate right 
then. 

Senator Cooper. He was winning then; was he not? 

General Parmer. Yes, sir, I am not criticizing hima bit. But he did 
shoot it up, and I do not think the people immediately behind hir. 
realized what was going on at first. It took awhile for that to get back. 
That is why it was September or October when this situation began to 
cause alarm, because they had this big battle and then things slowed 
down, and then later they realized that General Van Fleet liked to 
shoot a great deal of ammunition and was going to shoot it. 

Senator Cooper. Suppose that this enemy offensive instead of last- 
ing 2 weeks or 3 weeks had lasted 6 weeks. How far down in days’ 
supply would this supply have gone? 

General Parmer. Well, sir, it is one of the facts of the Korean war 
that the enemy offenses cannot last that long. 

Senator Cooper. That is what General Van Fleet said, I think we 
could have stopped it because it could not have lasted over 2 or 3 
weeks. But I want to get back to my question. If that offensive had 
lasted 6 weeks instead of 3, where would your stocks have been ? 

General Parmer. That is a very—I cannot answer a hypothetical 
question, a question as hypothetical as that. 

Senator Cooper. You know what your consumption was in those 
days, you know what you had ? 

General Parmer. Yes, sir. I misunderstood your question. Their 
expenditures in May 1951 were 1,300,000 rounds, and there was on 
hand at the end of May, 2,300,000 rounds. So that they could have 
certainly gone on doing a great deal more shooting. If they had shot 
«nother 1,300,000 rounds they would still have a million rounds. 
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Senator Coorrer. But it would have been a dangerous situation / 

General Parmer. That, sir, is assuming a dangerous situation that 
eould never have existed, at that time and that place. 

Senator Coorrr. Did they have enough ammunition to carry on a 
custained offensive—that is, General Van Fleet? I would like to read 
his statement on that. This is at page 20 of his testimony: 


During that fighting 
talking about this limited offensive 


our stockpiles, of course, went down dangerously in Korea. Some items went 
down as low as none in the depot. That is the stock in the rear areas 

The second statement was: 

That was my first concern of our ammunition going low, that it would not 
sustain a continued major offensive. 

In your opinion, did these stock supplies that he had then give him 
the capability, give our troops the capability, of any sustained 
offensive ¢ 

General Paumer. The stocks were well above the levels that were 
authorized in the theater and therefore I think they did; yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. I know you are going on these authorized tables 
and these fixed figures of so many rounds per gun. But if you take 
the consumption of ammunition in that limited, short counteroffensive 
of the Chinese, I will ask you, considering the amount that we had to 
use in those days, could our troops have contained any kind of offen 
sive with that supply of ammunition on hand ? 

General Patmer. In my opinion, they could, with what was in the 
theater, sir. The problem of local supply over the roads, with the 
vehicles and railroads that they had, and under those conditions, is a 
problem that I am not competent to discuss in this connection. I think 
that was a great part of the difficulty. What you speak of is a sus- 
tained offensive, Senator. Ordinarily, there are a few days in a major 
attack when you shoot a great deal of ammunition. Then you loosen 
things up. Either you are licked and do not get anywhere or you 
loosen things up and go much faster and do not shoot so much and 
then you are in mobile warfare, 

Senator Cooper. I do not want to suggest that the supply of ammu- 
nition had any relation at all to a policy of what we intended to do in 
Korea, but do you think that practically the fact is that the ammuni- 
tion situation in Korea has made it impossible to carry out any other 
kind of war than the war we have had there? 

General Pater. Senator Cooper, you are getting into a question 
there which General Collins said was above his competence, and cer- 
tainly the ammunition had only a very minor part on those decisions. 
It is far above any level on which I am informed. 

Senator Cooper. Do you take the position that this ammunition situ- 
ation had no effect at all upon the soldiers at the front? 

General Paumer. I can only say that in my observation, and the 
corps under my command, during the period that L was there, I did 
not think so. 

Senator Coorrr. I think it is agreed by General Van Fleet, and 
General Almond on one side, and “all the others, that an individual 
soldier at the front always had his rounds of ammunition, perhaps 
with the exception of grenades, in his hands. Do you think the fact 
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that while he did not know about it, that his commander knew that 
there was a certain supply level behind, that that fact and the rations 
imposed on him, had any effect on his safety at the front ? 

wate Parmer. I will try to answer that this way, sir. In my 
opinion there was nothing that I have found in my examination of 
these many telegrams and cables which indicate that any specific 
operation ‘was ever lost, slowed down, or postponed or given up, 
abandoned as a project, because of the ammunition situation. That 
is all I know. 

I do not know what the effect on the overall mission on conduct of 
the war was. That is at a far higher level than Iam informed on. But 
there is nothing in anything that I have read in this tremendous 
amount of work in preparing for this investigation, that has shown 
me where any military operation in Korea was either lost or deterred 
or postponed or the plan abandoned because of the ammunition situa- 
tion. 

Senator Cooper. Here is a letter dated June 23, 1952, from General 
Van Fleet, which makes this statement: 

A marked increase in the number of enemy artillery and mortar rounds falling 
on our positions has necessitated additional expenditures of artillery ammunition 
for counterbattery and countermortar fires. Daily average enemy artillery and 
mortar rounds falling across the army front February 2 to June 17, 1952, are as 
follows: 

February— 
and then he gives figures from February, March, April, May, and 
June. 

This increase in enemy artillery and mortar fire precludes the savings in 
ammunition directed by reference message under existing conditions. More- 
over, this increased enemy activity has reflected and probably will continue to 
reflect an increased casualty rate among friendly troops. 

I believe that he made the point that if his troops had had the am- 
munition to fire, to make counterbattery fire, that there was a possi- 
bility that they could have prevented the buildups which later were 
used to attack our positions, and which did result in casualties of our 
own troops. He gave as an example of that, whether right or not, he 
mentioned the attack, the last attack on Old Baldy. 

Is there any connection between this rationing which did limit— 
certainly must have limited the fire—and the buildups which later 
resulted in attacks which did bring increased casualties to our troops? 
Do you think there is any relation at all ? 

General Parmer. I think it is very small, Senator. I am speaking 
as an artilleryman now. There is not the slightest doubt in my mind 
that the Chinese could have continued to bring up their artillery and 
mortars and ammunition at night. This is very mountainous country, 
as you know. They would have taken some casualties, which meant 
nothing to them. They would have gotten the mortar and ammuni- 
tion up there. They did get them up there. The period along in No- 
vember and December and January, and as I recall it up to the middle 
of February, 1952, was a period when the enemy seemed to be out of 
ammunition. They did practically no firing. 

[ remember our troops were performing in the most foolhardy 
manner, walking around on the sides of the hills, on the Communist 
side of the hills, in the most reckless way, except that nobody shot 
at them. As the winter went on, as General Van Fleet said in that 
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letter that you just quoted, they got ammunition and they started 
firing. What was killing our troops was the hostile ammunition 
coming into our positions. I do not believe from any experience 
that I have ever had, that that could have been substantially prevented 
by shooting, by our shooting more. They would have had some 
eastialties doing it, which would have meant nothing to them what- 
ever. s 

Senator Coorer. You do not think that if we had had more counter- 
battery fire that some of that shooting could have been prevented ¢ 

General Paumer. As far as counterbattery fire against mortars 1s 
concerned, sir, the way the Chinese Communists did that on my 
front, they dug a cave in the back side of a hill, or a dugout, away 
from us, and right outside the cave they had a little platform. They 
brought their mortar out, set it on the platform, shot a lot of mortar 
rounds into our position, and then they pulled the mortar back into 
the cave again. 145) 

There was not any chance in the world of hitting that with our 
artillery. I remember one occasion in particular when the Marine 
aviation came in and bombarded the back side of the hill and really 
cleaned up some of these mortars. That was the only way to get at 
them. There was an experiment which General Clark reported, I 
think, in December 1952, where they massed a great deal of artillery. 
This is a letter of December 10, 1952, General Clark’s personal letter 
to Secretary Pace: 

The static situation, which has now existed in Korea for over a year, has 
enabled the enemy to gain greater accuracy and speed in concentrating fire and 
a high degre of physical protection for his artillery. In an effort to combat 
the resulting increased effectiveness of Communist fire, the Eighth Army con- 
centrated the bulk of its 8-inch howitzers and 155 guns in 1 corps sector, 
giving the corps artillery 31 pieces of each caliber—8-inch howitzer and 155 gun. 
Allocation of 100 rounds per gun per day was provided, an entire field artillery 
observation battalion was concentrated in the sector and the 5th Air Force 
provided daily photographic coverage of selected target areas. Combat aircraft 
participated in attacks on appropriate targets. 

In short, maximum means at our disposal was placed on this mission. During 
the first 4 days over 14,000 rounds were expended, and 189 dive-bomber sorties 
flown for a total result of 52 enemy pieces destroyed—that is, 52 enemy guns 
destroyed—and 91 enemy positions destroyed and 103 damaged. 

Conclusions of the test were that our normal counterbattery techniques, while 
valid, do not produce results commensurate with the cost when employed against 
attacking artillery when placed in tunnels, caves, dug-in positions with several 
yards of overhead coverage. Accordingly, Eighth Army has issued a directive 
restricting counterbattery to missions against enemy artillery known to be caus- 
ing undue casualties or destruction within friendly units or installations. 

That was in December 1952. They made what might be called an 
all-out effort to see what they could do with these guns that were dug 
into these deep positions and they did not consider that it was worth 
the effort. 

The Cuarrman. General, have you decided on declassification of the 
‘etters that I asked you about ? 

Mr. Monacnan. General, I think these two, which appear to be 
letters, can be declassified. These, which appear to be tables, I think, 
can be declassified if paraphrased. We are not certain, Madam 
Chairman. There may be some cryptography involved in declassify- 
ing the exact language used in the cables. 

The CuarrMan. The general has been reading from some declassi- 
fied statements, I think, in these books. If they are to be declassified 
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it would be very convenient for the committee to know, so that we can 
use the materia] in it in the open records, 

General Reeprr. These must be paraphrased, completely, and 
should be done by an expert. 

Mr. Monacnan. All of these are paraphrased in the summary that 
has been submitted to the committee. If the Chair wishes, General 
Palmer could read the paraphrase from that summary of these 
messages. 

The Cuamman, Let us have those, if you plase, for our records. 

Mr. Monacuan. Of the two charts, Madam Chairman, the informa- 
tion may be declassified to October. But the information for October, 
November, and December 1952, we think the classification should be 
continued on that. 

(The two letters referred to are: (1) Letter dated July 23, 1952, from 
Gen. Mark Clark to General Van Fleet; (2) letter dated December 1, 
1952, from Gen. Mark Clark to General Van Fleet.) 


JULY 23, 1952. 
Gen. JAMES A. VAN FLEET, 
The Commanding General, Righth Army, Korea, APO 301. 

Dear VAN: Upon return from my recent visit to your command, I had a 
complete reevaluation made of the theater supply position of 155-mm. Howitzer 
ammunition. A copy of this study is enclosed for your information. I believe 
it will be of assistance in orienting selected members of your staff on the theater 
position of this item. 

As you will see in reviewing the study, the supply of 155-mm. ammunition is 
far from satisfactory. As much as I would like to remove rationing of this item, 
I believe you will agree that to do so at this time would involve a risk we cannot 
afford to take. 

After a careful reevaluation of the ammunition situation, I am convinced that 
the minimum acceptable reserve of this type ammunition is 65 days of supply at 
the DA rate. Our present stock position is only slightly above this figure. Ac- 
cordingly, it may be necessary to adjust the ASR for future periods to bring 
it more closely in line with receipts from the ZI. I note that your current 
expenditure rate (approximately 7.8 rounds per weapon per day) reflects an 
understanding of this premise, and feel that it is unnecessary to comment on 
the wisdom of continuing to expend ammunition at a rate balanced by receipts. 
However, I wish to reaffirm previous instructions to the effect that, should the 
immediate tactical situation require, you are authorized to exceed the published 
rates to the extent deemed necessary by your good judgment. In any event, I 
intend to increase the ASR of 155-mm. Howitzer ammunition to 15 rounds, 
effective August 11, to enable you to render more effective counterbattery and 
save as many U. N. lives as possible. As you will see from the attached copy of 
my message to the Chief of Staff, USA, unless the DA can increase shipments 
to this theater, I may again have to reduce your ASR below 15 rounds per 
weapon per day, effective in September. 

I intend to continue every effort to improve the ammunition-supply position 
in this theater in order to provide you the best logistic support possible. 

Faithfully, 
MAkK W. CLARK, 
General, United States Army. 


DECEMBER 1, 1952. 
From: CINCFE. 
To: CG EUSAK. 

I have just received a personal letter from Secretary Lovett which contains 
the first firm indication that our ammunition-supply situation is fully appre- 
ciated in Washington and that positive action is being initiated to orient 
production to meet your requirements. 

Mr. Lovett advises that the Army will now deal with the short rounds of 
ammunition problem as though we were under full mobilization and that the 
situation will be given overriding priorities. Furthermore every effort will be 
nade to deliver the ammunition by the most expeditious means. 
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While it may be several months before the fruits of this effort become apparent 
| will pass them on to you by increased available supply rates at the earliest 
possible moment, 

Mr. Lovett calls attention to the recent developments in which the choke point 
on future 105-mm. Howitzer ammunition production is the return of brass car- 
tridge cases from this theater. My message ——, November 21, refers. To 
assist the Department of the Army in producing this most important ammunition 

em, I would like to develop a record of prompt return of as close to 100 percent 
of resizable cartridge cases as is possible. The success of such a program 
is, of course, dependent upon the efforts of your artillery, ammunition, and 
transportation personnel and the personal interest of your unit commanders, 

While we are still a long way from being “Out of the woods,’ I am convinced 
our repeated requests for increased supplies have finally struck home and the 
ammunition-supply road ahead will be considerably smoother. 





Senator Coorer. I have just a few more questions. General Palmer, 
n your statement you say: 

I believe that the only significant consequence 
Speaking of the ammunition situation— 
is a possible limitation on the number of enemy we have been able to kill. 

I suppose one of the objectives of the military in gaining any ob- 
jective is to inflict maximum casualties upon the enemy. In making 
that statement do you in any way admit that because of ammunition 
shortages or reserves that you were not able to do that, to carry out 
what I assume is a military objective ‘ 

General Patmer. | think the military objective of any force, Sen- 
ator, is supposed to be to destroy the enemy’s capabilities to fight, and 
my statement there means that I think that about all we have accom- 
plished is that we might have killed a few more stray Chinese and 
North Koreans, but we were not trying to attack them and destroy 
them, we were simply shooting at them. 

There has not been any offensive effort on the American part for a 
long time. All artillery men like myself were brought up from their 
youth to conserve their ammunition until they are going to use it for a 
Sunday punch, you might say, and not just shoot it over the backs of 
hills in the hope that there might be a Chinaman going down the 
road over there that you are not sure about. 

Senator Coorrr. I do not claim military knowledge. It is a 
strange thing to me, though, that we have a general admission upon 
the part of everyone that you had had trouble with five important 
rounds of ammunition in Korea, that at times the reserve stocks have 
been low, taking the most favorable viewpoint, and then, to draw 
from the only thing we can draw from, despite this fact it has not 
affected operations in Korea, it has not endangered any of our troops, 
it has not prevented us from pressing an offensive if we had wanted to, 

In other words, it has had no effect upon operations at all. That 
may be just my conclusion. I would like to give this analogy. I am 
not a soldier. I have been in the Army but I do not claim any great 
knowledge. I do remember in World War II that when they ran out 
of gasoline they had to quit, they had to stop. When they ran out of 
ammunition, the troops had to stop. When we did not have enough 
we had to divide it bet ween different units. It did affect the operation. 
[t is very difficult for me to believe that with a situation that every- 
body admits occurred, that it had very little effect on the operations 
in Korea. 
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That is the reason I went into detail as to your offensive, did it 
affect the possibility of defense, did it affect the soldier on the line— 
the answer is always no. Yet you admit that they were having diffi- 
cult times with ammunition all the time. 

General Parmer. I think we definitely agreed they did not have their 
full level of supply and they were not getting it at the authorized rate. 

Senator Coorer. If it did not hurt anything, why are you making 
such an effort to get it up now! If it had no effect on the situation 
then, why are they making such an effort now to bring it up? 

General Patmer. The production situation is such that we can 
bring it up now. It is a normal requisitioning and supply process 
to bring it up to 90 days if you are in a position to do so. I would 
like to get one thing straight. I think my only comment on the 
sustained offensive was with relation to the situation in May 1951, 
sir, not over the whole period. 

Senator Coorrr. It has occurred to me—I know there are many 
things which have contributed to this situation—that perhaps the 
first, and it might be the most important one, was the policy guide- 
lines that were laid down from above which seemed to me at the 
very beginning prohibited the possibility of any immediate produc- 
tion expansion. Would you comment on that? 

General Patmer. Senator Cooper, I was not here. 

General Larxry. I was here, sir. In my opinion the policy guide- 
lines from above did have an effect. For example, that the war would 
be over in Korea prior to the beginning of the fiscal year from which 
the funds were being considered; the fact that we could budget only 
on past expenditures, and not on authorized expenditures. 

Certainly it affected the reserves. We could not expect anything 
else. Then initially the stretch-out. With this vast machinery that 
we have, spending billions of dollars, you cannot turn the manufac- 
ture of ammunition on and off like you can a spigot. I think it did 
have an effect. 

Senator Coorrr. You were G—4 during this period ? 

General Larkin. I was; yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. These reports from General Clark and General 
Ridgway, did they come to your office ? 

General Larkin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorrr. Was the ammunition shortage reported to you? 

General Larxrn,. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. What did you do with the reports? 

General Larkin. I did two things. One was to take up the question 
of increasing production. I took up with Ordnance the increasing 
of production. I had meetings on an average of twice a week with 
the Under Secretary, and I saw him a great deal oftener, but I had 
scheduled meetings twice a week, and in addition the Under Secretary 
used my office, so he had complete access to all the information that 
I had. 

Then he in turn, of course, could make that known to the Secretary. 
In addition, I operated first directly under General Ridgway and 
later under General Taylor as Deputy Chief of Staff, and’ those 
officers knew what the situation was. They had received these mes- 
sages and, as General Palmer stated in his testimony, those cables 
were made known to the Chief of Staff. 
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Senator Coorrr. Your duty was to report to the Assistant Secretary ? 

General Larkin. Yes, sir; on the production side. I really had a 
dual role there. I also reported to the Chief of Staff. 

The Cuarrm in. Who was the Under Secretary at that time? 

General Lark. Initially Mr. Alexander, and later Mr. Earl 
Johnson. 

The Cuatrman. You said he could make known to the Secretary. 
Did you say “could” or “did” 

General Larkin. Did, as ole as I know. 

Senator Coorer. Did you report also to the Chief of Staff? 

General Larxrn. I did. I reported through the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, who initially was General Ridgway, and later General Taylor. 

Senator Cooper. That is all that 1 have, Madam Chairman. 

The Carman. Senator Byrd, do you have any further questions? 

Senator Byrp. I have one question. You stated a few moments 
ago, General, that we had not had any offensive for a long time. 
Does that mean that we are no longer trying to win this war? 

General Pautmer. Senator, that question is entirely beyond my 
powers to answer. 

Senator Byrp. Suppose we had had an offensive. You refer back 
to May 1951, do you, as the last offensive / 

General P\tmer. Oh, no, sir. No, sir. We have done a great deal 
of offensive fighting. 

Senator Byrp. What did you mean by “a long time”? You said 
we had not had an offensive for a long time. 

General Parmer. My impression is that it was in November 1951 
that the American Army last tried to advance beyond substantially 
the present line they are holding. 

Senator Byrn. In other words, we have not had an offensive for 
18 months? Is that what you mean? 

General Paumer. That is approximately right, yes, sir. On No- 
vember 27, 1951, the negotiators at Panmunjon agreed on a line of 
demareation which would be the line on which an armistice would 
take place. I think we have been substantially on that line ever 
since. 

Senator Brrp. Your testimony today that we have had adequate 
ammunition in Korea was based on the fact that we have not had an 
offensive for 18 months? 

General Pater. In part, yes. If we had had an offensive I think 
that the Commander-in-Chief would have wanted to fill his ammuni- 
tion up to the autherized level. 

Senator Byrp. How could he fill it up if he did not have it? 

General Pater. It could have been taken from other sources, I 
believe. 

Senator Byrp. You depleted the source here? 

General Parmer. Not completely. 

Senator Byrp. Practically so. There is about 20 percent left. I 
do not see your line of reasoning. Inan ordinary war you try to defeat 
the enemy, do you not? 

General Parmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Here we have not had an offensive for 18 months. 
You state that we had adequate ammunition. Yet if we had conducted 
an ordinary war, we would not have had adequate ammunition by 
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the statement that you just made. You said you would draw it from 
some other source, and there was no other source to draw it from un- 
less you took every bit, every single round from this country. 

General Parmer. That is not quite right, I think, sir. I think that 
question came up earlier in the hearings. The only answer given was 
that it was presumed that if the situation got that serious we would 
have had further powers than we had. 

Senator Byrp. You could not produce any for 2 years—you stated 
that—under a new contract. I do not know where you would have 
gotten the ammunition. I want to understand this. The military— 
by that I mean the Chiefs of Staff—take the position that we have 
had adequate ammunition in Korea because we have had no offensive. 
You say that had we had an offensive we would not have had adequate 
ammunition. I mean the supply that has been in Korea. 

General Parmer. Yes; I said I thought that the commander in 
chief, Far East Command, would have asked to have his levels raised 
to the full level. 

Senator Byrp. If it takes 2 years to produce ammunition, how would 
you have gotten the ammunition ? 

General Paumer. From whatever reserves were available, and if 
there were not 

Senator Byrp. You stated just a little while ago that you had de- 
pleted the reserves to the point that it was a desperate situation. 

General Parmer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You certainly would not want to deplete them any 
more, would you? 

General Parmer. I would not want to, no, sir. Not even to where 
they are. 

Senator Byrp. Even those reserves would not give you enough to 
have an offensive? 

General Parmer. The position there, of course—— 

Senator Byrp. You took all of them? 

General Parmer. Yes, sir. The position there is that from the time 
we stopped the offensive fighting we had gone on for 18 months, as I 

say, shooting up ammunition in a stalemate. 

Senator Byr p. A sitdown war, that is what it is, is it not? 

General Paumer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. If you permit me—and I say it with no criticism 
because I have a high respect and admiration for the military part of 
our Government—I think the fall: acy of the testimony that has been 
delivered here as to the fact that ammunition is adequate is that we 
have had no offensive. 

We have conducted an abnormal war, a war such as this Nation has 
never before been engaged in. We have tried to win every war before 
this. Of course, if you do not try to win a war, you do not need 
ammunition. 

If you had tried to win a war, then we would have needed a lot 
more ammunition than we have been given in Korea; is that correct ? 

General Parmer. I do not think altogether, sir, for the reason that 
we have gone ahead using ammunition to no real profit, all these 

months. 

Senator Byrp. But you would not use as much ammunition in a war 
where you are not trying to win a victory, as you would when you are 
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trying to win a victory; would you? You stated a little while back 

‘at the Chinese would run around there on a hill and nobody would 

oot at them. 

General Paumer. That is right, sir. But if you put on an offensive, 
ordinarily after a few days of violent fighting, you break through and 
vet moving and then you do not use so much ammunition. I feel that 

from the point of view of winning a war we have used a lot of ammu- 

‘ition without moving 

Senator Byrp. Is it the policy of the Chiefs of Staff that they are 
not going to have any more offensives in Korea? That they are going 
io have this stalemate that will continue and therefore you will not 

eed as much ammunition as you otherwise would need ¢ 

General Pautmer. Senator Byrd, you would have to ask the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for that, I think. I certainly could not tell you. 

Senator Byrp. You do make a statement that there has been no real 
offensive since—would you say October 1951 ? 

General Parmer. I think it was October or November. 

General Rreeper. November. 

Senator Byrp. Just one more question. You speak of this ammuni- 
tion at the authorized level. 

General Pautmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. General Van Fleet said that the actual supply of 
ammunition did not reach the authorized level in the field. What 
about that ¢ 

General Parmer. The figures show that the supply of ammunition 
was below the authorized level—this is a repeat on something I said 
earlier, sir—on the 60-mm. mortar, from September 1951 to J anuary 
1952 it was below the authorized level. 

The Sl-mm. mortar was below the authorized level—when I say 
authorized ievel I mean the 60-day level—from September 1951 to 
February 1953 

The 4.2 mortar has never been below the safety level. The 105 
howitzer has never been below the safety level. 

The 155 mm. howitzer was below the safety level in November and 
December 1951, and in September, October, November 1952. 

The hand grenade has been sporadic. It was below the level in 
April 1951, in August and September of 1951, and in September of 
1952. 

Senator Byrp. General Van Fleet testified that the 90-day level 
was regarded as at a satisfactory level; that the 60-day level was 
serious; and below 60 days was critical. 

I am certain that is the testimony that he gave. You have another 
level of 60 days as being a normal level. 

General PAtarer. That is the safety level. The 90-day level is the 
top they are authorized in the theater. Between the 60 and the 90 
is what is called the operating level. That is where all the fluctuations 
occur or should occur—the battle consumption. 

Senator Byrp. That is all, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuarrman, General, in earlier testimony today it was said you 
only budgeted for Korean expenditures, and you did budget for this. 
But did you budget for the reserve replacements? 

General Larxrn. The reserve replacements were budgeted for in 
part. 

The Cratrman. Why not in whole? 
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General Larkin. General Decker covered that in his testimony 
yesterday in detail as to how much of that—— 

The Cuarmman. No, he did not. I have not been able to get that 
answer. I wish General Palmer would get it for the record, if he will. 

Is it General Decker who should give it to us or General Palmer? 

General Reever. I can give it to you if you wish. 

The Cuarrman. We want the information. We do not care par- 
ticularly where it comes from, so long as it comes from authority, 


General Reeder, I gather that you know as much as anyone does 
about it. 


General Pataer. He is the authority. 

The Crarrman. Will you identify yourself for the record ? 

General Reever. I am Gen. William O. Reeder, retired, formerly 
Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, now consultant with Syracuse 
University. 

The Cuarrman. General Reeder was Deputy G-4 of the Depart- 
ment of the Army from 1947 or 1948 to January 31, 1953, when he 
retired. He is a former commander of Fort Monmouth, N. J. He 
served in the China-Burma-India theater in World War II. 

General Rreprr. May I have the question ¢ 

The Cuatrman. Yes. Generai Larkin, in answering my question, 
“Did you budget for reserve replacements?” said, “Yes, partly.” I 
said, “Why not wholly?” 

General Rrrper. I think the words “reserve replacement” should be 
clarified a little. I am not trying to evade the question but merely 
clarify it if I may. 

The Cuarrman. We want very much to get that question cleared up. 

General Reeper. I am eager to answer it but I wish to answer it so 
it will be cleared. The policy from the first, so far as the reserve of 
ammunition, the stockpile, as Senator Byrd calls it, the stockpile so 
far as Korea is concerned has been to use it and replace it afterwards. 

At the same time the Army and the whole Defense Department has 
been engaged in a program to improve its posture of military readi- 
ness, and has been budgeted for arms and ammunition to improve its 
reserve position, aside from the Korean, so that the effect is a joint one. 

Whereas we do not budget for the Korean consumption until after 
the fact, we have also been budgeting for ammunition to improve our 
posture. Thus we are using—have been using today—ammunition 
which came from that effort to improve the stockpile in 1951. 

We have used, calculating very roughly, I would guess, out of the 
$2.2 billion which has been consumed in Korea. something like 1 billion 
doliars worth out of the stockpile. 

Roughly the remainder has come from production. The original 
plan to go back to the guidelines of the second supplemental of 1951, 
were twofold: one was to budget for Korean consumption through 
that fiseal year, and the second was to make an improvement in the 
military reserve. 

Those guidelines were read by General Decker yesterday. Subse- 
quent to that action, which brought the appropriation of $1.452.- 
000,000, the National Security Council directed a more precipitate 
preparation, and as a result of that, there were computed very large 
estimates for fiscal year 1952 on the fourth supplemental for 1951, 
which General Decker referred to. 
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That was ammunition in excess of the requirements of Korea, and 
it is the fact that we have been simultaneously doing these two things 
which leads to confusion as to whether there was adequate money. 

There has been appropriated much more money for ammunition 
than the ammunition which has been expended in Korea. 

The CuarrMan. Yet the stockpiles are still down? 

General Rerper. The stockpiles are still down and just beginning to 
come back. If I may refer again to a chart which was furnished you, 
Madam Chairman: We are at this point. This dark blank represents 
ammunition which we have already received in terms of dollars. 

The Cuatrman. Is that restricted ¢ 

General Rerper. Yes. 

General Parmer. There is future production on that chart. 

The CHatrmMaAn. Hold that for executive session, please. I think 
it was stated some time today that if every dollar that was appropri- 
ated or requested, or budgeted, were spent, we still would not have 
built up our stickpiles. 

General Reeper. That I think is a question which needs just a 
little clarification to answer accurately. The stockpiles to which we 
are referring, if they were pre-Korean stockpiles, I think we probably 
will build them up. The stockpiles at the beginning of the Korean war 
were not adequate to sustain an all-out war at that time, and with 
industry at a standstill, the matter of how much ammunition you need 
to have on hand is dependent upon the condition of the industry at 
the time. 

As has been brought out this afternoon, if you have to start it up 
from a dead standstill, it may take you up to 2 years to get sizable 
production. 

If, on the other hand, some good part of your industry is operating, 
you can from 7 to 9 months from an emergency begin to get ammuni- 
tion from orders that you placed on the day you went to war from those 
factories. 

Therefore, the question of how much ammunition you must have 
above ground and in hand is dependent very largely on the condition 
of your industry. 

In this thing, of the six-odd billions that have been given to us for 
ammunition, we have the major part about to be delivered. When 
that ammunition is delivered, and with our industry operating, we will 
be in a position of relative safety. 

Senator Byrp. What about the billion dollars that has not been 
obligated yet ¢ 

General Reeper. Four hundred million dollars of that is being ob- 
ligated this month. 

Senator Byrp. You said it was about to be delivered. That will not 
be delivered for a long time. 

General Rrrper. No, sir. But as you know, there is no use putting 
money into a reorder until it is re asonably time todo so. Ican go into 
this schedule a little better in executive session, if you prefer. 

The Cuarrman. Would you three gentlemen agree that it would be 
well to have plans that included plants and machine tools on a standby 
basis, as well as a stockpile, and that it would simplify the stock- 
piling ¢ 

General Reeper. It would reduce the size of the stockpile necessarily, 
and would save time. 
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The Cuairman. Do you know anything about such proposed plans’ 

General Parmer. The present position we are in now of course is 
trying to get the plants open and running, and continue them in opera- 
tion. Then as we get into a more comfortable position with ammuni- 
tion, slow down the rate of production in the plants and still keep 
them running. 

The question of putting them in standby is still fairly remote. 

The CHatrman. I was rather impressed with Senator Cooper's 
observations that there had not seemed to be anything affected because 
of the shortages of these types of ammunition. 

Would I be correct in saying that the only thing that was affected 
was the stockpiles and we were just lucky that we did not have to have 
larger stockpiles? ‘That we were lucky not to have been called upoi 
for larger stockpiles with more of a war? 

[ understood you to say that nothing was affected except the stock- 
piles. 

How long could we go without a stockpile? I do not mean to ask 
you that question ? 

General Larkin. Had the situation been more serious I am sure 
that a number of different things would have happened. In the first 
place, I think the temper of the country would have been entirely 
different. It would not have been a case like we have had of butter 
versus guns. 

I think that Congress would have appropriated money, more money 
at an earlier date, and I think also—— 

Senator Brrp. We are back to Congress now. Do you think the 
military would have asked for the money ? 

General Larry. I think if we had been permitted to do so; yes, 
sir. I think also there would have been more decentralization than 
there has been. 

The Cyaan. General Palmer, are you satisfied with the per- 
formance of the Ordnance Corps, with its organization ? 

General Parmer. I would like to answer that in this way, Madam 
Chairman: I think that the officers who operate the Ordnance Corps 
have done an impressive job under very great difficulties during this 
period of the Korean war. The question of malperformance, it seems 
to me, very largely lies in the fact that they have to start from zero 
every time we get into one of these wars, and build up their work force 
from almost nothing. 

This time they had to do it in a boom market. The result is that 
they are bound to get a certain number of inefficient veople into those 
things, and all of them they had to train to do what they want. 

Their biggest ordnance districts went from about 50 people to 
around 2,000 on the payroll. Those are negotiators, lawyers, ac- 
countants, and the people who go out and handle these contracts. 
inspectors, appraisers, people who go out,to see whether the plant 
is capable of doing the job, and all that sort of thing. 

Those are people who have to be skilled. They have to get them in 
a boom time when nobody is having trouble finding a job. I know 
that they have worked their heads off to try to beat this thing. The 
question of their organization, when I first came into this job, Mr. 
Pace—and I thought it was a very kind thing to do as I look back 
on it—he particularly directed me to study the problems of the 
Ordnance Department with a view to my future assignment. I did 
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make quite a study of these problems, as best I could in that short 

time. It seems to be one of those things where everybody is willing 

to say it is not very good but no two doctors have the same prescrip- 
on for doing anything about it. 

| know that General Ford has had surveys made, he has called in 
management engineers to make studies of his problems. 

The Comptroller of the Army has a management office that has 
been surveying the Ordnance Corps for quite a long time, making a 

rogressive study of their operations, and I think they are very pleased 
w sith the efforts that the Ordnance made to accept these suggestions 
and improve their per formance. 

So that I think it has been an unfortunate suggestion made by a 
gi od many people that you can just stand aside and let the whole 
blame of this situation fall on the Ordnance. 

I believe the professional Ordnance Corps have striven under the 
most enormous difficulties in this whole thing. You are dealing with 
a very ponderous governmental machinery, the Department of the 
Army—the old War Department was never famous for its agility, you 
might say—and on top of that has been placed the superstructure of 
the Defense Department. 

When you put those Defense Department people up there you gave 
them power and responsibility, and they must take means to know 
what is going on, and all of that slows the thing down. 

So that it seems to me the general structure of the whole defense 
mechanism has gotten more ponderous without anything—everything 
iS _ ing put on and nothing taken off. 

nator Byrp, Do you approve of the unification / 

G teneral Parmer. Most completely. 

Senator Byrp. I thought you talked about it being more ponderous, 
with the Defense Department placed on top of it all. 

General Patmer. I would like to make this suggestion, and it is 
just my thought on it: We were fortunate to have a small war in which 
to find the creaks and groans of the new system so that we can adjust 
the Department of Defense to run a big war, if we have a big war 
coming on. 

The CHarmMan. Do I understand then that you think that the 
Ordnance people have done a good job under the system, that the sys- 
tem perhaps has not kept up w vith the times and it needs reorganizing 
and revamping / 

General Parmer. I think that is quite possible, Madam Chairman. 
The system, in large part, is imposed upon them by a great many Gov- 
ernment policies, some statutory, some Government account office 
practices, and so on, and by the fact that the contracting officer, when 
you get down to this fellow that everybody says ought to be showing 
great initiative, he has layers of kibitzers looking over his shoulder 
all the time. 

The General Accounting Office is out reviewing these contracts, and 
the Inspector General of the Army is rev iewing them, the Army Audit 
Agency is reviewing them, the Bureau of the Budget t and the Defense 
Comptroller get into the act, and naturally that fellow is a lot more 
concerned about that man looking over his shoulder than he is 
about—— 

Senator Byrp. Which one of those would you eliminate, in looking 
over the shoulder ? 
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General Patmer. I would eliminate any 8, I think, and possibly 
4, because it is perfectly obvious that 1 responsible agency of review 
is enough. 

Senator Byrp. Would you eliminate the Comptroller General ? 

General Patmer. I think I would eliminate him from the reviewing 
of the nature of the contract, as distinct from the honesty of the thing, 

Senator Byrp. He sees that the money is spent in accordance with 
the law / 

General Pater. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You would not want to eliminate him? He is the 
only independent officer in the Government, and he is responsib) 
Congress. 

General Pater. If you are going to leave him in you can eliminate 
2 or 3 others. 

The Carman. General, what I meant when I said modern-day 
requirements, that I wondered if that is what you meant, that the 
system had become so cumbersome because of accumulation. 

General Parmer. I think that is very largely true. I think General 
Ford will be able to give you much more detail on that, Madam 
Chairman. 

Senator Byrp. I am interested in what the general said. I think 
I would be pleased if you would give us a memorandum showing which 
ones can be eliminated. I think some can. I do not think the Comp- 
troller General can because he is an independent checking man. 

[ would like a memorandum showing the 3 or 4 that you think could 
be eliminated. 


General Parmer. I would be delighted to. 
(General Palmer later furnished the following information with 
respect to eliminating certain agencies from contract review responsi- 


bilities :) 


(a) It is recognized that there must be inspections of procurement in order 
to see that laws and regulations are carried out and to prevent waste, frand, 
and inefficiency. The problem is that there is overlapping and duplication of 
inspection which consumes a large proportion of the time of people engaged in 
procurement. 

(b) General Accounting Office —The General Accounting Office being an agency 
of the Congress and responsible to the Congress is beyond any control by the 
executive branch, including the Department of Defense. It is my opinion that the 
General Accounting Office would operate more successfully if it would conform 
more with the recommendations of the Hoover Commission, and, furth¢ ear it 
confined itself to accounting and auditing and did not go into the realm of 
management, including procurement policies. 

(c) Bureau of the Budget.—The Bureau of the Budget is directly responsible 
to the President and, therefore, has the undoubted right to inspect our activities. 
It is believed that in the realm of procurement the Bureau could obtain such 
information as it needs from existing agencies in the Department of Defense and 
thereby avoid duplication of effort. 

(d) Comptrollers within the Department of Defense.—Comptroller of the 
Department of Defense and Comptroller of the Army have both, by law and 
orders, issned within the Department of Defense, been given part of the responsi- 
bility for procurement. If those functions of the Army Comptroller having to 
do with procurement were restored to the Assistant Secretary charged with 
procurement the need for inspection of procurement offices by the Army Comp- 
troller would be reduced. This is recommended. 

(e) Army Audit Agency.—The Army Audit Agency performs very essential 
functions of procurement, such as the auditing of price redetermination t)pe 
contracts and of property accounts associated with procurement. This function 
which is now under the Army Comptroller should be restored to the Assistant 
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s 
Secretary in charge of procurement in order that he may have the complete 
responsibility for procurement and also the tools with which to accomplish it. 
This is recommended. 

(f) Inspector General of the Army.—The Inspector General of the Army has 
the general function of making periodic inspections for the Secretary of the 
Army in all military installations in order to see that the laws, policies, and 
regulations affecting the Army are complied with; in addition, he is charged from 
time to time by the Chief of Staff or the Secretary of the Army in making cer- 
tain special investigations. However, in recent years he has been required to 
make very comprehensive and detailed inspections of procurement contracts and 
procurement offices on a scale never before undertaken. Much of this is duplica- 
tion; other agencies are doing the same thing. It is recommended that review 
of contracts by the Inspector General of the Army in the field of procurement 
be eliminated. 

Senator Byrp. This is the first man who has said anything to me 
about cutting red tape. That is what we want. 

The CHarrMan. General, with respect to the reported shortages 
in the Korean theater, and the reaction of the Pentagon officials to 
these reports that we have been talking about, in your handling of 
the matter, did the Chief of Staff, the Under Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of the Army, ever characterize the war as being a de- 
fensive war, a holding war, a nonoffensive war, or any other char- 
acterization’ In other words, in the discussion of war plans, assuming 
that the war was going to be over, or the amount of the ammunition 
to be used, or the stockpile, the money to be requested, there must have 
been discussions. 

In any of those discussions, do you recall that any characterization 
was made by any of the people I have mentioned ¢ 

General Larkin. In 1950, prior to the entry of the Communists in 
the war, it was considered then to be a short-term affair by many. 

The CHarmman. Was that the way it was characterized, a short- 
term war’ Was it a slowdown! Was it a short-term war? Was it 
a police action ? 

Senator Byrp. Somebody called it a “police action.” Who was that? 
| Laughter. | 

General Larkin. It was considered that, yes. 

The Cuairman. Who made those expressions ¢ 

General Larkin. We had a directive from the Secretary of the 
Army in regard to the use of the MDAP funds in September of 1950. 

The CHarrMan. Do we have that directive? 

Mr. Ruopes. We are supposed to be getting those records. We are 
to get all directives affecting ammunition, 

General Larkin. I think that the directive given you yesterday by 
General Decker, which came down from the Secretary of Defense, im- 
plied the same thing, that the war would be over shortly. 

The Secretary of Defense, before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on July 25, 1950, stated, “The Korean situation, I hope, is a 
6 or 8 month’s proposition.” 

The CHarrMan. Who said that / 

General Larkin. The then Secretary of Defense. 

The CuarrMan,. Who was that? 

General Larkin. That was July 25, 1950. I think that was Mr. 
Johnson. 

‘he CrarrMAn. Louis Johnson ? 

General LarKin. Yes. 
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The Cuarrman. Will you supply for the record, any of the directives 
that had to do with the characterization or determination of the kind 
of war being fought, along with the ammunition ? 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

As previously indicated, the Department of the Army filed two classified docu 
ments with the committee titled “Budgetary Guidance and Related Matters Bear 
ing on Army Ammunition Situation,” which will be made part of the executive 
record of the committee. 

The Cuamman. I thought Senator Hendrickson might come in. I 
think most of these questions have been asked. For the record, I will 
ask the 3 or 4 questions that he had marked that I think may not have 
been completely covered. 

General Palmer, you reported in your prepared statement that the 
authorized day of supply rate has been increased whenever the Far 
East commander requested. 

Can I infer that all such requests were granted? I am asking these 
questions now for Senator Hendrickson, the other member of the com- 
mittee who has not yet returned. 

General Patmer. So far as I have been able to determine, that state- 
ment is correct. 

The Cuamman. To pursue this thought one step further, do you 
believe that these authorized day of supply rates call for sufficient 
ammunition to launch, (1) a successful offensive, (2) retard a sustained 
attack, or (3) were only sufficient to carry out a limited mission or 
relatively a static offensive type of warfare. 

General Parmer. I think the authorized days of supply at the au- 
thorized rates are sufficient to sustain any combat operations at all, of- 
fensive or defensive. 

The CHarrman. I think this one—— 

Senator Brrp. Excuse me. You mean authorized but not the actual 
supply ? 

General Parmer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Brrp. That is where we are confused. We talk of the au- 
thorized level of ammunition which is not there. 

General Patmer. It is there now, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Maybe now but it has not been there about the time 
we have been talking about, during the last 22 months. General Van 
Fleet testified time and time again as to the difference betwen the au- 
thorized level and the actual ammunition on hand. 

General Parmer. There were very limited periods except for the one 
round, the 81-mm. mortar, there were very limited periods and those 
more or less staggered for the different rounds. 

Senator Byrp. When you use the word “authorized,” you mean it is 
actually there? 

General Parmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp, It is there now ? 

General Patmer. They are overstocked now. 

Senator Byrrp. Only the front lines? 

General Pater. Everywhere. Not only the front lines. 

Senator Byrp. Then why don’t they send some of it back to the 
stockpiles? That is the first time I knew they were overstocked over 
there. 

General Parmer. We are getting too close to classified material. 

The Cuamman. Hold that. 
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Senator Byrp. We had better hold it. 

(general PaLmMer. Good news is always classified. 

Che CuarrMan. We hope we will have more coverage in a few 
minutes. I think you answered this in your statement by providing 
a table. 

Will you tell me with what degree of frequency and for how long a 
period did actual ammunition on hand or stockpile reserve in Korea 
fall below the authorized day of supply rates / 

General Patmer. I can put that in the record, if you wish me to 
repeat it. 

The CuatrrMan. Do not repeat it. 

General Patmer. Itisinthe record. I put it in twice. 

The CuatrmMan. You stated that you endeavored to sample the 

views of people who do business with Ordnance. Will you please 
elaborate and cite several examples of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
reflected by these inquiries ¢ 

General Patmer. In the first place, I talked to a good many people 
myself. The items on which they might be said to have been dis- 
satisfied, that is, where they wanted to get something done, were all 
minor and immediate. 

I also had some officers from G— go out and talk to representatives, 
the heads of large firms, middle sized firms and small firms to get 
a cross section on a certain line of question, to try to find out what 
their sources of dissatisfaction were. 

The greater part of their objections were to matters which were 
embraced in the standard government contract clauses which they 
did not like and they wanted the contracting officer to leave out of the 
contract. 

Those contracts are exceedingly elaborate and complicated and dif- 
ficult, and no business man ever wants to sign one of them, but the 
‘lauses are provided by the General Accounting Office, by the Gen- 
eral Service Administration, by the statutes and so on, and they just 
have to be in there. 

Senator Byrp. Have you had any trouble with the small business 
clause ? 

General Parmer. It is a delaying factor, certainly. 

General Larkin. With regard to that, Senator Byrd, I can give 
you a very good example. ‘A few days after the war broke out in 
Korea we got word from the Far East Command that the bazookas 
that they were then using, 2.75 inch, were too small for enemy tanks. 

We had at that time under production three and a half-inch bazookas 
but unfortunately they were let with small firms which did not have 
either the capital, the management or the engineering know-how to 
produce in sufficient quantities. 

As soon as I got word from the Far East Command on their need 
for the larger ¢ aliber, I at once took steps to send both the bazooka 
itself and the ammunition by plane to the Far East. 

As a matter of fact, within 2 weeks after we got word, they were 
actually on the frontline being used. We continued shipment of 
those by plane until about October of 1950, until the manufacturer 
was able to get in much larger quantity production, and we could 
then ship by sea. 

We had a number of cases like that, 

The Cuamman. I am continuing Senator Hendrickson’s questions. 
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You state the Ordnance Corps after World War IT was enthusias- 
tically deflated. Who was in charge who exhibited such enthusiastic 
deflation and for what reasons? 

General Pater. The deflation was accomplished by budgetary 
processes because the war was over, and because of the tendency of 
the demobilization, everything in the Army was demobilized. 

The Cuatrman. What would have happened if actual production 
had met the planned production schedules ? 

Would this have settled satisfactorily the ammunition problem? 

General Patmer. I do not believe, as closely as I have been able 
to determine, that the completed production schedules would have 
completely met the short fall in Korea. The slippages on the average 
were about 4 or 5 months in the different rounds behind their different 
schedules. 

I would like to comment that I feel that is a dangerous question 
because the fact is that the schedules were admittedly optimistic. 

Production came in when the contractors were able to bring it in 
under the circumstances. 

In other words, the schedule was complete artificiality that we 
never could tie the hard goods to. 

The Crarrman. Criticized by whom? You say the schedules had 
been criticized, did you not? 

General Parmer. I do not think so. 

Senator Byrn. It was the delay in delivery that was criticized. 

General Larxry. May I add to that on the question of schedules. 
I think it is felt that these schedules were gotten up entirely by 
Ordnance. That is not the case. Those schedules were gotten up 
primarily by the manufacturer. General Ford in his testimony will 
cover that. It is easy enough to lower the rate and make a fine 
reputation on meeting schedules. 

That is an old game and can be done. I think it is better to hold 
the rate up high and give the manufacturer and the Ordnance some- 
thing to aim at. 

The Cuatrman. The schedules were fully financed, were they not? 

General Larkin. Yes; they were fully financed. 

The CuHarrMan. Are there any more questions for the open hear- 
ing? Have you any more observations to make? 

General Patmer. No, thank you, Madam Chairman. You have 
been most patient. 

The Cuatrman. If there are no further questions for the open 
hearing, the committee will go into recess and the room will be cleared 
except for the committee, General Palmer, the stenographer, and the 
people whom General Palmer says he wants to stay for the executive 
session. We will be in session tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock, at 
which time we will hear General Ford, Chief of Ordnance, in open 
session. 

(Whereupon, at 5:03 p. 


m., the committee went into executive 
session. ) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1953 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTER ON ARMED SERVICES, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D.C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee resumed in executive session at 5:03 p. m., in 
Room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
(chairman) presiding, 

Present: Senator Smith. 

Also present: Lt. Gen. Williston B, Palmer, Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Logistics (G-4) ; Lt. Gen. Thomas B. Larkin, United States 
Army (retired); Maj. Gen. William O. Reeder, United States Army 
(retired) ; Maj. Gen. John K. Christmas, Chief, Procurement Division 
(G4) ; Maj. Gen. Miles Reber; Col. E. C. Comm, Office, G4; D/A; 
Mr. B. A. Monaghan, Army Department Counselor; Mr. Douglas 
Cochrane, Assistant Department Counselor; Mr. Fred Rhodes, chief 
counsel, and T. Edward Braswell, Jr., of the committee staff; Mr. 
George A. Monick, official shorthand reporter. 

The Cuartrman. General Palmer, will you look around and see if 
there is anybody here who is not needed to help you answer the ques- 
tions? Will you identify the people who are here ? 

General Patmer. Lt. Gen. Thomas B. Larkin, Maj. Gen. William 
O. Reeder, Maj. Gen. John K, Christmas, Mr. Monaghan, Major Gen- 
eral Reber, Mr. Cochrane, 

The Cuatrman. What is Mr. Cochrane’s position ? 

General Paumer. He is assistant counsel. And Colonel] Comm. 

The Cuatrman. Who is Colonel Comm? 

General Larkin. Colonel Comm is assistant to me. 

The Cuairman. You need all those people for the executive session ? 

General Larkin. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Braswell are also present. 

I have two or three questions that were left to be answered. The 
committee understands that the funds appropriated through fiscal 
year 1953 will have been expended in the main by April 1, 1954. As- 
suming the war in Korea continues, what will be the position of na- 
tional reserve at April 1, 1954? 

General Patmer. | Deleted for security reasons. | 

The difficulty in all of these predictions of this sort is that the 
thing which characterizes military supply is the complete unexpected- 
ness of the new demands. [Deleted.| So that the best you are 
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doing—and this has been going on ever since the Korean war started 
is rolling a stone up a hill. 

| Deleted. ] 

The Cuarmman. What sum does the Army believe must be appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 to bring ustioaal re- 
serve up to required levels? 

General Parmer. Can I go into this? 

Mr. Monaguan. Yes, General. Let me say to the chairman that 
ordinarily we are not permitted to discuss a budget before it has been 
submitted to Congress. 

The Carman. This is one of your questions, Mr. Monaghan. | 
am asking it to make it convenient for you. We can get it other ways 
if you do not want it answered. You say whether you want it 
answered or not. 

Mr. Monacuan. I wrote that question in response to a question 
of Mr. Rhodes, to clarify what I thought was ambiguity in the 
testimony. 

Mr. Ruopes. I did not mean to go into those fields. 

Mr. Monacuan. In this hearing, the decision has been made that 
the matter is of such importance that it should be gone into fully 
if the committee wishes that to be done. 

General Parmer. Very well. [Deleted.] 

The Cuarrman. Will you state for the record the number of rounds 
of each of the five critical types on hand today? That is for the 
record. We each time defer that to the executive session. It would 
be well to get it in. I might say that the executive session notes 
are sealed and put away only for use in case we need them for an 
emergency, I guess you would say. 

General Parmer. May I ask for amplification of that question? 
You want the total number of rounds that we have altogether wherever 
located ? 

The Cruarrman. General, we have charts. At one time we have 
it in rounds, another time in thousands, another time in tons, also in 

days. What we would like is in rounds, the types of ammunition that 
we are talking about, and the present supplies, so that we can have it 
to base our findings on. 

General Parmer. May I furnish that? 

The Cruamman. Yes, I will be glad to have you do that. 

General Parmer. It is quite spread around the world. 

The Cuarman. It could change from day to day. 

(This information was furnished and deleted for security reasons. ) 

The Cuarrman, Is the mobilization reserve which has been previ- 
ously spoken of greater than the World War IT stocks on June 20. 
1950 ? 

General Parmer. The requirement for the mobilization reserve is 
greater than the stocks on hand in 1950, 

The Carman, Could you give us the percentage on that? 

General Patmer. I would have to furnish that. 

The Carman. Would you do that, for the record ? 

(This information was furnished and deleted for security reasons.) 

The Cuairman. Was there anything else that we asked for during 
the session that was deferred ? 

General Reever. You asked a question about deliveries, future 
deliveries. 
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The CHarrMan. That is right. We had that chart yesterday. 

General Reever. This chart I think illustrates very clearly not only 
the incidence of money as we have gotten it, roughly a ‘couple of 

illions, in 1951, and then the follow-up appropriation, but the situa 
tion generally. We have _— in deliveries, roughly the amount 
that was appropriated in 1951, about $2 billion. Because of the other 
money coming along, that has been used for two purposes: One, to 
bring in more new produce ers, but starting at a later date, and to add 
orders to these chaps in here. eee we have had this big 
buildup of deliveries, and you have your $2 billion roughly there, and 
about $414, billion here. 

The CHamman. The big buildup is not deliveries but xuthoriza- 
tions ¢ 

General Reever. Those are scheduled deliveries which are about to 
occur. 

Mr. Ruopes. Could they fall off, too? Could they drop back for 
any reason ¢ 

General Reever. They could fail. 

Mr. Ruopes. I assume the slippages that occurred are reasonable for 
the black portion being where it is now, not a lack of money. Your 
money position has been pretty much the same, has it not ? 

General Reeper. That is right. 

Mr. Ruopes. It is the slippage of schedule ? 

General Reeper. This is 1951 money. You are not so likely to run 
into so much slippage now for two reasons. Machine tool business 
was clearly up, they had price control and all that ironed out. You 
can get machine tools today, within a reasonable time. 

Next, a large part of this represents the efforts of producers who 
have worked all the bugs out of their system. The new producers are 

not having the troubles. Also you gain from the experience of the 
chap who has alre: udy produe ed through the integration committees. 

All the producers who are making 105’s, for example, you have an 
integration committee meet and discuss their common problems. 

Mr. Ruopes. Before we leave that, may I ask a question ¢ 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. How much of your trouble has been due—this matter 
comes up now again to this matter of new producers and their inability 
to get the show on the road—how much trouble, in the overall, in the 
aggregate, has been experienced by you in the matter of new producers 
not being able to get into production as quickly as you would like 
them to? 

General Reeper. Are you referring to perhaps whether it was 
failure on the part of their management ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I can’t assign it. Iam sure that you can. 

General Reeper. We have slipped about 6 months. 

Mr. Rropes. Due to new producers? 

General Reeper. Yes. Largely because they could not get machine 
tools. 

General Larkin. There is this to remember: In production, when 
you once place the order, the responsibility for the production is that 
of the manufacturer. We in the military do what we can to help out 
toward getting machine tools and advance payments and things like 

that. The responsibility though is that of the manufacturer. 
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As I said before, he is the prime one in making up the schedule of 
production. 

Mr. Ruoves. General Larkin, can I ask this question : Is the schedule 
which is made up based solely on information gotten from the field of 
producers to whom you would normally turn? 

General Larkin, It is gotten from the manufacturers and then 
discussed by the Ordnance representatives with the manufacturers. 

Mr. Ropes. So that it is based on capacity, actually. 

General Larkin. Right. Or capacity that is expected to be had in 
the future. 

Mr. Ruopves. I think that clears up the point. 

The Cuairman. Do you have anything? 

Mr. Braswett. I have one. General Palmer, with respect to the 
stock levels in FECOM, I want to be sure that the information sub- 
mitted by Mr. Lovett is consistent with what you submitted with re- 
spect to the times when these supplies on. hand were either above or 
below the FECOM authorization. The information he submitted. 
which he said was based on Army information, may be inconsistent. 
1 would like to clear it up. 

General Parmer. I heard him on TV. I thought we were talking 
about the same thing. 

Mr. Brasweti. On the 155 howitzer, he indicates that beginning in 
August 1950 to November 1950 the amount on hand was below the 
authorized level. Then the amount on hand went above the author- 
ized level until about August 1951. 

General Reeprr. May I speak to that? We are concerned with 
that. 

General Parmer. May I first straighten out my own testimony. I 
limited myself entirely to the period when General Van Fleet was in 
Korea, in my comments, 

The Cuairman. You mean on stocks and supplies and shortages ? 

General Parmer. Yes. I replied to his statement that during his 
entire service in Korea there were shortages. I do not believe that 
anything that happened in the summer of 1950 can be thought of as 
anything but happenstance because they were just trying to get the 
war going where they never figured on having one. 

Mr. Monacuan. I think you should also point out that your testi- 
mony is based on data which General Clark submitted to the Secretary 
of the Army, and which has been submitted to the committee. It is 
that big printed book dated April 2. 

The Cuamman. I asked General Palmer if he was giving me the 
information that I was asking for from his own knowledge and ex- 
perience or something that had been given to him from the records. 
You remember that ? 

General Parmer. Yes. 

The Cuamman. I think you said it was from the records, except 
your visit over there. 

General Parmer. From the records of the Far East Command. 

Mr. Braswewi. At this date, beginning in August 1951, this indicates 
that the amount FECOM had on hand up until February 1953, w 
always below the authorized level. 

General Parmer. What are you speaking of as the authorized level ? 

Mr. Braswet. They have varying degrees here. It goes up, be- 
ginning as high as almost a million, [deleted] 
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General Paumer. The term “authorized level” really is extremely 
misleading, because the level rides between a 60-day safety level and 
a 90-day maximum authorized level. In that 30 days is the space in 
which you fluctuate according to the come and go of supply. Any- 
ody who is going to run a store on that basis is going to have—— 

Mr. Braswetxi. Within the Army’s own definition that would be 
correct? In other words, the Army set the authorized level on these 
rounds. 

General Patmer. I don’t know what is meant by the authorized 
level. 

Mr. Braswe.ty. They mean the 90-day level. 

General Paumer. The safety level was 60 days. 

Mr. Braswett. Those are the figures which they say is the authorized 
level. 

General Pater. That is the maximum authorized level. 

My figures were compared against the 60-day safety level. So we 
are te king about apples and oranges. 

The CHarrman. When you talk about authorized levels, do you 
mean authorized Army levels? Do you mean levels that you hope to 
seek? Levels that you have the money for? Levels that you have 
budgeted for? Or levels that you are using? 

General Parmer. This is purely a supply arrangement with the 
people in the field. We said we would keep them up to 60 days, and 
that when they got to 90 days, from there on they were in an over- 
stocked position. When they get over 90 days, they don’t requisition, 
because they are not entitled to any. That is actually going on right 
now, as a matter of fact. There are items now in which they are not 
making requisitions because they are overstocked out there in these 
critical rounds. 

Mr. Braswent. Overstocked in the 90 day level ? 

General Patmer. Yes. 

Mr. Braswe.u. It was General Van Fleet’s position that before he 
had any real activity he had to get to the 90- day level. He is either 
right or wrong on that. 

‘General Rerper. The request made by the Far East Command coi- 
tained in the radiogram was for the maximum level. 

The Cuarrman. That is for the 90 day ? 

General Paumer. I do not know whether all this has to go on the 
record, but I do not believe General Van Fleet ever went that far. 

Mr. Braswey. Oh, yes. 

General Paumer. General Van Fleet did not control the 90-day 
level at all. When he commanded the Eighth Army he controlled 
the 20-day level in the Eighth Army. 

Mr. Braswe.u. His position that when FECOM’s level went below 
the authorized level was that he could not use up that 20-day level. 
He always had to maintain that margin of safety, that is, to a degree. 
He had to maintain varying degrees of safety when he got down to 65. 
That was his position. I was trying to straighten up to what degree 


you dispute that. That, of course, goes to the heart of the matter. 


If you reduce it as low as 40 days there could not be any shortage 
on any standard. 

General Parmer. They ran the early days of the war at 45. We 
raised that to 60. It was 45 and 75, and we raised it to 60 and 90. 
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I think that my views are in the record pretty clearly, in the open 
testimony. 

The Cuarrman, Is there anything else? I would like to go back 
a little bit and get something in the record. Mr. Monaghan said 
something about the statistics, and General Palmer, and I said some- 
thing to you about it was not from your experience but from the 
records of the Far East Command. Anything that General Larkin 
has said is from experience, his own experience, his own knowledge, 
not from the figures handed to him, is that right ! 

General Larkin. Correct, except of course the figures on the stock 
levels. They were furnished by the Far East Command, 

The Cuamman. I wanted to be sure because General Palmer has 
been here for such a short time it is most unfair to expect him to know 
from experience what has been going on here in G—4 in the office. He 
knows what has been going on out there in the area, in the Tenth 
Corps. You have supplied what you know to have been going on as 
far as the office is concerned. 

General Larkin. Yes. 

The Cuarman. And General Reeder, you were doing the same? 

General Reever. Yes. 

The Cratrman. I thank you ever so much. I do appreciate Gen- 
eral Reeder and General Larkin coming in here and helping us very, 
very much. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Reeper. The Army Service Forces succeeded in World War 
II with the same Ordnance Corps organized virtually as it is today. 
They did not deal below, but only through the Chief of Ordnance. 
Much of the authority which was vested in General Somervell as head 
of the ASF, has been diffused in the present organization, and the 
decisions which he took very readily are now the required result of 
more than one, and often several people. 

There is definitely a more difficult job of carrying out a program 
such as the ammunition program, or of fighting a war, than he faced. 

The CuarrmMan. General Palmer, I started to ask you this. earlier. 
It is not for executive session necessarily. There seems to be some 
disagreement, perhaps controversy, between Mr. McNeil, Assistant 
Secretary, and General Decker, the Comptroller, in matters of sys- 
tems and changes that might help the situation. 

If there is such a difference, assuming that there is, and assuming 
that they are both trying to find solutions to the problems we go on 
day after day, week after week, month after month. Who should 
come up with a solution and have priority in being heard ? 

General Paumer. The Secretary of Defense certainly has the final 
say in the matter. I think, from what little I have seen in Wash- 
ington, Senator Smith, that there is a very willing spirit to solve 
problems, and a great many of the problems which existed—there 
is a constant resolution in simplification of these problems, but things 

are running easier. I observe an improvement in the time that | 
have been in Washington, and not because I have contributed to it, 
but simply because a lot of people are working with good will to reach 
adjustments on these many matters. There are, as General Reeder 
has said, too many people involved in the processes of making a 
decision. 

The Cuarmman. Who has the authority to change that? 
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General Parmer. A great deal can be done within the Department 
of Defense. 

The CuarrMan. It sounds like a military and civilian fight. 

General Patmer. No, not at all. 

General Larkrx. May I add a point? I heard Mr. McNeil’s testi- 
mony, how he could not get the intarepationt he wanted. I judge what 
he was speaking about was information from the management fund. 
As a matter of fact, the management fund that was put into effect 
in the Ordnance Department was a change from World War II and 
was directed by Mr. McNeil, and Ordnance has objected to it because 
they themselves can’t get the information that they want readily. 
All the money goes into one pot and when the items are manufactured 
one cannot tell readily whose money produced those particular items. 

The Cuarrman. How could Ordnance get that information? 

General Larxry. I say it makes it more difficult for it to get that 
information. I think General Ford can bring that out. 

The CuammMan. Because of the system ? 

General Larkry. Because of that particular system. I don’t know 
of any other change since World War II. There may have been 
some others. That is the main one that I know of, this institution 
of the present management fund. 

Mr. Ruopes. Could I ask a question on that point? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. What you are saying in other words is that not only 
does the output, that is, of the things you buy, become confused, but 
the moneys themselves? Is that true? 

General Larkin. They lose their identity. 

Mr. Ruopes. So that when you have stuff come off the end of the 
line produced, you cannot tell whether you produced it for MDA or 
who you did produce it for ¢ 

General Larkin. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Is that nota faulty bookkeeping system or account- 
ing system ¢ 

General Larkin. It is, yes. I do not believe that Ordnance should 
be blamed for that as they have been. 

The CuarrMan. Someone is to blame. 

Mr. Ruopes. They get so confused you cannot distinguish them ? 

General Larkin. That is right. 

Mr. Monocnan. I think there, General Larkin, you should point 
out some of the advantages that may have flowed from that system 
of the allocations committee. | 

The Cuarmman. I am not blaming anyone. It seems to me if it is 
accounting—and that is what I said to Mr. Rhodes when we started 
here, that I would like such and such information, and he said it will 
take them some time to get it over there. He talked with Mr. Monag- 
han and the people having charge of it, and it would take some time, 
but they will get it. I said, “What under the sun time will it take?” 
I was a bookkeeper once upon a time. I could pick that out of the 
books and put it on a piece of paper and bring it over here. I realize 
it is not that simple because it is a big, overpowering thing, yet it 
does seem to me that there ought to be a system so that you can get 
it without taking much time. 

Mr. Monaeuan. Senator Smith, I am going into this only because 
[ think it is important to a clear view of the picture. I wish General 
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Larkin would correct me if I am wrong. I believe that system to be 
tied into the allocation system by which the total munitions produc- 
tion of all funds, MSA, Army or other, is pooled and after it has been 
produced the Joint Chiefs of Staff decide, irrespective of the fund 
which produced it, who has the priority claim on the use of it. 

That is done through what is called an allocations committee of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. So that while this system—and I do not either 
defend or attack, I merely point out—has made it awkward for us, 
in answering some of the inquiries of the committee, such as how 
much of the Army appropriation has been expended because the 
Army appropriation and the MSA appropriation is all lumped to- 
gether in this fund, while it is awkward in that sense, it perhaps has 
contributed—I do not know that it has, I only suggest that it has— 
to the facility of distributing the end product to the point at whieh it is 
most needed, irrespective of the funds which purchased it, by the allo- 
cations committee. 

General Reeper. That is true. The trick is how you do it. 

Mr. Ruoves. The Joint Chiefs of Staff can pull off all ammunition, 
all output ? 

Mr. MonacHan. Precisely, and have. 

Mr. Ruopes. Without regard of where the dollars came from 
wae ig HY 
Mr. Monacuan. Precisely. 

The Cuairman. That is why I asked. It is not anybody or any- 
thing to blame except a combination of things. It seems to me that 
the Secretary of Defense or Secretary of something, or the Chief 
of something, ought to be able to get that down in simple lines. 

General Reeper. During the war the procedure followed was to 
allow the Ordnance to overobligate their appropriation by the amount 
of orders of other people, such as lend-lease, so that all obligations 
were made against the Ordnance appropriation and they were all thus 
allotted. The management fund has a bad quirk in it, in that all 
funds are not treated alike. The funds which are advanced say by 
MDAP, or by the Air Force, for the Ordnance to make a procure- 
ment for them, are obligated as of the time they are advanced to the 
management fund. 

But that is not true of the Army’s funds when they buy through 
the management fund. Those are not obligations until they go out 
on contract. 

Mr, Monacuan. Isn’t that just a difference of words? 

General Reeper. It is not a difference of words when you come to 
bookkeeping. 

Mr. Monaonan. I understand that. 

General Rexper. It is a technical end that gets you badly fouled up. 

Mr. Braswewi. General Larkin, with respect to the management 
fund, do the rules laid down by Mr. McNeil with respect to setting 
up this fund preclude a separate accounting of the moneys? Is it the 
fault of the system or the rules under the system ? 

General Larkin. There is a problem. 

Mr. Braswewi. Did he say keep it all in one pot, don’t keep separate 
Army aceounts and so forth ? 

General Larkin. When it goes into one pot, after it is manufactured 
and allocated it is charged out then to the proper account. 
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Mr. Braswe.u. It would be impossible, in other words, as the system 
s set up, to keep separate accounts for the Army ¢ 

General Larkin. It would be complicated. 

General Reeder. Suppose we buy tanks. Suppose we buy a thou- 
sand tanks for MDAP, 4,000 for ourselves, and 1,000 for Marines. 
Phat is 6,000 tanks altogether. And at the end of a quarter we have 
to say what happened. Suppose we have contracted for 3,500 tanks. 
Then under this rule the thousand for MDAP must have been a firm 
obligation. The thousand for the Marines are a firm obligation. 
Anything left over is a firm obligation against the Army fund. 

So that in each case that is the way you do it at the year end. In 
the meantime, because they cannot go through all that every time, they 
have been pro rating the obligations among the customers, saying that 
if you in this case advance me the money for a thousand tanks—and 
so far I have obligated 35, and 60 is the total program—then I am 
obligated to thirty- -five sixtieths of your tanks. So you get an imterim 
report which does not always reconcile when you sit down and do the 
thing under a hard and fast rule. 

The Cuamman. We quite often hear that thé Navy has a good 
accoumting system. We then next hear that the Air Force was some 
several years late in getting started but they are ceming up, that they 
will be all right after a while. That the Army has net even started 
on anew accounting system. What is meant by that? 

General Rerper. I am teaching comptrolling and I am a little at a 
loss to understand just what they are driving at. We put in, asa 
matter of urgency—it was a question of getting cash for ee at the 
time—a stock fund in the Quartermaster clothing, 1 year before we 
should have. It takes time in a large or ganization to educate your 
personnel so that you don’t lose : anything. That fund was put in a 
year ahead. It is now operating, and without any real difficulty that 
I know of. 

The medical paps are going into a stock fund. The medicoes 
worked out I thonght one of the shrewdest jobs that I had ever seen 
and without the help of the accountants. They made the accountants 
a little bit mad. We had put into arsenals the industrial type fund, 
and are extending it as fast as we can get the skilled people to put 
the system in. 

If you can just issue an edict and say let there be an industrial fund, 
you arrive at confusion. You have to set up books and set them up 
intelligently and train the people. Those have operated well. It 
amounts to.a cost accounting set of books except for capital life. The 
Government cannot depreciate its books as a capital investment. 

Those are operated on that. We have tremendously improved, from 
the time that I was in the Army, the calculation and refinement of our 
requirements. We have used a program system under the perform- 
ance budget by which we have a much more accurate knowledge of 
what we are schedulmg and what we are doing, what we are planning. 
Iam at a loss to understand the criticism that I have heard. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Monacuan. There are two last things. Simply that the record 
may be completely accurate, I, myself, did not know, General Larkin, 
to what extent the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller, is 
responsible for the management fund concept, because I know that 
the then Assistant Secretary of the Army participated in those dis- 
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eussions. I simply do not want the record to be inaccurate about that. 
Do you know? 

General Larkin. No, I do not. 

Mr. Monacnan. I do not know to what extent the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army concurred or to what extent the management 
concept—— 

General Larkry. He did concur. 

Mr. Monacuan. I wanted to make that clear, Madam Chairman, 
that it is not altogether a Defense edict. It may and apparently is to 
some extent a decision by the Army secretariat. 

The Cuatrrman. Both Secretary McNeil and General Decker agreed 
that there was a difference of opinion about the accounting system 
and neither was willing to give in to the other. 

Mr. Monacuan. I think that is about current problems rather than 
about the management fund, although I think there may be that 
disagreement, too. The other thing, and this may be important, it is 
my impression that there was no restriction on firing in Korea until 
October 1951. I gain that impression from the figures which General 
Clark has submitted. 

General Paumer. That is correct. I do not think it came up in 
testimony, but I am perfectly willing to indicate it in the record. 

The Cuamman. That can go into the open hearing. 

Mr. Monacuan. It is important because that may explain—again 
I do not defend, I merely want to get this straight—why it was that 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Army did not get 
into this matter until about that time. 

The Cuamman. I thought we asked that question. 

General Rereper. Could I volunteer some personal information ? 

The Carman. Just a moment. 

General Paumer. The first available supply rate was announced 
by FECOM for the Eighth Army on October 8, 1951. That was the 
first of what is generally described as rationing in these hearings. 

Mr. Ruopes. There has been no removal to date? Is that true? 

General Parmer. The available supply rate has been announced 
from time to time, depending on what they saw in the pipeline and 
available. At the present time the available supply rate coincides 
with the Department of Army day of supply in respect to everything 
except a few minor items like certain types of white phosphorus or 
illuminating shells. As far as the major ammunition is concerned, 
it is exactly the same as the Department of the Army days’ supply. 

The Cuarrman. If there is nothing more, we will recess. 

General Reever. I was in Japan and Korea about the 30th of May 
and the first of April 1951 with General Ridgway, with General Van 
Fleet and with their staffs. I heard no word of ammunition shortage 
at that time. 

Mr. Ruopes. When was this? 

General Reever. Around April 30 and May 1, 1951. One of the 
first alarms we had as to shortage of ammunition, potential if not 
actual, was when General Ford sent his staff, purely routine, to keep 
him informed of what went on, in the Far East. 

Mr. Ruopes. What is the date of that? 

General Reever. September 1951. He returned and promptly told 
us in G-4 that the people in Korea wanted to fire at rates which would 
endanger our ability to supply them. 
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Mr. Ruopes. Could you read from that? I think he made a very 

teresting comment about it in his report. I believe you have a 
quote from it. 

' General Parmer. “On 26 September 1951 General Ford, Chief of 
Ordnance, then on a staff visit to the Far East, advised the Commander 

Chief, Far East, that, (a) he had discussed the ammunition situa- 
tion With officers of the various echelons in Japan and Korea and con- 

red that the requirement of an ample supply of ammunition is a 
real one. 

“(b) He found that the Eighth Army was asking for expenditure 
rates considerably higher than those approved by the Department of 
the Army, that the Department of the Army, on the other hand, had 
advised that the augmented levels requested by the Far East Command 
could not be supported with respect to the major proportion of ammu- 
‘ition items. 

“(c) The situation could only be improved by accelerated produc- 
tion and that intensive efforts would be exerted to this end. He had 
noted a misunderstanding in the Eighth Army as to improved ammu- 
nition supply rates.” 

Mr. Ruopres. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p. m. the subcommittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Friday, April 17, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 17, 1953 


Unttep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICEs, 
PREPAREDNESS SurcoMMirTree No, 2, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:09 a, m., 
in room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith, 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith (chairman), Hendrickson, and Kefauver. 

Also present: Fred Rhodes, chief counsel; Philip K. Allen, chief 
lerk; and T. Edward Braswell, Jr., of the committee staff. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. It is with re- 
vret. that Senator Byrd cannot be here this morning. He has been so 
nterested throughout the hearings. He has had to leave for home be- 
cause of illness in the family and will not be able to be in today, and 
wanted to express his regrets, General. 

Chis morning and again this afternoon we will hear from Gen. E. L. 
Ford, Chief of Ordnance, whom I will further introduce later in my 
remarks. General Ford is here as the last of three witnesses who have 
been selected by the De ‘partment of the Army to come before us to 
present the problems which the Army has faced in dealing with the 
shortage of ammunition. I want to state at this time that the Chair 
has been most impressed with the objectivity of the witnesses, and 
to present the personal estimate that they have been most helpful. 

As might be expected, we have discovered additional differences of 
opinion as to “how much is enough, or what constitutes a shortage.” 
General Palmer testifying in the role of a field commander, indicated 
in area of disagreement with General Van Fleet by stating that he 
thought General Van Fleet’s statements to the committee were “too 
sweeping.” I want to state that there may be room for that kind of 
difference of opinion, but there is not any room for the argument that 
no shortage of ammunition existed. 

This point has been seennenes beyond any argument. It may be 
argued that there were bright and dark Gays on the ammunition supply 
problem. I take this to mean that there was something basically 
wrong, and that since there was something wrong it can be fairly de- 
scribed—in the aggregate—as a shortage . of ammunition. I do not 
think we can allow ourselves to be diverted from the fact of a short- 
age—to arguments of the effect of the shortage. The former is estab- 
lished; the latter can be argued. 
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I want to state at this time that there has been a major amount of 
confusion in the record due to the fact that witnesses describe the 
same set of facts by using different means of comparison. At one 
time a matter will be described or covered in a chart which measures 
the problem in units of dollars. The next chart or description maj 
cover the same problem, but the comparison will be treated in terms 
of rounds of ammunition. The next time the comparison will be in 
tons of ammunition. 

I point this out to show to the public that each person seems to be 
measuring the problem with a different sort of yardstick. At times 
we find ourselves trying to draw comparisons or to arrive at a con 
clusion which we cannot reach since we have been asked to add things 
up in a manner similar to adding apples and pears. 

I realize that this is not something that we are going to be able 
to clear up this morning. It is going to require a great deal of back- 
checking by our staff with the Devattnent of the Army, which has 
furnished the committee with the data. 

Today we want to go into complete detail into the matter of the 
organization and functioning of the Ordnance Corps. We want to 
know what its problems are in all fields that have affected the am- 
munition program. We want to know what personnel difficulties 
Ordnance has had; we desire to hear of the production bottlenecks 
that have been met; we are most anxious, and for emphasis I restate— 
we are exceedingly curious to know why it was that there were always 
sizable unexpended or rather unobligated balances at times when 
production schedules were not being met. 

We want to hear what effect was had from resorting to the use of 
new producers who had never participated in the production of am- 
munition, if this was a factor. We have been told that there is no 
difference of the internal organization of Ordnance than under the 
Services of Supply, which was headed up by General Somervell. 
We would like to know why it is that we have evidence that Ordnance 
functioned more smoothly under General Somervell’s guidance than 
it does today. These and many other questions should be answered 
by today’s session. 

I would like to introduce a statement into the record at this time 
giving the background of General Ford, who graduated from the 
United States Military Academy in April 1917. 

(The statement follows: ) 


General Ford was born December 2, 1892, at Milford, Conn. He attended the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, graduating April 20, 1917. 
Among other numerous military assignments, he was sent to Puerto Rico in 
1919 to assume command of the coast defenses of San Juan. 

He entered the Ordnance School in 1926; other schools he has attended since 
that time are the Ordnance Specialist’s School, 1928, the Army Industrial College, 
1951, and the Command and General Staff School graduating in 1934. Since 
1926, his assignments have been ones of increasing responsibility in the Ord 
nance Corps. 

In 1942, he went to the Buropean theater of operations; in 1943 he was desiz- 
nated chief of staff, headquarters, North African theater of operations. He 
returned to this country in 1944 as Chief of the Stock Control Branch, Field 
Services Division, Office of the Chief of Ordnance, following which he became 
Chief of the Reclamation and Maintenance Branch, Field Services Division 
In July 1946, he became Chief of Ordnance of the United States Forces in the 
European Theater. 
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General Ford returned to the United States in June 1948, and was desig- 
pated commanding general of Aberdeen Proving Ground, 

In August 1949, he was appointed Chief of Ordnance of the United States 
Army. 

The Cuatrman. General Ford, we are happy to have you come 
before us and we know that you will follow the excellent example of 
frankness which has been set, and that you will give us the benefit of 
yout knowledge and experience in this complex field. 

General Ford, you may begin by reading your statement into the 
rec ord. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. E. L. FORD, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, ACCOMPANIED BY COL. J. B. 
MEDARIS, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 


General Forp. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Madam Chairman and members of the committee, as Chief of 
Ordnance I have always felt that of my various responsibilities ncne 
is more important than the very crucial field of ammunition in which 
ins subcommittee is particularly interested at this time. 


IMPACT OF KOREA 


Within a few hours after the outbreak in Korea, Army Ordnance, 
as part of the Army team, went into action. To illustrate to this com- 
mittee the tremendous impact of that unforeseen event, here are a 
few examples of the actions taken by Ordnance with respect to am- 
munition and the results achieved by Ordnance acting in concert with 
American industry, in the first 6 months after that outbreak : 

(1) Nearly 350,000 tons of ammunition (over 90 percent of which 
was artillery ammunition) were shipped from stocks to Korea to 
augment supplies in the theater. 

(2) Renovation of ammunition stocks on hand was expedited in 
18 plants and pushed to the limit to help fill the production-lead-time 
gap. 

(3) The Ordnance Ammunition Center was established as the field 
command headquarters to direct the Ordnance ammunition produc- 
tion; at the same time initial orders were placed rapidly with industry 
for new production of ammunition and components. 

(4) Action was initiated to put into operation 17 powder, explosive, 
loading, and assembly plants for the production of new ammunition. 

(5) Authority to take quick and decisive action was delegated to tield 
commands to the extent delegated to me, together with instructions 
necessary to guide and control field actions. 

(6) 8,000 civil-service personnel were recruited and trained as the 
first increment to handle the rapidly expanding procurement, reno- 
vation, and manufacture of ammunition. 


ORDNANCE RESPONSIBILITIES 


These actions included some of the essential steps preceding the pro- 
curement and production of ammunition. In discharging the respon- 
sibility for procurement and production, I must act in accordance with 
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law and regulations, and within the limitations of the authority del- 
egated to me. To acquaint this subeommittee with what has been 
achieved by Ordnance and industry in the procurement and produc- 
tion of ammunition, I will attempt to present some of the more im- 
portant problems encountered and the actions taken to resolve them. 

First, however, I would like to review the broad aspects of the 
ammunition procurement and production within the scope of my au- 
thority and responsibility. This is a complex subject. The field was 
covered in a general way in a statement made to the full committee 
on March 10, 1953 by Colonel Medaris of my office. 

At this time, I will not attempt to cover minutely many aspects 
that involve extensive detail. Should you care to explore any par- 


ticular phase more in detail, the necessary information will be made 
available to the committee. 


ORDNANOE ORGANIZATION 


The Army Ordnance organization involved in the task of ammu- 
nition procurement and production includes: 

(1) A substantial segment of my Washington office, which man- 
ages the program. 

(2) An ammunition field headquarters called the Ordnance Ammu- 
nition Center, at Joliet, Ill., which is charged with the responsibility 
for the major portion of the procurement of ammunition components 
and the reassembly into finished ammunition. 

(3) A small-arms ammunition center at St. Louis, Mo., which han- 
dies that part of procurement involving small-caliber ammunition. 

(4) Fourteen ordnance procurement districts in key industrial cen- 
ters of the United States. 

(5) Two arsenals, 1 at Dover, N. J., known as the Picatinny Arsenal, 
and 1 in Philadelphia, known as the Frankford Arsenal. ‘These two 
arsenals are the peacetime custodians of engineering know-how in 
ammunition production and during times such as the present, furnish 
technical advice and assistance throughout the ammunition produc- 
tion area. 

In 1950, at the beginning of Korea, the ammunition procurement 
organization of the Ordnance Ammunition Center and the ordnance 
procurement districts were staffed with approximately 21 military 
personnel and 263 civil-service employees. Today, there are 127 mili- 
tary personnel and 6,200 civil-service employees in those same organi- 

zations devoted to that activity. This buildup was accomplished 
during a period of peak employment in this country. 


PROVEN METHOD OF AMMUNITION PROCUREMENT 


The Ordnance method of ammunition procurement was developed 
before World War II, and after careful examination, was officially 
approved on the 23d of July 1940, by Mr. Henry L. Stimson, then 
Secretary of War. With minor refinements it proved effective 
throughout the war period. 

Our system of operation of Government-owned, contractor-operated 
powder, explosive, loading, and assembly plants was commented upon 
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most favorably in 1944 by the Honorable Albert J. Engel, who was 
a one-man investigating committee for the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. ; 

In general, our ammunition procurement system provides for the 
manuracture of powder and explosives in Government-owned plants 
operated by contract with industry; distribution throughout the ap- 
propriate type of American industry of direct contracts for the manu- 
facture of all nonhazardous components; and the final assembly ito 
finished ammunition in Government-owned loading and assembly 
plants, most of which are also operated by private industrial com- 
panies under contracts with Army Ordnance. 

Since we use the term often, I would like to explain that our loading 
plants perform the hazardous tasks of assembling the explosives and 
propellant powders into the various ammunition wr en and as- 
conibitiig these various parts into a finished round of ammunition. 





MANY NOTED CIVILIAN ADVISERS 


In all of our Ordnance operations we have always been conscious of 
the importance of seekmg the best civilian advice and criticism to 
keep our ways of doing our work efficient and up-to-date. To this end 
our organization and plan of procurement were examined at my invi- 
tation on August 16, 1950, by a group of distinguished industrialists 
including the Honorable Bernard Baruch; Mr. Benjamin Fairless, 
president of United States Steel Corp.; Mr. C. H. Greenewalt, presi- 
dent of du Pont; Mr. K. T. Keller, the president of the Chrysler Corp. ; 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, the president of the General Electric Co.; and 
Mr. John Slezak, president of the Turner Brass Works. 

Again in August 1952, at my invitation the Ordnance Advisory 
Committee, which I have, which has been of great assistance, reviewed 
my organization and system for procurement and production. This 
advisory committee consists of : Mr. Harvey C. Knowles, vice president 
of Procter & Gamble Co.; Mr. Ernest W. Pittman, former presi- 
dent of Interchemical Corp.; Mr. C. Jared Ingersoll, chairman of the 
board of the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad Co.; Mr. Martin H. 
Kisemhart, chairman of the board of Bausch & Lombe Optical Co.; 
and Mr. Stanley C. Hope, president of Esso Standard Oil Co. 

On various occasions during this critical period, particularly in the 
spring of 1951, and in January of 1952, we met with a group of advis- 
ers whom we call our Purchase Policy Council. This council, in addi- 
tion to the principal members of my own staff, include: Mr. Irving A. 
Duffy, vice nvenident. Fort Motor Co.; Mr. E. T. Gushee, vice president 
of the Detroit Edison Co.; Mr. Robert Downie, president of the Peo- 
ples First National Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh; and other impor- 
tant members of the financial and industrial community. 

In addition to those'whom I have mentioned specifically, Ordnance 
has a very important group of advisers by reason of having outstand- 
ing citizens serving as civilian chiefs of 11 of my district offices. Most 
of these civilian district chiefs also have advisory boards, composed of 
outstanding citizens of the community. 

With these various groups of advisers, Ordnance has explored many 
of the problems of ammunition procurement and production, including 
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our organization and methods. We have received from these groups 
valuable suggestions and assistance, and as a result some important 
improvements in our organization for procurement have been made. 
In general, I have had confirmed in my mind the soundness of our 
organization and the efficiency of our methods. 

To acquaint you with the extent to which we avail ourselves of the 
knowledge and experience of many people, I am making available 


to the subcommittee a full list of these outstanding and patriotic 
citizens. 


ORDNANCE COMPUTES QUANTITIES AS DIRECTED 


The process leading up to the procurement of ammunition begins 
with operations plans prepared by the Army General Staff. The 
process, guidelines, computations, and reviews required to translate 
these operational plans into requirements for troop use and reserves, 
thence to the preparation of a budget for presentation to the Con- 
gress have been explained to this committee by other witnesses. [ 
desire at this time to make it clear that Ordnance is responsible for 
furnishing cost estimates and for the computation of quantities of 


items strictly in accordance with the plans and guide lines established 
by higher authority. 


TRANSLATING BUDGETS INTO PROCUREMENT AUTHORITIES 


After the Congress passes an appropriation act and funds are made 
available to the Army it is then legally possible to enter into con- 
tractual procedures involving the expenditure of these funds. This 
does not mean, however, that Ordnance is free to obligate these funds. 

At the time the money actually becomes available to th» Army, 
and in accordance with established guidelines, a detailed | isting is 
prepared covering those specific items and types of ammunit on to be 
procured. 

Only upon approval by higher authority of such a specific list for 
procurement is the money made available to Ordnance authorized for 
obligation and expenditure. These specific lists are known as “ap- 
proved programs”. 


MONEY AND ORDERS RECEIVED IN MANY INCREMENTS 


I believe that it is equally important to understand that all of the 
money approved for the procurement of ammunition in any fiscal year 
does not come to Ordnance at one time. Throughout the fiscal year 
additions to the program are continually being passed to Ordnance, 
each of which requires new procurement actions. These additional 
moneys and programs come from several sources: 

(1) In recent years there has been a considerable amount of money 
placed in ammunition production for military assistance to foreign 
countries, 

(2) Army Ordnance produces many items of ammunition for the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and the Air Force, orders for the procurement 
of which come from those services at various times throughout the 
year. 
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(3) On several occasions, the Army has reprogramed to ammuni- 


tion procurement, funds originally allocated to other items. 


(4) In addition, money resulting from savings is constantly fed 


back into the ammunition program. Since the start of volume pro- 
curement we have been able to lower steadily the actual cost of most 
ammunition. For example, the cost of ammunition per ton in 1951 
was $1,526, in 1952 was reduced to $1,308, and so far in 1953 is down 
to approximately $1,272 per ton. Savings effected by these lowered 
costs are reported to the Army for reprograming and approval is 


requested for the purchase of additional quantities of the most needed 
types of ammunition. 
(5) An additional source of funds for the ammunition program is 


by reimbursement for transfers from stock. The money representing 


the value of these transfers goes to the credit of the Army and may be 
used for additional procurement, when so approved by higher author- 


ity and transmitted to Ordnance. 
ADVANCE PROCUREMENT ACTION 


Upon receipt of authority and money to procure a specific quantity 
of ammunition, my organization starts the actual procurement job. 
Whenever we are reasonably certain of the items and quantities that 
will be approved, I direct my organization to begin initial procure- 
ment action before actual approval and money is received. The de- 
gree to which Ordnance has moved rapidly—and frequently well in 
advance of the receipt of funds—to transmit procurement actions to 
the Ordnance ammunition center and the arsenals will be made evident 
to you in a moment. 


SCHEDULING OF COMPONENTS KEY TO EFFICIENCY 


My field headquarters must at this point perform the most important 
operation of computing, against the quantities of finished ammunition 
items to be manufactured, the quantity of each component to be placed 
under contract with industry, and the required schedule of ne tng 
This grouping and scheduling operation 1s essential to provide flexi- 
bility in production and economy in procurement. Schedules of re- 
quirements for ammunition components having been prepared, the 
actual job of placing these requirements under contract with industry 


is launched. 
ORDNANCE DISTRICTS HAVE CONTRACTING JOB 


The locating of suitable, qualified manufacturers to produce the 
hundreds of different components in the ammunition program, the 
negotiation of contracts with those manufacturers, and the accept- 
ance of full responsibility for the legality and correctness of the pro- 
curement process is part of the important work that I have assigned to 
the Ordnance procurement districts. To give the committee some idea 
of the magnitude and complexity of this task, I should like to make 
available to the committee this set of regulations which control our 
contracting activities and the relations between our contracting officers 
and the producers of our ammunition. 
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Only when a firm agreement has been made, binding both the Gov- 
ernment and the contractor, does Ordnance consider the money legally 
obligated. The complexity of Government contracts and the sub- 
stantial amounts of money involved cause both parties to exercise great 


care before an agreement can be finally concluded by a signed docu- 
ment. 


REACTIVATION OF AN AMMUNITION INDUSTRY 


In 1950 there was no ammunition industry for the production of 
metal components. Our reserve plants for the production of powder 
and explosives, and for the loading and assembly of finished ammuni- 
tion were far from being in a state of immediate readiness for produc- 
tion. The reestablishment of an ammunition industry meant bring- 
ing new producers into the program, which naturally introduced 
additional complications and factors of delay. 


MUCH PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT REQUIRED 





Maximum effort has been devoted to encouraging contractors to 
finance, through private or commercial sources, the expansion of facil 
ities and purchase of production equipment necessary for the manu- 
facturer of ammunition. Since ammunition components are in no 
sense standard commercial products, and since no contractor could be 
assured that the ammunition production program would continue for 
any considerable time, it has, in most cases, been necessary to supply 
Government-furnished equipment to our contractors. 

To date, we have invested approximately $900 million in facilities 
and production equipment for the manufacture of ammunition. Of 
this amount, $667 million has been committed to the reactivation, re- 
habilite ation, and equipping of Government-owned plants, while the 
balance is invested in facilities and equipment for use by private 
industry in the manufacture of metal components for ammunition. 

The majority of these expansions were financed from funds known 
as expediting production, controlled by the Under Secretary of the 
Army, and made available to Ordnance only after submission of 
project requests for approval by the Under Seeretary. 
AUTHORITY DELEGATED TO FIELD COMMANDS 
During this important period when our ability to select contractors 
and bring in new producers with rapidity was of primary importance, 
I delegated to my field commands every authority which I was per- 
mitted to delegate. In spite of this, we encountered many contract- 
ing delays of an administrative nature that were resolved only after 

carrying individual cases to higher authority for decision and 
approval. 

I realize that conditions may not have favored the introduction of 
many methods and delegations of authority usually associated with 
all-out mobilization. Nevertheless, it is a fact that these administra- 
tive requirements limited the speed with which we could enter into 
contracts and obligate funds. 
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CONTRAOTS AWARDED IN AVERAGE OF 1138 DAYS 


I feel strongly that my organization has a good record for the com- 
mitment and obligation of funds in view of the many laws, regula- 
tions, and procedures that govern and control our actions in this area. 

To illustrate our accomplishments in this field, this chart shows the 
flow of funds for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 into the Ordnance 
Corps for ammunition procurement and into contracts for the produc- 
tion of ammunition. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 
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General Forp. The chart shows all the money available to Ordnance 
for authorized procurement of ammunition received from any source 
during this period. To show you the source of the funds this red 
and black line is charted in two colors. The dotted red portion of the 
line represents authorized procurement backed by Army funds. The 
solid black portion of the line shows procurement authorized by orders 
placed with us by other customers and backed with their money. 

The chart indicates clearly that orders are received in increments 
of varying size throughout the year. Each step upward represents 
additional orders. Each drop downward indicates the withdrawal of 
money or orders from the system. 

This doted blank line indicates the commitment of orders to Ord- 
nance field agencies. You will note that during fiscal years 1951 and 
1952, Ordnance committed orders to field agencies generally well in 
advance of full authorization for procurement from higher authority. 
The heavy broken back line shows the net dollars placed on contracts 
for the production of ammunition. You will note on the chart during 
the first 6 months of fiscal year 1952 a shaded area. This area repre- 
sents the difference between contracts actually placed during this 
period, and the obligations which we oflicially chow on our books. 

he difference amounts to about $350 million from prior year funds 
which was obligated and returned to Army for reprograming. This 
return was made possible by savings, and by the cancellation of cer- 
tain approved projects for the production of new items which turned 
out to be not ready for production at that time. 

Examination of the cert for the entire period shows that from the 
day that Ordnance is directed to proceed with approved and funded 
ammunition procurement, my organization has located competent 
contractors, negotiated terms, and awarded contracts in an average 
of 113 days. 

The summary analysis sheet supporting this chart shows in detail 
the flow of funds into and within the ammunition procurement system 
since the beginning of Korea. 


PRODUCTION LEAD TIME 





INDUSTRY’S JOB 






I would like now to discuss production lead time, a most important 
subject and one in which I know this committee has great interest. 
I want to emphasize that production lead time begins with the award 
of the contract to industry and not before. 

In carrying out its ammunition production job, industry encountered 
many difficulties and many problems. The Army Ordnance organiza- 
tion maintained constant contact in order to lend to any contractor 
all the assistance that could peeeey be given to him in complying 
with his contract. The major job, however, was in the hands of our 
contractors, aided by the national agencies established to control the 
Nation’s resources. I would like to tell you about some of the prob- 
lems experienced by our contractors in getting into production. 

In the early stages of the ammunition program, and particularly 
during early 1951, we and our contractors felt that we were faced 
with an all-out emergency and that we would have available all of 
the resources and priorities that go with such an emergency. Based 


on this impression, we and our contractors greatly underestimated 
production lead time. 
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MACHINE TOOLS KEY TO PRODUCTION BY INDUSTRY 


Machine tools are the key to getting into production. The machine- 
tool builders had not in early 1951 felt the full impact of defense pro- 
duction requirements. Contractors, accepting as valid the optimistic 
delivery promises given them by the machine-tool producers, and also 
believing that immediate emergency procedures and priorities would 
be available to them, estimated that they could install these facilities 
and get into production in a few brief months. Ordnance, likewise 
thinking i in terms of emergency action and overriding priorities, ac- 
cepted the contractors’ est imated schedules. 

Conditions did not develop as anticipated. Machine-tool deliveries 
were badly delayed. Contractors encountered all of the obstacles 
that are inherent in attempting to expand rapidly in an economy 
already operating at a very high level. As a result, new producers 
required almost twice as long to get into production as they had 
anticipated, Even after first production began, machine-tool and 
material problems impeded rapid acceleration to full production. 
Che difference between the original estimates and actual achievements 
has come to be known as slippage. 

During that early period we were Joath to accept the full impact 
of conditions as they developed. We rescheduled production more 
than once, each time reflecting the difficulties encountered, but still 
with a certain unwillingness to accept the fact that conditions would 
not improve. We knew our contractors were doing their best, and 
we had confidence in them. 

Our last general rescheduling took place right after the steel strike 
of last summer. By that time sufficient experience had been gained 
to warrant a new approach to the all-important problem of ‘sehed- 
uling and as a result we established average production lead times 
which we felt could be inuproved only under exceptional circumstances. 


EXPERLENCE DICTATES PRESENT SCHEDULES 


We had learned that without a major change in the conditions 
governing this preproduction period, a new produc er of an important 
ammunition component, who needed to acquire and install substantial 
production equipment, would only begin his first small production 
about 12 months after the contract had been confirmed. We also 
learned that a contractor must be provided with an additional 
continuation order at least 4 months before he finishes production 
of his current orders, in order to plan and secure essential materials 
and keep a trained work force. After production of the shell or car- 
tridge case by the contractor, we still need 2 months for the cycle of 
shipment, loading, assembly, and acceptance testing before the fin- 
ished ammunition is produced. It is clear to us, there fore, that con- 
tinuation orders must be placed with our metal-parts producers at 
least 6 months before we produce the last of our previously scheduled 
quantities of complete rounds of loaded ammunition. 


MACHINE-TOOL PROBLEMS LMPEDE PRODUCTION 


Returning fora 1iioment to'some of the special difficulties which 
hindered our contractors and impeded the rapid beginning of pro- 
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duction, I would like to mention in more detail the need for machine 
tools and production equipment. 

In 1950 we had some reserve machine tools in storage, other than 
those installed in standby plants, which had been retained after World 
War II. Due to the disposal regulations in effect after the last war, 
and other actions affecting the tools which could be retained, this re- 
serve did not in any case leave a complete line of tools for the produc- 
tion of any one item of artillery ammunition. Most of the tools in 
reserve had hard wear during the last war and required extensive 
rebuilding before being put in service. Asa result, although we were 
able to ease the strain on the machine tool industry by making these 
tools available to our contractors, production could stil] not begin until 
the gaps were filled and new tools secured to complete the line. 

In addition to the difficulties affecting the procurement of all ma- 
chine tools, important types of heavy tools, such as the large presses 
used in cartridge case lines, require a minimum of 10 months to build, 
thus emphasizing in still another way the lead time required by 
ammunition producers. 


EARLY PRIORITIES AND CONTROLS INADEQUATE 


For many months after the outbreak in Korea, there was no priority 
system for regulating the delivery of metalworking machine tools. 

ur contractors, after receiving optimistic promises of delivery from 
machine tool builders, encountered one setback after another on the 
order boards. As late as June 1951 the machine tool industry was 
still complaining vehemently about the confusion regarding price 
ceilings, lack of priorities for materials, financing difficulties, and 
manpower troubles. It was not until July 9, 1951, that the first di- 
rected priority actions were applied to machine tools. 

Also during this period, ammunition did not enjoy a special priority 
position over other Defense materiel. In fact, it was not until Decem- 
ber 1951 that any portion of the ammunition program received special 
priority recognition outside of the Army. At that time seven types of 
artillery ammunition were placed in a special emergency category. 

Similar, although less controlling, difficulties were encountered in 
securing adequate quantities of the special materials required for the 
manufacture of ammunition. An effective controlled-materials plan 
was not in operation until July 1951, and did not operate to assure all 
needed materials for ammunition until some time after that. The dif- 
ferent types of steel and other metals required for the ammunition 
program, and the scheduling of our requirements by NPA, dislocated 
the normal channels used by our contractors for securing materials, 
and created many situations requiring emergency action. Our con- 
tractors had no more than glimpsed a solution to these material prob- 
lems when they were hit by the steel strike, which naturally disrupted 
all normal supply channels. Ordnance stepped in and transferred 
steel to producers of the most critical items. 

I could add many details but to save the time of the committee I 
am making available an amplified analysis of the machine tool and 
material problems for your further consideration. 

I am emphasizing the machine-tool problem because tools create 
the major problem in setting up new facilities and getting production 
started and because the diffien ties encountered by our contractors in 
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that field were the major impediment to earlier production from initial 
orders. 
PRODUCTION LEAD TIME ANALYZED 


So far I have discussed lead time only as applied to the contractors 
producing important metal components of ammunition, such as pro- 
jectiles, cartridge cases, and fuses, The production of a finished empty 
shell is not, however, the end of the story. There is still much to do 
before we have a round of finished ammunition. However, before 
leaving the field of metal component manufacture I should like to 
present a chart to illustrate the lead-time period in detail, as it applied 
to producers of the type of components which I have mentioned. 

(The chart referred to appears on opposite page. ) 

General Forp. This chart was not prepared by my organization, but 
by Mead-Carney & Co., of New York City—a group of recognized 
industrial-engineering specialists. 

Senator Henprickson. Madam Chairman, before we go on to the 
next chart, I wonder if I might ask a question. 

The CuatmMan. Certainly. 

Senator Henprickson. I direct your attention to the second blank 
column. Would the colonel explain that to the committee ¢ 

Colonel Meparis. This represents the funds available for ammuni- 
tion for the Army. This portion of it represents the funds, the total 
funds available directly from appropriations. 

This portion, the funds that have come from the replacing fund, so 
to speak, that were mentioned by General Ford, and this portion the 
funds that have been taken from other programs other than ammuni- 
tion, but within the Army, and diverted to the production of ammuni- 


tion. 
Senator Henprickson. So that from all sources, you would have 


ample funds? 

Colonel Meparis. From all sources we have this quantity of funds 
for Army ammunition. The difference between the two columns 
is that here we have added the funds given to us by other customers 
for the production of ammunition for their account. 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you very much. 

General Forp. This chart, which was prepared by the Mead-Carney 
& Co., of New York City, presents their Dodie as to the fundamental 
and inescapable elements that governed the sroduction lead time en- 
countered by new producers in setting up their plants to produce these 
more important metal components. 

This chart illustrates by these strips on a time scale, the various 
actions and preparations required to set up a plant for volume pro- 
duction of a reasonably difficult metal component of ammunition, 
such as the empty projectile for medium and heavy artillery. 

There are many things to be done, as you see. Every effort was 
made to carry on these varied actions simultaneously, but this is not 
always possible; for example, the installation of a machine tool must 

wait until the tool is received. 

Not all equipment arrives at once, but our contractors did not wait 
for everything before first attempts at production. As soon as the 
plant received one of each type of equipment required, the manufac- 
turer turned out a small trial quantity, known as a pilot lot. 
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These first lots from new producers must be thoroughly inspected 
and tested, for errors left to stand at this point will cause the produc- 
tion of bad shells or cases, representing wasted time and money. 

Often the first small lot was almost but not quite up to the exacting 
standards for safe and efficient ammunition, and changes and adjust- 
ment in tooling were required before the production line could be 
started up in earnest. 

The first regular production lot is watched most carefully. If it is 
good, it means that tools and methods are satisfactory and the con- 
tractor can begin to reach for volume production. 

At this point the contractor was still a long way from being able 
to turn out the full expected capacity of the line. Machines and 
equipment were still commg in, being installed, tooled, and tested. 

More workers had to be hired and trained to efficient performance. 
Finally, on an average of 18 months after the award, he was able to 
produce the expected quantity from a single shift, and was om his way 
toward capacity output. 


PROFESSIONAL CONSULTANTS CONFIRM LEAD TIME 


Along with this chart I would like to read into the record this letter 
from the Mead-C arney Co., stating clearly their professional opinion 
with respect to lead time for ammunition production during this 
emergency. 

(The letter is as follows :) 

Marcu 25, 1953. 
Maj. Gen. E. L. Forp, 
Chief of Ordnance, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. 0. 

Dear Siz: We are submitting herewith a chart indicating activation and pro- 
duction lead times for the production of heavy artillery ammunition. 

It is our opinion that the lead time as shown on this chart, namely, a require- 
ment of 12 months from the signing of a contract to the production of a pilot 
lot and a period of 18 months from the signing of a contract to full one shift 
production represents normal average requirements for this type of industry. 

It is probably true that under certain unusual conditions this period might be 
somewhat compressed, but such a reduction of time required would, in our 
opinion, be the exception rather than the rule. 

We base the above opinions not only upon our knowledge of time requirements 
necessary to activate many types of industrial operations, but also upon the 
results of our eoncurrent survey of ammunition component manufacturers. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrap-Carney & Co., INc. 
CoLWELL J. Carney, President. 


General Forp. These facts support and confirm our own conclu- 
sions. There were exceptions to the average periods shown, and im- 
provement is always possible for a few plants if brought along under 
the highest priority. 

However, the 12- to 18-month period for establishing production at 
a substantial rate has held good for the most important and highest 
dollar-value metal components of ammunition. 


SAFE AND EFFECTIVE AMMUNITION 


Returning now to the fact that the production of the projectile 
does not mean finished ammunition, I would like to bring out some 
of the special factors in the production of safe, efficient ammunition 
that control our procedures from this point on. 
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Ammunition is a death-dealing commodity. Our first responsibility 
is to the American soldier. We must be absolutely sure that ammuni 
tion is safe to handle, safe to ship, move, and even to drop accidentally ; 
that it will still be safe and dependable after long exposure to wind 
and rain, heat or cold, and yet be certain that it will function surely 
and effectively at the precise instant the soldier wants it to. 


TEST-—-INSPECT—AND TEST AGAIN 


That is a big responsibility; to be absolutely certain, we cannot 
overlook any of the many operations that go into the making of the 
final product. 

Every component must be rigidly inspected during and after manu 
facture, and finally tested the hard way—by actually firing samples 
selected at regular intervals and assembled with standard components 
previously tested and selected for the purpose. 

Samples of cartridge cases and projectiles taken at the contractor's 
plant are shipped to our proving grounds and tested by actual firing. 
Satisfactory tests of these samples permits shipment of the manufac. 
turer’s lot to the loading and saneahis plants. 

At each step of the loading and assembly process certain samples 
must be test fired. That means test firing each lot of loaded fuzes, 
boosters, and primers. Each lot of powder must be carefully tested 
in order to establish the exact quantity needed to secure the precise 
standard velocity, and thus the accuracy required to hit the target. 

Finally, samples from each lot of finished ammunition must be 
test fired at regular temperatures, and at, extremes of heat and 
cold, before it is turned into distribution channels with our stamp of 
final approval. 

This careful step-by-step inspection and testing has paid off. We 
have the safest to handle and use, the most accurate, most effective, 
and most dependable ammunition in the world. But the process takes 
time. Even with most expeditious handling, this cycle of testing, 
shipment, loading and assembly, testing, and final release consumes 
about 2 months more, added to the production lead time for the metal 
components, 


LEAD TIME IS HARD FACT CONTROLLING DELIVERIES 


This matter of lead time is the hard fact of life that controls the 
deliveries and, therefore, the expenditure of funds devoted to the 
production of ammunition. 

In every war it has been the same, and every military man and 
industrialist in the production field has had to contend with a general 
unwillingness to recognize the fact that complicated military items 
cannot be produced overnight by industry previously devoted to other 
types of manufacture. 

The importance of lead time in its influence on rate of expenditure 
of funds—or production—becomes apparent when it is realized that 
during fiscal year 1951 over 90 percent of the dollar value of ammu- 
nition orders placed went to contractors who required either new 
facilities, production equipment, or the rehabilitation and reactiva- 
tion of Government-owned plants before commencing production. For 
1952 the proportion was about 60 percent. 
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To keep pace with the steadily increasing needs for ammunition we 
are still bringing in new producers who will not reach substantial 
production until 18 months from now. With the most expeditious 
action in placing contracts, with the best efforts on the part of indus- 
try, and every possible assistance from Ordnance, it takes about 30 
months—2'¥4 years—from the date of availability of funds to com- 
pletely liquidate, by deliveries and expenditure, the money committed 
to a new producer on a first order for reasonable quantities of an 
important ammunition item. 

This time schedule changes gradually as a greater percentage of 
continuity orders can be placed with going producers. At best, how- 
ever, a normal 1-year production run requires 21 months to completely 
liquidate the contract, since funds must be available to Ordnance for 
the new order, on the average, 9 months before production ends on the 
previous order. 


LEAD TIME DEMANDS LARGE ORDERS EARLY 


These are the cold facts with respect to the rate at which produc- 
tion can be secured when started virtually from zero, as was the case 
in the present emergency. 

The quantity of ammunition that can be produced depends, of 
course, on the amount of money put into the ammunition program, 
and when it is put there. If very large sums had been allocated to 
ammunition production shortly after the Korean outbreak instead 
of in inerements throughout the 2 years, initial production may not 
have started sooner, but the number of producers and the total pro- 
duction could have been proportionately greater. 

Comparison with the period 1941-43 under the mobilization con- 
ditions of all-out war will show this very clearly. In no year of that 
war were production goals fully achieved. Yet because the goals were 
higher, the total production was higher. 


EXPENDITURES OF SCHEDULD 


In the light of these facts, this curve showing expenditures, which, 
of course, means production, which I now put over the chart showing 
our obligation of funds by award of contract, represents good achieve- 
ment. You will note that total expenditures by the end of this month 
exceed the total of $2.9 billion available for ammunition procurement 
during fiscal year 1951. 

There is a slight increase in the total lead time when new large 
amounts of money have been made available for ammunition procure- 
ment, but the general position improves as we are able to place con- 
tinuity orders with going producers, provided new money is available 
far enough in advance to maintain the rate of production. 


SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENT 


In spite of many complex problems and some unfortunate delays 
which are easy to evaluate after-the-fact, the combined efforts of 
industry and Army Ordnance have achieved a rate of increase in 
ammunition production that compares favorably with the past per- 
formances in the same field. We have greatly improved the quality 
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and the safety standards of our ammunition over World War II pro- 
duction. 

There is substantial capacity in production today and new facilities 
are still being brought into production. Production rates for the 
most important types of ammunition—those that have been short in 
every war—are mounting every month. 

These achievements have been accomplished in full accord with the 
laws and regulations governing procurement during this limited 
emergency. The output of the ammunition production lines is being 
distributed in accordance with priorities and allocations set by the 
established authorities. 

I do not mean to say that I am satisfied, or that no mistakes were 
made. Ina program of this size and complexity it is inevitable that 
there will be some errors—errors that are easy to evaluate after the 
fact. 

For example, had we been able to appreciate fully in advance the 
problem that occurred in the production of 105-millimeter steel car- 
tridge cases, due to technical difficulties, we certainly would have 
expedited our program for the recovery and reuse of fired cases. 

I consider ammunition to be the most essential of the munitions of 
war, and the one most susceptible to unpredictable changes in ‘re- 
quirements. I feel that the only successful philosophy, ‘as applied to 
production.and. to reserves of ammunition, is'that we must have “too 
much too soon” rather than attempt to meet requirements by a piece- 
meal approach. 

Army Ordnance will continue to exert its strongest efforts im ‘this 
field to the hmit of funds, objectives, and authorities allowed to us. 
The money presently available behind our ammunition contracts will 
be spent as rapidly as the combined efforts of industry and Ordnance 
can convert contracts into finished ammunition. 

Meantime, the rate of increase in production and adequate available 
funds to carry the program are the two best indexes of real momentum. 

In the last analysis, adequate available funds means unspent money. 
If ammunition production is to continue ata high rate in the future, 
new funds must be available in time to be converted into contracts and 
allow producers essential lead time before presently available unspent 
money is used. For the bulk of the ammunition program currently 
funded, orders will run out 12 to 15 months from now. 

Much detailed information has been made available to represerita- 
tives of this subcommittee by my organization, and we are ready and 
willing to answer any further questions, Madam Chairman. 

(In addition to the above the following constitutes the complete 
statement of General Ford submitted to the committee :) 


Abvisory GROUPS TO CHTEF OF ORDNANCE AND THE ORDNANCE CORPS 


GENERAL ADVISORY GROUP TO CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 


Hon. Bernard Baruch. 

Mr. B. M. Fairless, president, United States Steel. 

Mr. Crawford H. Greenwalt, president, BE. I. du Pont. 

Mr. K. T. Keller, president, Chrysler Corp. 

Mr. John Slezak, president, Turner Brass Works. 

Mr. Charles E. Wilson, president, General Electric Oo. 

Mr. Harvey C. Knowles, vice president, Procter & Gamble. 

Mr. Earnest W. Pittman, former president, Interchemical Corp. 
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Mr. ©. Jared Ingersoll, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of the board, Kansas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Oil Co. 

Mr. Martin H, Eisenhart, chairman of the board, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Mr. Stanley C. Hope, president of the Esso Standard Oil Co. 

Mr. I. A. Duffy, vice president and director of purchases of Ford Motor Co, 










MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS ASSOCIATION GROUP 





Mr. Tell Berna, general manager, National Machine Tool Builders Association. 
Mr, Louis Polk, American Ordnance Association. 
Mr. Richard E. LeBlond, president, R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co, 









ORDNANCE PURCHASE. POLICY COUNCIL 






Mr. I. A. Duffy, vice president and director of purchases, Ford Motor Co, 
Mr. E. T. Gushee, vice president, Detroit-Edison ,and district chief, Detroit Ord- 







nance District. 

Mr. Robert Downie, president, Peeples First National Bank of Pittsburgh and 
chief, Pittsburgh Ordnance District. 

Mr. John Begley, attorney, Springfield, Mass., and chief; Springfield’ Ordnance 


District. 
Mr. Howard Isham, treasurer and currently vice president of United States Steel 










SPECIAL CONSULTANTS 






1, Pricing 

Mr. Max Greenberg, retired, New York City. 

Mr. Almon Colman; CPA, head of accounting department, Washington Lee Uni- 
versity. 

2. Smeil business 

Various consultants are called in for advice concerning small-business activities 

by the various ordnance installations. 













ORDNANCE DISTRICTS 





I, DISTRICT CHIEFS, CIVILIAN 









Life Insurance Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Boston ordnance district: Mr. John 8, Pfeil, vice president, Stone & Webster, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Chicago ordnance distriet: Military. 

Cincinnati ordnance district: Mr. Harry Shields Robinson, treasurer, general 
manager, Cincinnati Shafer Co:, Cincinnati, Ohio (retired). 

Cleveland ordnance district: Mr. George C. Brainard, president-general manager, 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Detroit ordnance district: Mr. Edward T. Gushee, vice president, Detroit-Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Los Angeles ordnance district: Military. 

New York ordnance district: Military. 

Philadelphia ordnance district: Mr. Henry W. Gadsden, vice president, Sharp & 
Dohme, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh ordnance district: Mr. Robert C. Downie, president, Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rochester ordnance district: Mr. Charles F. Mosher, president, Henderson Mo- 
sher, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Louis ordnance district : Mr. James 8S. Bush, vice president, Bank of St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco ordnance district: Mr. Dean Witter, president, Dean Witter & 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. (retired). 

Springfield ordnance district: Mr. John S. Begley, president, Ace Precision Tool 

Co., Springfield, Mass. 





Birmingham ordnance district: Mr. William J. Rushton, president, Protective 



































II, ADVISORY BOARDS TO DISTRICT CHIEFS 






Birmingham district 
Mr: Bradford C. Colcord, former president Woodward Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Mr. J. S. Coleman, president, Birmingham Trust National Bank, Birmingham, 
Ala, 
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Mr. Thomas W. Martin, chairman of the board, Alabama Power Co., Birming 
ham, Ala. 


Lt. Gen. J. C. Persons, chairman of the board, First National Bank, Birmingham, 


Ala. 

Mr. Arthur V. Wiebel, president, Tennessee Coal & Iron Division, United States 
Steel Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. Robert Gregg (Florida panel), special lecturer, University of Florida, Gaines- 


ville, Fla.; retired president, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Mr. John A. Sibley (Georgia panel), chairman of the board, Trust Co. of Georgia, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. A. B. Freeman (Louisiana panel), chairman of the board, the Louisiana 
Coca-cola Bottling Co., New Orleans, La. 
Mr. J. L. Bedsole, Bedsole & Co., First National Bank Building, Mobile, Ala. 
Chicago district 


Mr. John Slezak, chairman, president, Turner Brass Works, Sycamore, Il. 

Mr. W. G. Swartchild, vice president, Swartchild & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. James W. Karraker, vice president, Northern Trust Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Mr. H. J. Prebensen, president, Air Comfort Corp., Chicago, II). 

Mr. BE. J. O’Keefe, O’Keefe & Walters, Chicago, Il. 

Mr. G. R. Catlett, audit manager, Arthur Anderson Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Henry P. Isham, president, Clearing Industrial District, Inc., Chicago, I. 

Mr. George B. Hazen, vice president, Brass Foundry Co., Peoria, III. 

Mr. G. A. Uhlmeyer, Quad Cities zone manager, Iowa-Illinois Gas & Eleetrie Co., 
Rock Island, IIl. 

Mr. Romy Hammes, president, Romy Hammes, Inc., Kankakee, II. 

Cincinnati district 


Mr. H. C. Blackwell, retired chairman of the board, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. J. C. Dinsmore, attorney at law, Dinsmore-Shohl-Sawyer & Dinsmore, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 


Mr. J. B. Doan, chairman of the board, the American Tool Works Co., Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 

Mr. Charles W. Dupuis, chairman of the board, the Central Trust Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Mr. Charles R. Hook, chairman of the board, Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio. 

Mr. H. C. Knowles, vice president, the Proctor & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. William A. Mitchell, president, the Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. E. A. Muller, retired chairman of the board, King Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. W. E. Pierson, president, the First National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. John J. Rowe, president, the Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. J. C. Shouvlin, president, the Bauer Bros. Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

Mr. O. DeGray Vanderbilt, Jr., chairman of the board, Taylor-Wharton Iron & 
Steel Co., Norwood, Ohio. 

Mr. Clifford R. Wright, Federal Reserve Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Robert G. Calton, Harding Place, Westview, Memphis, Tenn. 

Cleveland district 

Mr. George C. Brainerd, chairman; chairman, Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 

Mr. Alexander C. Brown, president, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


Mr. Sidney B. Congdon, president, National City Bank of Cleveland, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


Mr. Frederick C. Crawford, president, Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Alfred B. Cummins, Western Reserve University, professor, Cleveland Col- 
lege, head of Department of Industrial Organization and Management. 

Mr. Loring L. Gelbach, president, Central National Bank of Cleveland, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. - 

Mr. George Gund, president, Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Mr. Chas. J. Stilwell, president, The Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland 8, Ohio. 

Mr. John K. Thompson, president, Union Bank of Commerce, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Mr. Ralph M. Besse, vice president, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 
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Detroit district 

Mr. George D. Bailey, Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart, Detroit 26, Michigan. 

Mr. Robert P. Briggs, vice president and director, Consumers’ Power Co., Jackson, 
Mich. . 

Mr. Harlow H. Ourtice, president, General Motors Corp., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Mr. Frank D. Eaman, Butzel, Eaman, Long, Gust & Kennedy, Detroit 26, Mich. 

Mr. R. G. English, chairman of the board, English & Miller Machinery Co., Detroit 
10, Mich. 

Mr. Charles T. Fisher, Jr., president, National Bank of Detroit, Detroit 26, Mich. 

Mr. O. BE. Hunt, 8120 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Mr. K. T. Keller, chairman of the board, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. W. G. Lerchen, Watling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit 26, Mich. 

Mr. H. Lynn Pierson, chairman of the board, Detroit Harvester Co., Detroit, 


Mich. 
Mr. R. Perry Shorts, president, Second National Bank & Trust Co., Saginaw, 


Mich, 
Mr. Harry M. Taliaferro, president, American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mr. Harvey B. Wallace, president and general manager, Wheel Trueing Tool Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Ernest R. Breech, executive vice president, Ford Motor Co. 


Los Angeles district 

Mr. James L. Beebe (one of senior partners), O’Melveney & Myers, attorneys, 
433 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. George O’Brien, vice president, Standard Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mr. M. B. Pendleton, president, Plomb Tool Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. James E. Shelton, president, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 

New York district 

Mr. Curtis BE. Calder, president, American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., New York, 
and chairman, board of directors, Electric Bond & Share Co., New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Max Greenberg, 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. W. L. Kleitz, president and director, Guaranty Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 

Mr. R. FE. North, partner, Franke, North, Hannon & Whitney, CPA’s, 444 Madison 
Ave, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Thomas I. Parkinson, president and director, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U. S., New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Elbridge Stratton, Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam & Roberts, attorneys, 40 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Frederick Tomkins, president and director, Newark Plaster Co., 50 Church 
St., New York, N. Y., and president of Tomkins Tidewater Terminal, New 
York. 

Philadelphia district 

Mr. C. Jared Ingersoll, chairman of board, Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway 
Co., 2110 Girard Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Henry B. Allen, executive vice president, Franklin Institute, 20th St. and 


Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. William L. Batt, member, board of directors (inactive status), SKF In- 


dustries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Edward G. Budd, Jr., president, The Budd Co., 2450 Hunting Park Ave., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. M. W. Clement, director, Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1617 Penn Blvd., Phil- 


adelphia, Pa. 
Dr. James Creese, president, Drexel Institute of Technology, 32d and Chestnut 


Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. John A. Diemand, president, Insurance Co. of North America, 1600 Arch St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Jacob France, chairman of board, Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., 316 Equi- 


table Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. Wilfred D. Gillen, president, Bell Telephone Co. of Pa., 1835 Arch St., Phil- 


adelphia, Pa. 
Mr. James BE. Gowen, chairman of executive committee, Girard Trust Corn Ex- 


change Bank, Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brig. Gen. David N. Hauseman (retired), vice president, Davison Chemical Co.. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Mr. A. B. Homer, president, Bethlehem Steel Co,. Bethlehem, Pa. 

Mr. P. Blair Lee, president, Western Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. George P. Luckey, president, Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Mr. John S. Zinsser, chairman of board, Sharp & Dohme, Inc., 640 North Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rochester district 

Mr. Erwin R. Davenport, chairman, vice president and general manager Gannett 
Newspapers, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Raymond N. Ball, president, Lincoln-Rochester Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. James HE. Gleason, chairman of the board, Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y 

Mr. Thomas H. Remington, attorney, Remington, Gifford & Willey, Rechester, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Lyman K, Stuart, president, C. H. Stuart & Co., Inc., Newark, N. Y. 

St. Louis district 


Mr. Russell E. Gardner, Jr., chairman, senior partner, Reinholdt & Gardner, 400 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. August A. Busch, Jr., president Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 721 Postalozzi Street. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Samuel D. Conant, president, Sligo, Inc., 1301 North 6th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Adrian W. Frazier, Frazier Davis Construction Co., 1319 Macklind Ave.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Gale F. Johnston, president, Mercantile Commerce Bank & Trust Co., 721 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. W. A. Kirkland, executive vice president, First National Bank in Houston, 
Houston, Tex. 

Mr, J. Wesley McAfee, president, Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 315 North 12tb 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Montgomery Dorsey, Hughes & Dorsey, International Trust Building, Denver 
2, Colo. 

Mr. F.. BR. Stanley, president, Midwestern Constructors, Inc., 105 North Boulder, 
Tulsa 3, Okla. 

Mr. T. J. Bottom, president, Alumakraft Manufacturing Co., 1830 North Rockhill 
Road, St. Louis 17, Mo. 

Mr. Felix Simmons, vice president, Liberty National Bank & Trust.Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Mr. Raymond ©, Gee, vice president, The Fort Worth National Bank, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Mr. Bruce H. Thomas, vice president, The Omaha National Bank, Omaha 1, 
Nebr. 

Mr. De Witt Ray, president, National City Bank of Dallas, Dallas 1, Tex. 

Mr. D. R. Calhoun, Jr., president, St. Louis Union Trust Co., 325 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Mr. R. E. Smith, Second National Bank Building, Houston 2. Tex. 


San Francisco district 

Mr. Samuel Kahn, chairman, president, Market Street Railway, 58 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Lawrence M, Arnold, chairman of the board, Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Harry Brawner, president, W. P. Fuller & Co., 301 Mission St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Mr. Harrison H. Fuller, president, Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 20th and 
Illinois Sts., San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. T. 8. Peterson, president, Standard Oil Co. of Calif., 225 Bush St. San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Kk. C. Sammons, president, United States National Bank, Broadway and 
Stark Sts., Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. Lingan A. Warren, president, Safeway Stores, Inc., 4th and Jackson Sts., 
Oakland, Calif. 


ARTILLERY MECHANICAL TIME FUzE INTEGRATION COMMITTEE—COMPLETE LIST OF 
CONTRACTOR MEMBERS 


Borg Products Division, The George W. Borg Corp., 902 Wisconsin St., Delavan, 
Wis. 
Eastman Kodak Co., 333 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Gibbs Mfg. & Research Corp., 450 N. Main St., Janesville, Wis, (Cincinnati ad- 
dress), P. O. Box 19, Norwood branch, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 

rhe Gruen Watch Co., Beech and Kenilworth Sts., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 

Hamilton Watch Co., Columbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 

Che BE. Ingraham Co., 392 N. Main St., Bristol, Conn. 

King-Seeley Corp., First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

U. S. Time Corp (no street address), Waterbury, Conn. 

Westclox Division, General Time Corp. (Plant located at 315 E. 5th St., Peru, 
Lll., but Westclox uses postal facilities at LaSalle, Ll. They are usually ad- 
dressed to LaSalle, Ill., address. ) 

Nore.—All of the above contractors received formal letter of invitation from 
the Defense Production Administration, and all have accepted membership in 
this committee. 








List oF CONTRACTOR 











INTEGRATION COMMITTEE—COMPLETE 


MEMBERS 





ROCKET 





3.7-INCH 


Heckthorn Manufacturing & Supply Co., Littleton, Colo. 
Magic Chef, Inc., 1641 South Kingshighway Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
Evans Products Co., Plymouth, Mich. 
S. W. Farber, Inc., 415 Bruckner Boulevard, New York 54, N. Y. 
Ford Motor Co., Highland Park Division, P. O. Box 3668, Highland Park 3, Mich. 
Hesse Machine & Manufacturing Co., 222 Quincy Street, Boston 21, Mass. 
Hubeny Bros., Inc., Roselle, N. J. 
Inland Equipment Co., 1608 Harrison Street, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Manufacturing & Engineering Corp., Danville, Pa. 
National Tube Co., 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Norwalk Lock Co., 395 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Oldsmobile Division, General Motors Corp., Lansing 31, Mich. 
Parsons Co., 1500 Oakland, Detroit 3, Mich. 
Wald Industries, Inc., Huntington, Pa. 
Ashtabula Bow & Socket Co., 4212 Ann Avenue, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Dexter Co., Fairfield, lowa. 
Kaywood Corp., 1225 Milton Street, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Aywon Wire & Metal Corp., 22 Canton Place, Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 
Bastern Tool & Manufacturing Co., Belleville, N. J. 
Pollack Engineering & Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J. 
Note.—Ali of the above contractors received formal letter of invitation from 
the Defense Production Administration, and all have accepted membership in 
this committee. 


INTEGRATION COMMITTEE—COMPLETE List OF CONTRACTOR 


MEMBERS 


M48 Type Fuze 













Badger Meter, 2371 N. 30th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Phone: HI 2-0150. 

Hardy Manufacturing Corp., Union City, Ind. Phone: Union City 530. 

Carter Carburetor Co., 2840 North Spring Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Phone: New- 
stead 2950 or LD—-556. 

Casco Products Corp., 512 Hancock Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. Phone: Bridge- 
port 6—-1801. 

Dole Valve Co., 1933 West Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Phone: Seeley 3—7490. 

EK. A. Laboratories, Inc., 138 Spencer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone: Ulster 
5-4121. 

Easy Washing Machine Corp., Spencer and Solar Streets, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Phone: Syracuse 2—2321. 

Haywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner, Mass. Phone: 2300. 

Hoover Co., North Canton, Ohio. Phone: 9321. 

Independent Lock Co., Fitchburg, Mass. Phone: 3-3011. 

International Harvester Co., 1015 West 120th Street, Chicago, Ill. Phone: 
Commodore 4—4300. 

Keystone Watch Case Division, the Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
Phone : 400138. 

Masco Screw Products, Inc., 12825 Ford Road, Dearborn, Mich. Phone: Luzon 
2—2205. 

Metal Products Corp., 807 Northwest 20th Street, Miami, Mla. Phone: Miami 
2-7448. 

National Pressure Cooker Co., Eau Claire, Wis. Phone: Bau Claire 2—1611. 


382501—33——_31 
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Phileo Corp., Government and Industrial Division, 4700 Wissahickson Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rulon Corp., 1700 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
9-2760. 

Speed-O-Print Corp., 
Graceland 7-200. 

Stewart-Warner Corp., 1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, [1]. 
5-6000. 

Supreme Knitting Machine, 105 Johnson Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone: Ever- 
green 8-6417. 

Weatherhead Co., 300 East 131st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1-5200. 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Stamford, Conn. 







Phone: Taylor 






1801 West Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Phome: 


Phone: Lakewood 







Phone: Glenville 






Phone: 4-3121. 


Nore.—All of the above contractors received formal letter of invitation from 


the Defense Production Administration, and all have accepted membership in 
this committee. 









SHELL LOADING INTEGRATION COMMITTEE—COMPLETE List or CONTRACTOR MEMBERS 


Cornhusker Ordnance Plant, Silas Mason Co., Grand Island, Nebr. 

Iowa Ordnance Plant, Silas Mason Co., Burlington, Iowa. 

Kansas Ordnance Plant, National Gypsum Co., Parsons, Kans. 

Kingsbury Ordnance Plant, American Safety Razor Corp., La Porte, Ind. 

Lone Star Ordnance Plant, Day & Zimmerman, Inc., P. O. Box 1379, Texarkana, 
Tex. 

Louisiana Ordnance Plant, Remington Rand Inc., Shreveport, La. 

Milan Arsenal, The Procter & Gamble Defense Corp., Milan, Tenn. 

Nebraska Ordnance Plant, National Gypsum Co., Wahoo, Nebr. 

Ravenna Arsenal, Ravenna Arsenal, Inc., (Subsidiary of Firestone Tire & Rubber 

Co). 

Nore.—All of the above contractors received formal letter of invitation from the 


Defense Production Administration, and all have accepted membership in this 
Committee. 



















M34 Moprrication Kir (IM) Com™MmirTEE—CoNnTRACTORS 





Doehler Metal Furniture Co., 192 Lexington Avenue, Pottstown, Pa. 
Poloron Products, Inc., 55 Avenue E, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Lynch Brother, Inc., Pine Meadow, Conn. 

Eisen Brohers, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 

Reynolds Metals Co., 2000 S. 9th Street, Louisville, Ky. 













CONVENTIONAL ARTILLERY AND MorTAR SHELL INTEGRATION COM MITTEE—COMPLETS 
List or CONTRACTOR MEMBERS 














Affiliated Gas Equipment Co., Bryant Heater Division, 17825 St. Clair, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Altorfer Bros., 812 West Washington Street, Peoria, Ill. 
Aluminum Specialty Co., 17th and Woolmer Streets, Manitowoc, Wis. 







Basca Manufacturing Co., Inc., 2222 North Olney Street., Indianapolis, Ind. 
The J. B. Beaird Co., Inc., 6200 St. Vincent Avenue, P. O. Box 1525, Shreveport, 
La. 





David Bradley Mfg. Works, Bradley, IIl. 

The Budd Company, 2450 Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Burlington Brass Works, Box 388, Burlington, Wis. 

Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, Canada 

‘Xanadian Ministry of Defense Production (Address unknown). 

Central Foundry Company, Holt, Ala. 

Chamberlain Corp., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Chevrolet-Shell, Division of General Motors Corp., 4800 Goodfellow Boulevard, 
St. Louis 20, Mo. 

The Cleveland Welding Co., 117th and Berea Road, Cleveland 7, Ohio. 

Cobuseco Steel Products, (Colorado Builders Supply Co.), 1534 Blake St., Denver 
2, Colo. 

Cribben & Sexton Co., 700 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Il. 

Deere & Co., Moline, I. 

Delta Tank Manufacturing Co., P. O. Box 1469, Baton Rouge, La. 
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4 Dunham Co., Chicago Daily News Building, 400 West Madison St., Chicago 
6, Ill. 

Englander Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Fasco Industries, Inc., North Union at Augusta, P. O. Box 509, Rochester 2, 
N. Y. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Carbide Corp., McKeesport, Pa. 

Commanding Officer, Frankford Arsenal, Bridesburg Station, Philadelphia 37, 
Pa. 

G. M. Co. Manufacturing Inc., 13-08 43d Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

General American Transfer Corp., 4405 Euclid Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 

Gibson Refrigerator Co., 615 West Williams St., Greenville, Mich. 

Halsted & Mitchel, Zelienople, Pa. 

Harris Foundry & Machine Co., P. O. Box 422, Cordele, Ga. 

Hart & Cooley Manufacturing Co., 500 East 8th St., Holland, Mich. 

Harvey Machine Co., 19200 South Western Ave., Torrence, Calif. 

Heckethorn Manufacturing & Supply Co., 2353 South Broadway, Denver, Colo. 

Haynes-Stellite Division, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., P. O. Box 746, Kokomo, 
Ind. 

Independent Plow, Inc., 301 North 11th St., P. O. Box 208, Neodesha, Kans. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., 3600 Military Ave., Detroit 82, Mich. 

Kennametal, Inc., 342 Lloyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Manufacturing & Engineering Corp., Beaver Street, Dan- 
ville, Pa. 

Kilby Steel Co., Anniston, Ala. 

Kilgore, Inc., Westerville, Ohio. 

Kohler Co., High St., Kohler, Wis. 

Kwikset Locks, Inc., 516 East Santa Ana St., Anaheim, Calif. 

Lehigh Foundries, Inc., 1500 Lehigh Drive, Easton, Pa. 

Karl Lieberknecht, Inc., Reading, Pa. 

Lloyd Manufacturing Co., 10th St., Menominee, Mich. 

Malleable Iron Range Co., 715 North Spring, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

The Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa. 

Minneapolis-Moline Co., Twin Cities Arsenal, Box 1050, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Monroe Auto Equipment Co., First St., Monroe, Mich. 

Motor Wheel Corp., East Saginaw, Lansing, Mich. 

Mullins Manufacturing Corp., Salem, Ohio. 

The Murray-Ohio Manufacturing Co., 1115 East 152d St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 

Murray of Texas, Inc, Dallas, Texas. 

National Pressure Cooker Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

National Supply Co., Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Tube, Division United States Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Neseo, Inc., 947 West St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Newark Stove Co., 550 Wehrle Avenue, Newark, Ohio. 

W. C. Norris Manufacturer, Inc., 10 North Elwood, Tulsa, Okla. 

Oliver Corp., 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oliver Corp., 270 Monroe Street, Springfield, Ohio 

Parish Pressed Steel Co., Post Office Box 1422, Reading, Pa. 

Peerless of American, Inc., 1501 North Magnolia Avenue, Chicago 22, Ill. 

Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co., 11001 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chi- 
eago 28, Ill. 

Redeo Tool Co., Red Lion, Pa. 

Rheem Manufacturing Co., 5001 Jefferson Highway, New Orleans 18, La. 

Rheem Manufacturing Co., 1600 West Edgar Road, Linden, N. J. 

Rheem Manufacturing Co., San Pablo Plant, 600 County Road 20, Richmond 4, 
Calif. 

Rockford Ordnance Plant, care of Chicago Ordnance District, 209 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Root Manufacturing Co., Inc., 127 Bast 11th Street, Baxter Springs, Kans. 

George D. Roper Corp., 348 Blackhawk Avenue, Rockford, Il. 

Rudisill Foundry Co., Shell Plant Division, Sylacauga, Ala. 

Simmons Co., Brunswick Avenue, Blizabeth, N. J. 

Temco, Inc., 4104 Park Avenue, Nashville 9, Tenn. 

Thor Corp., 2115 South 54th Avenue, Chicago 50, III. 

Titeflex, Inc., Hendee Street, Springfield 4, Mass. 

Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co., 1600 Wabash Avenue, Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 

Traubee Products, Inc., 980 Bergen Street, Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 

United States Hoffman Machinery Corp., 105 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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United States Machine Corp., Lebanon, Ind. 

Universal Match Corp., Post Office Box 191, Ferguson 21, Mo. 
Commanding General, Watertown Arsenal, Watertown 72, Mass. 

The Yoder Co., 5500 Walworth Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio 

York Electric & Machine Co., 630 Loucks Mill Road, York, Pa. 
York-Shipley, Inc., P. O. Box 349, York, Pa. 

L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp., 9200 Russell Street, Detroit 11, Mich. 
American Machinery Corp., Orlando, Fla. 

Auto Specialties Manufacturing Co., 648 Grave Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 


S & S Corrugated Paper Machinery Inc., 160 North Fourth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Doehler Metal Furniture Co., 192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Fleetwood Airflow, Inc., 421 North Pennsylvania Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

l’rigidaire, Division of General Motors Corp., Dayton, Ohio 

Guide Lamp, Division of General Motors Corp., Anderson, Ind. 

Midvale Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 

Murray Manufacturing Co., 1250 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn 4, N. J. 

National Silver Co., 267 West Water Street, Taunton, Mass. 

Pamco Corp.,’ Lubbock, Tex. 

Standard Steel Spring Co.. Fox River Ordnance Plant, Fox Valley Division, 140 
First Street, Batavia, ILL. 


M21A4 Booster INTEGRATION COMMITTEE—COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTOR MEMneERs 


Borg Products Division, Delavan, Wis. 

Bruner-Ritter, Inc., 1720 Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Clary Multiplier Corp., San Gabriel, Calif. 

Columbia Electric & Manufacturing Co., W. 1024 Ide Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 

Detroit Brass & Malleable Co., 100 South Campbell Avenue, Detroit 9, Mich. 

Grand Rapids Hardware Co., 560 11th Street, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

International Register Co., 2620 W. Washington Boulevard, Chicago 12, TL. 

Lincoln Engineering Co., 5701 Natural Bridge, St. Louis, Mo. 

National Rejectors, Inc., 5100 San Francisco, St. Louis, Mo. 

Northwest Automatic Products Corp., 1700 Linden Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Robertshaw Fulton Controls Co., 110 E. Otterman Street, Greensburg, Pa. 

Royal Typewriter Co., 150 N. Park Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 

Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

The Schaible Co., 1090 Summer Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Screw Machine Products Co., 7737 NE. Killingsworth, P. O. Box 7497, Portland 20, 
Oreg. 

Scripto, Inec., Box 4847, Atlanta, Ga. 

John R. Wald Co., Inc., Tyrone, Pa. 

Warren Webster & Co., Camden 5, N. J. 

Albert Wright, 4062 Hollis Street, Oakland, Calif. 

Wright Machine Co., Armory Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Note.—All of the above contractors received formal letter of invitation from 


the Defense Production Administration, and all have accepted membership in this 
committee. 


CARTRIDGE CASE INTEGRATION COMMITTEE-—COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTOR 
MEMBERS 


Clayton & Lambert Manufacturing Co., 1701 Dixie Highway, Louisville 10, Ky. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc., Waterbury Manufacturing Co., Division, Water- 
bury 20, Conn. 

Ekco Products Co., 1949 North Cicero Ave., Chicago 39, Tl. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co., Lamp Division, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 

Fedders-Quigan Corp., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 

Globe American Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 

Harrison Radiator Division, General Motors Corp., Lockport, N. Y. 

Hupp Corp., Globe Stamping Division, 1250 West 76th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 

Ingersoll Products Division, 310 South Michigan Ave.. Chicago 4, IIL. 

International Silver Co., Factory A., P. O. Box 150, Wallingford, Conn. 

Mission Appliance Corp., Hyde Park Station, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 

The Murray Ohio Manufacturing Co., 1115 East 152d St., Cleveland 10, Ohio 


2 Information not available as to whether contractor has accepted membership, 
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National Pressure Cooker Co., Eau Claire, Wis. E 
Norris-Thermador Corp., 5215 South Boyle Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 

poloron Products, Inc., 55 Avenue E, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Regel Ware, Inc., Kewaskum, Wis. 

Revere Cooper & Brass Inc., Rome Manufacturing Co. Division, P. O. Box 111, 

Revere, Mass. 
theem Manufacturing Co., 889 17th St. NW., Washington 6, D. C, 

Servel, Inc., Evansville 20, Ind. 

Wilson Foundry & Machine Co., Pontiac 11, Mich. 
Kilby Steel Co., Anniston, Ala. 

Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, Canada. 

Notr.—-All of the above contractors received formal letter of invitation from 
the Defense Production Administration, and all have accepted membership in 
this committee, 

Seovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury 20, Conn. 

Kerotest Manufacturing Co.,’ 2525 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing Co.,’ 79 East Adams St., Chicago, Ill 
Precision Tool Co.,' 166 Neil St., Memphis, Tenn. 


2InNCH MorvTAR INTEGRATION COMMITTEE—COMPLETE List OF CONTRACTOR 
MEMBERS 


fhermador Electrical Manufacturing Co., 5119 District Blvd., Los Angeles 22, 
Calif. 

Motor Wheel Corp., 735 East Saginaw St., Lansing 3, Mich. 

Hardwicke-Etter, Sherman, Tex. 

Lempco Products, Inc., 5490 Durham Rd., Bedford, Ohio. 

Rheem Manufacturing Co., 1025 Lockwood Dr., Houston, Tex. 

Scaife Co., 126 Ann St., Oakmont, Pa. 

Rodorn Manufacturers, Inc., 748 Fifth Ave., Manhattan, N. Y. 

Lehigh Foundries, 1500 Lehigh Dr., Easton, Pa. 


Nore.—All of the above contractors received formal letter of invitation from 
the Defense Production Administration, and all have accepted membership in 
this committee. 


20 MM. PROJECTILE AND FUSE INTEGRATION CoM MITTEE 


Zeller Corp. Burroughs Adding Machine 

Aluminum Industries, Inc. Bowen Products Co. 

American Safety Razor Corp. Heckethorne Supply & Manufacturing 

Anderson Brass Works, Inc, Co. 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. Merco Centrifugal Co. 

Columbia Hlectric & Manufacturing Co. Persons-Majestic Manufacturing Co. 

G. M. Manufacturing Co., Inc. Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Knapp-Monarch Co. Stoner Manufacturing Corp. 

Norwalk Lock Co. Albert Wright Co. 

Pantex Manufacturing Co. Majestic Manufacturing Co. 

Airtex Products, Inc. (formerly Chef- The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co 
ford-Master Manufacturing Co.) Chicago Electric Manufacturing Co. 

H & Manufacturing Co., Inc. Underwood ‘Corp. 

Northwest Auto Products Co. The Sessions Clock Co. 

Ajax Serew Machine Co. Supreme Products Co. 


Kelly Machine Co, 


20 MM. CASE INTEGRATION COMMITTEE 


Stoner Manufacturing Co Nesco, Ine. 
Proctor Electric Co American Safety Razor Corp 
Remington Arms Co., Ine. Westbend Aluminum Co, 


Ekeo Products Co. 
SMALL ARMS AMMUNITION INTEGRATION COMMITTEE 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
Western Cartridge Co. United States Defense Corporation 
Federal Cartridge Corp. 


1In process as stated in letter your office December 5, 1952 
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[Exhibit F of General Ford’s Statement] 
TOOLS AND MATERIALS 
(By Brig. General Merle H. Davis) 
MACHINE TOOL SHORTAGES 


The tools and equipment required for the production of shell, cartridge cases, 
and the metal parts of fuses, do not exist in private industry in significant 
quantity. The tools required are not for the most part “special purpose” but are 
“standard” tools in sizes and types little used for commercial products. This 
means that the Government must own the tools and presses and furnaces installed 
in contractors’ plants for all but the simplest ammunition metal components. 

The conversion of a plant is a disrupting process at best, even if the Govern- 
ment has tools on hand to furnish the contractor. Without such reserve tools, 
the contractor must buy them, with later reimbursement by the Government and 
retention of Government ownership. 

We should consider at this point the appropriate tools Army Ordnance had 
in its reserve in 1950, and their history. Some of the ammunition component 
contracts placed in 1940 and 1941, prior to Pearl Harbor, were supplied with 
Army-owned tools. After Pearl Harbor, as a matter of administration policy, 
the tools for production under contracts were purchased by the Defense Plant 
Corporation, a subsidiary of RFC, After V—J Day, under the Surplus Prop rty 
Act of 1944, the Army was not allowed to obtain any of these Defense Plant Cor- 
poration tools for our reserve, except by transfer for the formula price to the 
disposal agency, like any private customer. The Army, having no funds for this 
purpose, could only save tools which it already owned. These tools having been 
procured early, had been used hard for the entire war period with their remain- 
ing life reduced accordingly. We could not get into our storage all of even this 
modest stock, because, written into the termination regulations governing war 
contracts was a provision that every contractor had the right to buy at a formula 
price, and for his own use, any Government-owned equipment that had been 
used on his own contracts. Enough contractors took advantage of this pro 
vision to further unbalance the ammunition tool reserve. 

Some types of tool, such as shell lathes, had little sale value for commercial 
use. Many items in this category were broken up for scrap, for scrap was needed 
badly in the steel mills, to feed a steel-hungry economy. 

Later, in August 1947, the 80th Congress enacted Public Law 364 which can 
celed the reimbursement provisions and allowed the armed services for a limited 
period to screen remaining tools in the disposal agency’s warehouses, and to 
divide among themselves such tools as were still on hand and were not committed 
to private sale. By this time, the tools had been pretty well picked over by 
customers, and so far as tools suited for artillery ammunition production were 
concerned, this so-called JANMAT program yielded only a 


few hundred miscel 
laneous items. 


Nevertheless, the tools we were able to furnish at once to our component eon- 
tractors, certainly eased the strain on the machine tool industry in 1951. How- 
ever, because of the unbalance of this reserve, the procedures required for secur- 
ing tools from central inventory and the state of deterioration of many of them, 
how much time was saved by their use is still debatable. Much rebuilding of 
the tools was required, breakdowns in service have been frequent, and in almost 
all cases we were unable to provide a complete line to any contractor. Today 
on our 155-mm. and 105-mm. shell lines, we are replacing with new tools these 
“war veterans” that are in poorest condition. However, the fact remains that 
of 3,850 machines in Ordnance storage in July 1950, including machine tools, 
welders, shot blast, presses, etc., less than 200 remain unused in storage, and 
in addition there have been obtained from other services and used on ammunition 
component contracts nearly 3,000 more Government reserve tools. 

Out of this experience, we have at least realized two assets. We have evolved 
a new science in the preservation of tools for long-term storage. We really 
know how to do that job now, cheaply and effectively, and no one really knew 
it before. The other asset is that we have established before the Appropriations 
Committees the principle of Army ownership of the new tools of this war. We 
can put away in mothballs now complete packaged lines for the production of a 
shell or a fuse, and the obsolescence of such a line in storage will be amazingly 
small. 

Now the matter of procurement of new tools for Government account. The 
original directive issued by NPA on February 28, 1951 covering orders and 
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deliveries on metal-working machinery put a blanket rating of “DO” on all 
orders, sponsored by the various subdivisions of the Department of Defense 
without any priority differentiation on end item commodities affected. This 
directive provided that in certain categories of metal-working machinery, the 
builders were required to take “DO” orders up to 60 percent of their output if 
tendered them; in other categories of tools, the builders had to take up to 70 
percent of their output in “DO” orders if tendered ; the balances in both instances 
(40 and 30 percent respectively) were available for sale for commercial purposes 
vith few restrictions. During May of 1952, a numerical and alphabetical 
preference list for use in scheduling deliveries of metal-working equipment to 
contractors of the Department of Defense was released by NPA. ‘This list, under 
the authority of NPA Order M-41, as amended, provided for the delivery of 
machine tools by builders to contractors in the order of priority in which the 
contractors were listed. The effect on actual deliveries of machine tools was not 
realized until September 1952, since there was a 3-months frozen period during 
which machine-tool delivery schedules could not readily be changed. The NPA 
Order M—41 of February 28, 1951, was amended on various subsequent dates, the 
ast one being February 27, 1953. However, the basic plan has remained 
elatively the same. 

In general, the choice of make and model of tools to be ordered is that of 
component contractor. For Government to dictate that choice would lessen the 
contractor's responsibility for satisfactory production. The machine-tool builders 

ave the contractors optimistic promise of delivery on which production plans 
were based, only to have one setback after another on the order boards. The 
machine-tool industry complained to DPA and NPA that they had no priorities 
whatever for needed materials and electrical items. The first important direc- 
tive on the problems of the tool industry was issued on July 9, 1951, by Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, then Director of Defense Mobilization, with directed actions 
to assist the industry in trying to meet its commitments. It was still many 
months before this and subsequent actions, however, were reflected in substantial 
improvement, 

Pool orders for machine tools had been covered by NPA directive in February 
1951. This device assisted builders in procurement of the electrical equipment, 
hearings, etc., that were needed for the machines. Ordnance has had coopera- 
tive effort from the administering agencies on these pool orders. 

However, during the period from July 1950 to December 1951, ammunition 
enjoyed no special priority position compared with any other defense activities 
for either tools or materials. In fact, items such as tanks and planes were 
considered much more important. It was not until December 1951, on the 
representations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that the Secretary of Defense put 
seven types of artillery ammunition in a special urgency category and requested 
suitable action by the Office of Defense Mobilization. Immediately, there was 
assistance from all quarters in the machine tool problem. NPA put expediters 
in the plant of one lathe builder whose deliveries had slipped more than 6 months 
at that time. Order boards Were frozen by directive action for tools consigned 
to component contractors included in the category of seven types. Where a tool 
builder had orders from several contractors in this urgency category, deliveries 
were so scheduled that each contractor affected could get a few of each type 
of tool, enabling him to start at least small production, determine the satis- 
factoriness of his production methods, and start training personne! in his plant. 
In the first half of 1952 the effect of all this special effort was reflected in pro- 
duction results, particularly in the shell contractors. 

The tools and equipment for the steel cartridge case contractors presented a 
somewhat different problem. Ordnance had in its reserve only a small number 
of the long-strong hydraulic or mechanical presses required for cartridge case 
manufacture. Nine such presses varying from 250 tons to 2,500 tons capacity are 
needed for a conventional “medium” cartridge case line. To compensate for the 
long time required for fabrication of this large equipment, Ordnance placed 
through Rock Island Arsenal in March 1951 orders for 12 press lines of 9 
hydraulic presses each, divided between 4 well-known press builders to meet the 
needs of case manufacturers not even selected at that date. This was in addi- 
tion to equipment already ordered by those facilities already having contracts. 
Deliveries of these 108 presses began in January 1952 (10 months after order) 
and continued progressively through the calendar year 1952. One press of the 
108 is still undelivered and is now due for delivery next month (25 months after 
placement of the pool order). 

A widespread condition in the first 24 months of the Korean war was poor 
quality in tools and equipment delivered to many of our ammunition component 
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contractors. This happened so often in early deliveries of tools, resulting in 


time-consuming repairs which had to be made before the equipment could be 
put to use, that it became a common subject for discussion wherever Ordnance 
contractors, gathered, particularly, because it was a condition not widespread 
in World War II. It occurred in the product of some of the most reputable 
equipment builders. Happily, it seems now to have been corrected, but the 
cumulative effect during its prevalence was considerable. Probably this rather 
elusive factor stemmed from the conditions in the machine tool and epuipment 
industries, described in detail by Mr. Tell Berna, general manager of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Association, in his letter to the Chief of Ordnance 
dated June 26, 1951. 

A delaying factor in the procurement of new tools has been the requirement 
that before any tools or equipment can be ordered by a contractor, a central 
inventory of all idle Government-owned production equipment in the hands of 
all the armed services must be screened for the existence of usable equipment 
already on hand. This central inventory, now maintained in NPA, was insti- 
tuted, along with mandatory provisions for its use, in Department of Defense 
Directive No. 350.044, dated July 26,1951. The delays incident to this require- 
ment which occur mostly in the necessary physical inspection of equipment at 
the storage points to determine utility, are a necessary evil. No one could 
question the wisdom or desirability of the practice, and ammunition component 
contractors have benefited from it repeatedly, by getting a usable existing tool, 
frequently by transfer of funds from Ordnance to another department or service, 
and have thus eased the load on the tool industry. It is a delaying factor due 
only to the fact that the armed services across the board still have on hand a 
large miscellany of idle production equipment, too valuable to be disregarded. 

Appended to this statement is copy of letter to General Ford dated June 26, 
1951, from Mr. Tell Berna, general manager, National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association. Mr. Berna has given his approval to inclusion of this document. 


THE SUPPLY OF MATERIALS 


In July 1950 it was already apparent, even with modest demands for material 
at that time, that priorities for ammunition contractors were needed. The 
materials required by metal component contractors include primarily aluminum 
and copper alloys, and steel in various forms and compositions. Ammunition is 
the tonnage commodity of any real war. The illustration is used frequently 
that the ammunition produced in World War II would fill a continuous freight 
train from Washington to Los Angeles. The use of very scarce materials cannot 
be tolerated in such tonnage, or the ammunition cannot be produced. With a 
developed ammunition industry in being, the competition for obtaining metals 
in their most available forms becomes acute. 

The list of raw materials considered critical in potential war supply has been 
a changing list for the last 30 years. Thirty years ago copper and zinc, the two 
constituents of the so-called brass alloys, were nof listed as critical in any war 
effort of this country. However, the Munitions Board Materials Surveillance 
List dated February 1, 1951, superseding a similar list originally compiled by 
the Munitions Board in 1947 lists both copper and zine as materials which are 
or may become serious wartime supply problems. In 1947 Army and Navy Ord- 
nance, in a joint decision, based on advice of the then Director of the Bureau 
of Mines decided that this country could never again fight a major war in which 
70/30 cartridge brass would be the principal material for the manufacture of 
eartridge cases. It was determined then, not later, that the efforts of the Ord- 
nance services must be directed toward a solution of fabrication of these items 
from steel, even with the full knowledge that the effort to shift over to steel 
during World War II had been only sporadically successful. Various product 
engineering contracts were placed between 1947 and July 1950 for fabrication 
of small lots of steel cartridge cases of the artillery calibers. From these, 
deseriptions of manufacture were written which, it was hoped, would give war- 
time contractors sufficient guidance to successfully manufacture cartridge cases. 
There were no production orders of any consequence to give the acid test of 
feasibility to steel case manufacture. It has required large scale production to 
find new difficulties and to establish new successful techniques. 

The program of renovation of World War II stocks of ammunition for shipment 
to the Far East involved extensive replacement of some components, notably the 
fuzes for mortar ammunition. These fuzes are made almost entirely from 
aluminum, and aluminum became the first materials problem. By the late fall of 
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1950, there were recurring difficulties in securing aluminum bar. It is a condition 
which does not exist today under the current system of allocations, but at that 
ime, the shortage of aluminum for fuze contractors had to be solved on a case 
y case basis. Ordnance gave such expediting assistance as could be rendered, 
ind this case-by-case assistance continued through the first half of 1951. Even 
so, the production of end items of ammunition was delayed, specifically 60-mm. 
and Sl-mm. mortar ammunition. Because aluminum bar, either rolled or 
extruded, was the particular form in short supply, and because lower grades used 
n aluminum die castings were readily available, Ordnance encouraged con- 
tractors to use die-cast fuze bodies, which our drawings and specifications 
for the fuze permitted. In this instance, the difficulty experienced by the con- 
tractors in producing satisfactory fuzes from the substitute material proved to 
be a worse delaying factor than fighting for allotments of aluminum bar. 

In July 1951 the Office of Defense Mobilization established the Controlled 
Materials Plan along much the same lines as the plan of the same name used by 
the War Production Board during World War II. 

The “guinea pig” for the inauguration of the plan was shell steel. Asa result, 
ordinary billet steel for artillery shell has given less trouble than any othe 
material in ammunition production. Except for the steel strike, when some of 
our largest shell plants had to shut down, the allocation of these large tonnages, 
now amounting to 125,000 tons per month and due to amount to 150,000 tons per 
month before the end of this year, has run smoothly. ‘The chief complaint of 
Ordnance in shell steel has been that the NPA directives have frequently led to 
excessive costs. Large quantities of such steel have been directed shipped from 
west coast steel mills to east coast shell contractors. Also, Ordnance has had 
to accept the product of high-cost steel mills that could not normally compete 
in this market. 

The steel strike led to all sorts of emergency actions. The output of nonstruck 
mills was directed regardless of long haulage, to contractors with dwindling 
inventories. Also contractors with good inventories ‘shipped their excess to 
others. There was a practical limit to such exchanges because of sizes and 
shapes needed by individual contractors. BEven with emergency actions right 
and left, almost every type of artillery ammunition was eventually affected by 
the steel strike. After the strike, a complete rescheduling of ammunition was 
necessary. 

In late 1951 and early 1952 a crisis developed in cold-rolled bars of a grade 
of free-machining steel used in our most important artillery fuze, at that time 
badly needed as a separate end item for issue. The same type of steel is used 
for the fin assemblies of mortar shell, and immediately fin assemblies became 
the limiting component in mortar ammunition. This difficulty did not arise from 
any basic shortage of this type of steel in the country but from an administrative 
difficulty in the allocation procedures of NPA. Most of this steel came from 
cold-finishing plants, which buy their hot-rolled free-machining bar from basic 
steel mills. Adequate allocations of the cold-finished product had been made to 
Ordnance contractors, but the supply of hot-rolled bar to the cold-finishing 
plants, unknown to the Army, had not been covered. In spite of hectic sharing 
of inventories of the fuze and fin contractors, many plants had to shut down for 
varying periods, and as Fortune would have it, this particular materials shortage 
was almost disastrous because of the current stock position of the components 
directly affected. 

Seamless steel tubing is used mainly in 2 types of ammunition, shell for the 
42-inch mortar and aircraft bombs. Ordnance has developed a very efficient 
group of contractors for the 4.2-inch shell, but these contractors have never 
been in a secure position in the required tubing. Likewise in our current pro- 
duction of one aircraft bomb on a “crash basis” we are having to try out a sub- 
stitute type of welded tubing to be assured of adequate supply. It should be 
noted that World War II tubing for neither of these items was a problem. 
It should be noted here that the capacity for the production of seamless steel 
tubing in the steel industry is now greater than at V—J Day, and also that the 
current output of aircraft bombs is a small affair compared with the demolition 
bomb industry of World War II. The high demands for seamless tubing are 
coming from other customers. 

At one time the supply of hot-rolled round steel bar for shell manufacturers 
using the cold extrusion process was a cause of concern, and it has limited the 
number of contractors we have dared to allow to use this very efficient process. 
It has been necessary to steer most of our shell contractors toward World War 
II methods of fabrication simply because the type of billet steel that could be 
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used could be produced in almost any steel mill and because the demands of 
commercial production did not seriously compete with that type of steel. 

Today our most serious materials problem is the availability of steel for 
cartridge cases. This is a type of plain carbon steel but one that must be made 
to exacting standards. It is normally supplied in the form of discs from the 
steel mills directly to the cartridge-case contractor. The first steel company in 
this business after July 1950 was Armco, which had pioneered in cartridge-case 
steel during World War II. Later Inland and Bethlehem were encouraged to 
undertake the supply, and those three today are the sole sources for maintaining 
our cartridge-case industry. Their output will not be enough for the industry 
2 months from now. Although NPA has assured Ordnance that our needs will 
be met from other sources, Ordnance thus far cannot share that optimism. 

Were we to throw over any important part of our artillery catridge-case pro- 
duction into brass, a copper shortage in the country would result at once. That 
is definite and is not the answer to the problem, Nevertheless, we have had 
to stockpile brass discs against potential shortage of steel discs. 

The production of cartridge-case steel results in many headaches for the steel 
companies. The controls required in the open hearths and in the annealing 
furnaces are precise. A 3-day wildcat strike at Inland in February resulted 
in a complete loss of cartridge-case steel production for that Plant for the entire 
month before furnaces could again be adjusted to the precise process, according 
to the company’s statement on its failure to deliver. Ordnance has tried a 
number of substitutes for this difficult type of steel. Some showed initial 
promise but final failure. One more is in process of trial, but we cannot afford 
to gamble on its success. 

The story of cartridge-case steel is included here to show that our materials 
problems are still with us, at least in one very important instance. If this type 
of steel is not available in sufficient quantity in the months to come, a heavier 
use of scarce and expensive copper will result. 

Next to the cartridge case the largest consumer of brass still remaining in our 
artillery ammunition rounds was the body of the M21 Booster, an auxiliary fuze 
mechanism required in almost all of our high explosive shel] rounds. During 
World War II, there was an attempt to make this booster of cold-rolled steel 
Similar to that used in the bodies of some other fuze mechanism. The number of 
additional machine tools required by this substitution was such that the War 
Production Board determined that it was easier to tind the brass than the 
machine tools. Since July 1950 we have gradually shifted this booster body 
over into ferrous substitutes (leaded steel bar and grade B shell-molded malleable 
castings) which machined with sufficient ease and met the performance require- 
ments of the booster, so that the 20 contractors for this item would not lose 
production. The shiftover is now nearly accomplished and will conserve over 
1,000 net tons of brass-per month at current production rate. 

Thus far it has not been technically feasible to make small arms cartridge 
cases from steel, other than in two of the smaller types. Mostly, they are still 
made from brass, although there are educational contracts placed for steel 
.50-caliber and 20-mm. steel cases. To assure enough brass for the small arms 
ammunition as well as for some fuses, parts, et cetera, for artillery ammunition, 
emergency actions through NPA were necessary. A meeting was held at the 
NPA in July of 1951 with representatives of the Munitions Board and Army 
G4 and other interested agencies of the Department of Defense concerned with 
ammunition and a program was established whereby NPA agreed to issue monthly 
directives on the brass industry to supply all needs of the various ammunition 
programs. The mechanics of preparation established provided that contractors 
forward to the respective centers controlling ammunition production either copies 
of their purchase orders or a listing of such orders on individual mills specifying 
the exact type and quantity of material required. The centers controlling pro- 
duction then prepare the actual directive form for each mill listing thereon all 
outstanding orders. These completed forms were certified by the procurement 
centers and forwarded to the National Production Authority for validation and 
transmittal to various brass mills. This procedure is still in effect as of this 
date and resulted in assuring adequate supplies of brass materials necessary to 
meet ammunition program needs. 

In conjunction with this program it became evident that Army stocks of scrap 
brass could be used to great advantage in alleviating the then current short 
supply of both copper and zine. To that end, in accordance with exchange 
statutes, the Ordnance ammunition center instituted a program whereby avail- 
able tonnages of scrap brass were turned over to the various ammunition econ- 
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tractors and shipped to brass mills to support the individual orders. Because of 
inequalities and the fact contractors were forced to accept lower profit margin and 
reductions in other cost factors, inequities resulted which necessitated a review of 
the procedures to be utilized in making Government-owned scrap available in sup- 
port of the ammunition brass directive program. With the approval of the Office, 
Chief of Ordnance, the Ordnance ammunition center in December of 1951 entered 
into a series of contracts whereby brass scrap was sold outright to the various 
prass mills participating in the directive program, allocation being made by NPA 
on the basis of the percentage of overall supply to the ammunition center. Pro- 
ceeds from such sales were credited to a special account in the Office, Chief of Ord- 
pance, and reused for the procurement of brass munitions. As of January 31, a 
total of 346,500,717 pounds of brass and copper scrap were committed in support 
of the ammunition program. The material so committed was valued at 
$67,374,678.52. 

During World War II gilding-metal-clad steel which is a metal containing a 
steel center and a thin bonded coat of gilding metal on each side was utilized 
successfully as a substitute for solid gilding metal in the fabrication of certain 
types of small arms ammunition bullet jackets. The use of this material resulted 
in a savings of approximately 80 percent of the copper that would otherwise be 
required in the use of solid gilding metal. Because of the anticipated shortage 
of copper in the event of an emergency, in 1948 a planning study for the produc- 
tion of this material was procured from the Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 
Shortly after the initiation of the Korean emergency, the supply of virgin copper 
became increasingly more critical as production of ammunition and other materiel 
increased. The capacity for the manufacture of clad metal was limited since the 
only satisfactory clad metal was produced by a patented production process of 
the Superior Steel Corp. which had a capacity of approximately 2,500 tons of strip 
per month. In June 1951 a contract was entered into with the Superior Steel 
Corp. to provide for the expansion and modernization of their facilities and in- 
crease their production capacity to 6,500 tons a month. Also intensive effort was 
made through the DPA to utilize the clad metal for such items as automobile 
radiators, et cetera, in order to conserve the total supply of copper required for 
both the military and civilian production. The expanded facilities of the 
Superior Steel Corp. are now completed. 


NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 26, 1951. 
Maj. Gen. BE. L. Forp, 
Chief of Ordnance, 22400 Pentagon Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GENERAL: I should like very much to confirm our very pleasant con- 
versation with you last Friday by summarizing briefly the troubles that are 
faced by the machine-tool industry and which are effectively preventing that 
industry from expanding as it must in order to support the defense program. 


PRICE 


The confusion regarding the price ceiling on machine tools and the frequently 
repeated determination on the part of the Office of Price Stabilization to force 
machine-tool builders to compute their prices with a pre-Korean base as a 
start has thrown the industry into serious confusion and has done a great deal 
of harm, 

As it stands today we are under the controlled price regulation 30 which be- 
comes effective July 2. An amendment has been issued which becomes effective 
June 27, supplementary regulation 2, which permits us to add to the pre-Korean 
price of the machine tool, increased cost due to overtime, to subcontracting and 
shift premiums. The process, therefore, is to find out what the machine or the 
line of machines, or the entire product of the plant would cost us in materials in 
the base period which would be before June 25, 1950, and compute what they 
would cost us at the cutoff date which is December 31, 1950, on materials and 
March 15, 1951, on labor, and thus arrive at the present ceiling price. 

The difficulty is that the average machine tool builder does not have an ex- 
tensive cost accounting system and cannot successfully engage in the extensive 
detailed research into the cost of materials, that is the very basis of CPR 30. 
An advisory committee from the industry and a task committee of that advisory 
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cominittee have met repeatedly with the gentlemen in the Office of Price Stabiliza 
tion, urging them to set the prices quoted in January 1951 as the ceiling pric 
because that is simple and because it would immediately release the energies of 
the industry and enable them to go ahead. We have no assurance that this 
action will be taken. 

The insistence of the Office of Price Stabilization on carrying out their idea of 
a rollback will effectively check the possibility of an expansion of the machine 
tool industry. 


MATERIALS 


For many long months the machine-tool industry begged the National Prodi 
tion Authority for a blanket priority for the materials they needed for thi 
production and for the expansion of their production. They were repeatedly 
told that machine tools were no more essential than pots, kettles, and pans, that 
the country has more machine tools than it has materials to cut up, and that they 
were not entitled to preferential treatment and would not get it. 

On May 14, 1951, we finally got a blanket priority, DO 75, but this is to be used 
only for materials purchased for the third quarter of 1951. As a matter of fact, 
machine-tool builders like everybody use, are now placing their orders for de 
livery in the middle of 1952 because if they didn't they wouldn't be getting an) 
steel, castings, antifriction bearings, or any electrical material. 

It has frequently been asked by gentlemen in Washington why we could not 
extend the priorities we get on orders from our customers. 

Under order M-41, the machine-tool builder is supposed to devote 70 percent 
of his output to the armed services. The other 30 percent are for miscellaneous 
civilian orders. He cannot very well wait until he has enough ratings to put 
through one complete lot of rated machines, and if he did that he couldn't give 
30 percent of his ouput to customers who present unrated orders. Machine tools 
are built in lots in order to keep the cost down as low as possible. We cannot 
very weil go to a steel warehouse and say, “I want you to take this order for 
100 tons of steel, you will see that I have ratings on 70 percent of it and not on 
the other 30 percent.” You cannot get the 100 tons of steel in that way, yet if 
we do not get enough steel for a complete lot, we cannot go ahead with it. 

The controlled materials plan will presently give to machine-tool builders an 
allocation of steel, copper, and aluminum for the third and fourth quarters of 
this year. It is likely that they will receive the material that they ask for for 
the third quarter, but have some reduction in the material that is allocated t 
them for the fourth quarter. At the same time the controlled materials plan 
gives them the right to get this allocation by the use of a certified preferenc: 
rating, but stops them from going out into the open market to buy any material to 
supplement what they are allowed under the CMP. We believe that once the 
controlled materials plan finally gets into operation in 1952. it will take eare of 
our material requirements. The next 6 months, however, will be a period of con 
tinuing difficulty and it is likely that machine-tool production will be severely 
restricted, at least in the third quarter by the continuing trouble with materials. 
Obviously, the DO 75 issued to the industry on May 14, came to them long after 
the steel mills and the warehouses had accepted all of the orders they could 
handle for the third quarter of this year. 


FINANCE 


The machine tool industry has used up all of its money and borrowed all that 
it can. It has been in a depression since the end of World War II. There has 
been a steady decline in demand and the machine-tool builder has been bled 
white by excess-profits taxes and by the Renegotiation Board. In addition, he 
has had to meet the intense competition of Government surplus dumped on the 
market at 10 to 15 cents on the dollar. Now this tiny industry must not only 
increase its output, it must double, redouble and redouble again, and it just 
hasn’t the money to do it. 

Furthermore, the amount of money required to accomplish this drastic expan- 
sion in a small machine-tool plant, is far more than any intelligent banker would 
lend the company, because it is far more than the machine-tool builder can 
possibly justify to meet the demands of his postdefense program market. No- 
body knows how long the defense program will last. A sudden change in the 
international situation might result in the bottom dropping out of the whole 
program within the next 3 months. The machine-tool builder cannot risk the 
future survival of his company by plunging at this time. The United States 
Government must carry this risk. 
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So far as operating capital is concerned, the machine-tool builder is supposed 

, borrow this from his bank on a guaranteed loan on a V-loan. His sponsor is 

The General Services Administration say 

hey cannot underwrite his loan unless he has a pool contract. Only 12 com 
nies in the entire industry have pool contracts, so we end where we sturted 
here is no way in which we can borrow money on V-loans. 

\s for money required to purchase machine tools for the machine-tool builder's 
wn plant, in order to expand his production, there is no way in which he can 
vet this at the present time. The national policy is not to lend money for plant 

pansion because that is inflationary 

(he order which you recently issued on June 19 regarding partial payments to 

beontractors will make possible progress-payments on machine tools to the 
extent that they are purchased by the Government or by your prime contractors. 
Unfortunately they do not help us on the great bulk of our orders which come 
from subcontractors of lower echelons. Either cash with order or progress 

yients are extremely important because within a very few months, every 

ihine-tool builder is going to have to pay a large amount of money in taxes 
axes must be paid in dollars—they cannot be paid in castings and the financial 
situation at the moment is extremely grave. 

rhe General Services Administration has offered pool contracts to machine- 
tool builders. They have not been accepted by very many companies, because the 
pool contract is in essence an agreement on the part of the machine-tool builder 
to furnish a tremendous number of machine tools at a price which must not exceed 
the legal ceiling price. The machine-tool builder not only does not know what 
his legal ceiling price is going to be but from what has already been said by the 
Office of Price Stabilization, he is pretty sure that the legal ceiling price is going 
to be a price that will result in a loss in his operations, therefore he is afraid 
to sign a pool contract, 

Pool contracts in World War II were accompanied by 30 percent cash. The 
General Services Administration states it is not their policy to pay 30 percent 
cash, 

If the price situation is straightened out, and if pool contracts are issued to 
practically all of the industry, they can be taken to the bank and used as security 
for inventory loans. This would be most helpful but it awaits an appropriation 
uow in Congress. 

MANPOWFR 


We have lost some of our best men to the expansion of the automobile industry 
for civilian production and to the expansion of defense plants, and those losses 
continue, We lose skilled men and we hire dubs and try to train them. We have 
not lost very many people to the reserves or to the draft. The chief losses have 
been to other industries. We do not know of any effective control or any way to 
stop this because our wage rates are frozen, while a new company sets up its own, 
and by upgrading the men whom they take away from us, can very readily steal 
them, 

It is hoped that the controlled-materials plan, when it finally gets into full 
operation in 1952 will, by restricting the scarce materials available to civilian 
producers, cause them to reduce the size of their operations and therefore to lay 
off some of their emplovees. This may assist us somewhat in mustering the men 
that we need to expand our own output. 

Machine-tool builders are now afraid to accept orders on account of the price 
situation and the consequence is that we do not know what the backlog of the 
ndustry is. We believe, however, that the unfilled orders that machine-too 
builders are holding awaiting a clarification of the price ruling, amounts to 
about 26 times their present monthly shipments, 

We are also informed by gentlemen in the Defense Department that only about 
one-third of the machine tools required for the defense program have so far been 
ordered. 

We shall be most happy to give you any additional information you might like 
to have 


Sincerely yours, 
TELL BERNA, General Manager 


Phe CHairMan. General Ford, thank you very much for your very 
complete statement. Also for the very great help that you have given 
us with these charts in our desire to get material to work with. 
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I will repeat again this morning that if any of the answers to any 
of our questions involve security, if you will please tell us we will defer 
to the executive hearing. 

It is the hope of the committee that we can bring out everything 
possible in the open hearing but of course do not want to do anything 
on future planning. 

There may be some repetition in some of my questions, and it may 
require you to repeat some of the statements that you have made. Woe 
will do that to clarify the record, if I may. 

At this time I would like to express the regrets, General Ford, of 
Senator Cooper who was called away for the day only. He will not 
be able to be here. He wanted you to know that he was sorry for it. 

Senator Kefauver, would you like to open the questioning ? 

Senator Kerauver. Madam Chairman. General Ford, I am sorry 
I did not get to hear all of your statement. I read part of your state 
ment. When did you become Chief of Ordnance ? 

General Forp. On the first of November 1949. 

Senator Kerauver. Who was your predecessor as Chief of 
Ordnance ? 

General Forp, My predecessor was Maj. Gen. E. S. Hughes. 

Senator Kerauver. One of the things that has been disturbing me, 
and I am sure others, is apparently the fact that in Korea orders were 
placed and supplies of ammunition secured on an after-the-fact basis 
for quite a long time, rather than on an anticipated need. That is 
correct, is it not? 

General Forp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. How do you justify that kind of operation, Gen- 
eral Ford? 

General Forp. From my standpoint, Senator—and of course from 
the standpoint of Ordnance 

Senator Keravver. Is that a decision made by you? 

General Forp. No, sir. Those are decisions which come about be 
cause of the factors in what we know as budget guidelines in the prepa 
ration of various budgets that come to Congress. 

Senator Kerauver. Congress in this matter has done pretty much 
what has been recommended in the way of furnishing money? 

General Forp. I agree, sir. 

Senator Krravuver. We of course rely upon the military and pro- 
curement in the Defense Department. In a conflict like we have 
been having in Korea I suppose the only way you could justify purely 
on a replacement basis would be on the theory that you have a suf- 
ficient stockpile to take care of any possible needs up to the time 
replacements would be made. 

But you did not have that. 

General Forp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Krravuver.. Then how do you justify it? 

General Forp. I would not attempt, Senator, to justify such a pro- 
cedure. From our standpoint that is a most unsatisfactory procedure. 
My predecessor, in 1949, prepared estimates and submitted them for 
ammunition to balance our stocks and to recreate something of an am- 
munition industry on the order of $1,200 million. 

Soon after we got into the Korean emergency, I myself submitted 
estimates of $2,200 million, and I stated at that time that it would take 
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ome 2 years to get an ammunition industry created and to get real 
production of ammunition. 

We in Ordnance 

Senator Krrauver. Your predecessor submitted an estimate prior 
to his leaving on November 1, 1949, of $1,200 million. What happened 
to that? 

General Forp. That was not in accordance, as I understand, with 
the ceilings that were finally developed and authorized for the budget, 
ind the amounts were materially less, in fact I think some $30 million 
was appropriated for ammunition for that fiscal year. 

[t was the appropriation in the basic budget for the fiscal year 1951. 

Sen: Mer Kerauver. General Ford, this has probably been gone over 
before, but let’s take your predecessor’s situation. 

He submitted an estimate for ammunition of $1,200 million. Do 
you remember the date that that was submitted ? 

* General Forp. That was in May 1949, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Out of that proposal came an appropriation of 
$30 million. 

General Forp. Yes, sir; I think that is essentially correct. 

Senator Kerauver. What is the line of handling of his estimate? 
[ will get to yours later on. He prepared this estimate. Whom did 
it go to? 

General Forp. That estimate is forwarded to higher authority, 
which in this case would be the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4 

It may not have reached the Budget Advisory Committee which 
acts upon estimates which are prepared preliminary to establishment 
of the budget. 

Senator Krravver. What I am trying to get is who assumes the 
responsibility for having reduced your predecessor’s estimate of $1,200 
million to $37 million ? 

General Forp. It is my understanding that it was reduced in that 
manner in order that it would come inside of an authorized budget 
ceiling for that particular year 

Senator Krrauver. Do you know who reduced it, General Ford? 
It goes through a lot of hands, I assume. Where did it get reduced ? 

General Forp. It got reduced, Senator, in the process of deve ‘loping 
the budget under authorized ceilings. That is a process of various 
reviews by authorities in the Army, and eventu: illy getting to a budget 
adv Isory committee. 

Senator Kerauver. I know you are a good man, General Ford-—— 
Senator Henpricxson. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Krerauver. Yes. 

Senator Henpricxson. When you refer to the budget, you are 
‘ferring to the military budget and not to the overall budget? 
General Forp. The military budget. 

Senator Kerauver. We have a great respect for your ability but 
we have an awfully hard time to ‘find out who it was that reduced 
these requests. That is one purpose of our investigation, rather a 
responsibility. 

General Forp. We do not have here, Senator, the details on the 
1949 estimates. That was a period that was considerably ahead of 
the Korean war when the estimate was submitted by my predecessor. 
There was no emergency at that time. He Pat a his estimate based 
upon his appraisal, as he had it, as he knew it, of the ammunition 
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situation with respect to our stocks, that they were out of balance. 
that additional ammunition should be procured to put them in proper 
balance, and to give us something approaching an adequate resery: 

Senator Kerauver. Assume that your personal information about 
what happened to your predecessor’s budget might well not be quite 
so clear and accurate, 

sut let’s talk about your budget, that you submitted. You sub 

mitted a budget for $2,200 million. Was that the amount? 

General Forp. Those were preliminary estimates. 

Senator Krmauver. Let’s call it an estimate. 

General Forp. It was submitted by me to G-4. 

Senator Keravver. When was your preliminary estimate submitted 
to G-4? 

General Forp. That was in August 1950. 

Senator Kerauver. Approximately a month and a half after the 
beginning of the Korean conflict ? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kreravver. What was the amount of that preliminary 
estimate ? 
General Forp, $2,200 million. 


> had ew! 


Senator Krrauver. What did that finally come out as, in the 
appropriations / 

General Forp. $373,800,000. 

Senator Krerauver. You submitted it to G-4. Where did it get 
reduced from $2,200 million to $373 million? 

General Forp. It was returned by the G-4 upon his receipt of 
definite guidelines for the preparation of the budget. 

Senator Keravuver. Returned to you? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. And the Comptroller was General Decker at 
that time? 

General Forp. General McLain, sir. General Decker was assistant 
to General McLain. 

Senator Keravuver: Returned to you by General McLain, the Comp- 
troller, for resubmission because of guidelines that had been received 

General Forp. It was actually returned by G-4. 

Senator Kreravver. We have those guidelines. After you received 
it back, what did you do with it ? 

General Forp. Then we submitted our next estimate. 

Senator Kerauver. On what date? 

General Forp. We are now into the second supplemental budget, 
Senator. 

Senator Keravver. Let’s stay with the same budget that you were 
talking about. 

General Forv. The $2,200 million that I submitted in August 1950 
would have been applicable to the second supplemental, and not the 
first supplemental. I am sorry. 

So the $2,200 million was my estimate in the preparation for the 
second supplemental. 

Senator Krrauver. Let us see if we can get the history of this. You 
submitted a $2,200 million budget in August 1950, applicable to the 
second supplemental ? 
General Foro, Yes, sir. 
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Senator Kerauver. On September 27, I believe, 1950, the memoran 

for guidance to the Budget Director or the Comptroller of the 

(rmy, was received, stating that it was calculated on the Korean war 
ending in June of the following year. 

General McLain, the Comptroller, returned the budget to you. 
What did you do with it? 

General Forp. It was actually returned by G-4+. Then we submitted 
a revised budget based upon guidelines which were given to us, and 
this revised budget which went from Ordnance to G 1 and the budget 
.dvisory committee, was in the amount of $1,374 million. 

Senator Kerauver. That was in the light of the information, and 
calculated on the war ending—— 

General Forp. _— on the guidelines for that supplemental, no 
combat after June 30, 1951, to make an orderly scheduling of procure- 
ment to avoid a aad +n drop in industry after fiscal year 1952, and to 
maintain industrial production of critical items during fiscal years 
1953 and 1954. 

Senator Kerauver. What is the date of that guideline that you 
have there ? 

General Forp. That is dated September 27, 1950. 

Senator Krerauver. That is the same one that General Decker was 
referring to? 

General Forp. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

Senator Kerauver. The top of it says to consider the Korean con- 
flict would be ended in June 1951 ? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You submitted then, on the budget, for $1,374 
million. What date was that? I mean the estimate, not a request. 

General Forp. That would be late September or the 1st of October. 

Senator Kerauver. What happened to that ? 

General Forp. That then went to the Chief of Staff and was ap- 
proved in the amount of $1,252 million. 

Senator Krrauver. That isa reduction of $124 million ? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. What happened at the Chief of Staff ¢ 

General Forp. It went to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Congress. 

Senator Kerauver. The Bureau of the Budget of the Army ? 

General Forp. No, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Or the President’s Bureau of the Budget ? 

General Forp. The President’s Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Keravver. It went then to the Secretary of Defense. What 
happened there ? 

General Forp. Some $200,000,000 was added, and the appropriation 
by the Congress was $1,452,000,000. 

Senator Henprickson. Will the Senator vield ? 

Senator Kerrauver. Just one second, please, Senator, I thought 
vou said that this effort resulted in a $373 million appropriation ? 

General Forp. That was in the first supplemental budget, Senator. 
I was in error in that regard. 

Senator KeraAvvER. So then your $2,200,000,000 left the President 
and the Bureau of the Budget and came to the Congress and was raised 
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from the amount requested of the Secretary of Defense. What was 
the final appropriation granted ? 

General Forp. $1,452,000,000. 

Senator Keravuver. Then it really got approved for more than you 
recommended on the second go-round 4 

General Forp. Yes, sir; in accordance with the figures, that is 
correct. 

Senator Keravuver. I had another question. I will yield to you, 
Senator Hendrickson. 

Senator Henprickson. General, this estimate that you talked about 
and referred to in your colloquy with the Senator from Tennessee, 
was that the last estimate that you submitted to the Chief of Staff? 

General Forp. It went from my office to the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G4. That is the next higher authority as far as I am concerned. 

Senator Henpricxson. And it was approved there? 

General Forp. There? 

Senator Henpricxson. I understood you to say it was approved 
there. 

General Forp. No; I do not think so. There it met up with the 
budget guidelines, so to speak, that came to the Army, and therefore it 
not being within the budget guidelines it was returned by G—4 to me. 

Senator Henpricxson. Then what happened to it? 

General Forp. Then we started our preparation of a budget which 
would be in accordance with the guidelines. That resulted in a re- 
duction. 

Senator Henpricxson. That was finally approved by the Chief of 
Staff, was it not? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. Who was Chief of Staff at that time? 

General Forp. General Collins. 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you, General. 

The Carman. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

The Cuamman. General, G-4 put the guideline on this, as you 
suggested ? 

General Forp. I received the guidelines from G—4, and the Army 
Comptroller. Those guidelines come to the Army, of course, from the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The Cuarrman. Then it came back to you. Did you make any rec- 
ommendations about the guidelines being changed? Or does that not 

come within your jurisdiction ? 

General Forp, Not necessarily recommendation, Madam Chairman, 
but when we receive the guidelines then we go to work and prepare 
our estimates based on the guidelines as we receive them, those being 
the official rules under which we develop our estimates and our re- 
quirements for the final budget. 

The Cuartrman. Then that came back to you. At the time those esti- 
mates were returned, changed, what representations were made to 
higher authorities regarding the seriousness of the ammunition 
program ? 

General Forp. I was in frequent conference with G-4 representa- 
tives expressing my concern on the ammunition situation. That has 
been the case throughout the entire Korean emergency. 
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The Cuairman. What reaction came of those conferences and the 
expression of such concern ¢ 

General Forv. I am sure that G-4 appreciated the concern the same 
as I did, but in the matter of preparing budgets we must of course 
comply with the budget guidelines as we receive them. 

The Cuamman. Was G-4 equally concerned with you? 

General Forp. I believe they were. I do not particularly recall the 
conversation. 

The Carman. You do not remember whether they expressed their 
concern to a higher authority ¢ 

General Forp. I do not know. 

The CaarmMan. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. General Ford, we have had testimony to the 
effect. that sometime fairly recently the method of computing am- 
munition needs has been changed from an after-the-fact basis to esti- 
mates to budgets based upon estimated needs. That is correct, is it 
not ? 

General Forp. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Krrauver. When was that change made? 

General Forp. That change was made some 2 or 3 months ago. 

Senator Kerauver. About January or February? 

General Forp. February. 

Senator Kerauver. Who made the change? 

General Forp. The change was made by the present Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Wilson. 

Senator Keravuver. You will concede it is certainly a more realistic 
way to meet a problem, I take it? 

reneral Forp. Very definitely, Senator. We are not, positively 
not, in any satisfactory position when we are budgeting for ammuni- 
tion on an after-the-fact basis. When we do that obviously our re- 
serves are going to be consumed. 

Senator Krravuver. Even to a layman that certainly makes sense, 
General Ford, basing estimates on anticipated needs rather than re- 
placement of stocks. 

General Forp. Very definitely. 

Senator Keravver. I am glad to hear that is your opinion. What 
did you do about it prior to that? 

General Forp. Senator, I have been concerned about the scarcity of 
ammunition from the day our troops moved into Korea. We in Ord- 
nance know about ammunition; we know that ammunition is a very 
unpredictable item of supply. It is not like clothing, or food, which 
can be accurately calculated from the standpoint of what the require- 
ments are going to be. 

Ammunition is an unpredictable item and by and large the con- 
sumption of ammunition will depend on what the enemy does. 

Senator Keravuver. It is always a good idea to have too much rather 
than too little, is it not? 

General Forp. Very definitely. 

Senator Keravuver. General Ford, under you as head of Ordnance, 
the Korean war went on from June 1950 to February 1953 with you 
requesting ammunition on an after-the-fact replacement basis. What 
did you do about it during that interim ? 

General Forp. In September 1951, I made a trip to Korea. I con- 
ferred with General Ridgway, I conferred with General Van Feet. 
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They were concerned about the ammunition situation as was I. Upon 
my return from Korea I sent a memorandum to G—4 in which I pointed 
out that I considered again that the ammunition situation was not 
satisfactory, and that overriding priorities should be provided, that 
drastic action should be taken to break all bottlenecks, and I men- 
tioned six specific rounds of ammunition in which I considered that 
overriding priorities should be provided. 

Senator Krrauver. This was September 1951? 

General Forp. That was September 1951. That resulted some 2 
months later in having some six items of ammunition placed in what 
was called an “S” category. In other words, high priority. When 
we got that, then we had a real priority for these 6 items of ammu- 
nition, a priority which helped us tremendously in getting deliveries of 
machine tools allocated to the production of the components for these 
6 items of ammunition. 

The Cuatrman. What was the date of that, General? 

General Ford. We got that “S” priority in December 1951. 

(General Ford later furnished, for the record, the following infor- 
mation :) 

Final action to approve the “S” category priority for certain ammunition items 
was taken by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on November 30, 1951. 

General Forp. It helped us in getting an adequate priority for ma- 
terials. In other words, with that “S” priority on ammunition, of 
those six particular rounds, we had available to us something that 
would permit us to expedite and accelerate the production of these 
particular items. 

Senator Keravuver. With that S-priority did you consider, or was 
that equivalent to estimating on an anticipated basis rather than a 
replacement basis? 

General Forp. No, sir. That had to do with getting an accelerated 
production of the orders that we had, most of them with industry, 
for items pertaining to those particular rounds. 

Senator Keravver. You were still only replacing stocks that were 
used. What did you do about getting on an estimated or anticipated 
basis rather than replacement basis? 

General Forp. Senator, Ordnance has never been satisfied in budget- 
ing on an after-the-fact basis. As I say, we conferred and pointed 
out to representatives of G—4 that this was not a satisfactory situation. 

But, on the other hand, we had to comply with the guidelines. 

Senator Kreravuver. Then do I take it that you never made any 
written recommendation until shortly prior or during February 1953, 
that the method of estimating be changed from an after-the-fact basis 
to an anticipated basis? 

General Forp. I am not sure that I can—— 

Senator Keravver. You were dissatisfied, all right—— 

General Forp. We submitted requirements, Senator, at any and 
all times when our budget estimates were reduced. On the other 
hand, those budget estimates had to be submitted in accordance with 
the guidelines. 

Senator Keravver. Of course the question is not the guidelines but 
the question is, even when you got the guideline of September 27, 
1950, you had a decision to make there as to whether you would file 
an estimate based upon needs between then and when the war was 
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supposed to end in June 1951, or whether you would base your esti- 
mates upon preceding experience based upon replacement. 

Did you ever, General Ford, at any time prior to the time and the 
change came about, make a recommendation for a change in the 
method of estimating? 

General Forp. I am sure, Senator, that there was not any doubt 
as to our position on the matter. On the other hand—— 

Senator Kerauver. If your position was well known, who turned 
you down ¢ 

General Forp. It was a matter of the Army, of Ordnance following 
the guidelines which are provided to us for preparing our budget. 

Senator Kerauver. General Ford, it is awfully hard. We would 
like to pin down who is responsible for what, so that we might make 
a finding to the people and assist in any way that we can in remedying 
the situation for the future. 

If you could be more specific about just who it was that is respon- 
sible for not claiming a necessary and justified move for changing 
the basis of estimates back in the years when you were so greatly 
concerned about the shortage, it would help us a great deal. 

Did you make a definite recommendation to anyone, and to whom ? 

General Forp. Senator, we made recommendations and we sub- 
mitted requests for funds for additional programing of ammunition. 
We did that in the fall of 1950, 

We asked that we be permitted to incur a deficit for the procure- 
ment of ammunition. 

Senator Kerauver. Where did that get turned down? 

General Forp. It goes from my offices to the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G—4, and is acted upon by them, 

Senator Kerauver. How did the change in the method of estimates 
finally come about ? 

General Forp. I think it came about, Senator, because of further 
efforts that we made in presenting facts and figures on the ammuni- 
tion situation based upon the consumption in Korea, the position of 
our reserve stocks, and those details got to the Secetary of Defense. 

I am sure by reason of the efforts of the Army, the Secretary of 
Defense appreciated the need for a change in the budgeting system. 

Phe CuarrMan. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Did you say that change came about or the limit 
was taken off in February 1953? 

General Forv. This year, yes, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Do you have the date in February? 

Senator Knravver. Was there a written directive? 

General Forp. There is, as far as I know, no written directive. It 
is a matter that is being considered now in the preparation of the 
1954 budget. 

The CHarrman. What date was that limit raised by Secretary of 
Defense Wilson? 

General Forp. As I understand, it was approximately February 
of this year, and that again comes to us or comes to the Army in the 
form of guidelines for the preparation of the next budget. 

The Cuatrman. Was that early in February or late in February? 

General Forp. Late in February. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have the date? 
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General Forp. I believe we can furnish the date. 

The Cuarrman. I would like the date for the record, if you please. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

Under date of February 10, 1953, a memorandum signed by Mr. ©. BE. Wilson, 
Secretary of Defense, was directed to the Secretaries of the three services, the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), and the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (M&P): Subject; Budget assumptions and factors to be used in re- 
appraising fiscal year 1954 budgets. 

Doesn’t the Army have any part in making up the guidelines or 
approving of the guidelines? Do they not have a last word in it? 

General Forp. Madam Chairman, it is a little bit out of my field 
in the way I operate under the control and direction of G4.” I as- 
sume that guidelines for budgets are discussed by the various Secre- 
taries, and undoubtedly in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Cuarrman. You know that ? 

General Forp. I do not know that. 

The Cuareman. You do not know the procedure ? 


- 


General Forp. No; I do not. 

Senator Keravver. Those would be partly political and partly de- 
cisions in which all of the services would have a part in making it up. 
General Ford, I am still not satisfied with why you sat there from 
August 1950 until February 1953 without making a more determined 
effort to get estimates made on a future anticipated need rather than 
replacement of stocks. 

You were concerned when you went to Korea in September, you 
came back and found items short. You knew then that the conflict 
apparently was going on quite a long time. 

General Forp. There are something like four more echelons between 
the Secretary of Defense and me. My immediate authority is the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. I have sent many requests to the As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, G4, to program more money into ammunition. 
That is possibly outside of the matter of budget guidelines. We have 
put, as they become available, any savings back into the ammunition 
program, upon the approval of the Army Comptroller and G-4 as far 
as the program is concerned. 

Senator Keravuver. General Ford, it seems to me, and I would ask 
if you do not agree, that this whole ammunition supply problem passes 
through so many hands and so many commands, that it causes delay, 
confusion, and inability to place responsibility with definiteness like 
we ought to be allowed to have. 

General Forp. Do you refer particularly to the matter of funding 
or budgeting or getting production? 

Senator Krravver. I am talking about the whole thing. Estimates, 
getting production, et cetera. 

General Forp. From my position, it is not exactly a small business. 
For instance, an ammunition program of some $81% billion is big 
business. It corresponds to a business like U. 8S. Steel, Bethlehem 
Steel, General Electric, Western Electric, the sales that those com- 
panies combined had in 1951. It is a very large business. It is a com- 
plicated business. 

We are dealing with a hazardous material, a material which is not 
produced by industry at any time except as the Government gives 
them orders. . 
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Industry does not have facilities themselves to turn out and handle 
this very hazardous material. We do get our metal components from 
industry. ‘That is the source of the metal components. 

Senator Krravuver. I do not think necessarily the bigness of it would 

iustify making it more and more complex, or unwieldy. A lot can be 
S said that the bigger it is the simpler the line of command ought to be. 

But you have improved, have you not, recently, the handling of 
ammunition supplying and budgeting and cutting out some of these 
30-odd steps that are taken ? 

General Forp. Senator, we are constantly making improvements in 
our organization. Surveys are made—surveys have been made. 
Studies are continually being made for the improvement of our organ- 

ization and procedures within our organization. And that is a con- 
tinuing process. 

We have had surveys made by the University of Michigan, particu- 
larly of our accounting system. The A. D. Little Co. of Boston made 
a rather detailed study. I believe the committee has copies of the A. D. 
Little report. Many of the recommendations in that A. D. Little 
report must be acted upon by higher authority. But improvements in 
our organization are a continuing thing. 

I would like to speak about or ganization, Senator, if you will 
permit me. 

Senator Kerauver. Let me ask another line of questions and then 
you can. 

I have been very much disturbed, and I am sure that others have. 
On this basis it seems difficult to see how the Nation could get ready 
to win a war if it were brought on with a lot of suddenness, on the 
accepted fact as stated here, that it takes 18 months after an order is 
made before it is translated into supplies of actual equipment. Gen- 
eral Decker testified to that. 

General Forp. That is essentially correct, sir. We had a chart which 
we described prior to your coming in, Senator. 

Senator Keravver. That will force you to have a supply on hand 
to meet any terrific emrgency, because you cannot caleulate what will 
happen in 18 months. 

General Forp. Senator, that is exactly correct. When we get into 
an emergency such as Korea, and we have no going ammunition pro- 
duction in the United States that amounts to anything, we must then 
create an ammunition industry. 

It was the same in World War II— it is the same as far as Korea is 
concerned, and it has been the same, I think, as far as every war our 
country has ever engaged in. 

That being the case, we must have reserves—we must have reserves 
if we are going to start shooting on the first day, such as we did when 
we went into Korea. 

Senator Keravuver. That is a tragic situation to be faced with, when 
it requires 18 months from the time an order is placed before you can 
get ammunition rolling. 

Anything can happen of a horrible nature in 18 months. Yet if you 
have to have reserves to take care of any contingency that might occur, 
you are bound to have antiquated materials, you are bound to have a 
lot of things that are outmoded in the war of ammunition supplies, 
guns. 
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General Forp. We must have, of course, the ammunition to match 
the guns that our troops will use. That is, of course, absolutely 
essential. 

Senator Kerauver. Is there not any way that that 18 months can 
be cut down ¢ 

General Forp. Senator, if we have to start from scratch, and create 
an ammunition industry, and a hazardous industry, as we did at the 
time of Korea, it will be from 18 months to 2 years before we get an 
appreciable production. 

‘That was the situation in World War II where the country was 
on a completely all-out war economy. We have not had a completely 
all-out war economy since Korea. 

We can possibly reduce the time some 1 or 2 months with all-out 
priorities, but where we have to start and create an industry—and 
that is what we have to do unless we have an industry in being and 
in operation—those are just the hard, cold facts of getting ammuni- 
tion produced. 

The Cuarmman. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, Madame Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. You referred to this hazardous industry, General 
Ford. Isn’t loading the only hazard there is in the production? 

General Forp, Madam Chairman, the manufacture of powders and 
explosives and all the different kinds of explosives we have need for 
to have a complete line of ammunition is a very hazardous thing. 

The Cuamman. But the loading is the most hazardous part of it, 
would you say ? 

General Forp. It is a matter of degree. Probably yes. Actually 
we had a very fine safety record in World War IT in the operation of 
our powder and explosive plants. I am told that it was equaled only 
by the safety records of the women’s garment indust ry. 

What Senator Kefauver is bringing out is just so important, it just 
illustrates so well the fact that unless we have an ammunition industry 
in being, and in operation, we must have completely adequate reserves 
because of this time element in getting and recreating an industry. 

We had a marvelous ammunition industry, for example, in World 
War II. Obviously it went by the board, even though we were able 
to retain selected plants, and certainly it has been a marvelous thing 
that the Congress permitted us to retain these powder, explosive, and 
loading plants in standby condition. 

Those have literally been worth their weight in gold to us in getting 
back into production. In metal components production, we had es- 
sentially none. 

Senator Krrauver. General Ford, the counsel for the committee 
has called my attention to the fact that apparently on January 27, 
1950, you stated at a House committee that the Army had 32 standby 
plants that could be put into production within 120 days. Do you re- 
call that testimony ? 

General Forp. I recall it in general, Senator. 

Senator Krrauver. What are these plants? Are they ammunition 
plants that you are talking about, all the standby plants? 

General Forp. If I may, I would like to describe these plants. We 
have four powder and propellant plants that are in operation today. 
They are large, very large plants. We have three explosive plants, 
again very large plants. 
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They are in operation; they have been rehabilitated. We have a 
fourth one that is now being rehabilitated that will brought into pro- 
tion very shortly. 

We have some 16 loading plants of which there are 11 that are oper- 
ited for us by contractors. 

We have in operation today five shell plants, making projectiles. 
We have three cartridge case plants. One of them is a combined Army 
ind Navy plant in Louisville. 

We have three very large and very important small-arms plants. 
Those are the plants which were retained after World War II, and 
which we maintained on a very limited scale. 

Soon after Korea started, we immediately took action to get certain 
of these plants rehabilitated and in operation. Some of them came 
in, in a relatively short time. The estimates that were made of the 
length of time that it would take to get these plants completely reha- 
bilitated and in complete production, as was made in 1950, was defi- 
nitely too short. 

In rehabilitating these chemical-type plants—that is what they are, 
in explosives and ‘powde r—when we came to dig the pipes out of the 
ground and get into the piping and the equipment, the machinery, 
the valves, and everything that we have in this type of industry, we 
found the deterioration much greater than we had anticipated. 

Senator Krravuver. Then, instead of 120 days, how long do you 
now estimate it will take to put these standby plants, or did it take, 
to put them in operation ? 

General Forn. I think normally we can start bringing the plants in 
(not full production) , we can start bringing them in in 8 to 12 months. 

In our ammunition program, our powder, explosive and loading 
capacity has always been adequate to meet the supply of metal com- 
ponents that we have been able to get from industry. 

Senator Kerauver. If you can put the plants in operation from 
8 to 12 months, why do you say it takes 18 months from the time an 
order is placed until you start getting the products ? 

General Forp. Senator, these plants are special-type plants. As I 
mentioned, they make the powder, they make the explosive, and they 
do the loading. 

But the metal components we have to get from industry. It is 
industry that determines or governs the length of time that it takes 
to get these metal components. The controlling components of am- 
munition, to get a complete and finished round of ammunition during 
this whole period, have been the metal component which we get from 
industry. 

Senator Keravver. So it is not getting your standby plants in 
operation, it is getting the products from industry that has caused 
the delay? 

General Forn. That is correct. 

Senator Krravver. I have no further questions, Madam Chairman. 
I will say that this is an alarming situation that a great, enterprising 
nation like this cannot get supplies for ammunition within less than 
18 months. 

I have an idea that the showing that has been made of some of 
the delays and steps that you have to go through are consider: ably 
responsible, and I am glad to hear there “has been some improvement, 
some expediting. 
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But it is still far from satisfactory, General Ford. 

General Forv. I covered in my statement, and I doubt that you 
were here to hear it, in 1951—— 

Senator Keravuver. I read it. 

General Forp. Over 90 percent of every dollar that we put out on 
contract went to contractors who had to have either new facilities, 
new equipment, rehabilitation of facilities, or machine tools. 

Over 90 cents of every dollar that went out to contractors who had 
to have those things I mentioned: new facilities, new production 
equipment, new machine tools, or rehabilitation of facilities. 

These installations of machine tools and getting them installed, 
Senator, are really a very mammoth type of undertaking. That is 
where the long lead time comes in. 

These are very heavy, powerful presses. They run all the way up 
to 2,500 or 3,000 tons. ‘There are some 90 presses in that line, and this 
is not the complete facility. And this is for the manufacture of car- 
tridge cases, that 105 mm cartridge case on this display board. 

There are some $25 million invested by the Government in this 
facility. It happens to be a Government-owned plant. That is 
illustrative. 

Senator Krravuver. That is just to make the cases? 

General Forp. That is just to make the cartridge cases, these very 
powerful presses. It may seem that that brass case is rather simple. 
The fact is that that cartridge case is a very precise item. The toler- 
ances are very close. It has to do a very important job. 

The artilleryman must be able to get it into the gun easily and 
quickly. He must not have any sticking. When the gun is fired that 
cartridge case must seal the chamber so that the gases may not escape 
to the rear. 

Then when the breech block is opened that cartridge case must be 
free to come out quickly and in some cases automatically. 

The tolerances in the manufacture of that case run just a few 
thousands of an inch in certain important dimensions. There are 
some 95 presses in this very important installation. 

The first press of the large size took some 10 months to build. The 
last press on the order that we placed was not delivered until some 20 
months after the order was placed. That is where the long lead time 
comes in in creating an industry for the manufacture of these very 
important metal components. 

Senator Keravuver. We had those during World War II. What 
happened to them ? 

General Forp. That brings up quite an interesting area, Senator. 
During World War II, we did have a very large, shall we say, ammu- 
nition industry, the same as we had for other ordnance material. 

Ordnance, at the beginning of World War II, procured some ma- 
chine tools which went into contractor’s plants. A little later, soon 
after the war started, the procurement of machine tools was effected 
by the Defense Plant Corporation, a subsidiary of the RFC. Many 
tools were purchased. 

At the end of the war those tools were offered for sale to any con- 
tractor who had them in his plant. He could buy them, and generally 
at quite a reduced cost, and they could not be put in reserve if a 


contractor who had them and used them during World War II wanted 
to buy them. 
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After that was effected, we picked up what you might call the leav- 
ings, and put them in our industrial reserve with some machines 
purchased by Ordnance. But the RFC and the Defense Plant Corpor- 
ation said that if the Army, or Ordnance, wanted any of their ma- 
chines, then we had to come up with the money, just the same as they 
would sell them to a private concern. 

You ask what became of the machines. Actually they got well-scat- 
tered over the United States for the manufacture of commercial 
products. There is no single installation—and inventories were taken 
of these installations throughout the United States—there was no 
single installation which had the overall necessary lineup of equip- 
ment to turn out these items that we needed. 

Furthermore, industry, by and large, was making very, shall we say, 
full use of their available facilities. 

The Cuairman. That is what we are here for, Senator. 

Senator Kreravuver. You showed us pictures of very intricate ma- 
chinery to make shell casings. That machinery was available dur- 
ing World War II. Apparently, we showed very poor foresight in 
allowing it to be dispersed and junked and in any way taken out of 
circulation where it was of use to us when Korea came around. You 
will agree with that? 

General Forp. I would, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Did the Ordnance make a fight to try to keep 
tliis machinery intact? Or did you not insist that some provision be 
put in the sale of the machinery, in the contracts of sale, to the effect 
that it could be reassembled and put into effect when the Government 
might need it again? 

General Forp, I was not in Washington during that period, Senator. 
It has been my understanding that Ordnance did try to procure this 
machinery, and I mentioned that Ordnance was offered the same 
opportunity—as any commercial concern—of buying the machinery 
at the prices set. We just did not have the funds. 

Senator Kreravuver. Why could you not have followed the machinery, 
and required those companies to convert back to the making of shell 
casings ? 

General Forp. Because of the fact that the machinery, by and large, 
was pretty much scattered. That is, maybe a press was purchased and 
went to a particular facility; maybe another press to another com- 
mercial concern. In other words, rather dispersed throughout. 
Whereas in our facilities for the manufacture of such things as car- 
tridge cases, which is high volume production, we need complete lines 
of presses and we need a rather large number of presses. In that 
picture that I showed, there are some 95 presses in that one setup. 

Senator Keravuver. It is inconceivable to me that there would not be 
some record of where all these presses went and that they could not 
be reassembled, put together in some place where they could be used to 
manufacture casings in something less than 18 months. Was any 
effort made to reassemble them ? 

General Forp. We attempted in our procurement, as we do today, 
to place orders with any industrial concern that would not need equip- 
ment. In other words, that is our first objective, to try to get the 
order into a plant where they would not need Government-financed 
equipment in order to give us our product. But by and large that has 
not been possible. 
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Senator Keravuver. Has it been possible where you have had to 
manufacture new equipment and start all over? 

General Forp. Very definitely. I mentioned in my statement, Sena- 
tor, that since Korea we have put some $900 million into facilities, of 
which some $230 million has gone into equipment and machine tools 
and such items for private or commercial producers of metal com- 
ponents. The balance, about $650 million, has gone into the rehabilita- 
tion and equipping of Government-owned plants such as this one I 
showed in the picture. 

The CHatrMan. Will the Senator yield? 

Seantor Keravver. I am through. I just hope we never make that 
mistake again. I hope you will see to it that we do not. 

General Forp. I agree. If I might, Madam Chairmman, I would 
like to make one further observation. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. 

General Forp. In order that we may be able to get into production 
quickly, in the event that we either meet a situation such as we had at 
the time of Korea, we need certainly a reserve of ammunition. I 
think that is well recognized. We next would like to have, of course, 
industry in production making ammunition. That means they have 
the know-how, they have the people. It is being accomplished. Next 
to that we would like to have, in industry, these lines of equipment set 
up and available and ready, intact. 

Next to that, we certainly want to keep the equipment that the 
Government has invested in, and if we have to we will store it our- 
selves. We do not like that. The best situation is to have it right in 
position in a manufacturer’s or a prospective contractor’s plant, ready 
to go. 

Senator Krravver. That is all, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. You referred to a picture that I think you were 
showing as I was called to the telephone. When was that plant built? 

General Forp. Actually, Madam Chairman, the plant was a Gov- 
ernment-owned plant in World War II, which was used for the ex- 
traction of aluminum. In other words, to get basic aluminum. It 
was in the hands of the General Services Administration. 

Sometime in late 1951 we went to the General Services Administra- 
tion and asked them if we could get the plant. At that time our orders 
were such that we had to have additional facilities, bring in new pro- 
ducers, to meet the program. 

The Cuarmman. Did you begin immediately to assemble ? 

General Forp. We immediately went to work to get a contractor 
to go in there working with the Corps of Engineers so that they would 
get a contract placed for the rehabilitation and the adaptation of the 
plant to receive the equipment. We went further than that. Some- 
time prior to that we, ourselves, placed some orders for these heavy 
presses, so that we had that much jump on the proposition, so to speak. 

The Cuamman. Senator Hendrickson, have you some questions? 
I have quite a number but I want to pick up later. 

Senator Henprickson. General, one of the things that has dis- 
turbed me most in these hearings is the subject of unobligated funds. 
There was testimony adduced to the effect that in 1952, I believe, there 
were over $2 billion of unobligated funds. Are you familiar with 
that? 


General Forp. Yes, sir. Do you wish me to discuss that, Senator? 
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Senator Henprickson. I wish you would. It seems to me like a 
very excessive amount to remain unobligated considering the pre- 
dicament we were in at that time. 

General Forp. In July and August of calendar 1952, which was the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1953, we were able to get our program 
promptly. We put out a very large program to our ammunition head- 
quarters, our ammunition field headquarters. When that program 
gets out to our ammunition field headquarters, there are several things 
that they must do. They must take this broad program, which in- 
cludes, shall we say, many different types of ammunition, many dif- 
ferent rounds of ammunition—in other words a broad comprehensive 
program—they must break that program down to determine how much 
powder, how much explosive, how many different kinds of metal com- 
ponents, consolidating certain metal components which are applicable 
{o more than one round of ammunition. 

They also approach their job from the standpoint of “we do first 
things first.” In other words, a program of that magnitude again 
called for bringing in new producers. It is very important that we 
move just as fast as we can in getting those contracts placed. 

rhen the next ones that they would consider would be those con- 
ractors where we would place a continuation order. In other words, 
we have an existing contractor, and we want to get another order to 
him so that he can have continuous production without a hiatus. As 
to any contractor whose production may run out we want to get an- 
other order in his hands so that there will be no gap in his production. 

Then there is a further consideration of those contractors where 
there is still some time left before their production will run out. All 
of that process did take time. We have, in this fiscal 1953, a large 
amount of money in the program. Some money has just been received 
last month. We received some $331 million in the way of a program. 

The month before we received $116 million. The month before 
that we received $174 million. The month before that some $60 mil- 
lion. Within the last 4 months we have received programs in the 
amount of some $681 million. At the present time, in this program, 
there is approximately a little over $700 million unobligated, and that 
is money that has come to us essentially within the last 4 months. 

Senator Henpricxson. There still is $700 million? 

General Forp. $750 million, of which nearly $700 million has come 
to us within the past 4 months. 

Senator Henprickson. General Ford, Mr. McNeil, when he testi- 
fied before the committee, stated that the production schedules were 
in excess of the highest rates ever authorized in the Far East Com- 
mand. Do you know what the actual performance was against those 
schedules? 

General Forv. Yes, sir. I would like to discuss that, Senator. 
Those production schedules go by the name of Form 436. They are 
called production schedules. Actually they are planning schedules. 
It is a planning schedule that is made well ahea d, frequently, of the 
time we have a program, and certainly even more months ahead of 
the time that we have any contracts with industry. So it is definitely, 
shall we say, a planning schedule. Our schedules must be based, and 
properly so, on the schedules that we get from our contractors. And 
their schedules frequently are delayed. As we have seen in the past, 
as I indicated in my statement, many of our contractors anticipated 
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that they would get their machine tools a lot earlier, that there would 
be a lot more in the way of overriding priorities and so forth. 

I would like to quote, Senator, if I may, just two short sentences 
from a report made by Mr. Wilson who was the head of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, you recall. 

Senator Henprickson. Mr. Charles Wilson. 

General Forp. He made this report in November 1952. He said: 

A production schedule, to be useful, must be based upon a solid appraisal of 
the production problems and possibilities. Frequently, such a schedule cannot 
be prepared until contracts have been let and the contractor has got well 
under way in organizing production. The planning projections, often called 
“schedules” which were prepared by the Armed Forces at the beginning of the 
defense mobilization program, have been the sour? of considerable confusion re- 
garding the progress of the program. These were prepared as the basis for 
undertaking preliminary negotiations with contractors. It was the expectation 
that they would be adjusted once production got under way. 

Mr. MeNeil, I believe, refers to these planning schedules, or Form 
436 schedules, which were submitted in the summer of 1951. It is a 
little difficult for me to quite understand Mr. MecNeil’s comment be- 
cause I find that the facts are quite different, if I understood his 
testimony. 

For instance, this DD436 schedule for the fourth quarter, 1952—— 

Senator Henprickson. He said, I believe, this, and I believe I am 
quoting directly from his testimony : 

Had these production schedules been met there would have been produced am 
munition considerably in excess of the highest rates ever authorized by the Far 


East Command. 

That is quoted from his testimony. 

General Forp. I have here schedules which were submitted in the 
summer of 1951, which I believe are the schedules referred to by Mr. 
McNeill: 60-millimeter mortar, the schedule called for a production in 
the fourth quarter of 1952 of 300,000 rounds. The authorized expen- 
diture in Korea for that period was 2,631,000 rounds. Furthermore. 
Senator, of the quantity that we had on that 436 schedule. only 29 
percent of it was Army orders. 

The Cuairman. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Henprickson. Yes, certainly. 

The CuatrmaNn. General, can you in any way know whether those 
are the figures that Mr. McNeil was referring to? You said “TI be- 
lieve they are the figures.” Is there any way of checking to be sure 
that they are? 

General Forp, I would not know exactly except that I thought that 
he referred to the schedules of the summer of 1951. 

The Cuarrman., I think it is very important, Senator Hendrickson. 

Senator Henprickson. I wonder if we can have that reconciled. 
Can you get in touch with Mr. MeNeil and reconcile these figures for 
the record ? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you. 

Senator Krravver. These are the figures Mr. McNeil used. You 
can look them over. 

The CHarrman. I think it is very important not to have any doubt 
about the comparison. 

Senator Henprickson. I agree. 
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General Forp. On another item, 81-millimeter mortar, the schedule 
for the fourth quarter of fiscal 1952 called for 900,000 rounds. The 
authorized consumption in Korea for that quarter was 1,938,000 
rounds. That is quite a difference. Again, of the quantity in the 
schedule, some 58 percent was to Army account. In the case of the 
105 howitzer shell, the reverse is true. The schedule did call for some 
5,800,000 rounds in that quarter, and the authorized expenditure in 
Korea for that quarter was 38,540,000 rounds, but only 56 percent— 
only 56 percent of the 436 schedule—was ammunition being bought to 
Army account. 

The 4.2 shell, the schedule called for 1,200,000 rounds in the fourth 
quarter of fiscal 1952—— 

Senator Henpricxson. Do these figures agree with the McNeil 
figures ? 

Colonel Mrparts. I am sure these are the same schedules. 

Senator Henpricxson. They do agree? 

General Forp. We can check that more carefully, Senator, and pro- 
vide information for the record—— 

Senator Henpricxson. I think that should be done. 

General Forp (continuing). As far as the charts are concerned, as 
to whether or not they agree from these schedules that I am quoting 
from. 

I have one last item, the 155 howitzer shell. The schedule for the 
fourth quarter was 1,080,000. The authorized expenditure in Korea 
for that same quarter was 1,218,000, with the percent being 56 percent, 
being bought to Army account. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The Office Chief of Ordnance (Mr. Atwood) conferred with the Office Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) (Mr. Rath) to verify the approved pro 
duction schedules (form DD 486) that had been used on classified charts sub- 
mitted to the committee by Mr. McNeil (5 charts—Title: Actual Production, 
FECOM Consumption, and Approved Production Schedules—Shell, HE, 155- 
Millimeter Howitzer; 105-Millimeter Howitzer; 81—Millimeter Mortar; 60- 
Millimeter Mortar; 4.2-inch Mortar). It was determined that the approved 
production schedules used by Mr. McNeil’s office in the preparation of the charts 
were the same as those used as the basis for General Ford’s testimony, except as 
follows: 

The production schedule used by Mr. McNeil for the 81-millimeter mortar 
shell was that approved August 21, 1951. That used by General Ford was a cor- 
rected schedule approved September 19, 1951. This corrected schedule picked 
up a quantity of 800,000 previously produced and erroneously omitted from the 
August 21 schedule. 

Senator Henprickson. General, in your prepared statement you 
used the term “ordnance field agencies.’ 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. What did you mean by that? 

General Forp. I refer there, Senator, primarily to my contracting 
officers in the field, the ordnance contracting officers in the field. We 
have that function charged to our main ammunition field headquarters, 
the ordnance ammunition center at Joliet. Then contracting officers 
who head up the 14 ordnance procurement district offices. They also 
have assistant contracting officers. So in speaking of field agencies 
we are speaking primarily of our ammunition center at Joliet, Ill., and 
our 14 ordnance procurement districts located in principal cities 
throughout the United States: Boston, Springfield, New York, Roch- 
ester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Detroit, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
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Senator Henprickson. General, in your prepared statement, you 
said, as I recall your testimony, that you delegated all the authority. 
within the authority granted to you, in order to get this big job done. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henpricxson. Did you need any more authority than you 
had? Had you had more authority, legal authority, could you have 
produced a better job? 

General Forp. In World War IT, Senator, the Chief of Ordnance 
was able to delegate rather all-inclusive authority to his field con 
tracting officers. Those were authorities in the field of financing and 
other authorities under title IT of the First War Powers Act, as well 
as authorities in the field of making letter-order type contracts, which 
is a rather informal type of contract, to get contractors started, and 
authorities in rather large dollar amounts in any contracts. 

We in ordnance have requested throughout this entire period addi 
tional delegations of authority. I could put it in several forms, for 
instance: The authority as to the amount that I might authorize my 
contracting officers in placing a contract. When I say “amount” } 
mean dollar amount. The authorities that I could give them in the 
amount of money that they could place on a letter contract. The 
authorities that I could give them under title II of the First War 
Powers Act, such as minor changes in contract articles. 

This matter of delegation of authority is a very important matter. 
[ have a statement that I would like to read, Madam Chairman, to the 
committee, because I want to be sure that I get the exact wording in 
this matter of delegations of authority. 

If I might be permitted, it is just a matter of some two pages. 

Senator Henprickson. I would like to have it read, Madam Chair- 
man. 

The Cuarmman. You may read it. 

General Forp. The ability of ordnance contracting officers to move 
swiftly and decisively to place contracts for the production of ord- 
nance is greatly dependent upon the scope of authority given to them 
and the extent to which they are permitted to resolve, on the spot, the 
many problems that arise during negotiation with contractors with- 
out the necessity for submitting those decisions to Washington and 
higher authority for approval. 

For 2 years after the beginning of Korea, without exception I dele- 
gated to ordnance contracting officers all the authorities delegated to 
me that I was permitted to redelegate. In addition, my office pressed 
continuously and repeatedly, both verbally and in writing for greater 
latitude and for the delegation to me and through me to my contract- 
ing officers of powers and authorities fully commensurate with their 
responsibility. 

ertain authorities have been delegated to me which, as I state, I 

have delegated to my field contracting officers. To permit rapidly 
finalizing supply contracts on the spot I requested authority to ap- 
prove such contracts at much higher amounts than were authorized 
to me. 

On December 4, 1950, on January 3, 1951, on February 1, 1951, and 
August 9, 1951, and again on March 20, 1952, I requested an increase 
in the limit of dollar value that could be approved by my contracting 
officers in the field. The authority to approve $5 million was first only 
available to me, with $500,000 delegation outside of my office. Later, 
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on my repeated requests it was successfully raised to $5 million, on 
February 16, 1951, to $10 million, and finally to the samen limit of 
$25 million, which has been effective only since March 1952. 

In the negotiation of complicated Government contracts for large 
amounts of money there are bound to be many cases where, for good 
and sufficient reasons, it is essential to deviate slightly from the exact 
terms and wording prescribed by the standard contractual articles 
furnished to me. 

On December 4, 1950, on January 3, 1951, and again on February 1, 
1951, and many times thereafter, I requested that authority to approve 
these minor deviations be extended to me with power of redelegation 
tomy contracting officers. Ordnance does not yet have that authority. 

Senator Henprickxson. The answer to the question then is that you 
do need further authority. 

General Forp. Very definitely, Senator. In order to move a pro- 
sram rapidly in the field, on the part of our contracting officers, as was 
done in World War II, I firmly believe that it is necessary that they 
have all the authority that it is possible under the law to delegate to 
them. 

The Cuamman. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Henprickson. I yield to the distinguished chairman. 

The Cuamman. As I recall the then Secretary of Defense Lovett 
stated in his testimony that he had given full authori ity to Ordnance. 

Have you anything to say on that? 

General Forp. I do not recall Secretary Lovett’s testimony in the 
matter. I will say that Ordnance has not been given any comparable 
delegation of authority in comparison with what the Chief of Ord- 
nance had in World War II. In November and December of 1952 
there were delegations made to the Secretary of the Army by the 
Acting Secretary at that time, Mr. Foster. These delegations came 
about as the result of requests from the Under Secretary of the Army. 
The delegations were definitely restricted, and if I may, Madam 
Chairman, I might read a letter that came from the Acting Secretary 
of Defense to the Acting Secretary of the Army at that time. 

The Cuamman. Who was Acting Secretary ? 

General Forp. Of Defense? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

General Forp. Mr. William C. Foster. He signed the letter. 

The Cuarrman. Who was Acting Secretary of the Army? 

General Forp. I believe Mr. Earl Johnson was Acting Secretary 
of the Army at that time. 

The Cuairman. If the Senator will yield, I would like to clear 
up this one point. 

Senator Henprickxson. Madam Chairman, I yield. I must leave 
now to keep an appointment on the floor. 

The Cuairman. After this one point is cleared up the committee 
will recess until 2 o'clock and go on with General Ford, if we may. 

Senator Henprickson. I have a number of questions that I would 
like to ask him in the afternoon session. 

The Cuamrman. You may open the session. 

I would like to clear up that matter of authority because I thought 
[ recalled Secretary of Defense Lovett, or former Secretary of Defense 
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Lovett, saying that he had given Ordnance authority. If I remem- 
ber correctly, he said in February, April, and July of 1951. 

Do I understand you to say now, Bedleral F sel that you were not 
given any authority by Secretary Lovett at that time? 

General Forp. Normally, Madam Chairman, the authority from the 
Secretary of Defense would come to the Secretary of the Army, not 
directly to Ordnance. 

The Cuairman. Do you mean to say that you were not given author- 
ity at those times by anybody, whether Secretary of the Army or Sec- 
retary of Defense? What I want to know is whether you did or did 
not have the authority that was necessary to go through in accordance 
with Secretary Lovett’s statement. 

General Forp. Ordnance did not have the authorities anywhere near 
comparable to the authorities that we had during World War II. 

The Cuarman. I don’t want a comparison, General. I want to 
know whether you had authority to do the job that was necessary for 
you to do, and if you received it from the Secretary of the Army or 
from the Secretary of Defense. 

General Forp. My answer to that, Madam Chairman, would be 
rather simple: I did not have the authorities that I considered that 
were absolutely essential. 

The Cuarrman. Did you make any complaint to anyone about the 
authorities ? 

General Forp. Yes, Madam Chairman. My office repeatedly has 
requested. additional delegations of authority, particularly under 
title IL of the First War Powers Act. That is the important 
delegation. 

The Cuamman. To whom would those requests go? 

General Forp. My recommendations go to the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G4, and while I cannot speak for them, I would assume that 
they sent them on to the Under Secretary of the Army. 

The Cuairman. You do not know whether they sent them on or 
not ? 

General Forp. I would not know in every case. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mean to say that you would make requests 
and repeated requests and would just let it drop there, and not fol- 
low through ? 

General Forp. Oh, no. We made repeated requests and frequently 
our requests would be denied, coming back from G-4. Just what hap- 
pened, and the action that they took, I am not able to speak on. 

The Cuarmman. The important thing for us to know at this time is 
whether you had authority. You say you did not have the authority 
that you felt that you needed. Next, I asked you if you requested that 
authority, and what happened to it. You said you did; you requested 
it plenty of times but still did not receive it. Were those requests 
replied to by G-42 Were you denied by G-4? 

General Forp. I think in most every case I could say that the re- 
quests were replied to. 

Senator Henprickson. Would the Senator yield? 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Senator Henprickson. Were those requests all documented ? 

General Forp. We have them documented, sir. I can furnish com- 
plete documentation on them if it is desired. 
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The CHairman. That is a very important point. We find all 
through these hearings, I think, that complaints and requests and ap- 
plications and so on, are made, but we never can follow through to 
find out what happened to them. I am sure one of your ability and 
persistence and qualifications is not sitting there permitting your re- 
quests and recommendations to fall by the wayside. It seems to me 
that someone somewhere would have done something about it. That 
is what we want to follow through on and be sure where the fault is. 

General Forp. I have a rather complete documentation here, 
Madam Chairman, some 11 pages, which is a chronology of requests 
from Ordnance and the action taken on the requests. 

The Cuarman. Will you supply that for our record, please? 

General Forp. 1 would be very happy to do that. t will submit it 
to the committee for the record. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. That will go with your statement. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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The Cuarrman. Will you read the letter? mation to the A 
General Forp. The letter is dated December 13, 1952, subject: Del- our os 4. 
egation of Authority to Expedite Ammunition Production. It has P. ecraten’ | 
an attachment which is a memorandum for the Secretary of the Powers Act wit 
Army, dated December 13, 1952, from William C. Foster, Acting 





will materially 
Secretary of Defense, subject: Delegation of Authority to Expedite 
Ammunition. 
The letter of December 13, 1952, reads as follows: 


The attached memorandum to the Secretary of the Army grants the delegation 
of authority with respect to the ammunition production program as requested 
in your memorandum of December 8, 1952. 


That happens to be a memorandum from the Under Secretary of 
of the Army. 


It is hoped that this delegation of authority will enable you to take the steps 
outlined in your memorandum as additional aid in expediting the production 
of critical rounds of ammunition. 


Those are the five rounds of ammunition that have been generally 
under discussion. 


This delegation of authority is granted in view of the urgency of expediting 
critical ammunition production by every means available, and because of your 
stated view that such delegation of authority would aid in this regard. This 
unlimited delegation of authority is a departure from the Department of Defense 
policy of restraint in the use of authority under the First War Powers Act. 
Therefore, I request that all to whom this authority is redelegated, be cau- 
tioned on the necessity of judicious use thereof. 

So the delegations, as they finally came to me, in December, applied 
to five rounds of ammunition. 

The Cuatrman. That is December 1952? 

General Forp. Yes, Madam Chairman, December 1952. They per- 
tain to the five items of ammunition which have been under discus- 
sion before the committee. It seems to me to be rather pertinent to 
the matter, that it is still a restraint in use delegation, and that it is 
applicable only to five rounds. 

The Cuarrman. That is all we are discussing, is five rounds here. 
That is the subject of these hearings, the rounds that were men- 
tioned to be in short supply. 

General Forp. This document can be unclassified. 

(The documents presented to the committee are as follows: A 
memorandum December 8, 1952, from the Acting Secretary of De- 
fense to Earl D. Johnson, Acting Secretary of the Army, subject : Del- 
egation of Authority to Expedite Ammunition Production. 

(Also a memorandum for the Secretary of the Army dated Novem- 
ber 21, 1952, signed by Robert A. Lovett. 

(Also a memorandum dated November 21, 1952, for the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-4, signed by Earl D. Johnson, Under Secretary of 


the Army, subject: “Expediting of ammunition procurement of criti- 
cally short rounds.”) 


December 8, 1952. 
Memorandum for the Acting Secretary of Defense. 


Subject: Delegation of Authority to Expedite Ammunition Production. 


1, In a conference with Secretary Lovett and Mr. Hugh Dean on November 21, 
1952, Secretary Lovett expressed his belief that emergency action was warranted 
because of the critical shortage of certain rounds of ammunition and that for all 
intents and purposes he felt it necessary to place ammunition procurement on a 
mobilization basis. Secretary Lovett desired that every action possible be taken 
to expedite production of ammunition. On November 21, I furnished this infor- 
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mation to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, for its guidance in order to expedite 
our effort in this field. 

2. I am here enclosing a memorandum for your signature which delegates to 
the Secretary of the Army certain authority under title II of the First War 
Powers Act with respect to ammunition production. I believe that this delegation 
will materially assist in expediting our ammunition procurement program. 

3. On receipt of the signed delegation of the authority to the Secretary of 
the Army, I will, as Acting Secretary, redelegate certain of the authority to the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, with power of redelegation to the Chief of Ordnance 
and in turn power of redelegation to the commanding officers of the ordnance 
districts and commanding general, Ordnance ammunition center. 

Eart D. JoHnson, 
Acting Secretary of the Army. 





DECEMBER 13, 1952. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the Army. 
Subject: Delegation of Authority to Expedite Ammunition, 

Notwithstanding sections 1 and 2 of part IV and section 8 of regulations gov- 
erning actions under title II of the First War Powers Act, dated February 21, 
1951, and July 17, 1951, respectively, and until January 1, 1954, the Secretary of 
the Army is hereby authorized to delegate, with authority to redelegate, to such 
military or civilian officials of the Department of the Army as he deems appro- 
priate the authority contained in said regulations for the sole purpose of 
expediting ammunition production. The authority granted herein does not 
extend to relief under hardship claims by contractors. 

WitiraM C., Foster, Acting Secretary. 


Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, November 21, 1952. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the Army. 

During the past several months we have, on several occasions, reviewed the 
situation with respect to those rounds of ammunition which are in short supply, 
particularly the 105 and 155 mm. These discussions culminated in a formal 
discussion of the problem on November 7, 1952. I would like to reemphasize 
my desire that every possible effort be made to accelerate production of these 
short rounds, and I am asking Mr. Hugh Dean to work with you, your staff, and 
the contractors to be sure that whatever steps may be necessary to accelerate 
the production of these items are taken at once. 

With respect to the financing of this ammunition production by the Department 
of the Army, the latest Army report indicates that on October 31 you had 
approximately $1,750 million still unobligated from funds appropriated for fiscal 
year 1953 or prior years. I wish to again emphasize the importance that I attach 
to placing these funds under firm contract at the earliest possible date in order 
that the maximum pressure may be kept behind procurement and production 
of these rounds. 

In our meeting on November 7 we discussed the advisability of adjusting the 
request for ammunition as contained in the budget submitted to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget on November 1, 1952. After further consideration 
of this problem, I believe that the best course of action would be to include $50 
million in the fiscal year 1953 supplemental budget now being prepared by the 
Department of the Army, rather than making an addition to the fiscal year 1954 
budget at this time, as the additional funds are likely to become available sub- 
stantially sooner by this method. I would propose that these funds be placed 
under the personal control of the Secretary of the Army to be utilized in accel- 
erating the production of these short rounds, 

It will also be necessary that we push for a decision as to the possible combat- 
consumption requirements beyond December 31, 1953, by no later than March 
1953 in order that appropriate action may be taken to adjust the fiscal year 1954 
financing and to maintain sufficient production of these short rounds in case 
hostilities should continue beyond the end of the calendar year. 


Rosert A. Lovett. 
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NOVEMBER 21, 1952 
Memorandum for the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4. 
Subject: Expediting of ammunition procurement of critically short rounds. 

This will confirm our discussion of 12:30 p. m. on November 19 in which I 
transmitted the following information regarding my conference with Se: retary 
Lovett and Mr. Hugh Dean at 11 a. m. the same date. 

The Secretary of Defense expressed his belief that ammunition supply and 
production in the 5 critically short rounds, i. e., 105-mm. shell, 155-mm. shell, and 
$l1-mm., 60-mm., and 4.2 mortar shells are at such dangerously low levels as to 
warrant immediate emergency action. He characterized it by saying that, for 
all intents and purposes, he felt it necessary to place ammunition procurement 
on a mobilization basis. He stated that Mr. Hugh Dean, as his production ad- 
visor, now has the full authority of his office on a liberal interpretation basis to 
take such action as he deems necessary to overcome both supply and production 
deficiencies. 

He emphasized that the need for current production should take precedence 
over such secondary considerations (some of which were specifically men- 
tioned) as: 

1, Avoiding a hiatus in production due to lack of orders at some future date: 

2. Concern over the maintenance of the production base once production enters 
the cutback phase at some future point in time; 

3. Being overconcerned over minor price differentials arising from such con- 
siderations as using steel or brass casing or the reluctance to pay overtime for 
increased production. 

Mr. Lovett stated further that he felt the ammunition situation is in such a 
position that rather than add additional funds to the 1954 budget request, the 1953 
supplemental should contain a $50 million request for this purpose. 

He desires that every action possible be taken to expedite production, including 
the use of whatever priority ratings deemed necessary to accomplish the indi- 
cated program. 

Mr. Lovett was particularly concerned over the delays in obligating 1953 funds 
and will want a full review of our efforts to achieve a better showing in this 
area. 

I anticipate firm directives will be forthcoming from Secretary of Defense 
level in the immediate future encompassing many of the points outlined in this 

memorandum. This information is furnished, therefore, for your guidance in 
order to expedite our entire effort in this field. 
Hart D. Jonnson, 
Under Secretary of the Army. 


The Cuarrman. General, do I understand that that is a directive 
or a delegation of authority as it came from the Secretary of Deferse? 
It was not changed on the way down? That would be in keeping with 
Secretary Lovett’s statement of the other day? 

General Forp. I believe it would, Madam Chairman. 

The Cratrman. I just want to be sure it was not changed. 

General Forp. I might have to refer to the Army counselor. 

The Cramman. Would you have that checked ? 

General Forp. Yes. The question is whether this hadn’t been 
changed. 

Mr. Monacnay. Is the question, Madam Chairman, whether the 
letter is still in effect in that form ? 

The Crarrman. That is one of the questions. We seem to get in- 
volved in terms and degrees. What I am trying to find out is if Sec- 
retary Lovett’s statement of the other day saying that he had given 
the authority still stands, or if it had been changed, if he gave the 
authority, if somewhere along the way it was changed, and that this 
means Secretary Lovett’s terms or somebody else’s terms. 

Mr. Monaguan. T understand. 

The Cuamman. You will check that and give us the answer? 

Mr. Monacuan. Yes. I would like to point, if I may, that those 
powers have been delegated previously, with strict limitation that 
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they could not be redelegated either below the level of the Chief of 
Ordnance, or the level of the Under Secretary. I am not sure which. 
The Cuamman. You will get the dates of that for us? 
Mr. Monacuan. I will. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


SUMMARY OF DELEGATIONS OF AUTHORITY UNDpr Tite II, First War POWrERs AcT 


By Public Law 921, 81st Congress, approved January 12, 1951, Congress 
amended and extended the First War Powers Act, 1941 (50 U. 8. C. A. sec. 611). 
This act vests certain extraordinary powers in the President for use in periods 
of emergency. 

By Executive Order No. 10210, dated February 2, 1951, the President delegated 
the authority emanating from the First War Powers Act to the Secretaries of 
Defense, the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, to be exercised “under such 
regulations * * * as may be prescribed or approved by the Secretary of Defense.” 

The important powers delegated by Executive Order 10210 were : 

(a) The power to “enter into contracts and into amendments or modifications 
of contracts heretofore or hereafter made, and to make advance, progress, and 
other payments thereon, without regard to the provisions of law relating to the 
making, performance, amendment, or modification of contracts.” 

(6) The power to “modify or amend or settle claims under contracts hereto- 
fore or hereafter made, * * * make advance, progress, and other payments 
upon such contracts of any percent of the contract price, and * * * enter into 
agreements with contractors or obligors, modifying or releasing accrued obli- 
gations of any sort, including accrued liquidated damages or liability under 
surety or other bonds, whenever, in the judgment of the Secretaries of Defense, 
the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force, respectively, or their duly authorized 
representatives, the national defense will be thereby facilitated. Amendments 
and modifications of contracts may be with or without consideration and may 
be utilized to accomplish the same things as any original contract could have 
accomplished hereunder, irrespective of the time or circumstances of the mak- 
ing, or the form, of the contract amended or modified, or of the amending or 
modifying contract, and irrespective of rights which may have accrued under 
the contract or the amendments or modifications thereof.” 

(c) The power to enter into contracts without requiring “advertising, competi- 
tive bidding, and bid, payment, performance, or other bonds or other forms of 
security * * *.” 


REGULATIONS APPROVED BY THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE DATED FEBRUARY 21, 1951 


Regulations governing the exercise of certain authority granted by title II of 
the First War Powers Act, as amended, and Executive Order 10210 issued there- 
under, were agreed to and recommended to the Secretary of Defense by the pro- 
curement secretaries of the three services, who were the then members of the 
Munitions Board. The regulations were approved on February 21, 1951 by the 
then Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. Lovett. The three procurement secre- 
taries were: Mr. John T. Koehler, Assistant Secretary of the Navy; Mr. Archi- 
bald S. Alexander, Under Secretary of the Army; ahd Mr. Eugene M. Zuckert, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. These regulations dealt with the author- 
ity to (a) amend contracts without consideration, (b) correct mistakes in con- 
tracts, and (c) formalize informal commitments. 

The regulations governing the exercise of the above authority set forth the 
standards which shall govern the exercise of the authority granted. In addition, 
the regulations provide that: 

“1. The authority to approve requests for amendments of contracts without 
consideration, as referred to in part II of these regulations, will not be delegated 
below the level of a contract adjustment board to be established in each depart- 
ment. Each such board may be delegated the power of final determination. 
[Italics added. ] 

“2. The authority to approve requests for correction of mistakes and ambig- 
uities in contracts and for formalization of informal commitments, as re- 
ferred to in part II of these regulations, will not be delegated below the level 
of the head of a procuring activity, as defined in paragraph 1-201.4 of the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulations, without specific approval of the Under or 
Assistant Secretary for procurement. 
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“3. The exercise of authority under these regulations will be in accordance 
with detailed instructions or directives, which shall be uniform to the extent 
practicable, issued by each department concerned.” 

As a consequence of the regulations approved February 21, 1951, there was 
established a Contract Adjustment Board in the offices of the procurement sec- 
retaries in the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. These boards 
are still functioning. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE EXERCISE OF AUTHORITY WITH RESPECT TO ADVANCE 
PAYMENTS GRANTED BY TITLE II OF THE FIRST WAR POWERS ACT, AS AMENDED, AND 
EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 10210 ISSUED THEREUNDER 


Pursuant to instructions issued by the then Deputy Secretary of Defense (Mr. 
Lovett), dated April 6, 1951, the then procurement secretaries of the three mili- 
tary services (same as above) agreed upon regulations governing the exercise 
of authority with respect to advance payments, which were approved by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

These regulations provide, in part: ‘The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force are authorized (i) to make advance payments under contracts hereto- 
fore or hereafter made, without regard to provisions of law relating to the 
making, performance, amendment, and modification of contracts, including ad- 
vance payments under contracts awarded after formal advertising, and (ii) to 
amend such contracts to provide for advance payments. In making advance pay- 
ments, the authority contained in the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, 
shall be used, wherever practicable, rather than the authority contained in 
this regulation.” 

“The authority in each case to make findings with respect to advance pay- 
ment, to approve contract provisions for advance payments, and to authorize 
the terms and conditions thereof, pursuant to the above-cited act and executive 
order, may be delegated within each military department, through the Assistant 
Secretary responsible for the Comptroller function, no further than to the Chief 
of Finance (and an alternate in his office) in the Department of the Army; to 
the Assistant Comptroller, Accounting, Audit, and Finance (and an alternate 
within his office) in the Department of the Navy; and to the Deputy for Contract 
Financing to the Assistant Secretary (Management) of the Air Force (and an 


alternate responsible to such Deputy for Contract Financing).” [Emphasis 
added. } 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE RESIDUAL AUTHORITY TO CONTRACT UNDER TITLE II OF 
THE FIRST WAR POWERS ACT, AS AMENDED 


Regulations governing the remaining authority under Title II of the First War 
Powers Act and Executive Order No. 10210 were issued by joint agreement of 
the three Procurement Secretaries (same as above except that Mr. Roswell L. 
Gilpatric had replaced Mr. Eugene Zuckert, as Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force) on July 17, 1951. 

The regulations dealing with residual powers were conditionally approved by 
the Acting Secretary of Defense (Mr, Lovett) by memorandum dated July 17, 
1951. 

The regulations dated July 17, 1951, dealing with residual powers provide that: 
“The authority to approve entering into contracts and amendments or modifi- 
cations of contracts as set forth above * * * will not be delegated below the 
level of the head of a procuring activity * * *.” 

The residual powers covered by these regulations are not clearly defined but 
presumably relate to the authority to: 

(a) Enter into agreements with contractors or obligors, modifying or releasing 
accrued obligations of any sort, including accrued liquidated damages or liability 
under surety or other bonds. 

(¥) Enter into contracts for “the invention, development, or production of, or 
research concerning any such things, including but not limited to, * * * build- 
ings, * * * arms, armament, equipment, or supplies of any kind, or any portion 
thereof, including plans, spare parts and equipment therefor, materials, supplies, 
facilities, utilities, machinery, machine tools, and any other equipment without 
any restriction of any kind, either as to type, character, location, or form.” 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO EXPEDITE AMMUNITION PRODUCTION 


In response to a memorandum dated December 8, 1952, from the Acting 
Secretary of the Army, requesting delegation of authority, with power to re- 
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delegate, under Title II of the First War Powers Act with respect to ammunition 
production, the Acting Secretary of Defense (Mr. Foster) by memorandum dated 
December 13, 1952, authorized the Secretary of the Army to delegate authority to 
expedite ammunition production to such military or civilian officials of the De- 
partment of the Army as he might deem appropriate. 

The effect of this memorandum from the Acting Secretary of Defense was to 
permit the Secretary of the Army to delegate, with authority to redelegate, the 
powers emanating from Title II of the First War Powers Act down to such levels 
within the Ordnance Corps as might be deemed necessary. 

Accompanying the memorandum delegating authority to expedite ammunition 
production was a covering memorandum from the Acting Secretary of Defense 
which states: 

“This unlimited delegation of authority is a departure from the Department of 
Defense policy of restrain in the use of authority under the First War Powers Act. 
Therefore, I request that all to whom this authority is redelegated be cautioned 
on the necessity of judicious use thereof.” 

Pursuant to this delegation of authority from the Secretary of Defense, the 
then Under Secretary of the Army (Mr. Earl D. Johnson) by memorandum dated 
December 15, 1952, delegated broad authority to the ACofS, G—4, “with power to 
redelegate, in his discretion, to the Chief of Ordnance, the commanding officers 
of the Ordnance districts, and the Commanding General, Ordnance Ammunition 
Center, the authority, in procuring * * * ammunition * * *.” 

This broad delegation of authority relates only to the critical items of ammuni- 
tion which are in question. The important power now within the authority of 
echelons beneath an Army Contract Adjustment Board is the power to amend 
contracts without consideration. 


The CuHatrman. General, I appreciate your being with us this 
morning. 

If we may recess now, we will return in session at 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. I hope that we may clean up some of the questions that I thought 
of while you were going through, for clarification, and some that I 
will go into in executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 12:33 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2: 19 p. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith (chairman) and Hendrickson. 

Also present: Fred Rhodes, Chief Counsel, Philip K. Allen, Chief 
Clerk: and T. Edward Braswell, Jr., of the committee staff. 

The CHaAtrman. The committee will come to order. Senator Hen- 
drickson, will you continue with your questioning? 

Senator Henprickson. I will, Madam Chairman. 

General Ford, when former Secretary Lovett was before the com- 
mittee, in answer to a rather broad question he had this to say, refer- 
ring to the production schedules and the matter of authority: 

That was an alarming signal to me and it set in motion many of the emergent 
actions which followed, but way prior to this, back in February, 1951, after 
the Congress had acted in January on the special emergency powers, the Presi- 
dent issued an Executive order, as I recall it was No. 10210, and that was then 
followed by action by me— 
referring to himself, of course— 


then Deputy Secretary, but with the full responsibility for budgetary matters 
delegated to me by the Secretary of Defense, to issue instructions setting 
into motion unusual provisions made possible under title 2 of the World War II 
acts. Those increaséd authorities were further granted in April 1951, and on 
July 6, 1951, so that the authorities for action were taken largely in anticipation 
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of slow obligations and bad production before the actual rumors of critical 
shortage became known. 

General, in the light of our colloquy of this morning on the general 
subject of authority, I wonder if you could tell us whether any of 
these authorities granted by the former Deputy Secretary, Mr. Lovett, 
affected your department in any way ? 

General Forp. Yes, Senator. About the 21st of February 1951, 
Ordnance was given a delegation of authority under title 2 of the 
First War Powers Act but from our standpoint it was rather a minor 
delegation. This delegation permitted me—and I was not permitted 
to redelegate it—to amend contracts up to a limit of $50,000 to correct 
a mutual mistake in a contract agreed upon as being mutual between 
the contractor and the contracting officer; and to correct an informal 
commitment which had been made by the Government. Those powers, 
as I say, were limited to $50,000 as far as the delegation to me is 
concerned. 

The next delegation that Ordnance received was on 16 December 
1952. These were the delegations for the five rounds of ammunition. 
Those delegations permitted us to revise contractors’ schedules, to 
provide for increased costs of facilities and to provide for increased 
costs of the product being turned out by the contractor. 

Along with those delegations at that time we had the very important, 
in my opinion, authority to proceed on these five rounds on an all- 
out production basis, all-out accelerated basis, without regard to when 
we might run out of funds. Those were the delegations that we re- 
ceived in Ordnance on the 16th of December 1952, and they were 
definitely helpful. 

At the same time I received from the Under Secretary of the Army, 
through G4, an authority which permitted me to move more expedi- 
tiously in providing facility-type contracts where one of our con- 
tractors would need production equipment, in that I was permitted 
to present a request for these facilities, machine tools, et cetera, on 
what. we term in our office a “short form.” 

The Carman. What was the date of that, General ? 

General Forp. That was at the same time, December 1952. This 
short form does facilitate our placing contracts with our producers 
in that the contractor need not take a lot of time in working up very 
detailed estimates for machines, for every machine that he would have 
to have, and the exact cost of that machine and such matters. That 
has been helpful to us. 

Senator Henprickson. I am glad you said this morning, General, 
that you are going to be able to document the requests that you made, 
because again in his testimony Mr. Lovett said this: 


As I say, I am not sure what he refers to— 
He is referring to the Army— 


The only thing I can think of that there was reiterated by directive in the latter 
part of November or December the fact that the Army had complete power of 
delegation in contracting down to almost the messenger level. That was unneces- 
sary in my opinion, but it was done, nonetheless. The fact is that in February 
1951, not in November 1952, these unusual authorities under the special legisla- 
tion were granted the Army. 


The CHarrman. Will you read that again, Senator? Was that 
February 1951? 
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Senator Henprickson. “February 1951, not in November 1952.” 
He goes on to say: 

If the Chief of Ordnance wanted to delegate that authority to somebody out 
in the field then he should have asked for it from the Army or from me, 

I understand, and I am sure the committee understands, that you 
did ask for that additional authority. You are going to document 
that ¢ 

General Forp. Many times, Senator. We have provided a chro- 
nology of our request. I also have, Senator some very important 
letters. 

Senator Henprickson. That is what the committee is trying to do. 
We are trying to clear up these conflicts of authority so that the 
public will be assured that such conflicts will not be repeated. 

General Forp. I have some important letters that cover innumer 
able requests that Ordnance made. This is in the important period 
of December 1950. While we have covered it already this morning 
I would like to ask if these letters might be included in the record. 
The top one was classified but it need not be classified now. 

Senator Henprickson. Has it been declassified ¢ 

General Forp. Yes, sir. I have another document here, Senator, 
which has been prepared by my office, and it covers this matter of 
the delegation of authority under title 2 of the First War Powers 
Act. I think to me it is enlightening, showing where the delegation 
is. I would like to also present this with the thought that it will be 
helpful to the committee in analyzing this matter of these very im- 
portant delegations. I might mention that this pictorial representa- 
tion on the side does not necessarily mean the weight of a particular 
delegation. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection that will be included in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The attached chart which was presented by Maj. Gen. E. L. Ford, Chief of 
Ordnance, during the course of his testimony in connection with the delegation 
of authorities under title II of the First War Powers Act as amended and ex- 
tended,. has. been marked up so as to show (1) the actual extent to whieh the 
Secretary of Defense delegated powers under the act and, (2) the extent to 
which the Secretary of Defense authorized redelegation within the military 
departments. 

The markings on the chart are keyed to a statement attached thereto, the 
additional boxes and dotted lines showing the extent to which the authority 
might have been redelegated together with the earliest dates upon which such 
authority could have been redelegated. 

It is believed that an analysis of the corrected chart and statement will serve 
to clarify any misunderstanding or misapprehension which may have arisen 
with respect to the actions of the Secretary of Defense under title II of the First 
War Powers Act. 

No attempt has been made to verify or document actions taken within the De- 
partment of the Army. 


1, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE REGULATIONS, FEBRUARY 21, 1951 


Brrors and omissions in chart and statements. 

(a) The Secretary of Defense approved regulations delegating authority in 
three areas, (1) amendments without consideration, i. e. granting relief in hard- 
ship cases, shown on the chart as “hardship” (2) correction of mistakes shown 
on the chart as “mistakes,” and (3) formalization of informal commitments 
which does not appear on the chart at all. 

b) These regulations delegated authority to the Secretaries of the military 
departments with authority for further delegation without restricion as to 
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amount or level to which delegated, if specifically approved by an under or as- 
sistant secretary of a military department, except in the case of (hardships) 
which authority was to be delegated to a board in each department. This re- 
striction was imposed in view of World War II abuses in the field of hardship 
relief, and in view of the Comptroller General's letter of January.3 (copy at- 
tached) strongly urging the carefully controlled use of title II authority par 
ticularly in this field. This restriction was suggested by all draftors of the 
regulations, including the Army representatives. It should also be noted, no 
authority to delegate this power to any level below the Adjustment Board wa: 
requested by the Army to be included in the final special delegation of authorit) 
of December 13, 1952, in connection with ammunition production. 

(¢) Despite the inference from the chart (caused by placing “ammunition” 
in a separate portion) that this delegation did not apply to the field of ammuni- 
tion these delegations and redelegations were authorized irrespective of the type 
of item or service to be procured. 

d) Upon the enactment of the First War Powers Act, the Comptroller Gen 
eral by letter, January 3 (copy attached) urged the Secretary of Defense to 
restrict exercise of these authorities to a high level, and these regulations were 
not issued until informal approval was obtained from the Comptroller General. 





2. DEFENSE CONTRACT FINANCE—ADVANCE PAYMENTS, APRIL 6, 1951 
Krrors and omissions 


(a) These regulations were issued by the Secretary of Defense with authority 
to the Secretaries of the military departments to reissue. 
(6) These regulations provide for a redelegation to the level of the Chief of 


Finance which is a coordinate level (in finance matters) with the Chief of Ord 
nance 

(¢) Despite the inference from the chart that delegation in the field of ammu- 
nition was restricted, these regulations provide the authority for and redelegation 
rrespective of the type of item or service to be procured. 


RESIDUAL POWERS REGULATIONS, APPROVED BY 
JULY 17, 1951 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Errors and omissions 


(a) This regulation delegated to the services all remaining authority under 
title Il of the First War Powers Act. Statement on the chart indicating that 
these residual powers compose “an area considered by Defense not necessary for 
use” is absolutely and unequivocally false. 

(6) Indication on the chart that there was an area of “assumed powers” is 
false and misleading as well as is the further subdivision into “additional 
powers.” These powers were actually, in fact, the residual powers delegated 
on July 17 

(ec) These regulations delegated authority to the Secretaries of the military 
departments with authority for further delegation to the level of a Chief of a 
Technical Service. The memorandum from Secretary of Defense indicated this 
restriction Was imposed “pending development of a need for wider utilization of 
the authority.’ 

(d) These regulations were prepared by the three military departments and 
submitted on their behalf by the Under Secretary of the Army to the Secretary 
of Defense for approval and as submitted provided for the use of these powers 
only where authority of Public Law 413 or other authority was inadequate. 

(€) Despite the inference from the chart that delegation in the field of ammu- 
nition was restricted, these delegations and redelegations were authorized ir- 
respective of the type of item or service to be procured. 


4. DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY BY THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, DECEMBER 12, 1952 
Errors and omissions 


(a) Contrary to the position of importance awarded this delegation on the 
chart as a grant of separate and independent authority, the title Il authority 
covered by this delegation did not in any way enlarge the subject matter of 
powers previously delegated. This is true for the simple reason that absolutely 
all title Il authority had already been delegated to the Army under the three 
previous actions by the Secretary of Defense on February 21, April 6, and July 17. 

(6) This delegation of December 13 simply removed, in the case of all actions 
except hardship cases and advance payments, the administrative restrictions im- 
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wsed by the Secretary of Defense on the Secretary of the Army’s power to re- 
legate to any level of the Army this previously delegated sum total of all au- 

hority under title II of the First War Powers Act. That is to say, it permitted 
the addition of one new class of delegee, the contracting officers. The Army 
specifically indicated that it did not need authority to further redelegate either 
he advance payment or the hardship powers. 

(c) The statement in the lower left hand corner of the chart under the heading 
“Area considered as not necessary for use” contains the statement, “The residual 
power area comprehends the broad contract powers of title II, a part of which 
were granted in the ammunition delegation of December 1952”. This statement 
is completely misleading. Any remaining shreds of these entire so-called “broad 
contract powers of title II” were delegated on July 17, 1951. Therefore, no 
additional “part” of them could be or was granted in the ammunition delegation 
of December 1952. This latter delegation merely removed, in the case of ammu- 
nition programs, certain preexisting limitations on the power to redelegate within 


a 


the Army, 


5. CONCLUSION 





Within 6 months after the enactment of title II of the First War Powers Act: 
(1) All of the authority in that act had been delegated to the Secretary of the 


Army. 

(2) The Secretary of the Army had the authority to redelegate powers with 
respect to correction of mistakes and formalization of informal commitments to 
any level without restriction. 

(3) The Secretary of the Army had the power to redelegate all other authority 
under the act to the level of the Chief of a technical service. (Note: Except 
the one area of hardship which instead could be redelegated to a board.) 

General Forp. Madam Chairman, if I might, I should like to pre- 
sent to the committee and ask that it be incorporated in the record, a 
set of regulations which cover authorities granted by title 2 of the 
First War Powers Act. This bears a date, an approval date of the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Lovett, the Deputy at that time, of 21 
February 1951. It states: 

These regulations do not purport to cover all the authority conferred by the act 
and executive order but are confined to (@) amendments of contracts without 
consideration, correction of mistakes in contracts, and formalization of informal 
contracts. 

The last two I have already mentioned as having been delegated 
to me. 

Then under part 4 of this important document, with the heading of 
“Exercise of Authority,” paragraph 1: 

The authority to approve requests for amendments of contracts without con- 
sideration, as referred to in part 2 of these regulations, will not be delegated below 
the level of a contract adjustment board to be established in each department. 
Each such board may be delegated the power of final determination. The author- 
ity to approve requests for correction of mistakes and ambiguities in contracts, 
and for formalization of informal commitments as referred to in part 2 of these 
regulations, will not be delegated below the level of the head of a procuring 
activity, as defined in paragraph 1-201-4 of the Armed Services Procurement 

Regulations without specific approval of the Under or Assistant Secretary for 


Procurement. 
The exercise of authority under these regulations will be in accordance with 


detailed instructions or directives which shall be uniform to the extent practicable 
issued by each department concerned. 


The Cuarrman. Is there a date on this anywhere ? 
General Forp. The date of approval is on the bottom. 
The Carman. February 21, 1951. That was the date they were 


issued, 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE EXERCISE OF CerTAIN AUTHORITY GRANTED BY TITLE 
Il or THE First War Powers Act, AS AMENDED, AND EXECUTIVE ORDER No 
10210, Issvep THEREUNDER 












PART I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 








1, By title II of the First War Powers Act, 1941, 50 U. S. Code App. Sec. 611, 
as amended by Public Law 921, Sist Congress (herein referred to as the “Act’’) 
and Executive Order No. 10210, dated February 2, 1951, set forth respectively in 
inclosures (1) and (2) hereto, the Secretaries of Defense, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force have authority, under such regulations as may be prescribed or approved 
by the Secretary of Defense, to enter into contracts and into amendments or 
modifications of contracts, heretofore or hereafter made, and to make advance. 
progress, and other payments thereon, without regard to the provisions of law 
relating to the making, performance, amendment, or modification of contracts 

2. These regulations set forth the standards governing the exercise of certain 
of the authority made available by said Act and Executive Order. These regula- 
tions do not purport to cover all the authority conferred by the Act and Executive 
Order, but are confined to (a) amendments of contracts without consideration, 
(0) correction of mistakes in contracts, and (¢) formalization of informal com- 
mitments. The exercise of other authority conferred by the Act and Executive 
Order will await the issuance of supplemental regulations. 

3. The authority granted by the Act and the Executive Order as described 
herein is an extraordinary one and its exercise must be carefully administered. 
Carelessness and laxity on the part of contractors should not be encouraged 
by the practice of granting relief to such contractors even though denial of relief 


in a particular case may result in some lack of cooperation on the part of a 
comtractor. 




















































































PART Il. STANDARDS GOVERNING EXERCISE OF AUTHORITY 





1. Any action taken under this Part II must be based on a finding that the 
national defense will be facilitated thereby. 

2. The determination of whether in a particular case a contract amendment 
to be entered into without consideration, or the correction of a mistake or am- 
biguity in a contract, or the formalization of an informal commitment will facili- 
tate the national defense is a matter of sound judgment to be made on the basis 
of all of the facts of such case. Although it is obviously impossible to predict or 
enumerate all the types of cases with respect to which relief may appropriately be 
granted, examples of certain cases or types of cases where relief may be proper 
are set forth below. Such enumeration is not intended to exclude other cases 
where the circumstances are such as to warrant the granting of relief, and even 
in the enumerated cases other factors may result in a denial of relief. 















































a. Amendments without consideration 








(1) Where an actual or threatened loss on a defense contract, however caused, 
will impair the productive ability of a contractor whose continued operation 
as a source of supply is found to be essential to the national defense, the con- 
tract will generally be equitably adjusted to the extent necessary to avoid such 
impairment of the contractor’s productive ability. 

(2) Where a contractor suffers a loss (not merely diminution of anticipated 
profits) on a defense contract as a result of Government action, the character 
of the Government action will generally determine whether any adjustment 
in the contract will be made and its extent. 

(a) Where the Government action is directed primarily at the contractor and 
is taken by the Government in its capacity as the other contracting party, the 
eontract may be equitably adjusted if fairness so requires. Thus, where such 
Government action, although not creating any liability on its part, increases the 
cost of performance, considerations of fairness may make appropriate some equi- 
table adjustment in the contract. 

(6) When the action is not taken by the Government in its capacity as the 
other contracting party, but in its sovereign capacity, relief will generally not 
be granted. However, exceptional cases, depending on the nature of the action, 
the circumstances, and the effect on the contractor, may require an equitable 
adjustment in the contract when necessary to insure maximum cooperation and 
production in the national defense effort. 
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», Correction of mistakes 

(1) Effecting amendments of contracts with the least possible delay to cor- 
rect mutual mistakes and ambiguities will facilitate the national defense by expe- 
diting the procurement program and by giving contractors proper assurance that 
such mistakes and ambiguities, unavoidable in an expanded defense program, 
will be corrected expeditiously and fairly. As used herein, the term “mutual 
mistakes” shall include: 

(a) A mistake which consists of the failure to express in a written contract 
the agreement as both parties undertood it; 

(Vv) A mistake on the part of the contractor which is so obvious that it was 
or should have been apparent to the contracting officer ; and 

(c) A mutual mistake as to a material fact. 


c. Formalization of commitments 


(1) Where any person has arranged to furnish or has furnished, on or after 
June 25, 1950, to a contracting agency of the Department of Defense or to a 
defense contractor any materials, services or facilities relating to the national 
defense, without a formal contract, relying in good faith upon the apparent 
authority of an officer or agent of such contracting agency, written or oral 
instructions, or any other request to proceed from a contracting agency, such 
contracting agency may enter into an appropriate contract providing fair com- 
pensation therefor. Formalization of such commitments under such circum- 
stances will facilitate the national defense by assuring contractors, who have 
taken action to expedite performance or delivery without a formal contract, that 
they will be treated fairly and paid expeditiously. 


PART III, CONTRACTUAL PROVISIONS AND RECORD REQUIREMENTS 


1. All contracts and amendments to contracts made under the authority of 
the foregoing regulations shall: 

a. Make reference to the act and the Executive Order ; 

b. Contain a statement of the facts and circumstances which justify action ; 

ce. Include a finding that the national defense is facilitated thereby ; and 

d. Include the following clause: 


“Egvamination of records 


“(a) The Contractor (which term as used in this clause means the party 
contracting to furnish the supplies or perform the work required by this 
contract) agrees that the Comptroller General of the United States or any of 
his du'y authorized representatives shall have access to and the right to 
examine any pertinent books, documents, papers, and records of the Con- 
tractor involving transactions related to such contract. 

“(b) The Contractor agrees to insert the provisions of this clause, includ- 
ing this paragraph (0), in all subeontracts hereafter made.” 


2. Complete data shall be maintained by each Department as to all contracts 
and amendments to contracts made pursuant to the act, Executive Order, and 
these regulations. 


PART IV. EXERCISE OF AUTHORITY 


1. The authority to approve requests for amendments of contracts without con- 
sideration, as referred to in Part II of these regulations, will not be delegated 
below the level of a contract adjustment board to be established in each depart- 
ment. Each such board may be delegated the power of final determination, 

2. The authority to approve requests for correction of mistakes and ambiguities 
in contracts and for formalization of informal commitments, as referred to in 
Part II of these regulations, will not be delegated below the level of the head 
of a procuring activity, as defined in paragraph 1—201.4 of the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulations, without specific approval of the Under or Assistant 
Secretary for procurement. 

3. The exercise of authority under these regulations will be in accordance with 
detailed instructions or directives, which shall be uniform to the extent practica- 
ble, issued by each department concerned. 
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PART V. REPORTS 


The Secretary of each Department shall submit quarterly a report of activities 
under these regulations in the form to be prescribed by the Chairman of the 
Munitions Board. 

JOHN T. KoreHLer, 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
ARCHIBALD S. ALEXANDER, 
Under Secretary of the Army. 

LUGENE M, ZUCKERT, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

Rosert A. Lovett, 

Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Approved : February 21, 1951. 

The Cuamrman. If you can paraphrase it it will help us a good bit. 
There are still a good many questions we have to ask. 

General Forp. This letter is dated April 6, 1951. It is addressed to 
the Secretary of the Army as well as the other Secretaries, and the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board, and is signed by Mr. Robert A. 
Lovett. There is one paragraph in this letter which I believe is quite 
pertinent to the discussion: 


Pursuant to the above-cited act and Executive order the authority in each case 
to approve contracts provides for advance payments or to authorize the terms 
and conditions thereof may be delegated within each department to the Assistant 
Secretary responsible for the control of function, with power of redelegation 
under such Assistant Secretary no further than to the Chief of Finance, and 
an alternate within his office in the Department of the Army, and to the Assistant 
Comptroller, Audit and Finance, and an alternate in his office within the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and to the Deputy for Contract Financing, to the Assistant 
Secretary, Management of the Air Force, and an alternate responsible to such 
Deputy for Contract Financing. 


It is a very important area in connection with our business of finane- 
ing contracts, particularly facility-type contracts, and contracts for 
the operation of these Government-owned contractor-operated plants. 

Senator Henprickson. Let us have continuity on this phase of the 
discussion. 

The Cuarrman, Yes. At the end of the hearing we can have all the 
material that you want, unless it serves to prove a point that Senator 
Hendrickson is seeking. 

General Forp. If it is agreeable to the subcommittee we would offer 
those for incorporation in the record. 

The CuamrMan. Without objection. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

THE Deputy SecrETary OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 6, 1951. 

Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 

The Secretary of the Navy. 

The Secretary of the Air Force. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 

The Chairman, Munitions Board, 
Subject: Defense Contract Financing Policy—Advance Payments. 


I. FIRST WAR POWERS ACT, AS AMENDED 


Pursuant to the First War Powers Act, 1941, as amended by the act of Janu- 
ary 12, 1951 (Public Law 921, S8lst Cong.) and Executive Order No. 10210 of 
February 2, 1951, the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, 
and the Department of the Air Force are authorized to make advance payments 
under contracts heretofore or hereafter made, without regard to other pro- 
visions of law relating to contracts, including advance payments under contracts 
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awarded on competitive bids after formal advertising, and to amend such con- 
tracts to provide for advance payments. 

All contracts and amendments to contracts providing for advance payments 
made under the authority of the above-cited act and Executive order shall: 

(a) Make reference to the act and the Executive order ; 

(b) Include a finding that the national defense is facilitated thereby; and 

(c) Include the following clause: 


“Haamination of records 

“(a) The Contractor (which term as used in this clause means the party 
eontracting to furnish the supplies or perform the work required by this 
contract) agrees that the Comptroller General of the United States or any 
of his duly authorized representatives shall have access to and the right to 
examine any pertinent books, documents, papers, and records of the Con- 
tractor involving transactions related to such contract. 

“(b) The Contractor agrees to insert the provisions of this clause, in- 
cluding this paragraph (0b), in all subcontracts hereafter made, if such 
subcontracts provide for advance payments.” 

The advance payment agreement under the above-cited act and Executive 
order should provide for deposit of all payments into special bank accounts and 
should include suitable covenants to protect the Government’s interest. Advance 
payments under such authorizations should be limited to the contractor’s finan- 
cial needs, and withdrawals from the special bank accounts provided therefor 
should be closely supervised. The terms governing advance payments should 
include as security, in addition to or in lieu of the requirements for an advance 
payment bond or other security, provision for a lien in favor of the Government, 
paramount to all other liens, upon the supplies contracted for, upon the credit 
balance in any special account in which such payments may be deposited, and 
upon such of the material and other property acquired for performance of the 
contract, as the parties shall agree. 

Complete data shall be maintained by each department as to all contracts and 
amendments to contracts relating to advance payments made pursuant to the 
above-cited act and Executive order. 

Pursuant to the above-cited act and Executive order, the authority in each 
case to approve contract provisions for advance payments, or to authorize the 
terms and conditions thereof, may be delegated within each department to the 
Assistant Secretary responsible for the comptroller function, with power or 
redelegation under such Assistant Secretary no further than, to the Chief of 
Finance (and an alternate within his office) in the Department of the Army, to 
the Assistant Comptroller, Accounting, Audit, and Finance (and an alternate 
within his office) in the Department of the Navy, and to the Deputy for Contract 
Financing to the Assistant Secretary (Management) of the Air Force (and an 
alternate responsible to such Deputy for Contract Financing). 


II. 





GENERAL 


The following provisions will apply to all advance payments hereafter author- 
ized, whether pursuant to the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 (Public 
Law 413, 80th Cong.) or pursuant to the First War Powers Act, as amended. 

Interest will be charged on all advance payments hereafter authorized, usually 
at the rate of 4 percent per annum on the unliquidated balance; provided, how- 
ever, advance payments may be approved without interest when in connection 
with contracts which provide for performance at cost (without profit or fee to 
the contractor), or when specifically authorized by the Assistant Secretary 
responsible for the comptroller function. 

The responsibility and authority for making determinations and findings with 
respect to advance payments, and in each case for approval of contract provisions 
for advance payments, or for approval findings with respect to advance payments, 
and in each case for approval of contract provisions for advance payments, or 
for approval of the terms and conditions thereof, shall be in the Assistant 
Secretary responsible for the comptroller function in each military department. 
With respect to advance payments under the First War Powers Act, as amended, 
this authority may be delegated as provided in the last paragraph of section I 
above. 

If a disagreement arises between the financing office and the interested procure- 
ment activity in any department as to whether, to what extent, or in what form, 
financing should be furnished, the matter will be referred immediately to and 
resolved in the higher echelons of authority responsible respectively for financing 
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and procurement functions, subject to any 


issue being resolved ultimately by the 
Secretary of the department concerned. 


Bach department shall submit reports of financing activities at such times and 
in such form as may be prescribed by the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller). 


This memorandum supplements the memorandum of October 14, 1950, on 
defense contract financing policy. 


These regulations may be promulgated over the signature of the Secretary of 


each military department with a statement that they have been approved by the 
Secretary of Defense. Such promulgation would, of course, require appropriate 


deletion of references herein to the other two military departments, and deletion 
of this and the preceding paragraph. 


Ropert A. Lovett. 
Senator Henprickson. While we are discussing contracts, General, 
Mr. Lovett when he was before the committee referred to a report 
which he had received to the effect that Ordnance required 287 days 
to make a contract, ‘That seems like a long period to the Senator from 
New Jersey 
General Forp. Sent itor, it would very definitely be a long period. 1 
read that part of the testimony of the Secretary and I have been unable 
to find out about any contract that ever took that number of days. I 
believe se it the reference is to a = which was prepared, I believe 
in G—4, and this chart showed, in connection with a contract, the 
number of days that you might bs ave to use if everything happened, 
if ever ything h: ad to hs appen fora pi irticular contract. 
Senator Henprickson. Was that the chart that indicated that the 
contract had to go through some thirty-odd operations? 
The CHatrmMan. And travel 10,000 miles? 
General Forp. No, sir. I doubt if the committee has had the benefit 
of examination of this particular chart that Mr. Lovett referred to. 
Senator Henprickson. Mr. McNeil gave this committee some charts 
that showed very great complications and extended procedures. I 
wonder if you have : any such charts in your operation, or if you have 
used any such charts? 


General Forp. I would like very much, Senator 


, to discuss the mat- 
ter 


of those charts and to have the opportunity of presenting to the 
committee the chart that really represents the action offices where 
things really have to be done to get a contract placed. 

The survey, in which those charts depicted certain things, was con- 
ducted nearly 2 years ago. We participated, in my office, in this 
survey. It occurred at a time when we were in a big buildup, to build 
up our organization, where we had much training going on. Obvi- 
ously, since that time we have effected a great many improvements. 

The charts which the committee were given show, as far as my office 
is concerned, ammunition, vehicles, spare parts. In other words, a 
whole program type of procurement. I might comment that when it 
comes to supplying parts to another service such as the Air Force we 
just do not go rushing out to effect the procurement without first deter- 
mining whether we might have spare parts in adequate quantity in 
our depots to meet a requisition or request from another service. 
hese spare parts then might come from stock. 

Therefore, the charts show steps which are concurrent for several 
items. As an example, in ammunition the charts would show the 
things that we do in placing orders for powder, the things we do in 
placing orders for explosives, and for the loading and assembly, as 
well as metal components, all on one chart. What do they show? 
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They show a flow of paper, regardless of the purpose for which that 
paper may go to some particular office. 

Any paper carried by a messenger, any paper received by a clerk, 
any man who walks across the hall to get his boss to sign a document, 
and paper which may go to places for information, paper which may 
vo to some clerk for recording and filing, and paper which, a very 
important element, would go to someone for followup action. ; 

The charts, if intended to show the action steps for a single item 
for procurement, are definitely misleading. They show all steps for 
il] contracts, but not for any one contract. 

Senator, if I may be permitted, I would like to present to the com- 
mittee charts which we have, and I can spend just as much time as 
the committee may desire on these charts. They show in my office and 
it my ammunition center, which is my headquarters in the field, and 
the Detroit Ordnance district, the steps which represent the action 
offices to effect the procurement of a single component of ammunition, 
such as a projectile or cartridge. 

The Cuarrman. Will the Senator yield for a moment? 

Senator Henprickson. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Some time ago, at least 3 weeks ago—the staff will 
have to check the date—I asked for information that would give us 
the production of a round of ammunition, and I want to be sure that 
we stayed with the types of ammunition we are talking about and not 
get on procurement of anything else until we finish this phase of it. 

I asked for that and I have not seen anything come over. It seems 
to me that if this committee could have the beginning of a round, when 
the request was made up, right straight through, that we would get 
what we want on the time of production. 1 think it is very impor- 
tant because of all these steps that you tell about. If it is only a clerk 
who takes a paper across the hall, if across the hall they have gone 
fishing and that paper has to stay there for a few weeks, it makes a 
great deal of difference in the end. 

I would like very much to have that for the record if it has not been 
provided as yet. I have not seen it. Will you have it checked 
through? I want to be sure that is in the record. 

Senator Henprickson. General, one question occurs to me, in con- 
nection with contracts, before we get back to the subject of your chart. 
Should contracts be subject to 283 steps in the course of negotiation ? 

General orp. No. sir. We show by these charts, Senator, a total of 
11 action offices where there is somebody there in charge, somebody 
in authority, who can pass on that action, and in the complete flow of 
a single item of ammunition, such as those under discussion, there 
are 11 action offices, some 29 individuals altogether in those offices, who 
would pass on or have some part to play in placing that contract. 

Senator Hrnprickson. | show you an exhibit which was presented 
to the committee in the form of a chart. Would this chart apply in 
any way to those 29 officers?’ Have you ever seen that chart ? 

General Forp. 1 would ask to have Colonel Medaris go into this 
We have seen this chart ; yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. I would be happy to have the colonel clear 
up the matter of this chart, and discuss the wisdom or otherwise of 
such procedures. 


382501—53——_35 
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Colonel Mepanis. Might I say first, there are two methods for chart- 
ing any kind of an operation. One method is actually a methods and 
procedures chart. It is intentionally made extremely complicated be- 
cause the purpose of it is for training, as well as correction of pro- 
cedural defects. So each pencil mark, or each entry that is made on 
a document, is documented as a step, when it is not actually a step in 
the sense of something contributing in an important way to either 
the speeding up or delaying procurement. 

Furthermore, this particular chart, for example, as General Ford 
pointed out, you have to rule out all of these steps that go to auto 
mobiles in this particular area because they do not apply to this par 
ticular case. It was made in 1951 and since that time there have been 
a number of steps that were shown here, eliminated. Some of them 
did not exist at that time. 

Senator Henpricxson. What date was that? 

Colonel Meparis. This was made in the summer of 1951, sir. The 
basic thing, though, that I think has to be recognized to understand the 
difference is that it is customary in the analysis of methods for, shall 
we call them business engineers, who are trying to improve procedures, 
to make every step show as a specific action no matter how unimportant 
or whether, as I say, they are all done by the same person in the form 
of 3 or 4 different lines. 

In that very important field one of the experts used to mark out 
82 steps that it took to get from the bedroom to the kitchen, for ex 
ample, and put a pan on the fire. That is the way this was done. It 
was done deliberately, with that intent in mind, to find out every 
action that took place, and thereby enable you to eliminate it and 
bypass it. 

tn many areas of procurement there are important records that have 
to be kept. They do not affect procurement action. Many of them 
are carried out from copies, many of them are recorded after the fact. 
‘That is the basic and essential difference between these charts and these 
charts [indicating]. 

This chart shows the actual flow of the work which is required to 
put an item under contract. This chart, at the time it was made, was 
reasonably accurate although there are errors, but it was reasonably 
accurate, It is, however, misleading if anyone attempts to interpret it 
as even a picturization of the actions that have to be gone through. 
In any one of these single areas you could take 5 or 6 steps here and 
they may be accomplished by 1 or 2 clerks in a matter of, practically, 
minutes. 

It also should be noted that when the question of the number of 
people comes into it there are two ways to do it, one the old-fashioned 
method which would simplify this greatly but which was determined 
to be less efficient. For example, if we have 1 clerk do all the things 
that have to be done to a piece of paper, that would be the old method 
and we would show 1 person, 1 desk, and 1 action. 

But under the more modern concepts of efficiency, at the lower levels 
and the clerical levels, there is an attempt to get a person to repeat over 
and over again the same action, so that they do not have to change 
their pattern and they can perform more actions in a given day than 
they could otherwise. 

Those same actions now take 5 people because each 1 does 1 thing 
to a piece of paper instead of 1 doing 5 things and all 5 of them 
handling different pieces of paper. 
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The effect on a chart like this is very marked. While you are 
modernizing your system and making it more efficient, you make your 
procedures chart look more cumbersome. Actually, it is not. I think 
the primary thing that should be recognized from these charts is that 
they are as different from this chart as is a detailed mechanical draw- 
ing different from a picture of the finished item. 

Senator Henprickson. Do I understand from your remarks that the 
Army Ordnance Corps operates under this chart, and not under that 
chart [indicating | ? 

Colonel Meparis. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Henpricxson. Do I understand further that during the 
periods of these shortages you were not operating under that chart? 

Colonel Meparts. Not as it appears here. There are, as I say, certain 
errors in it. In general the flow of work, should I say not the flow of 
work but the procedures followed at that time, were approximately 
what is shown here, with certain errors. Many of them were rapidly 
changed after the survey was made. That was part of the purpose of 
the survey, to short-cut some of these things. 

Actually, however, the effect on procurement was the same then as 
it is now, that only certain ones of these steps either aided or hindered 
in putting an item under contract. 

Senator Henpricxson. Then the only steps that you were following 
are the steps shown on this chart ? 

Colonel Meparis. The only steps in the procurement of ammunition, 
actually. The actual steps were in accord with this, but the steps to 
procure an item of ammunition were practically the same as these. 

The Cuarrman. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Henprickson., Surely. 

The CuarrMan. Finish on that, if you will. 

Senator HenpricKxson. I think at this point these charts could well 
appear in the record. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ARMY ORDNANCE CORPS 


ACTION OFFICES—-AMMUNITION PROCUREMENT 


This chart depicts the action offices of the Ordnance Corps which are charged 
with the responsibility for taking controlling and decisive procurement action 
with regard to the ammunition program and the sequence in which those actions 
are taken. 

There are 11 such action offices located at three headquarters, namely: the 
Office, Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D. C.; the Ordnance Ammunition Center, 
Joliet, Ill.; and one Ordnance District Office (Detroit Ordnance District Office is 
shown as an example). 

The three headquarters, through the 11 action offices have, since July 1, 1950, 
completed the procurement cycle from the receipt of approved, funded programs 
to award of contracts in an average of 113 days, including those contracts which 
had to be returned to higher headquarters for approval. 

“Orders” mean an approved, funded program. They are received in the Office, 
Chief of Ordnance from the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-~4 and from other cus- 
tomers, including Air Force, Navy, and Marines. 

In the Office, Chief of Ordnance, action is taken on “programs” for complete 
rounds of ammunition. A single “program” may result in hundreds of indi- 
vidual contracts for metal components at the district level. 

The complete round program is translated into a production program by the 
Ordnance Ammunition Center which breaks the complete round program down 
into components. The metal components are procured from industry through the 
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Ordnance districts as shown on the chart. Powder and explosives are manv- 
factured and with minor exceptions, complete rounds are assembled and loaded, 
in Government-owned, contractor-operated plants, operations shown on this chart 
as manufacturing operations. 


There are 29 individuals in these 11 action offices, including the Chief of Ord- 
nance and the commanding officers of the two field activities, who are responsible 
for taking controlling and decisive procurement action, and 9 individuals who 


> 


serve on 3 advisory boards. 


The CHarrman. To correct the record I would like to state that 
my letter of March 20 asking you to trace a round of ammunition 
was answered on March 30. The complete details, while I have not 
been through it, would look as though it was exactly what I have in 
mind. I will after the meeting go through it with the charts. 

Thank you very much. 

General Forp. Would it be appropriate at this time—we discussed 
this morning the matter of schedules as referred to by Mr. McNeil 
against the authorized expenditures in Korea. I would not want to 
leave any incorrect impression to the effect that there was not any 
slippage in our schedules. There very definitely was slippage. It 
varied for different rounds. 

For instance, on our 60-millimeter mortar we had about a 3-months 
slippage over what the schedules called for, and what we actually 
got in the way of production. 

Senator Henprickson. I think you defined slippage this morning. 

General Forp. Slippage being what you had planned and what you 
actually got—in other words, a delay. 

In the 81-millimeter mortar the slippage again was on the order 
of 3 to 4 months. 

In the 105-millimeter ammunition the slippage was on the order of 
114 months. 

The 4.2-inch mortar was 2 to 3 months slippage. 

The 155 was one of our more difficult items, and it had, in effect, 
about a 6-months slippage. 

[ just wanted to mention that in case there might be any impres- 
sion on the part of the committee that we met those schedules that were 
planned in the summer of 1951. They were not met. Industry, as 
I mentioned in my opening statement, had considerable difficulty 
getting into production because of such things as getting their ma- 
chine tools, not getting the delivery of machine tools they had been 
promised from the machine-tool builders, and starting the manufac- 
ture of a new item with which they were not familiar they get into 
the ordinary type engineering difficulties, we say “bugs,” and these 
bugs have to be worked out before you can really get swinging on 
production. 

Senator Henprickson. Madam Chairman, I have one more ques- 
tion. The general, in his testimony this morning, referred to the 
effect of the steel strike on the shortages of ammunition, but he did 
not indicate to what extent the steel strike reduced the production. 

General Forp. It is rather difficult, Senator, to try to come up with 
a, Shall we say, numerical figure in answer to just what the steel strike 
did. The steel strike did affect us very definitely. It affected us in 
several ways. But we took a lot of action ourselves to forestall some 
of the bad effects. In fact, even before the steel strike occurred we 
were permitted, by the National Production Authority to stockpile 
steel, and that helped us very materially. 
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When the steel strike came we did have some steel mills that were 
still in production. We called them the nonstruck mills. We imme- 
diately moved military officers into those mills with the idea of direct- 
ing the available steel to our important producers. 

The steel strike was upsetting in some other respects, such as having 
to use material that was not the best material from the standpoint of 
machinability, the producer having tooled up and being in operation 
with a certain grade or kind of steel, and then getting a different 
grade and a different kind of steel in some cases upset his production 
and slowed him down. 

We moved steel rather freely ourselves between contractors. We 
had some contractors who had more steel than they needed and we 
were able to pick up that steel and get it to some other important 
contractors. 

We did have one area where we did lose some production. That was 
in the case of 155 howitzer projectile where we lost some production 
of forgings. The forging is preliminary to the machining of the 
projectile. That was in the plant of one of the large steel companies 
who were making these forgings for us, and the plant shut down, so 
we lost that fifty-odd days of production. 

There is another very important element also, about the steel strike, 
that affected us, and that is that during the strike we were not able 
to accelerate our production because of the hesitanc vy of contractors 
to continue to build up their personnel with the possibility that they 
could not get steel and they would have toclose down. 

That had some effect, I am sure. But it has been difficult, and I 
think is difficult for anyone to attempt to make an exact appraisal of 
just how many rounds of ammunition we lost because of the steel 
strike. 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you, General. 

Madam Chairman, I think it is about high time that our distin- 
guished chairman had an opportunity to ask some question. I there- 
fore yield. 

The CuAirman. Thank you, Senator. 

Was the one plant that you spoke of, General, the one referred to 
in some testimony that we have had where someone stated before the 
committee that there was only one plant shut down because of the 
steel strike, and that was only about a week's time in St. Louis ! 

General Foro. No, Madam Chairman. I was referring to another 
plant. Our Chevrolet shell plant at St. Louis did close down but it 
did not affect us very much because we had a good stock of projectiles 
so we were able to keep going. 

The CHarrMAN. The counsel advised me that that was not a part 
of the testimony, but it was some advice that the staff obtained during 
the recess. 

I have some letters that you gave us a few moments ago, dated 
December 1950. It would seem to me well, General Ford, if you 
would take them and at your early convenience resubmit them with 
statements of what you wanted specifically and what happened. That 
is what we would like for the record. It would be much simpler for us 
to follow than to have to analyze those. Those can go into the record 


too, if you would like to have them. We would like to have them 
briefed. 
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Senator Henprickson. Would it be advisable to have those docu 
ments go into the appendix of the record ? 

The Cwarrman. | would think so. I think they would want them. 
If we could have them briefed for our own use it would be helpful. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


REQUESTS MADE IN DECEMBER 1950 anp RESULTS THEREOF 


1. By letter addressed through the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, to the Under 
Secretary of the Army on December 4, 1950, the Chief of Ordnance formally 
requested 

(a) That there be a formal declaration of an emergency ; 

(vb) That authority be delegated to him for the execution of letter orders in 
amounts up to 50 percent of the estimated contract, but not in excess of $12,- 
500,000, with authority to redelegate. 

(c) That he be delegated authority to approve contract awards up to $5 million 
for ammunition contracts, with authority to redelegate. 

(ad) That he be delegated authority to enter into master and facility agree- 
ments for the furnishing of plants and facilities, and to issue letter agreements 
in connection therewith, using Public Law 703, 77th Congress, as well as other 
laws. 

(e) That he be delegated authority to utilize all types of price revision articles, 

(f) That he be granted authority to make minor deviations in contract forms 
and articles. 

2. The same letter requested revitalization of the First War Powers Act, and 
of Executive Order 9001 (with reasons therefor) ; the issuance of a Department 
of the Army policy on contracts overtime and premium time; the amendment by 
the National Production Authority of the DO priority system to allow priorities 
by specific programs. 

3. By letter through the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4, to the Under Secretary 
of the Army on December 5, 1950, the Chief of Ordnance stated that under the 
then method of operation of the DO rating system, Army Ordnance had been 
unable to obtain supplies and machine tools necessary to fulfill its production 
requirements, and recommended : 

(a) That allocation of priorities to defense agencies on a dollar basis be 
discontinued. 

(b) That defense agency requirements for critical materials and machine tools 
be given priority over all nonrated orders without regard to any limitation, per 
centage or otherwise, with respect to total production by contractors. 

(c) That the defense order rating system be established on the basis of ap- 
proved programs. 

(d) That tanks, guns, and ammunition be placed in the highest priority within 
the Defense Establishment 

(e) That a vigorous and effective system of enforcement of the priority system 
be inaugurated at once. 

t. Under date of December 13, 1950, in response to a request for comment, 
signed by the Director of Civilian Personnel of the Department of the Army, the 
Chief of Ordnance analyzed the effect of civil service regulations on the critical 
shortage of personnel to accomplish the Ordnance mission. He recommended 
that vigorous action be taken for the— 

(a) Immediate elimination of the present restrictions which were impeding 
the expansion of the Ordnance Corps. 

(b) Delegation of complete authority to installation commanders to employ 
such persons as they required, subject only to civil service qualification standards 

5. With respect to the foregoing requests, the following were the results in 
terms of action along the lines recommended : 

(a) A national emergency was declared on December 16, 1950, by Presidential 
Proclamation 2914. 

(6) and (c) Letter contracts. negotiation of certain contracts, and approval 
delegations were authorized by the Under Secretary of the Army on December 
18, 1950, and subsequently from time to time. 

(d) Facility agreements and arrangements were approved from time to time 
on a case basis during 1951, 1952, and 1953. The Ordnance drafted facilities 
form was tentativeiy approved April 26, 1951. Public Law 703 was utilized by 
the Department of the Army very sparingly. 
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(e) Price revision articles were approved for use with certain limitations 
from time to time, 1951-53. 

(f) The authority to approve minor deviations was never granted. 

(g) Title II of the First War Powers Act was reenacted by Public Law 921 
January 12, 1951. The Executive order was issued February 2, 1951. The 
Ordnance Corps received delegations on February 21, 1951, and on December 16, 
1952. The February 21, 1951, delegation covered mutual mistakes, and formaliza- 
tion of informal commitment up to $50,000 and was to the Chief of Crdnance 
without power of redelegation. The December 1952 delegation applied to five 
crucial ammunition items with power to redelegate. 

(h) The Department of Defense and the Department of the Army general 
policy on overtime, premium time, and extra shifts was a restricted one but 
did authorize special case treatment which Ordnance utilized in ammunition. 

(i) Some priorities relief was provided with publication of NPA Order M-41 
on February 28, 1951, and by the removal of dollar limitations on the DO 98 


program in May of 1951. 

(j) A control materials plan was established on May 3, 1951, but did not 
become effective for material deliveries until July 1, 1951. 

(k) A combination of various categories to be included in a system of military 
urgencies was determined, and on November 30, 1951, certain critical ammunition 
items were placed in the top category. 

(1) Civil service personnel circular No. 1 dated January 25, 1951, authorized 
direct recruitment of personnel, provided no register of eligibles was available, 
or on failure of civil service to furnish a certificate of eligibles within 3 working 
days. 

(m) Civilian personnel and payroll letter dated March 7, 1951, further 
liberalized civil-service regulations, and authorized the Department of Defense 
to recruit outside civil service registers under certain conditions. 

The Cuatrman. General Ford, I have some questions that I collected 
during your testimony this morning. They may not go along in the 

right sequence but it will help clarify the record if we can have them 
answered. In your statement you mentioned the participation of Mr. 
Bernard Baruch, whom we all know and respect. 

Do you still utilize his service or advice, or does he serve in any 

capac ity with your committee ? 

General Forp. He has not, Madam Chairman, sat with us in any 
meeting subsequent to the one I mentioned in the summer of 1950. 
But I correspond with Mr. Baruch. I corresponded with him just 
within the last 2 months, I think it was, on a question in which I asked 
his advice, and in which he, as he has always been, was most coopera- 
tive and gave me a most prompt answer. This was in connection with 
a matter in one of our districts. 

The Cuamman. In referring to him as the chairman of this com- 
mittee which was consulted from time to time, you would say that it 
had not been used very largely? 

General Forp. No, because you see, Madam Chairman, I formed 
another committee soon after that and that committee has been, shall 
I say, quite active with me. That is the committee which is now 
headed by Mr. Harvey Knowles, of the Procter & Gamble Co., and 
those names I mentioned this morning. We have met at rather fre- 
quent intervals and I am in correspondenc e at very frequent intervals 
with Mr. Knowles, and I see him quite frequently. That committee 
has met with us particularly in 3 important areas, 1 of which is pro- 
curement, in which we discussed in quite some detail the matter of how 
we are organized and how we do our procurement of ammunition. 

The Cuarman. Then Mr. Baruch was not closely identified with 
your Department over any length of time, you would say? Not suffi- 
cient to be advised concerning ‘the activities of Ordnance ? 

General Forp. No, except on an informal basis, as I have said, as I 
have corresponded with him. 
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The important thing, Madam Chairman, in the summer of 1950, is 
that it certainly appeared that we were definitely in a very serious 
situation which of course it has been. I wanted to be very sure, I 
wanted to have the advice of these gentlemen who were quite active 
in World War II with the Chief of Ordnance. They had a lot of 
knowledge of how Ordnance was handled, particularly in procurement 
in World War II, with the Chief of Ordnance at that time. 

People like Mr. K. T. Keller, Mr. Fairless, Mr. Baruch, were active 
in World War II, very much, with the Chief of Ordnance at that time. 
So I knew they had a lot of information in the Ordnance procurement 
business, the organization and so forth. I thought it was quite appro- 
priate, inasmuch as we were again in another emergency, to ask them 
in and let me outline to them my plans, and to get their advice. 

The Cuamman. Then the committee headed up by Mr. Baruch was 
hardly other than a name during this recent andliet of ours? Except 
for that one experience. 

General Forp. Except for that one very important meeting. Of 
course, I see at frequent intervals people like Mr. Keller, and I cor- 
respond with Mr. Greenwalt, and when Mr. Wilson was here in 
Washington—that is Mr. Wilson of the General Electric Co.—I used 
to see him at intervals. 

The Cuatrman. What disabilities of law are there that you did not 
experience in World War II? We were talking about your having 
had more authority in World War II than you have at the present time. 

General Forp. In the area of financing, Madam Chairman, that is 
a rather important area, certainly. In World War II the Chief of 
Ordnance was authorized to permit his contracting officers to handle 
advance payments, to handle the very important matter of advance 
payments to contractors who operate these Government-owned powder 
explosive and loading plants. That was a very important delegation 
which he had. Then some other important delegations—— 

The Cuatrman. I want to stick to the law at this moment. 

General Forp. Title II of the First War Powers Act. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

General Forp. This matter of minor deviations in contracts, Madam 
Chairman. I am not a lawyer but that is a thing that I can under- 
stand myself. As I see it that is where our lawyers out in the field, 
with the contracting officer and the contractor, his lawyers, in nego- 
tiating the final agreement for a contract, in going over all the articles 
in the contracts—and these contract forms are really formal legal 
documents—they see some wording that they think might be just a 
little bit changed and not affect the real basic intent of the contract. 

It is necessary, in order to make that change in wording, to come to 
Washington and get the authority from the Secretary, or the Under 
Secretary of the Army, for minor deviations. 

The Cuarrman. What we wanted to get at was the law giving you 
certain rights, and not delegation of authority. Have you covered 
that sufficiently, do you think ? 

Tam not a lawyer, either. 

General Forp. The basic laws, Madam Chairman, certainly are the 
same in both cases as I see it. The particular delegations that come 
about, as Congress reenacted title IIT of the First War Powers Act, 
and with the President declaring a national emergency, which makes 
it possible to operate under this title IT of the First War Powers Act, 
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those authorities within that law operated as a basic contract delega- 
tion in World War II. 

The CHamman. What I wanted to clear in my own mind is: Is 
there sufficient law to do the things that ordnance thinks should be 
done under the present-day needs in comparison to the needs of World 
War II? 

[ think several times you referred to World War IT. 

General Forp. I think there is. 

The Cuarrman. Did you compute schedules 

General Forp. May I see if I made a bad statement ? 

A Voice. No, sir; I think there are sufficient laws. However, the 
delegations and approval powers down to us are not sufficient. 

The Cuatrman. The law is what we are concerned about. 

Did you compute schedules on the promises of production by the 
ordnance manufacturers? Who checked the promises made? 

General Forp. We are talking, I believe, Madam Chairman, about 
these so-called 436 schedules that were referred to previously ? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Forp. As I mentioned this morning, those schedules fre- 
quently, and generally, are prepared before we have any contracts. 
So they are planning schedules. 

The Carrman. They are not planned with production possibili- 
ties in mind ¢ 

General Forp. Possibilities, yes, but not the kind of a schedule that 
we get when we and the contractor sign the formal contract. Then 
we have a schedule in the contract. 

Many times the program for procurement of ammunition does not 
come until sometime after these planning schedules have been made 
out. 

So it is essentially a planning schedule. 

The Cuarrman. Is there not any survey made of the available pro- 
duction facilities in the country when those schedules are made up? 
Do they just make up the schedules regardless of the production ¢ 

General Forp. We make them up based on the best estimates we 
had at the time they were made up. With the experience we have 
today, under the circumstances and the conditions that exist, we can, 
I believe, make very good planning schedules which will be pretty 
close to what we can get from a contractor, in other words, from mndus- 
try, on a contract. 

The Cuarrman. During these days of shortages that we have been 
talking about, was there any check made of the available facilities 
and the possibilities of carrying out the schedules that were being 
set up! 

General Forpv. There is a matter of a time element there, Madam 
Chairman. Our people in the field are engaged, of course, in han- 
dling contracts, getting procurement placed, and these schedules were 
based upon the best information that we had, and as I say, they were 
a planning document. Time, generally, did not permit going all over 
the United States to make surveys. 

We do have, as a part of our mobilization planning—we had it 
before Korea—we do have a planning with industry which involves 
schedules, and so forth, but that again is based upon an all-out 


mobilization. 
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The Cuairman. To be more direct, perhaps, I was trying to deter- 
mine whether or not manufacturers made any promises that were not 
lived up to in the making of the schedules. 

General Forp. Oh, yes, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Who checked those? 

General Forp. Our contracting officer would normally check those 
with the contractor. But, on the other hand, we get bids from con- 
tractors, and when a contractor or a prospective contractor puts in a 
bid he indicates a schedule that he says he expects to meet. He does 
that, I am sure, in all good faith. 

But in the early days, as I have mentioned, many of the contractors 
or the prospective contractors got promises from the machine-tool 
builders that just did not materialize. 

The CuatrmMan. Did some of your people check way through on the 
machine-tool people as well as the manufacturers / 

General Forp. Normally we are getting somewhat out of our field, 
you see, in getting into the machine-tool industry. We are dependent 
on them in this business. Ordnance places the contracts with in- 
dustry—we are dependent upon industry, but we are also very much 
dependent on other agencies of the Government, other agencies of the 
Office of the Secretary of National Defense, such as the Munitions 
Board, we are dependent on such authorities as the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, the National Production Authority, the agencies set 
up by the Government to effect priorities, to control the flow of 
machine tools and to control the flow of materials, and so forth. 

The CuarrmMan. General, that is exactly what I was trying to get 
at. I do not seem to. 

Where is the breakdown if in making up these schedules you have 
someone check your contractors, your manufacturers? Of course the 
manufacturers in turn must check the machine-tool people and so on 
down the line. 

Who is responsible for all of that? Are the people in the industry 
making promises and then not keeping them after contracts are let? 
Are there penalties to take care of that sort of thing? 

General Forp. As I say, I think, by and large, our prospective 
contractors have given us a good, honest estimate when they come 
up with their schedule on the contract. But as I mentioned before, 
these planning schedules many times are several months ahead of an 
actual contract schedule, so they are a planning document, by and 
large. And they are made up herein Washington, based upon general 
type information. 

The Cuamrman. That may be exactly where the bottleneck is, the 
general information that is received, and that is what I am trying to 
trace down. I hope you will be patient with me. As a layman it is 
pretty hard for me to follow through. 


General Forp. I want to certainly give you the very best information 
that I can in the matter. 

The Cuarrman. What I want to find out is, if promises are being 
made, when these shortages came along, if promises are made by manu- 
facturers, manufacturers who were hoping to get contracts, they were 
making them upon the assumption that they could get machine tools 


and other materials, yet you did not get the results that you were 
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Was there someone in Ordnance who was following that through 
and getting those promises, and if they got the promises, what did 
they do when the promiens were not kept? 

General Forp. Yes; that is a very important part of the activity of 
our organization, and one of the very important reasons, I think, why 
we have this district organization, with district headquarters in large 
cities covering an area of the United States. Our district organiza- 
tion is right out there, close to the contractors. I think that is as it 
should be. We have the United States divided into 14 areas, with 
a district organization that is right out there on the spot, right on 
the ground, working with those contractors. 

It is a very important part of the job of a district organization to 
be continually following up with that contractor on his production. 
There is just so much that he can do. He can give assistance, yes. If 
it is a matter of engineering, we can get some engineers from our 
arsenals—and we have some engineers in our district organization— 
to go into that contractor’s plant and try to help him. We can do 
those things. We can, of course, and do, receive his needs in the form 
of getting materials and getting machine tools, and we process those 
requests on up through the Munitions Board, they get over to the 
NPA, those other agencies of the Government, and we ask their help 
in helping that contractor out in the field, because the priorities in 
those things are controlled by those other Government agencies. 

The Cuarmman. But if these people do not keep to their contracting 
promise, what do you do about penalties? Or are they permitted to 
go on and have further contracts ? 

General Forp. Yes, Madam Chairman, that brings up certainly 
an important subject. What could the Government do? The Govern- 
ment could always, and can, default a contractor if he is not living up 
to his contract. That can be done. That is provided. But what do 
we gain by it? We have put a lot of time, we probably put machine 
tools in there to help that contractor. Experience shows that rather 
than defaulting him, and going out and getting a new contractor and 
starting all over again, that we can get better results by working with 
him and trying to help him get out of the woods and giving him all 
the assistance we can. But there is just so much that we can do. 

The Cratrman. You do not think it would work to set them up as 
an example and let some other contractor try it for a while? 

General Forp. We do have such things as liquidated damages in our 
contracts, and they are invoked in certain cases, but we are inter- 
ested in getting production. That is the important thing to get the 
production. 

The Cramman. Then there are not any penalties if a contractor 
delays or falls down on the schedule? 

General Forp. Of course, it would be a very serious penalty if we 
defaulted his contract. 

The Cuatrman. But do you default contracts? 

General Forp. We have defaulted some; yes. 

The Cuarmman. What do you mean by “some”? 

General Forp. Maybe not big contracts, with important investments, 
and so forth, but we have changed some contractors and we have 
defaulted some contracts that looked as if that was the proper action 
to take, rather than trying to nurse the contractor along any further. 
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A total of 13 ammunition contracts, having a total contract value of 
$1,647,000 has been terminated for default. 

The Cuamman. How much delay is occasioned by using the same 
contractors over and over, even though they delay and take their own 
sweet time to do the job, rather than having penalties? 

General Forp. When it comes, Madam Chairman, to giving out a 
continuation order, then we very definitely take into account the per- 
formance of that contractor under his prior order. 

The Cuamman. But there is still no penalty. He can take his time, 
he knows he has the advantage of you, does he not? 

General Forp. He has some advantage, particularly if he has pur- 
chased machine tools to the Government account. They are in his 
plant and installed. It would be rather time consuming to pick them 
up and move them to another plant, although we have done that in 
some other areas other than ammunition. I do not recall that we have 
done it particularly in ammunition. 

We really could not afford it. It would cost a tremendous sum of 
money to just move the equipment. 

The Cratrman. General, someone said—and I seem to have some 
recollection of it—something about road shows in World War II by 
Ordnance. In other words, you put a show on the road which went 
around to the small communities over the country so that people who 
had not had Government contracts could perhaps pick up some small 
yarts they could make, and that this was a tremendous help to small 
Seeiliea and also a tremendous help to you in getting production 
increased. 

Have you done anything like that this time? 

General Forp. Yes, indeed, Madam Chairman. This is the way we 
have done it and it seems to have worked very well. I have a small- 
business representative in each of my district offices, in each of my 
arsenals, and I have a very fine, well qualified small-business represen- 
tative in my own office. They are fine people and we work very closely 
and in cooperation with them. 

In each of our district headquarters, and at an establishment such as 
Joliet, we have a room, maybe two rooms, set aside, where we have 
complete displays of the items of material that particularly lend them- 
selves to production by small business. 

The picture on the far wall, Madam Chairman, is actually a pic- 
ture of the display at the ordnance ammunition center in Joliet, which 
was got up for the very purpose of permitting small business, and 
others, to come in and see just the various types of things that they 
might be able to produce. 

It shows the many items involved in ammunition, incidentally. It 
shows that it is not exactly a simple type of business. 

The Cratreman. Has that helped any in this war? 

General Forp. I think it has, definitely. 

The Cuarrman. With any of these types that we are talking about? 

General Forp. No, Madam Chairman, because in these types we are 
in higher volume production. 

Some of the smaller components of these types, such as primers 
and things of that kind, those are susceptible to small-business man- 
ufacture, and even the manufacture of such items as the machining of 
projectiles. That is in many cases being done by small business, and 
in fact, in World War Il—and we have followed very much the same 
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scheme of things during this period—the ammunition-component 
business was spread rather broadly all over the United States and rep- 
resented a type of ordnance which lent itself quite well to small busi- 
ness, as distinguished from such heavy items as tanks, and heavy 
guns. 

- Senator Henprickson. Madam Chairman, will you yield? 

The Cuatrman, Certainly. 

Senator Henprickxson. Has the Small Business Committee of the 
Senate been helpful to you in these operations? 

General Forp. I know that the small-business representative that 
I have in my office is quite frequently in touch with the members of 
the committees and the Congress. I know we get quite a number of 
letters and correspondence on the matter, and we provide the informa- 
tion as it is sought, and so forth. 

We also work closely with the small-business organization as the 
agency of the Government. 

“Senator Henprickson. You would say that the Senate Committee 
on Small Business has been helpful ? 

General Forp. Yes, I think it has. 

Senator Henprickxson. As a member of that committee I am glad 
to hear that. 

The Cuairman. Coming from Maine, where small business is bet- 
ter known than in other States, I am conscious of small business, and 
I will say that the Small Business Committee of the Senate has been 
tremendously helpful in getting information and stirring things up 
for us. 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuamman. You did mention the necessity of having money 
on hand before you start your organization in action. 

Does this mean that you are not permitted to utilize partial 
financing ¢ 

General Forp. I believe, Madam Chairman, I would have to answer 
that something like this: We frequently place orders with what we 
call a letter order, a letter contract. It is essentially a letter of intent. 
It gives the contractor the authority to proceed. There is a certain 
amount. of money that is committed on that letter contract. Then 
that is later followed by the formal finalized- type contract. So that is 
a method of getting started in produc tion, giving contractors orders 
without waiting for, shall we : say, quite a mass of detail that norm: illy 
will go into the final contract. 

That is a method of, I believe, what you referred to—of, shall we say, 
partial financing. I must have—I think this is important, Madam 
Chairman—I must have all the rest of the money, however, in my own 
bank, shall I say, to take care of all of that contract. I m: Ly not use 
the difference between the estimated cost of the contract as against 
what is put on the contract in the form of a letter order. 

Mr. Ruopes. I think we have had testimony from Mr. McNeil and 
Mr. Lovett to the effect that they, in 1951—and I am not sure of the 
exact date and we can check that—went to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both Houses and asked for authority to allow the Depart- 
ment of Defense to engage in what they described as partial financing, 
that is, to allow contracts to be entered into and obligations under- 
taken prior to the time that the money was in hand. 

General Forp. I understand. 
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Mr. Ruopes. I understand from your answer that you were not 
able to participate—— 

General Forn. We are talking about something entirely different, 
sir. I understand exactly what you refer to. The Congress does pass 
what is known, I believe, as joint resolutions when the regular appro- 
priation bill may not be passed until after the beginning of the fiscal 
year, That permits the Government to, shall we say, stay in business 
and, as I recall, for fiscal year 1952—in other words, in July and 
August and September. , 

There was more than one joint resolution, because I think they were 
for about 30-day periods, and that did authorize the Department of 
Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, to make money available. 

Mr. Ruoves. In other words, you are saying that this is a means of 
getting deficiency appropriation ¢ 

General Forpv. No, no. The regular appropriation bill has not yet 
been passed by the Congress, shall we say. The start of the fiscal 
year has already come, and we are in the new fiscal year. 

The appropriation bill has not yet been passed by the Congress. 
So the Congres passes a joint resolution which permits us to pay 
our people and to handle the ordinary expenses of the Government. 
And, as I recall, in fiscal 1952 it provided funds for continuing pro- 
curement in accordance with a certain scale as of the last 3 months, 
I think, of the prior fiscal year. 

The Cuamman. That has been a practice that has been occasioned 
by these late sessions we have had. 

General Forp. Yes. The important thing, however, from the Ord 
nance standpoint, is the fact that Ordnance must have an approved 
program with money before I am authorized to go out and place orders 
for ammunition. 

Mr. Ruopes. In other words, you do not utilize this method which 
has been described to us as partial financing ¢ 

General Forp. No, no. 

Mr. Ruopes. You do not use it? 

General Forp. Not as partial financing. We use it by having money 
available. 

Mr. Ruoprs. You are saying, in other words, that you must have 
money in hand prior to the time that you enter into a contract, you 
must have your program set, your money in hand, and then you let 
contracts. 

General Forp. The joint resolution does provide the money. 

The Cuarrman, So that if that joint resolution is approved by the 
House and Senate, then you go on even though we do not get around 
to acting until October ? 

General Forp, To the extent of the funds that may be indicated by 
the joint resolution. There may be another area here that is in the 
minds of possibly some members of the subcommittee, Madam Chair- 
man. Years ago, and even subsequent to World War II, the Con- 
gress has provided what has been known as contract authorization. 
They may even today, for some other service, shall we say, such as 
the Navy—I am not sure. 

We do not have them in the Army to the best of my knowledge. 1 
know we do not have them in Ordnance. What that amounted to 
was that Congress authorized the executive department of the Gov- 
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ernment to place contracts up to a certain amount, even though the 
actual cash, shall we say, was not appropriated, all with the idea that 
the money would be spent, actually spent, paid out of the Treasury, 
at some later date. 

There may be much work to be done before any actual money would 
be necessary. That has generally operated also on the basis of pro- 
viding part of the money, and the balance on a contract authorization. 
That has not been available, as you recall, during this period. 

Mr. Ruopes. To clear up a point that you made this morning, 
General, I believe you said you were in position where you could 
place orders in advance of authority to procure? 

General Forp. No, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. I may be wrong. I made this note at the time. 

General Forp. Not place orders. I want to be sure that we under- 
stand that. I said that I moved orders out of my office to my field 
headquarters ahead of actually having the program and the money. 
Frequently. 

Mr. Ruoves. To clear the point on letter contracts, could there be 
confusion in my mind in that I am talking about partial financing 
and you are talking about letter contracts, perhaps? 

General Forp. Apparently I have not made that clear. 

Colonel Meparis. May I comment? 

General Forp. Is that all right—we want to make it clear? 

The Cuarrman. We want to clear for the record when we get ready 
to analyze it. 

General Forp. Would you, therefore, mind repeating your ques- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. I had understood that the various departments had 
the authority to obligate moneys prior to the time they had the money 
actually in hand. 

General Forp. Oh, no, sir. Having money in hand? You know 
it is absolutely illegal for any official of the Government—— 

Mr. Ruones. I think this partial-financing idea that was described 
to us was an authority to obligate beyond what you presently had 
in hand. 

General Forp. Oh, no, sir. It is absolutely illegal for any official 
of the Government to obligate the Government to pay money that is 
not available by appropriation and made available to that agency. 

The CHarrman. That is as it should be. 

General Forp. Yes, Madam Chairman, I agree. I hope I have 
cleared up the matter of how we handle the letter orders. It is just 
a matter of being able to place an order on an informal basis where 
there are so many details that have to be worked out and it would 
take considerable time to work them out. 

The Cuarrman. I will draw it out in a simple way in my own mind. 
I would say the appropriation is acted on when the request came in. 
The House and Senate hold their hearings. It goes on supposedly 
through the first of July so you can start through there. And when 
everything has been bogged down and we have been delayed, the 
Senate and House pass a resolution telling you to go ahead and run 
your organization and keep your people intact and pay them, and we 
will get to it just as quiclily as we can. We go on to maybe August, 
September, or it may be October. 
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Are you waiting until October to place any of those contracts with 
that money that is coming, or will that continuing resolution permit 
you to start work on some of the contracts ? 

General Foro. If I have the program and the funds, I move right 
out. 

The Cuamman. But you do not have the funds until the President 
signs the appropriation. 

General Forp. Yes, funds were provided by the joint resolution. 

The CuairMan. That is what I am trying to get at. 

General Forp. Funds were provided by the joint resolution. 

The Cuamman. Whatever funds were provided then by the joint 
resolution enable you to go on just as though we had passed and ap- 
proved and the President had signed the appropriation up to that 
point ? 

General Forp. That is correct. 

The Carman, General Ford, do you think that an assistant secre- 
tary of supply and procurement in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense would be an advantage to the Ordnance Corps? 

General Forp. I have some ideas on that, Muted Chairman. 

In my organization I have decentralized my job out of Washington. 
That is the reason I set up this ammunition field headquarters out in 
Joliet. It was done in compliance with the policy of the Government, 
which I certainly agree to. I had another idea in mind that in case 
anything should ever happen to the headquarters of the Army, or the 
National Defense Establishment, my field headquarters could go right 
ahead and procure ammunition. All they would need is somebody 
to give them the green light. 

That. is far removed, I think, from the question, except that it illus- 
trates the point of decentralization. I believe that the business of the 
Army and the Navy and the Air Force is so large that it must be de- 
centralized to the Secretaries, or an Under Secretary, who is eperating 
or acting for procurement, to the respective Secretaries of the services. 

I believe that is essential. Obviously there must be broad general 
policies, there must’ be adequate supervision, and there must be ade- 
quate controls exercised in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. But 
we are in a big business. We definitely need, as I see it, in the Army, 
an Under Secretary or an Assistant Secretary who heads up the job 
of procurement as far as the Ordnance and the Quartermaster and such 
technical services, and that he should have, shall I say, considerable 
authority in that area. I think that authority not only includes such 
things as being able to decide matters pertainng to procurement, but 
also to be able to handle fiscal matters. In other words, an Assistant 
Secretary who is given the means and the authority to really effect a 
a procurement job. 

[ believe there are too many echelons in effect, shall I say, between 
the head of the service, such as Ordnance, going way on up to the 
Secretary or Assistant Secretary in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The CuairMan. Has the policy of broadening the production base 
for ammunition caused any great loss of time in producing ammu- 
nition ? 

General Forp. Definitely not, Madam Chairman, as it pertains to 
the need for getting quick production on important items of ammu- 
nition, such as these we are discussing. 
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The Cuarman. How much time was lost in the whole ammuni- 
tion program—and when I say “whole” I am thinking of what we are 
talking about—because of the failure of higher authorities to delegate 
the powers / 

General Forpv. That is somewhat difficult. It comes into what we 
could call the administrative lead time. In other words, the time on 
the left of the chart there, of getting the order placed. Obviously 
the more that you can have that out in the hands of the contracting 
officer, he can do it more quickly as opposed to having to come to 
Ww ashington to get approvals. 

We have made some estimates on it. We think that on the average, 
over the 214-year period, in one particular area, on the financing, time 
would have been reduced on the order of about 20 days. 

The Catan. I have your schedule A before me and some ques- 
tions that I would like to get cleared up for the record. On what basis 
are the amounts shown in the columns of commitments and obliga- 
tions? In other words, do commitments represent firm procurement 
directives to Ordnance procurement districts, or to the Ordnance 
ammunition center ? 

General Forp. There are two commitments, as we use them in our 
terminology within the organization. The commitments referred to 
here are the commitments from my office to the ammunition center. 
Then we have another commitment that we use internally and that is 
a commitment from the ammunition center to the districts, these com- 
witments being a program or an authorization to proceed. 

An obligation, of course, is the matter of having a firm contract 
with a producer where the Government agrees to pay a certain sum 
of money. 

The Cuarrman. Do they include amounts to be delivered to other 
customers from Army stocks ¢ 

General Forp. They do in this tabulation, Madam Chairman. 

The Carman. By “other customers” I mean Navy, Air Force, and 
other departments of the Government. 

General Forp. Yes, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Then if you commit money to Joliet, it does not 
necessarily mean that it is obligated, that contracts are placed. It only 
means that money is out of your hands so that—if you will pardon me 
for this expression—that you do not have any more money to use. It 
is all committed as far as you are concerned and you are waiting for 
money from somewhere else. 

General Forp. Yes, I would say that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. So if you have some money that you have to get rid 
of before you can get some more, you can say that it is committed, 
and it is committed as it is out of your hands, but not committed as 
to actual production ? 

General Forp. Madam Chairman, it does not work that way. I 
need the approved program, and then, of course, if the money does 
not come with the a speared program then I must make a request on 
the Army Comptroller to get the money. 

Sometimes I may alre: ady have the money in my funding program 
here in Washington. I need those 2 things in order to move out to 
the field and I do not go out to the field on, shall we say, a firm au- 
thority to obligate, without having these 2 elements. 
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I have indicated that we moved out on a preliminary basis, on a 
commitment basis, knowing, however, that the program was coming. 
I had all the assurance that I was going to get the program just as 
soon as it was resolved, and the details worked out, and I would also 
have the money. 

I knew that during the normal procedure of contracting my field 
organization would not be able to get those contracts placed before I 
would have the money and have an approved program. 

The Cuarrman. I am thinking about those moneys that have to go 
back into the Treasury—I guess that is where they go—at the begin 
ning of July or at the beginning of the new fiscal vear if they are not 
spent, and in order to take advantage of them you have to get rid of 
them, and therefore you commit them. Am I correct in that? 

General Forp. Commitments would never protect money. You 
have to have money on a firm, legal obligation in order for it to be pro- 
tected. The Congress has seen fit to give us, in the last appropriation, 
what we call no-year money; that is, it does not lapse, Army money, 
on the 30th of June. Under our management fund accounting the 
money is just a l-year appropriation as far as the Bureau of the 
Budget is concerned. 

On June 30 if there is any money unobligated, that is picked up by 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Army must go and get it back, so 
to speak. 

The Cuatrman. If it is not committed that takes care of it. 

General Forp. No, Madam Chairman, it must be a firm obligation. 

The CHatrman. In the first quarter of 1951 this chart shows Ord- 
nance obligated, $258 million more than funds were available. Under 
what authority and circumstances was this action taken? There were 
$436 million reported obligated versus $178 million available. 

General Forp. That is partly taken care of—I believe it is taken care 
of—by the matter of a loan, shall we say, of MDAP funds that was 
given to the Army Comptroller which the Army Comptroller in turn 
passed on to me. 

The CHarrmMan. In the second quarter of fiscal year 1951, October 
to December commitments increased to $2,014 million, whereas funds 
covering that amount were not made available until the fourth quar- 
ter. Under what authority and circumstances was this action ini- 
tiated ? 

General Forp. Madam Chairman, that was the action that I took 
myself in order, shall I say, to get a jump on things. In other words, 
to move out faster, to get the program out into the field where they 
had to do the work, and line up the contractors and do a lot of pre- 
liminary work before we were able to get a firm contract. 

We watched the operations in the field headquarters for assurance 
that they did not obligate the money, any money that we did not have. 
We did move out ahead of time on these commitments, all with the 
idea of expediting the procurement. 

The Cratrman. But you did not have authority to do that? 

General Forp, Oh, yes, I can do that when I have good assurance 
of what a program is going to be. I always do that, if I have assur- 
ance of what the program is going to be. But that is not a legal 
obligation. It is all action really short of an obligation. 

Sometimes we send out such commitments and put a stamp on the 
document “Do everything short of an obligation.” Then if they need 
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the money, if they get to the point where they are about to place a 
contract, they can send us a telegram and we can see if we can get 
the funds. 

The Cuarrman. Between August and December 1950—that would 
be fiscal year 1951—obligations only increased $70 million, whereas 
during 1 month, January 1951, obligations increased $885 million. 
What caused these variations? 

General Forp. The larger increase is, I think, typified by reason of 
the fact that we did take this preliminary action of moving out a pro- 
gram on a commitment basis whereby they could do work short of ob- 
ligation, and then at that time there were some orders, and quite siz- 
able orders, that were placed with our own Government establish- 
ments, 

The Cuatrman. In other words, there were $475 million in De- 
cember against $404 million in August, and $1,360 million in Jan- 
uary as against $1,075 million in December. Is that correct? 

General Forp. Yes; that is correct. That is on a commitment basis, 
Madam Chairman. That is when we got the second supplemental, 
when we really could move out quite a sizable program because it 
was such, 

The Cuatrman. Why was $122 million deobligated during Decem- 
ber 1950? 

General Forp. Madam Chairman, I really do not see that. 

The CuatrmMan. Will you get that for the committee? 

General Forp. Yes. May I furnish that information for the com- 
mittee? I want to have very correct information. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, if you will. 

(General Ford later furnished for the record the following :) 


EXPLANATION OF $122.4 Mitri0ON DeosniGation Unper P120 OS & SA 51/52 IN 
DECEMBER 1950 


1. The December 1950 Status of Funds Report received from Ordnance field 
installations during the first 15 days of January 1951 indicated a deobligation of 
some $122.4 million under the ammunition procurement project 120, appropriation 
Ordnance Services and Supplies, Army fiscal year 1951-52. The reason for this 
deobligation is as follows: 

(a) During the early part of the fiscal year 1951, the Ordnance Corps was using 
direct allotments to finance procurement and production of ammunition. This 
was in accordance with its usual peacetime procedures. Upon the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, the mobilization accounting procedure was put into effect in 
order that the commitment and obligation of funds could be incurred against 
production orders which would be charged against open specific allotments pro- 
vided for this purpose. The mobilization-accounting procedure was established 
by Ordnance Corps Technical Instruction 620—-9-50 under date of September 9, 
1950. 

(b) Orders for ammunition were placed with Picatinny Arsenal for arsenal 
production and were designated “Approved project” pursuant to 41 United States 
Code 23. Metal components were to be procured through the district offices from 
industry based on orders issued to them by the Picatinny Arsenal. Under the 
system of direct allotments, Picatinny would have retained the full obligation ; 
under the mobilization-accounting procedure, Picatinny Arsenal was to deobligate 
portions of orders placed with district offices and the district offices were to obli- 
gate such orders. 

2 When the Ordnance procurement districts received orders to be placed with 
industry from the Picatinny Arsenal, they did not recognize the significance of 
the approved-project designation appearing on the production order. They, 
therefore, did not report such approved project as obligated until it was placed 
on a firm contract with industry. By the same token, the Picatinny Arsenal did 
not report that portion of the approved project transferred to Ordnance pro- 
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curement districts. Therefore, certain obligations incurred under approved 
projects during previous months were not reported for the month of December 
1950. The net effect of the change in accounting procedures during the second 
quarter of fiscal year 1951 was a failure to include $122.4 million of previous 
obligations in the December report. Immediate corrective action was taken so 
that proper obligations were reported for January 1951. 

The CuarrmMan,. This chart also shows that between May and No- 
vember 1951, only $270 million was obligated during this 6-months’ 
period, that is $2,333,000,000 in November against $2,062,000,000 in 
May. 

Further, obligations reported at the end of November 1951—that is 
fiscal year 1952—were $13 million less than those reported at the end 
of the preceding June. Why was this obligation rate so low during 
that crucial period ? 

General Forp. I did not follow all the figures, Madam Chairman, 
but I can give you an explanation of that period. I would like to start 
back in calendar year 1951. In May we got a program with funds of 
$136 million. In June of calendar year 1951 we got a program, with 
funds of $417 million. May and June, fiscal year 1951. That money 
came to us so late in the fiscal year that we could not possibly obligate 
it. In other words, $417 million in the last month of the fiscal year. 

That money, together with $146 million which represented the unob- 
ligated portion of letter orders—that is what I mentioned before where 
we had to have money in the bank to back up some letter orders that 
we issued 

Senator Henprickson. Will you yield for a second ? 

The CuHatrMan. Yes. 

Senator Henpricxson. General, you said that you could not possibly 
obligate this money. Did you have any unobligated funds at that 
time ? 

General Forp. I was just coming to that, Senator Hendrickson. 

Senator Henprickson. Excuse me. 

General Forp. Of those funds, $136 million in May, $436 million in 
June, and $146 million unobligated portion of letter orders, totalled 
up to nearly $600 million. That money was withdrawn on June 30, 
as I mentioned before, by the Comptroller and the Bureau of the 
Budget, to get into the next year’s program. Now the period from 
July 1 until, shall we say, December of calendar year 1951, of fiscal 
year 1952—we are now into fiscal year 1952—we obligated, placed firm 
orders for around $600 million worth of ammunition. 

But that does not show on the chart for this reason, because in that 
period there was a deobligation of around $350 million. So actually 
we had a net obligation of about $250 million. We placed orders—I 
would like to repeat that if I may—we placed orders to the amount 
of about $600 million in that period. We deobligated some $350 mil- 
lion, which gave us a net obligation of $250 million. 

You might well ask what was the deobligation. The deobligation 
came about in two areas: one, savings—savings on some contracts that 
we had placed during the prior fiscal year, fiscal year 1951. In that 
area there is $175 million. There were about 300 different items, 300 
different contracts which developed these savings. That money came 
back during several months—July, August, September, October, and 
was immediately made available to the Army Comptroller. 

Then there was another sum, around $175 million, that represented 
cancellation of orders. That came about due to several orders that 
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had been placed for items which had not been completely enough 
developed, and where the Army made a change in a program which 
resulted in cancellation of some orders, and we got that money back 
into the program. 

So that gave us a net obligation of roughly $250 million, as against 
a gross obligation of around $600 million. 

he Cuatrman. Would any of that or all of it be what you call “no 
year funds” ? 

General Forp. As the appropriation bill, as I recall, for fiscal year 
1952 finally came out, it still was a 1-year appropriation. 

But 1951 money was carried over into the next fiscal year by the 
appropriation bill. I think that was the fourth supplement that did 
that, which permitted that money to be carried over into the next 
fiscal year. 

But it had to go back to the Comptroller, and I believe it went back 
also to the Bureau of the Budget, to be reprogramed into the next 
year’s appropriation. 

The Cuamman, The chart also shows that $2,945,000,000 available 
at the end of June 1951 was not obligated until February 1952, or 
nearly 8 months later. The average monthly obligation rate for the 
first 8 months of fiscal year 1952, was only $86 million as compared 
with an average of $593 million for the last 4 months of this period. 

Would you want to tell us what the facts and causes for those vari- 
ations were ? 

General Forp. Yes. I tried, Madam Chairman, to explain that on 
June 30 approximately $600 million were taken away from Ordnance 
and went back into—— 

The Cuamman. That is what you were talking about ? 

General Forp. Yes. It went back into the program, the next year’s 
program. I also mentioned that during that period of about 6 months 
we did obligate $600 million, but that deobligation resulted, therefore, 
in only a net obligation of around $250 million. 

The CuarrmMan. One canceled off the other, practically ? 

General Forp. To the extent of $350 million against $600 million. 

The Cuatrman. The chart also indicates the Army reduced au- 
thorized procurement during July 1951—fiscal year 1952—approxi- 
mately $500 million, although funds available remained practically 
unchanged. That is what you were just discussing ? 

General Forp. Yes, Madam Chairman. 

The Crarrman. As of December 1951—fiscal 1952—available funds 
exceeded the amount of obligations by $2,286,000,000, which was not 
cbligated until June 1952. Why was the rate of obligation so slow 
during this period ? 

General Forp. I mentioned that this morning, briefly. May I have 
the date again ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. As of December 1951—fiscal 1952—avail- 
able funds exceeded the amount of obligations by $2,286,000,000 which 
was not obligated until June 1952. 

General Forp. I can show that, I believe, better on the chart. You 
see in here we got our very large program. That was in December of 
fiscal year 1952, or December of the calendar year 1951. 

When we got this, then the time of getting contracts placed—we 
started getting the money obligated and this amount here was obli- 
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gated by the end of this period here, which is about 5 months, these 
being the obligations, and this being the time when I got the program. 

So the obligation period there is about 5 months. Then we got 
additional programs here and the obligations eventually met up here 
near the end of the fiscal year, with the available program. 

The CuamrmMan. Why was the approved program on Mutual Se- 
curity, MDAP, reduced from $892 million as of March 1952 to $639 
million as of April 1953? 

General Forp. We can give the details on it, but I believe Colonel 
Medaris, if you will permit, can give you a quick explanation of it. 

The CHatrman. Yes, indeed. 

General Forp. I have some knowledge of it but I believe he has more 
detail. 

Colonel Meparis. Actually $209 million had been programed and 
obligated as MDAP money, which for some reason unknown to us had 
to be replaced with Army money. In other words, the actual procure 
ment to be effected by those funds was no longer required by MDAP. 
Therefore the MDAP funds were withdrawn, Army did require that 
procurement, and so the same contracts, the money on the same con- 
tracts was replaced with Army money. It would effect a reduction in 
the MDAP program and an increase in the Army program at the same 
time. 

The Cuairman. By whose authority ? 

Colonel Meparts. That was done by direction from the Army staff. 
I do not know exactly. 

General Forp. It would emanate from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and come on down through the Army Comptroller. 

Colonel Mrparis. It was a question of reducing the requirements 
from MDAP, therefore in effect, in commercial language, canceling 
their order. But since we cannot cancel without charge actual orders 
that we have within industry, and since we needed the product of those 
orders in any case, those orders were then financed with Army money 
instead. 

The Cnarrman. In other words, someone decided that Mutual Se- 
curity didn’t need it and they just withdrew it and told the Army to 
go ahead and take it for their use and there would be so much trans- 
ferred from Mutual Security into Army use? 

Colonel Meparts. Yes. The effect of it, in very simple terms, much 
more simple than the way it has to work, the effect of it is that you take 
so much of Army money and give it back to MDAP and take up their 
obligations and their assets. 

The Cuatrman. That is one of the reasons for the complicated book- 
keeping, I assume. 

Colonel Meparts. It certainly is, Madam. There are 3,500 accounts 
that have to be operated. 

The Cuarrman. Do amounts that have to be reported as expendi- 
tures represent deliveries? Do expenditures reported mean deliveries? 

General Forp. Madam Chairman, that is the best quick unit of 
measure, shall we say, of how much ammunition we are getting. In 
other words, we have spent some $2,900 million, which is the equiva- 
lent of all the money that was available in fiscal 1951. 

The CuarrMan. You say you spent that when ? 


General Forv. That is under all programs and that is as of the end 
of March, approximately. 
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The CrramrMan. Since the Korean war? 

General Forp. Since the beginning of the Korean war; yes. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have the percentage or could you get it for 
us, that belonged to the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the 
MDAP? 

General Forp. On these expenditures? 

The Cuamman. Yes. Of the $2,900 million since the beginning of 
Korea up to the date we are talking about, which is today. 

General Forp. I have it here quickly available in case of the Army 
for the period ending February 28, 1953, and_the figure is $1,939 
million. That is as of the end of February. Madam Chairman, I 
must give you some explanation of that in that it has to be a figure 
which is arrived at by proportion, the reason being that we operate 
under a consolidated procurement account, and I think I can explain 
it rather simply on this sort of a basis: When we buy, shall we say, a 
million pounds of powder or a million pounds of TNT, we do not 
know whose projectile that TNT is going in, whether it will be a pro- 
jectile, a round of ammunition for the Marine Corps, for MDAP, 
or the Regular Army. 

Therefore we must operate under a consolidated procurement ac- 
count and we make up a proportion, we arrive at an expenditure figure 
on a proportion basis, depending on how much money is in the pro- 
gram from the various customers as well as the Regular Army. 

The Cuarrman. If you have $2,900 million from the beginning of 
the Korean war to February 1953, that are actually expenditures, 
which means deliveries, could you break that down in percentage as to 
each one of the services, including MDAP? 

Also tell us who makes the allocations? 

General Foro. Yes, Madam Chairman. May I present the break- 
down to the committee? We can do it very promptly. 

The CuarrMan. For the record, if you will. 

General Forp. I do not have it right here. We will present that to 
the committee. Again, it would be on this proportionate basis that I 
mentioned a minute ago. 

(General Ford later furnished, for the record, the following infor- 
mation :) 

Expenditures under the ordnance consolidated procurement account are pro- 
rated to all customers of the account in the ratio each customer's orders bear to 
total orders, On that basis the $2.9 billion reported as total expenditures are 
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General Forp. You have mentioned the matter of allocation. That 
is very important. There is an allocation committee which is an 
agency of the Joint Chief of Staff, and as ammunition as well as other 
items of ordnance become available, the quantities that are available 
go before this allocation committee, they meet at fairly frequent in- 
tervals and the ammunition is allocated by that committee. It is the 
agency of tle Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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The Caamman. Who makes up that agency? Civilian or military ? 
General Forp. I would have to furnish that information, Madam 
Chairman, because it is an agency above Ordnance. 


The Cuamrman. Under the Joint Chiefs of Staffs? Would it be 
military ? 


General Forp. Yes. I believe it is military, but I am not quite sure. 
I would have to furnish more detailed information on that. 

The Cuarmman. Would you, for the record ? 

General Forp. Yes. 


Senator Henprertckson. And by what authority it is established. 
General Forp. Yes. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ALLOCATIONS COMMITTEE (ARMY) 


1. The Joint Munitions Allocations Committee is designed to assist the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in the allocation of munitions and is composed of the three 
Logistics Chiefs of the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Present 
membership is, respectively: Lt. Gen. W. B. Palmer, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G—4 (Army) ; Lt. Gen. O. R. Cook, Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel (Air Force) ; 
Vice Adm. F. 8. Low, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, Logistics (Navy). 

2. The Allocations Committee (Army) was established as a subcommittee un- 
der the Joint Munitions Allocations Committee by charter issued March 6, 1951. 
The Committee was established for the purpose of recommending to the Joint 
Munitions Allocations Committee the allocations of Army-procured materiel to 
the various using services. This Committee is composed of representatives from 
the AC/S, G-3 (Maj. Gen. F. W. Farrell and Brig. Gen. J. A. Elmore) and 
representatives from AC/S, G-4 (Brig. Gen. S. C. Russell; Brig. Gen. L. BE. 
Cotulla; and Brig. Gen. A. T. McNamara). 

3. Much of the work of the Allocations Committee (Army) 


is carried out 
through working subcommittees. 


Subcommittees have been established for the 
Ordnance Corps, Signal Corps, Corps of Engineers, Quartermaster Corps, Trans- 
portation Corps, and Chemical Corps. It is presumed that in this instance only 
the membership of Ordnance Subcommittee is of interest. That membership is: 
Representing AC/S, G-—4: 

Lt. Col. J. E. Ratigan 

Lt. Col. D. P. Rinque 

Capt. D. S. Cuffee 
Representing AC/S, G-3:-Col. W 
Representing Ordnance Corps: 

Lt. Col. F. J. Gosiger 

Lt. Col. P. D. Hickman 

Capt. Carl H. Meyer 

Capt. Vernon M. Tootle 


. E. Means 


The Cuatrman. During November 1951 authorized procurement 
was approximately $800 million less than available funds. Did the 
Army fail to develop an approved program during this period ? 

General Forp. That is correct, Madam Chairman. I believe, for 
the record, that that money probably became available very soon 
because in coming up with these charts we just included as of the first 
of the month the money that was available during that monthly 
period. So it might have been that the money became available near 
the end of the month and it was quickly available so that we could 
move out on it very quickly. 

Also the appropriation bill was passed, I believe, near the end of 
October, I think about October 17, so that is when the bulk of the 
money became available. 


The CuatrMan. From August 1951 through November 1951 Army 
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the approved program keep pace with the additional funds provided? 
That would be fiscal 1952. 

General Forp. That is the period, as I mentioned previously, where 
moneys came back in the form of savings and cancellations. That 
just normally would reduce the Army authorization as shown in these 
figures. 

The CxamrMaNn. So there was not any slowdown in keeping pace 
with the funds? 

General Forp. No; I think not. 

The Cramrman. Ordnance reports commitments of $2,014 million 
as of the end of December 1950 although authorized programs only 
amounted to $736 million, or approximately $1,278 million more than 
authorized and funded. Will you tell us what caused the delay in the 
execution of the approved programs and obtaining funds to cover 
these commitments ¢ 

General Forp. That again, Madam Chairman, was a case where 
we moved out ahead of time in making commitments to our field office 
so that they could do the preliminary work short of the obligations, 
and then the funding, the large funding that we got in January, that 
resulted from the appropriation of the second supplemental budget. 
We moved out ahead of time and the second supplemental budget is 
what provides the increase between December and January, as shown 
in the figures on the chart. 

The Cuarrman. I think we are all clear on commitments and obli- 
gations. Obligations are where the contracts started going, and com- 
mitments is only where the money is sent out to Joliet in preparation 
for calling for bids for contracts; is that correct ? 

General Forp. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Expenditures are deliveries? 

General Forp. Expenditures are deliveries, yes, Madam Chairman. 
They may be deliveries of complete rounds of ammunition. But of 
course we pay for the projectiles and the cartridge cases, and all those 
metal components as we get them from industry. 

The Cuarman. The other day Senator Byrd presented a resolu- 
tion that the subcommittee adopted, and it went over and we have 
just received from the Acting Secretary of Defense, Mr. Kyes, a 
letter with the material which we will include in the record if Sena- 
tor Byrd ‘is satisfied with it, and because of his absence we will delay 
that until Monday when he comes in. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Hendrickson ? 

Senator Henpricxson. I have a number of questions, Madam 
Chairman. I was going to ask what time we would recess and what 
the program would be there. Did you plan on resuming tomorrow ? 

The Carman. It was the hope of the chairman that we could 
conclude tonight. I donot know about Senator Kefauver, but Senator 
Byrd, if Mrs. Byrd is not better, will not be here. Senator C ooper 
was called out of town and may get back in the morning, but was not 
sure. I had hoped to close this phase. What is your wish? 

Senator Henprickson. Suppose I proceed to ask some questions. 

I have to keep an appointment in my office. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Henprickson. General Ford, Mr. Lovett, when he testified 
before this committee, said that a major error in judgment was 
considered in the decision to manufacture cartridge cases from steel, 
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rather than brass. I am pretty sure that is his testimony. Would 
you care to enlighten the committee on that observation ? 

General Forp. Yes, indeed, Senator, I would very much like to 
discuss that subject. It is an important matter, I know, before this 
committee. I would have to go back to a period of around 1947-48 
when conferences were held on the part of Ordnance, the Munitions 
Board, and I believe others, when the matter of strategic materials 
was under consideration. 

We were informed essentially, I have been advised, that Ordnanc 
was told that in any future major war in which the United States 
would be engaged, that there definitely would not be enough copper 
to support the requirement as it existed in World War II. 

In other words, the matter of copper, a strategic material, was 
definitely going to be in short supply in case we ever got into another 
emergency, and of course that is exactly what happened. 

I am sure that many will recall that for maybe 2 years after the 
start of Korea, and especially some 2 years ago, copper was a very, 
very short supply metal within the United States. We had done pre- 
liminary work in the manufacture of steel cartridge cases even before 
Korea. In fact, some steel cartridge cases were made in World War II. 

Knowing the situation with respect to copper, and having a very 
important asset in some 15 million of the 105 million brass cases in our 
stocks, we made a decision that for new production we would go to 
steel. 

That was brought about by these very important elements: (1) The 
shortage of copper; (2), our knowledge, limited as it may have been, 
and certainly limited as far as American industry was concerned, with 
respect to the manufacture of steel cases; and (3), the very important 
stockpile that we had of unused cases, new cases, that we had left over 
from World War II. 

In the manufacture of these steel cases engineering difficulties simi- 
lar to what we have had in many other items of ammunition, de- 
veloped. The matter of equipment coming in, we discussed that prob- 
lem this morning of the long leadtime on some of these very heavy 
presses, et cetera, and our stock of cases was used up just about No- 
vember or December of last year. We had at that time, however, an 
appreciable production of steel cases. 

But we could have made more complete rounds of ammunition had 
we had more cases. This is the way it worked out. We were accelerat- 
ing our schedules at that time for complete rounds of 105 millimeter 
ammunition. For about 3 months we leveled them off until our case 
production could catch up, and the use that we were making of cases 
being returned from overseas. 

This affected us in some 3 months—October, November, and De- 
cember, of last year. As I said, instead of being able to go on up 
with our schedule, we flattened it off for those 3 months. 

Senator Henprickson. That was due to that change? 

General Forp. We lost some production. All the cases that we are 
manufacturing today are steel cases, and we have a very appreciable 
production. 

Senator Henprickson. Much was said today about funds and the 
sufficiency of funds. It seems to me, from the testimony we have had 
before this committee, it is abundantly clear, that there was never an 
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insufficiency of funds for the procurement of ammunition. What have 
vou to say about that? 

General Forp. Senator, I would not disagree at all but what there 
have been adequate funds. My point would be that—— 

Senator Henpricxson. Adequate funds appropriated ? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. During the whole period. But to get 
more ammunition earlier we should have had more funds earlier. 
Maybe not necessarily more funds overall, but more funds earlier. 
| hope I make myself clear. 

Senator Henprickson. You do indeed. 

General Forp. I would like to compare, if I may, the situation we 
had in World War IL. 

Senator Henprickson. Who is responsible for the fact that you 
did not get more funds earlier? The funds were appropriated. 

General Foro. We made use of all the funds that were apropri- 
ated for ammunition, as well as some additional funds that were re- 
programed into ammunition from what we call our R. O. and O. 5. 
funding, and other funds which have subsequently been put into 
ammunition taken from other programs. 

Senator Henprickson. I think we have yet to hear a witness who 
has not confirmed the point that the Congress has always appropri- 
ated what has been asked for. 

General Forp. I certainly would agree with that, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. That is the point that I wanted to make 
clear. In your statement presented by you so ably before the com- 
mittee this morning, you pointed out that above the regular appro- 
priations, moneys were available from a number of other sources which 
you carefully enumerated. They were—and I will read them in the 
record again—imoney placed in ammunition production for military 
assistance to foreign countries ; reprograming of money to ammuni- 
tion; money resulting from savings in the production of ammunition; 
money obtained by reimbursement for transfers of stock, which can 
be used for additional procurement. 

Is it your testimony here now that there always was adequate money 
for the procurement of ammunition 

General Forp. Some of the money that you mentioned, Senator, 
like under theMDAP program, comes under what we call other cus- 
tomers, the Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, and so forth. I would go 
back again to my statement, Senator, that by and large there has 
heen a large sum of money appropriated. We say that the money 

vas not appropriated early enough, and in comparison to World War 
iI. after Pearl Harbor, Ordnance received an appropriation of $23 
billion. 

The next fiscal year it was $10 billion. The next fiscal year it was 
$8 billion, and the last year of the war it was $1 billion. In other 
words, the big appropriation ¢ ame early. That is so necessary, Sena- 
tor, in order that we may get going on a big program early. ‘It is al- 
ways easier to cut back production ‘than it is to get started up. 

Senator Henprickson. Of course the end of World War II proves 
that. 

The Cuarrman. Will you yield? 

Senator Henprickson. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Could the reason be that you were going on the 
assumption that the war would end in 3 months, according to some 
of the directives that were produced yesterday / 
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General Forp. As has been brought out in testimony of others and 
myself, there we come right again to the matter of the guidelines of 
the budget. I would like to—— 

Senator Henprickson. Particularly the guideline of June 30, 1951. 

General Forp. Exactly, sir. I would like to state again—I fee] 
that maybe I didn’t give Senator Kefauver a satisfactory answer, at 
least to him—that we get these budget guidelines and there is not 
anything the it I can do about them other than to say that I do not 
like that. But we get them anyway, and that is it. 

Senator Hennrickson. I think that the guideline of June 30 is very 
vital to this whole proceeding. 

General Forp. Very definitely, Senator. The idea of budgeting, 
for a war, expenditures on a historical basis, an after-the-fact basis. 
just certainly means that when we do that we must have tremendous 
reserves to carry us, because we are not going to, starting from scratch, 
get into production short of 18 months or 2 years to get real volume 
produc tion. 

Senator Henprickson. General, on June 18, 1951, you stated before 
a House committee that the Korean war had been supported largely 
from World War IT stocks for approximately the first year, ‘and 
further, speaking of ammunition, “We are right now in an area of 
high starting-up cost,” those were the words you used, “as we are in 
other items of ordnance equipment.” 

Is this committee to assume from that statement that the bulk 
of your ammunition orders were not placed until the middle of 1951? 

General Forp. No, sir: the tabulation in our chart shows when the 
orders were placed. I refer there to high starting-up costs as being 
related to the estimated costs for items of ammunition. I indicated, 
as I mentioned this morning, that our costs have come down. In the 
first year they were about $1,500 a ton. they have been reduced in 
the next. year to some $1,300 or $1,350, whereas today the cost: per ton 

is approximately $1,272. 

That is quite an appreciable decrease. The starting-up costs are 
high, obviously. 

Senator Henprickson. We discussed earlier in the afternoon, Sen- 
ator, these contracts and the performance of contracts. This does 
not relate particularly to the ammunition shortage but I have heard 
some rumors that in the Philadelphia region you had some difficulty 
with contracts with the Budd Co., for example. Is that reliable 
information ? 

General Forp. I do not recall, Senator, of any particular trouble 
with the contract with the Budd Co. I do have a recollection of a 
very special round of ammunition, of a new type, that we were trying 
to get in production, and that there has been some question about 
that round. 

I am not sure and I would like to check this later, whether we have 
canceled out that contract, but not for a reason of having any difficulty 
with the contractor 

Senator Henpricxson. Could you obtain that information for me 
and submit it to the committee as well ? 

General Forp. Yes, indeed. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

It is believed that the contract to which Senator Hendrickson referred was a 
letter contract placed with the Budd Co. on February 19, 1951, providing for the 
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production of 202,500 105-millimeter shells of a classified, highly specialized, de- 
velopment type. This contract represented the transition of this item from de- 
yelopment to production. The contract was later amended to increase the quan- 
tity. Asa result of special studies made by the General Staff of the Army, this 
particular shell was eliminated as a required type and in February 1953 the 
contract was terminated, and the balance to be delivered was canceled. At the 
time of termination, 145,500 had been delivered. Action is underway at the 
present time to convert facilities of the Budd Co. to the production of a similar 
shell of a different caliber. 

Senator Henprickson. General, Mr. Alexander, former Assistant 
Secretary for Procurement, testified that in his opinion design changes 
produced some of the delays. We discussed design changes here a 
moment ago. He particularly referred to design changes for the 81- 
millimeter mortar production. Would you care to comment on that 
for the record ? 

General Forp. Yes; I would, sir. One of our important objectives 
in producing ordnance material, ammunition or any other type of 
equipment, is always to give our troops the very best and the highest 
quality material that we can provide. Engineering changes do come 
into such a way of doing things. Particularly with the 81-millimeter 
mortar we did place, in our first contracts, for a new design of 81- 
milimeter mortar ammunition, not very much different from the 
World War II design, but on the other hand an improvement. 

We did it on the basis that there was a case where we wanted to 
get the very best. Even though the development had not been com- 
pleted fully to our satisfaction, we thought it would be. We placed 
the orders for that new type. However, before our contractors had 
received the necessary equipment, and before they were in any posi- 
tion to get into production, we made a change, and I am informed very 
reliably that there was no delay in the production of 81-millimeter 
ammunition because of that design change. We took action in ample 
time to switch back to the old design without interfering with produc- 
tion. The contractor who had the contract for the shell body had 
to make some tooling changes, but he could do that because he had not 
received all of his equipment and therefore it did not delay him. 

Senator Henprickson. So it is your considered judgment that there 
is no delay caused by this change? 

General Forp. Yes. I have been so informed by my people and I 
am sure it 1s a correct statement. 

Senator Henprickson. Our distinguished chairman suggests this 
question tome. Were delays caused by a change in design or perfect- 
ing or holding for certain contractors, in any case? 

The Cuarrman. In other words, were the delays caused because 
among the research and development people they were trying to perfect 
the new design, or was it because certain contractors were going to be 
able to do those and they were trying to delay until the time those 
contractors could be ready to take it on? 

General Forp. What came about, Madam Chairman, actually there 
was no delay as far as production was concerned. But we were not 
able to go into production on the new design of the 81-millimeter am- 
munition because we had not completed a satisfactory development 
to have an item which was satisfactory to our field forces, and they 
are our customers, 

The Cuamman. You would not say that research and development 
had ever caused any delay in the Korean war, on these types of am- 
munition ¢ 
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General Forp. No, I would not. 

Senator Henpricxson. I have no further questions, Madam Chair 
man. 

The Cuamman. We have had testimony of the shortage of hand 
grenades, General Ford. Is that situation straightened out? 

General Forp. Very definitely it is, Madam Chairman. We have x 
very appreciable production of hand grenades. 

The Cuamman. I have been very much disturbed by the hand 
grenade matter because it was stated here that they were rationed so 
that the boys only had four a day. We went into the price of them and 
found they cost $1.16. I don’t know much about war equipment and 
shells, but it did seem to me that we could make hand grenades in my 
little town, if it was a matter of making them. Why should there be 
a shortage? 

General Forp. I would like very much to discuss that, Madam Chair- 
man, because I want to make clear, something about hand grenades. 

The Cuarmman. I wish you would. It has been a subject that has 
bothered us a great deal. 

General Forp. The important item in the hand grenade is in the 
fuse. That is very important. It must be manufactured with exact- 
ness, and there must be no error. It must be accurate without ques- 
tion because a hand grenade is really one of our dangerous items, so 
to speak. What are some of the things that could happen? 

The Cuarrman. You would say it was a pretty important item in 
this kind of warfare ? 

General Forp. Very much so. It is important to our infantry in any 
kind of warfare. But the importance that I wish to stress is the fact 
that a hand grenade is handled by the soldier in his hand. If that fuse 
is not correct, if it is inaccurate, if there is something wrong with it, 
that hand grenade may go off in his hand, and that is something we 
never want to happen. There is another thing that could happe n. 
Again if the fuse is not correct, it may burn too long. 

‘We hold the tolerance on the burning of this fuse within a matter 
of just a few seconds, and that is what we aim to give them. The im- 
portance in the hand grenade is the exactness and the accuracy which 
must be incorporated in the fuse. It is the fuse that gave us some 
trouble. We placed a contract and we had confidence that the con- 
tractor could produce. He got into trouble. We did everything we 
knew of to help him. I had my own engineers go there, I sat in myself, 
personally, in a conference in my own office with this contractor and 
with our engineers, to discuss ways and means of getting him out of his 
trouble so that he could load these fuses and load them accurately. 

He still had trouble. We rushed in and we put in an order for 
1,200,000 right in our own Picatinny Arsenal. They got into produc- 
tion quickly, and they produced them quickly. The thing that I must 
stress is the importance of the hand-grenade fuse. Even though it 
is not a costly item, it is a very important item. 

In fact, after we got some of this production we were still oe 
to take a chance with them and we rushed out and bought X-r 
equipment to X-ray every one of those fuses to be sure that we ad a 
delay element of powder in there so that they would function safely. 

The Cuamman. Did you have only one contractor? 

General Forp. In the early days—and this goes way back to the 
beginning—we had only one contractor. 
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The Cuatrman. You mean in the beginning of the Korean war? 

General Forp. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Did he have experience? 

General Forp. He did not on that particular item, but he did have 
World War II experience on comparable items. This is a contract 
which we placed with advertised formal bidding, and he was the low 
bidder. He slipped about 11 months. It was very discouraging. 

We moved in quickly and got an order in our own Picatinny Arsenal. 
That amounted to 1,200,000, and that, shall we say, saved the day. 

The CuHarrman. During those 11 months was anything being 
done—— 

General Forp. Of course, we had appreciable stocks, Madam Chair- 
man. We had appreciable stocks of hand grenades. Many of them 
were unserviceable. That is, at the beginning of Korea, we had quite a 
sizable stock. Many of them were unserviceable just because of this 
matter of fuses. 

The Cuarmman. Were you reworking those all the time? 

General Forp. Yes. Replacing them. That was the order that we 
had, to provide the fuse. 

The Cuatrman. During those 11 months of delay or slippage, as 
you call it, was anything being done to encourage or find other con- 
tractors who might take on this work ? 

General Forv. There again, as I said, we placed an order with our 
own Picatinny arsenal, and we were faced with a matter of defaulting 
this particular contractor, or trying to nurse him along so that he 
could get some production. 

On an after-the-fact basis it would seem that maybe something else 
could have been done. I do not know what. 

The Carman. When was this 

General Forp. This was during the calendar year 1951. 

The CuarMan. Nothing was done—— 

General Forp. He got the contract about December 1950. 

The Cuarrman. Nothing was done before December 1950 on that 
particular item? You were depending on the reserve stock? 

General Forp. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. When did you turn it over to Picatinny 

General Forp. The answer to your question is August 1951, 

The Cuatrman. Did you consider, looking back now—it is always 
easier to look back, or for somebody else to look on and advise—would 
you say that the contractor was actually qualified and equipped to do 
the job? 

General Forp. Our people figured that he should have been able to 
do the job. While he had not made, as I understand it, that particular 
item in World War II, he had made a similar item. It is very difficult, 
under advertised procurement, to throw out a low bidder. He was the 
low bidder. 

The CuarrMan. But when you give it to the low bidder do you not 
have to take such things into consideration as past experience and the 
qualifications and equipment / 

General Forp. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You have to use your judgment on that. 

General Forp. He had what was considered technical competence in 
order to produce this item. We would not be very successful in throw- 
ing out a low bidder on the basis of not having experience. 
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The Cuarrman. No, and no one wants you to if they are equipped, 
qualified, and willing. But in the case of such an important item 
as these little hand grenades, with the need being so great, it seems 
as though someone was a little lax in not finding somebody with 
World War II experience who could at least start production or think 
about production for the future, or to help in getting this out. 

It looks like the first bid was September 30, 1950, and then the next 
one, the second bid, was March 21, 1951. Was that with the same 
people? Then the next one was April 1951, and still you were not 
getting production. You were still slipping along the way. 

General Forp. We just had the one contractor during that period 
except for the production that we placed at our own Picatinny Arsenal. 

The Cuarman. The third invitation was June 1951. 

General Forp. We had brought in, of course, additional producers. 

The Cuatmrman. Did you ? 

General Forp. Since that time, oh, yes. We have several producers. 

The Cuamman. When did the second producers come in? 

General Forp. We have that here. In November 1951 the next 
company was brought in. 

The Cuairman. Then you went from September 1950 to November 
1951 with only the one contractor ? 

General Forp. Plus the production of our Picatinny Arsenal. 

The CHatrman. There was a fourth invitation in August 1951. 
Actually testing was the big job in the hand grenades, was it not? 

General Forp. Testing and working out of the difficulties of get- 
ting a satisfactory fuse. That was the very important thing. 

Mr. Ruopes. The point is, When did you get your first good load 
of fuses? Can you tell that? 

Colonel Meparis. Picatinny Arsenal produced an acceptable fuse in 
September 1951. 

Mr. Ruopes. They did that in a month? 

Colonel Meparis. That is hardly a fair measure. However, because 
they took metal parts that were produced by the other contractor and 
did the loading. 

Mr. Ruopes. You said that you turned to them in August 1951? 

Colonel Meparis. That is right, and a month later they turned out 
loaded fuses. 

The Cuairman. What is the situation at the present time? 

General Forp. We are getting a very appreciable production of 
grenades at the present time. 

The Cuamman. I would like to have some advice on that in execu- 
tive session. Can you think of anything that we have not covered 
with these gentlemen ? 

Mr. Ruopes. On the matter of the grenade bodies, did you experi- 
ence any trouble in production ? 

General Forp. The body was never the limiting component. 

Mr. Ruopes. No research or development. problems? 

General Forp. I mentioned that we have since brought in u new 
design of grenade. 

Mr. Ruopes. Has that not caused any delay? 

General Forp. No, indeed. That is an entirely new project. 

The Cuarrman. Are you using only the new design now or the old? 

General Forp. We are still making both designs, Madam Chairman. 
We will swing over very quickly to a full all-out on the new design. 
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The Cuarrman. Without any delay? 

General Forp. It is very much more effective than the old design. 
Very much more. 

The CHarrman. I want to thank you very much, General, for 
being so helpful and so frank. I think you have done an amazing 
job to get all this into open session, and I cannot think that there will 
be much in an executive session. I have only 1 or 2 very, very brief 
questions to ask. 

When I asked for a round of ammunition to be traced, as I sat here 
this afternoon listening, I do not know but what I made a mistake 
and should have asked for authority and responsibility for it to be 
traced—instead of having the round traced to have the people traced. 
That is rather cloudily put but perhaps if we could have everybody 
down the line at the same table we could find somewhere where there 
is slippage in authority and responsibility. 

Would you say that is so # 

General Forv. Yes, I would, Madam Chairman. I appreciate very 
much being given the opportunity of telling the committee about 
this very important subject of ammunition. 

The Cuarrman. I hope very much we can come up with some find- 
ings and recommendations that will be helpful to everybody. 

General Forp. I was going to mention, Madam Chairman, we have 
not discussed very much in complete detail one subject where I have a 
paper, and that is in the matter in connection with this chart, of the 
various steps in placing an order. 

I have some papers here I would like to submit with the idea of 
having it possibly incorporated in the record. 

The Cuatrrman. We would like that very much. 

General Forp. It is a short paper of some half a dozen pages. 

The Cuarrman. It will be included in the record at this point, with 
the chart. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


AMMUNITION PROCUREMENT FROM AUTHORIZED PROCUREMENT TO FIRM CONTRACT 
(1950-53, AVERAGE OF 113 Days) 


During the entire period from July 1, 1950, to February 28, 1953, Ordnance has 
required an average of 113 days to translate authorized procurement orders into 
firm contracts for the production of ammunition. The 113 days is a statistical 
average of the obligating time for all ammunition contracts. Many contracts 
required much less time ; some involving special complications and considerations 
have, of course, required more time. 

Iam sure, Madam Chairman, that this committee is most interested in knowing 
why the contractual process required 113 days, or anything approaching that 
length of time. Without going into every detail, I want to cite several of the 
important reasons involved. 

1. One of the major factors involved is perhaps not generally understood, that 
is, the difference between the method used for the procurement and production 
of ammunition and that used for the procurement of most other types of materiel. 
In the procurement of equipment which does not involve the explosive hazards 
common to most ammunition, it is customary to translate an approved procure- 
ment for a complete item directly into a contract with a suitable manufacturer. 
The contractor, after the obligation of funds, then computes and subcontracts 
for many of the parts and pieces he requires. In the case of ammunition, the 
metal components and other nonhazardous parts are procured by the Government 
directly from industry, and all hazardous operations are performed in Govern- 
ment-owned contractor-operated plants especially designed for the job. This 
process requires about 15 days in the middle of the procurement chain, which 
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must be added to the administrative lead time, rather than to the production 
lead time, By comparison with the time required by the hard goods industry 
for placing subcontracts that is a very favorable time span. 

2. The method of selecting contractors is the next point I wish to cover. 
Ordnance is not free to select contractors of its own choosing, as is common 
business practice, except under the most unusual circumstances which must be 
fully justified in writing. Instead, the selection of a contractor must be based, 
in general, upon certain procedures which require that, in the public interest, 
maximum competition be promoted. Consideration must also be given to several 
factors wholly foreign to a buyer in private industry, such as the level of un- 
employment in certain areas and the size of the contractor’s company. Formal 
surveys must be made by our district offices to determine the technical compe- 
tence, plant capacity, and financial strength of the proposed contractor, since 
there is no provision whereby Ordnance can arbitrarily rule out the low bid as 
may easily be done by any private buyer. Instead, if any low bidder is to be 
excluded, the reasons for such exclusion must be fully supported and documented 
3. Bringing new producers into the program is another major time-consuming 
factor. This point has already been discussed in some detail and I shall add 
here only the fact that although on the average reorders with contractors already 
in production can be carried all the way from authorized procurement to firm 
contract in 90 days, an average of at least 30 days more is required to place an 
order with a new producer. At this point, let me say that it is extremely 
important that Ordance programs be authorized as early in the fiscal year as 
possible. Only in this way can the planning job be accomplished intelligently 
and early knowledge concerning the need for new producers be gained. I want 
to point out, however, that a large procurement program released at one time 
temporarily increases the time gap between availability of procurement authority 
and the obligation of funds. This places peak workloads on the regular staff. 
workloads that cannot be performed by temporary, untrained personnel. Also 
with a large new program requiring new producers, our efforts are directed to 
getting these contracts placed first, along with continuation orders to those 
producers who may run out, followed by those orders where more lead time is 
available. While it may appear from the record that aggressive action to 
obligate funds is not being taken at some specific times during the year, the 
facts are quite contrary because, for example, the average time required for the 
obligation of funds during fiscal year 1953 will be only approximately 97 calendar 
days. 

4. Included in the 113 days average is the time required to secure approval 
from authorities above me. For example, during the course of this more than 
2'6 years, contracts totaling over $2% billion were submitted to higher authorit) 
for specific approval due to the inclusion of certain financing provisions which 
were beyond my authority to confirm, If the effect on the time required for 
obligation of funds caused by those particular contracts were applied over the 
wnoie period under consideration, the average obligation time for all contracts 
would have been 95 calendar days instead of 113. 

5. Finally, I want to stress the responsibilities for proper contracting which 
must be discharged by our contracting officers. As an instrumentality of the 
Government, Ordnance cannot deal with producers or prospective producers in 
4 manner customary in private industry. Instead, every element that may cause 
any question concerning specification of the item to be produced or the funds 
to be expended for that production must be fully and carefully covered by formal 
contractual agreement. The agreement or contract to produce the item is a 
voluntary agreement on the part of the manufacturer, the terms of which must 
be arrived at by negotiation and must be such as to fully protect the interests of 
the Government. As a trustee in the expenditure of public funds, Ordnance is. 
by the proper nature of things, restricted to some extent in the exercise of 
judgment and initiative. These restraints flow from laws and regulations which, 
proper as they may be, place a grave and time consuming responsibility on 
Ordnance contracting officers. The Chief of Ordnance and his contracting offi 
cers are responsible and accountable for the legality and correctness of each and 
every contracting action, a fact which dictates extreme care even under the most 
urgent of conditions. 

The Ordnance action channel for placing firm contracts after receipt of author 
ized and funded programs, is set forth in this simple chart which I would like 
to put on the record. This chart distinguishes clearly between that part of the 
procurement channel which is devoted to the programing and scheduling of a 
finished round of ammunition and that part which is directed to the procurement 
of the many components required for eventual assembly into that finished round 
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At the level of the Office, Chief of Ordnance in Washington, ammunition pro- 
srams are translated into specific procurement directives. Authorization for the 
procurement of many items are brought together and sent to the field as a single 
procurement directive or program. At the same time, funds are certified and 
passed to the field agency. The actions involved in establishing and preparing 
these procurement directives and associated instructions guiding and controlling 
the program as a whole require an average 15 days. However, advance notice of 
such programs is transmitted by wire to the ammunition center as soon as there is 
reasonable assurance that the program is firm. In general, it is this advance 
transmission of information that makes it possible for the ammunition center 
to complete the difficult and complicated task of breaking the program into its 
many parts and preparing balanced schedules for each component in a very 
short time after receipt of the program. 

Where the schedule indicates the necessity for bringing in new producers, 
it is essential, except in most urgent and well justified cases, to provide fol 
national competition. This is done by forwarding invitations for proposals 
through all 14 ordnance district offices. 

The ordnance districts circulate these proposals to prospective producers. 
Since we are dealing with items not normally produced by any of these com- 
panies, prospective contractors must be allowed sufficient time to prepare an 
intelligent estimate. In the case of a new producer the preparation of this 
estimate requires a complete engineering study, the calculation of tools and 
equipment required, verification from machine tool and other suppliers as to 
the price of tools, equipment, and materials that will be needed, and preparation 
of detailed cost estimates as a basis for the final proposal. These proposals 
are returned by the district office to the ordnance ammunition center for decision 
based on a thorough evaluation, giving consideration to the investment required 
by the Government in new facilities, to the cost as quoted by the proposer, to 
the amount of allowable increase in cost requested by the producer for the con- 
tingencies, and to the delivery schedule offered by each. Consideration must 
also be given to any proposals which fall within the purview of the laws and 
regulations giving a favored position to small business and to distressed labor 
areas. At times those laws and regulations require that prospective contractors 
so favored be given an opportunity to meet the lowest price bid. This requires 
additional time. 

It is this requirement for securing and evaluating proposals, and the prepara- 
tion of both facilities and supply contracts, that adds the estimated 30 days 
to the placement of contracts with new producers, as contrasted with giving 
additional business to a contractor already in production. In this latter case, 
the quantity tentatively decided upon for placement with the specific producer, 
in accordance with the schedule required and his known capacity to produce, 
is allocated direct to the proper district office for negotiation. 

In both cases, the district receives authority to negotiate with the proposed 
contractor for a firm contract. This negotiation is not simple even in the place- 
ment of so-called continuation orders. It is incumbent upon the contracting 
officer in the district to secure the best possible final price and terms for the 
Government. In the case of a new producer the selected contractor must com- 
plete in detailed form his engineering estimates and requirements for equipment 
and many matters included in standard Government contracts must be settled 
to the satisfaction of both the Government and the contractor. The essential 
actions required of the Ordnance district contracting officer, and the necessity 
for reaching agreement in detail with the contractor on all points, have neces 
sitated 50 to 65 days before final award of a contract can be made. 

In summary, the average of 113 days to place contracts after receipt of 
authorized programs—-15 by my office, about 35 at the Ordnance Ammunition 
Center, and about 60 in the district—is a good record for the past 24% years 
However, I am not satisfied: we are taking every step to reduce this time. 
Today our target under existing rules and regulations is an overall average of 
90 days which I believe we shall make. 


ARMY ORDNANCE CORPS 
ACTION OFFICES, AMMUNITION PROCUREMENT 


This chart depicts the action offices of the Ordnance Corps which are charged 
with the responsibility for taking controlling and decisive procurement action 
with regard to the ammunition program and the sequence in which those actions 
are taken. 
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There are 11 such action offices located at 3 headquarters, namely, the Office, 
Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D. C.; the Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, 
Ill. ; and one Ordnance district office (Detroit Ordnance District Office is shown ag 
an example). 

The 3 headquarters, through the 11 action offices have, since July 1, 1950, 
completed the procurement cycle from the receipt of approved, funded programs 
to award of contracts in an average of 113 days, including those contracts which 
had to be returned to higher headquarters for approval. 

“Orders” mean an approved, funded program. They are received in the Office, 
Chief of Ordnance from the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4 and from other cus- 
tomers, including Air Force, Navy, and Marines. 

In the Office, Chief of Ordnance, action is taken on programs for complete 
rounds of ammunition. A single program may result in hundreds of individual 
contracts for metal components at the district level. 

The complete round program is translated into a production program by the 
Ordnance Ammunition Center which breaks the complete round program down 
into components. The metal components are procured from industry through 
the Ordnance distriets as shown on the chart. Powder and explosives are man- 
ufactured and with minor exceptions, complete rounds are assembled and loaded, 
in Government-owned, contractor-operated plants, operations shown on this 
chart as manufacturing operations. 

There are 29 individuals in these 11 action offices, including the Chief of Ord- 
nance and the commanding officers of the two field activities, who are responsi- 
ble for taking controlling and decisive procurement action, and 9 individuals 
who serve on 3 advisory boards. 

The Carman. We have no restrictions as far as the press is con- 
cerned. Anything that you have that you will give to the press. As 
far as we are concerned, it does not have to come from us if you have 
the ¢ opies. 

General, I am sure you must think of a good many things, but can 
you think of anything in particular that you would care to supply 
for the record by way of advice or recommendations concerning this 
whole matter ? 

General Forp. It is a very broad field, Madam Chairman. We do 
have an area in fiscal accounting that is not satisfactory to us. Where 
we are handling ammunition for so many different customers, so to 
speak—Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, MDA P—we should be able 
to operate, more like a business, a large business, by having a fund 
which is in effect a ‘working fund, a no-year fund which permits us 
to buy against that fund, and in buying against that fund, when we 
get an order, from the Navy or the Air Force, and they put their 
money in that fund, then I think it should be considered as obli- 
gated. 

We have the rather unsatisfactory situation at the present time 
where our consolidated procurement account is a l-year account, and 
any funding that we get from the sister services, Navy particularly, 
near the end of the fiscal year we may not be able to get obligated. 

If we do not get it obligated it has to go back to them. We would 
hope that we could have a funding, or fiscal procedure whereby we 
would have a working fund which “would be comparable to the kind 
of funding that any large business would have. Then when we 
deliver to a customer we collect back into the fund. 

The Cuarrman. Have you made any recommendations? 

General Forp. Yes, Madam Chairman, we have. 

The Cuatrman. To whom? 

General Forp. We made such recommendations in the fall of 1950, 
and out of it came the consolidated procurement account which we 
are using. I mentioned one deficiency, and that is it is a 1-year 
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ARMY ORDNANCE CORPS 
ACTION OFFICES- AMMUNITION PROCUREMENT 


OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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ACTION OFFICES INVOLVED IN ANY ONE PURCHASE OF ANY ONE COMPONENT 
ARE INCLUDED, EXCEPT FOR THOSE CONTRACTS THAT ORDNANCE [S 
REQUIRED TO SEND TO HIGHER AUTHORITY FOR APPROVAL 


THE AVERAGE FOR 2 1/2 YEARS, INCLUDING SUCH APPROVALS, HAS BEEN 1/3 DAYS 
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account. It does not legally obligate the other customer’s money 
when it goes into the fund. 

Another restriction on the fund which is unsatisfactory to us is 
that I must have orders from at least two customers for the same item 
before I can use the fund. If I have just an order for a particular 
item from one customer that must be carried as a part of the appropri- 
ation. I appreciate this is rather complicated. I could, if the com- 
mittee desires, have my very competent comptroller work up just a 
very brief statement on this and present it to the chairman of the 
committee for your consideration. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY CHIEF OF ORDNANCE OF OBJECTIVES COVERING OPERATION OF 
ORDNANCE CONSOLIDATED PROCUREMENT 


BACKGROUND 


The Ordnan@e Corps, United States Army, has been assigned single-service 
procurement for certain types of ammunition and other fighting equipment under 
Department of Defense directives. Even before such assignment, however, the 
Ordnance Corps was the sole source of supply of ammunition for the Air Forces 
and, under a cooperative agreement with the Bureau of Ordnance, United States 
Navy, furnished that Department with certain types of ammunition. In turn, 
the Bureau of Ordnance, United States Navy, furnished the Army certain types 
of ammunition. 

During World War II, pursuant to 31 United States Code 660, the Ordnance 
Corps financed customer orders from its appropriation “Ordnance service and 
supplies, Army,” and the Congress appropriated sufficient funds to finance cus- 
tomer requirements. Also, the Congress enacted 31 United States Code 686c, 
authorizing the obligation of customer orders at time they were issued. This 
provision was repealed in effect by section 1210 of the General Appropriation 
Act, 1951. 

In carrying out single-service procurement responsibility for assigned types 
of ammunition, the Ordnance Corps receives orders from numerous customers 
under numerous appropriations. These customers include but are not limited 
to the following: 

1. United States Marine Corps: Various appropriations. 

2. United States Air Force: Various appropriations. 

3. United States Navy: Various appropriations. 

4. Foreign-aid programs: Numerous appropriations by title and individual 
country. 

5. Justice Department, Post Office Department, Treasury Department, and 
other executive departments. , 

6. Atomic Energy Commission. 

7. United States Army: Various appropriations and projects. 

To effect the greatest economy and efficiency in the production of ammunition, 
as in the case of other types of manufactured products, mass procurement and 
production is essential. This indicates the early receipt and release of all 
major procurement programs (including customer orders) for ammunition in 
order that mass production may be scheduled on the most economical basis. 


SINGLE PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION ACCOUNT 


It is desirable that one appropriation or fund be cited at the Ordnance field 
level for effecting procurement and production. The numerous customers cited 
above, and the numerous and various appropriations utilized to finance orders 
are extremely difficult, in fact almost impossible, to account for separately. 
For example, complete round orders for ammunition are broken down into 
component parts, and such component parts are scheduled for procurement 
and production on a lot basis from numerous contractors. It is apparent that 
Separate appropriations and allotments cannot be traced through the production 
process unless each order and appropriation cited is treated as a separate pro- 
curement, and identified separately throughout the production process. This 
would vitiate the advantages to be gained from mass procurement and produc- 
tion methods utilized by the Ordnance Corps. Further, it cannot be predicated 
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with any degree of accuracy as to which components will be used to fulfill which 
complete round order, and for this reason numerous adjustments, corrections and 
ehanges would be required under the direct citation of funds method of financing 
for each customer order. 


NO-YEAR ACCOUNT 


In order to be completely flexible to reflect changes in the procurement and 
production program, it is necessary that the one account referred to above be 
on a no-year basis. This will permit the orderly scheduling of obligations against 
the fund during the entire fiscal year, and will avoid year-end rushes which 
otherwise would be resorted to for the obligation of customer moneys, 


OBLIGATION OF FUNDS 


Generally, customers referred to above look upon orders placed in connection 
with cross-servicing within the National Military Establishment in the same 
manner as they do with respect to orders placed with industry. Orders placed 
with industry by way of contracts constitute firm legal obligations, and cross 
servicing within the National Military Establishment would bg facilitated if 
the various ordering agencies were permitted to treat orders to otMer departments 
as legal obligations in the same manner as contracts awarded to industry. See 
in this connection 31 United States Code 686c (repealed); and section 3679, 
Revised Statutes, as amended 


PRODUCTION-DELIVERY REPORTS TO CUSTOMERS 


It is not feasible to inform customers of the exact (completion) status of 
their orders since they are commingled with other orders for the same or similar 
items. However, they can be informed of production schedules and can file 
with the allocations committee claim for delivery of completed rounds in accord- 
ance with established priority procedures. Since completed rounds are subject 
to allocation by authority above the Ordnance Corps, depending upon customer 
and use priorities, completion or delivery information can only be communicated 
by way of production schedules. 


EXPENDITURE OF CUSTOMER FUNDS 


Under the one-fund account referred to above, customer accounts would not 
be utilized for expenditure purposes except upon delivery of ammunition to 
them. Under the procedure set forth in the preceding paragraph, their funds 
would be treated as legally obligated upon issuance of order to and acceptance 
by the Ordnance Corps. No adjustment in this obligation would be made 
unless— 

(1) There was a reduction or increase in price of items being procured, a 
portion of which was attributable to their orders; 

(2) Upon delivery of items to such customers, at which time they would be 
charged the average contract price for such items: and 

(3) Upon cancellation, termination, or nonacceptance by such customers or 
items ordered, in which event they would be billed termination or cancellation 
charges, depending upon the facts of the case. 


SUMMARY 


To facilitate cross-servicing in connection with the ammunition procurement 
program, the following proposals are heing considered: 

(1) That a one-fund account be provided. 

(2) That such fund be no year as to availability for obligation. 

(3) That customers be authorized to obligate their funds upon issuance and 
acceptance by the Ordnance Corps of their firm order. 

(4) That no adjustments in such obligations be made except upon increase or 
decrease in price of item being procured or produced. 

(5) That expenditure of customer funds take place at time of delivery of end 
item to the customer, in which case his account would be charged and the one- 
fund account credited. 

(6) That payment to contractors be made from the one-fund account without 
identification of customer order. 

(7) That small gains or losses may appear in the account from time to time, 
depending on price trends. 
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The above proposals, and other solutions, are a study by the Comptroller 
f the Army and the Assistant Chief of Staff, , along with my office. The 
Army position will be presented to the Office, Sec hoa of Defense, at an early 


ate, 

The Cuarmman. I would like to have you do that, together with 
the responsibilities you have had, the results that have come, and 
perhaps whether you have repeated your recommendations when you 
have not had results. I do not quite understand this matter of having 
to have two customers in order to draw from the fund. 

Do you mean that if the Army needs hand grenades and no other 
ustomer that you have, needs hand grenades, you cannot do anything 
is far as the fund is concerned ? 

General Forv, I was particularly speaking of customer orders. But 
f I get an order for a particular item from the Navy or from the Air 
Force that is peculiar just to them, and I have no other customers for 
that particudar item, then that must be carried under separate 
accounting. 

The Cuamman. I was going to hold this for executive session, but 
[ am sure that you can judge best, and I do not know that there is any- 
thing secret about it, if it is percentages, certainly. 

As to our position on reserves, tracing it through, in what condi- 
tion are we? In other words, in the last 4 or 5 mona? 

General Forp. I believe, Madam Chairman, we are getting a little 
bit into an area that I would hope should be discussed in executive 
session. 

The CuarrmMan. It would seem that way to me. 

General Forp. The matter of reserve is just so important. It is 


imports int information. 

The CHarrmman. If there is not anything further, the committee 
will go into exec utive session and the room “will be cleared of every- 
body but the committee, the general, and anyone he wishes to stay to 
assist him, the counsel, and the reporter. 

(Whereupon, at 4:48 p. m., the committee went into executive 
session. ) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 17, 1953 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE No, 2, 
Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee resumed in executive session at 4:50 p. m., in 
Room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith, 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Smith (Chairman) and Hendrickson. 

Also Present: Lt. Gen. T. B. Larkin, USA, (retired) ; Maj. Gen. 
EK. L. Ford, Chief of Ordnance, D/A; Maj. Gen. John K. Christmas, 
Chief, Procurement Division, G-4; Maj. Gen. Miles Reber, Chief, 
Legislative Liaison, Department of the Army; Col. J. B. Medaris, 
Special Assistant to the Chief of Ordnance; Mr. Ridley Whittakar ; 
Mr. B. A. Monaghan, Department of the Army Counselor ; 

Mr. Fred Rhodes, Chief Counsel, and T. Edward Braswell, Jr., 
of the committee staff ; 

Mr. George A. Monick, official shorthand reporter. 

The Cuarrman. General, will you identify the people who are 
needed to help you. We will proceed. 

General Forp. General Christmas, who is from the G-4 section of 
the General Staff; Colonel Medaris, my special assistant; General 
Larkin, Mr. Whittaker, Mr. Monaghan and General Reber. 

The Cuarrman. Also Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Braswell. 

Will you go into reserves? I think that was the only thing that we 
needed to clear up. We have had a good deal of information on it, 
but we would like your views as to how our reserves compare with 
what they have, and how really bad off we are, or how bad off we 
were. 

General Forp. Would it be all right if Colonel Medaris, gave that? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, indeed. 

Colonel Meparis. I have here some figures which begin with the 
basis of the figures that General Palmer submitted as to the reserves 
on hand at the beginning of Korea, and comparing those with what 
we have today. We have six items under consideration here : 60-milli- 
meter, 81-millimeter, 4.2-inch mortar, 105-millimeter howitzer, 155- 
millimeter howitzer, and the hand grenades. 

The Cuarrman, I do not know, Colonel, but what that could be put 
into our executive record rather than reading it. Let us discuss the 
comparison. 

Colonel Mxpartis. I think probably so. 
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The Cuarrman. The figures, as General Ford said 
Colonel Meparis. With your permission I will discuss the effect of 
the figures and then we can leave this tabulation with you. [Deleted.} 

That is right. 

The Carman. Overall ? 

Colonel Mreparis. Yes, at the present time. 

The Cuarmrman. Are they better balanced ? 

Colonel Mrparis. I would say that they are, within these five items, 
that they are better balanced than they were before. [Deleted.] 

That includes both the amount expended and the amount sent over 
there as stockage. The facts of our present reserves may be sum 
marized very quickly, I think, in this fashion: At the present rates of 
production, and those that may be properly expected for the future, 
because we are now dealing with known producers and not with the 
intangibles that existed at the beginning of the Korean aggression. 
| Deleted. | 

That is the practical effect of the way ammunition has been sched- 
uled, budgeted. That does occur this year, providing we are able to 
continue with the presently expected schedules of delivery. 

The CuatrmMan. What is shortest in supply ? 

Colonel Meparis. | Deleted. ] 

The Cuarrman. What is holding it up? 

Colonel Meparis. It has been affected throughout the entire Korean 
operation by a steadily mounting number of weapons, and steadily 
mounting or substantially changing allowance, with the result that 
each time there was such a change you had to count on bringing in 
more facilities, and those facilities do take even a little longer than 
the averages that we have stated because it is a heavy piece of metal to 
move, 

The Carman. What are the circumstances now? We were talk- 
ing about production a few minutes ago, before we went into executive 
session, the production problems of hand grenades, for instance. What 
is the situation concerning production generally of these types? Are 
our machine tools pretty well up, and are our manufacturers both 
going and ready to go? 

| Deleted. | 

The Cratrman. There is no trouble with materials, no trouble 
with contractors after those facilities are in? 

Colonel Mrparts. After those facilities are in, our problem in these 
major rounds of ammunition will be, I believe, well in hand. 

The Cratmman. It has been stated that if every dollar were spent, 
every dollar that were available were spent, we still would be pretty 
badly off as far as reserves are concerned. Do you have any comment 
on that? 

General Forp. Yes, Madam Chairman, I would like to comment on 
it. So much depends upon whether we have a going concern or 
whether we are shut down. In other words, if we are shut down then 
we have to have a big stockpile. If we have a good, live, going con- 
cern, then our stockpile can be less. 





But in any case, we must have a stockpile, we must have reserves 
which will carry us without question for any kind of a possible 
emergency. 

The Cuarrman. You say it would be economy to have plants and 
money on a standby basis rather than a larger stockpile? 
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General Forp. The best position we could be in would be to have an 
adequate reserve, a going concern, or a going production. If we are 
shut. down, then our reserve must be larger, but at the same time we 
would like to keep the facilities in standby, so that they could get going 
very quickly. It would then be just a matter of getting the people 
and the materials so that they could start turning out components. 

Colonel Meparts. May i comment ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Colonel Meparts. We have just finished, not long ago, a very detailed 
alte on the subject of which is the most costly, and the policy which 
was adopted by the Army and Secretary of the Army last year, last 
fall, turns out upon careful and thorough evaluation to be the ‘most 
economical. 

That is not going to be a cheap bill, though, because to maintain 
these plants in Teal st: andby, where they can be put to work in a short 
time, will cost a reasonably large sum of money. But to do that and 
combine with it only that amount of reserve which is necess: ury to cover 
the period until they can be opened up and get into produc tion, turns 
out, in combination of investment in plant, ‘plus cost of reserve, to be 
the cheapest combination that we can have. 

The Crarrman. Certainly it would be cheaper, whatever the cost, 
in case of a worldwide emergency, than to be sitting on the sidelines 
waiting for 18 months’ time to get into production, regardless of the 
cost. 

Colonel Meparis. That is correct. Of course, if we put all of our 
eggs in the form of reserve, we are always subject to the question 
of obsolescence, and problems of unserviceability. On the other hand, 
we cannot put them all in plant because no matter how you set up 
the plant, they could not instantly start to turn out what you need, 

Some combination of the two is the only way it can be reasonably 
done. 

The CuairmMan. In that study do you have any estimate of the time 
required to change over from civilian use to military in these plants! 

Colonel Meparis. Our study is not based on that type of changeover. 
There is not a great deal in the way of ammunition equipment that can 
be utilized for civilian production. 

The Cuarmman. That is what I was inquiring about. 

Colonel Meparis. Our plan is based on having equipment that. is 
readily movable, such as lathes, which can be picked off the founda- 
tions and moved readily, stored in the plant of the manufacturer, 
and the equipment not readily movable, such as these big presses that 
lose some 30 percent of their value to uproot them and put them back 
in the foundation again, left in place. 

That would restrict the amount of space that the manufacturer 
would have to leave available for standby because the other equip- 
ment would be stored among them. At the same time they would 
all be there at his plant where we have no problem of moving them, 
no problem of having them disposed of, actually, or separated, and 
a better condition for maintaining them than would otherwise be the 
case. That is the basis of our plan for standby retention. 

The Cuatrman. General Palmer testified that $800 million would be 
put into new facilities in the fiscal year 1954, or was planned to. How 
would that be spent ? 
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Colonel Meparis. That is precisely the basis of this study that we 
have made. 

Senator Henprickson. I thought General Ford said the same thing. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Meparis. As of the time of making the study, that was the 
amount required, Since that time, since the original study was made, 
there have been certain monies reprogramed to facilities, and J suspect 
by the time that reaches the Congress it will be somewhat less. 

The CuHatrman. Back in 1950 and 1951, General—this was stated, 
as the directives came in—it was stated that you were going on the 
assumption that the war would soon be over. Is there talk of that 
now? Are you still hearing that talk as you are doing your planning? 

General Forp. No, Madam Chairman, we do not hear it, certainly 
in the circles where I work, because we cannot operate on any such 
basis. We cannot operate on the basis that the war may end, because 
if we do, we are courting disaster. 

Of course we read in the paper that possibly some more truce talks 
will come about, and God knows we hope they will and that the war 
willend. But we cannot operate on a basis that it may end, and there- 
fore stop doing things.- That is fatal. 

The CHamrMan. You are not called upon by anyone, then, to work 
under those conditions? 

General Forp. No, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any questions ? 

Senator Henprickson. Yes. How is your stockpile of the small 
arms ammunition ? 

General Forp. Our production of small-arms ammunition, Senator 
Hendrickson, is appreciable. Our stockpile is reasonably good. We 
have good capacity, we have never had a shortage, but somewh: at the 
same problems that we have in artillery ammunition apply. 

Again, so much stock, or a going concern. We need, of course, the 
minimum reserve of small-arms ammunition. A very important 
item. We also hope that we can keep a going concern in turning out 
small-arms ammunition. Small-arms ammunition has not given us 
the trouble that artillery ammunition has. 

We were fortunate that we saved two very fine plants at the end of 
World War II, and we got them into production rather quickly. 
Again, illustrating so much what Colonel Medaris says, and what we 
talk about, in those plants we kept right in place a lot of the equip- 
ment, right under Ordnance control. 

We could open them up very quickly, and of course they are op- 
erated for us by good companies—Remington Arms in one case, and 
the Federal Cartridge Co. in another case. And then the large 
St. Louis plant, which is a tremendous plant. It is operated for us 
by the Western Cartridge, of the Olin Industries, and again people 
who are competent and who did the job for us in World War II. 

Senator Hrenprickson. How is your tank production ? 

General Forp. The tank production, Senator, is pretty good. In 
fact, we have stretched out tank production. I am sure you may have 
seen it in the paper. As we have also our truck production. We 
have stretched out those programs. 

Senator Henprickson. We were having trouble in the tank pro- 
duction for a while. 
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General Forp. We were having trouble in getting the design and 
the product just right to meet the requirements of our field forces. 
That is something we always aim todo. We have good fighting tanks. 
We telescoped the production against the development. 

The tanks were not completely developed when we put them into 
production. We got into some difficulties in certain places, such as 
the fire control, and so forth. But we have worked out of those and 
we have good production. 

We say that by and large we saved a year or a year and a half in 
what we did, by telescoping production and developing. 

Senator Henprickson. I had hoped to get back to asking in open 
session something about hand grenades. 

The Carman. We went into it quite thoroughly. I think you will 
be satisfied with it. Do you want to go into it again? 

Senator Henprickson. No. 

The Cuamman. I think we got into the reasons for the delays and 
the problems and the present production. Can you think of anything 
else? 

Senator Henprickson. I think of nothing at the moment. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General, and Colonel, and 
all who are here. 

(Whereupon, at 5:13 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 


the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 20, 1953 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith, Hendrickson, Cooper, and Byrd. 

Also present: Fred Rhodes, chief counsel; Philip K. Allen, chief 
clerk; and T. Edward Braswell, Jr., of the committee staff. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. This morning 
we are to hear from the final Army witness, Gen. J. Lawton Collins. 
It is my hope that following his testimony today, the committee will be 
able to meet to decide whether any further witnesses will be called at 
this time. As I have pointed out, we have been focusing our attention 
on the shortages of ammunition affecting the Korean conflict, and 
those shortages falling within the responsibility of the Department 
of the Army. 

The resolution under which this subeommittee was established is 
broader than this and covers the problem of ammunition shortages 
of the services wherever they exist. Quite naturally our testimony 
has covered more than the Korean war. It has dealt with the stock- 
pile of ammunition which we had here in the United States at the 
beginning of the Korean war. It has touched on our worldwide 
position; particularly has this been covered in executive session. 

I feel that we have gained a detailed knowledge of the ammunition 
situation in those rounds which have been described to us as short 
rounds—the 155 howitzer, the 105 howitzer, the 81-millimeter mortar, 
the 60-millimeter mortar, 4.2’ mortar, and lastly the hand grenade. 

All of the witnesses have agreed that these were critical 1tems, and 
that much attention has been given to straightening out the produc- 
tion, and other problems which have been encountered. On Friday 
we heard from Peneral Ford, Chief of Ordnance, who described in 
great detail the many difficulties that beset his organization. 

When questioned as to how the matter could have been avoided, 
General Ford stated that more money was needed sooner. I take 
this to mean that if Ordnance had been given more money earlier, 
the size of the sums would have allowed them to get more industrial 
participation in the ammunition program. 

Somehow the strength of this argument is offset by the argument 
which is made with equal force that there was an insufficient number 
of machine tools, and that this held industry back. Likewise it is 
argued that there were priorities which were needed and that industry 
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was delayed by this. Lastly production schedules were not met by 
industry. 

It would appear that the money argument is not strengthened by 
these other positions which have been brought to our attention. Al- 
ways we keep coming back to the fact that there were unobligated 
sums of money which could have been put to work and were not 
utilized. 

I was impressed by General Ford’s statement that he did not have 
sufficient authorization to get the job done. He submitted to the 
committee the various authorizations which were granted to him, 
some of which he could delegate and some he could not. His position, 
as I understand it, was that more could have been accomplished if he 
could have passed this authority down through his organization. 

I realize that many believe that decentralization is the answer to 
the problem. My greatest concern is that with too much decentraliza- 
tion comes too little supervision. I think we must know what is 
being done with the money. 

At several points in the inquiry there has come to our attention 
situations where people who should have known what was going on 
seemingly did not get the word. We have asked why they did not 
know of these things, and the answer usually has been that a particu- 
lar type of information was not the kind of thing that normally 
would be given them. 

I am thinking particularly of the times when Mr. Pace and Mr. 
Lovett said that they first knew that the ammunition program was 
in bad shape. This happened to be in the fall of 1951. If I under- 
stand even a little about Army logistical procedures, stock records 
are kept in such a way that the planners can tell well in advance when 
items will be short. ‘This must be so in order that they may make 
their calculations of future needs. 

General Van Fleet stated that he made regular reports concerning 
the shortage of ammunition. We have not been able to trace what 
happened to these reports, except that they went to the Far East 
Command, and from there were sent by some means and at some 
intervals back to the United States. We now know that the problem 
was a real one in September of 1951 because General Ford stated that 
he knew of it when he was in Korea then. I hope that we will be 
able to touch on this matter today, and find out what is done with 
such reports when they get to Washington. 

Qur witness, General Collins, is an outstanding military leader, 
and is known to us for his personal valor and for his ability as a staff 
officer. He has had a distinguished military career since his gradua- 
tion from the United States Military Academy in April 1917. I will 
not go into the detail of his many and varied assignments but will 
at this point insert into the record a biographical sketch of General 
Collins. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

J. Lawton Collins, born May 1, 1896, at New Orleans, La., was graduated from 
the United States Military Academy and commissioned a second lieutenant of 
Infantry on April 20, 1917. 

In May 1919, General Collins went to France where he commanded a battalion 
of the 18th Infantry in Coblenz, Germany, until August 1919. He served at 
Montabaur and Selters, Germany, until June 1920, when he was made Assistant 
Chief of Staff, Plans and Training Division, with the American Forces in Ger- 
many, and served in this capacity until July 1921. 
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He later was an instructor at the United States Military Academy and subse- 
quently was assigned to the Command and General Staff School, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., from which he graduated in June 1985. He then was assigned 
with the 23d Brigade (Philippine Scouts) at Fort William McKinley, Philippine 
Islands, and later became Assistant Chief of Staff for Military Intelligence in 
the Philippine Division. 

Following Pearl Harbor, General Collins, as Chief of Staff to General Delos C. 
Emmons, assisted in the reorganizatien of the defenses of the Hawaiian Islands 
until he was named Commanding General of the 25th Infantry Division in May 
1942. In December 1942, General Collins took the 25th Infantry Division into 
Guadalcanal and there relieved the Ist Marine Division. Early in January 1943, 
the 25th Infantry Division as part of the XIV Corps under Lt. Gen. Alexander 
M. Patch, led the attack which drove the Japanese off the island. 

In December 1943, he was transferred to Europe where, in February 1944, he 
was assigned to command the VII Corps in England for the invasion of Normandy, 

In August 1945, General Collins was appointed Deputy Commanding General 
and Chief of Staff, Headquarters, Army Ground Forces. In December 1945, he 
took over the Offce of Director of Information of the War Department. On July 
29, 1947, he was designated as Chief of Staff, United States Army, Washington, 
D. C., effective September 1, 1947. He was named Vice Chief of Statf, United 
States Army, effective on creation of that post in place of the old Deputy Chief 
of Staff position on November 15, 1948. 

General Collins became Chief of Staff of the United States Army August 16, 
1949. 

The Cuatrman. General Collins, if you have a prepared statement, 


you may proceed to give it, if you please. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


General Cottins. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Madam Chairman and Gentlemen: I received your invitation of 
Friday to appear before this subcommittee, and I am pleased to be 
here to be of whatever assistance I can. While I have not had the 
opportunity to prepare formal remarks, I understand that among 
other things you are interested in discussing the organization of the 
Army, with particular reference to procurement responsibilities. 

The Army operates under the Army Organization Act of 1950 which 
has proved to be a sound law and is working out very well indeed. In 
fact, for the first time in history we have been able to fight a war of 
great proportions without first reorganizing the entire Department. 
Relevant passages are from section 101 (c), having to do with the 
powers and duties of the Secretary; section 204, outlining the duties 
of the Chief of Staff; section 205, the duties of the Army staff; section 
206 (a) and (c), the duties of the Chiefs of Services, and pertinent 
implementing regulations, Army regulation 5-5, dated March 1948, 
delineating the Assistant Secretary of the Army’s duties, superseded 
by General Orders 109 outlining the functions of the Under Secretary 
and Assistant Secretaries of the Army, dated December 12, 1952, 
which was in effect until superseded by General Orders 23, outlining 
the functions of the Under Secretary and Assistant Secretaries of 
the Army, dated March 2, 1953—this year. Also special regulation 
10-140-1, dated September 24, 1952, giving the organization and 
functions of the Department of the Army, Office, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G4, Logistics. 

I should like also to insert in the record here the organization chart 
of the Department of the Army, as shown in special regulations 
10-5-1. This has been in effect throughout the Korean war. 
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General Cottins. While I recognize the fact that like all human 
institutions, we are far from perfect—and we welcome any construc- 
tive suggestions the subcommittee may have to offer in the improve- 
ment of our procedures—before closing I would like to say for the 
record that 1 feel the Army Ordnance Corps has done a highly 
creditable job under extremely difficult circumstances. It has fur- 
nished and is continuing to furnish munitions and equipment of all 
types for our own forces, our sister services, and our United Nations 
yartners on a battlefield 5,000 miles from our west coast. 

When all the facts are considered, I think we have reason to be 
proud of the performance of Army Ordnance and of American in- 
dustry, for 95 percent of all our Ordnance procurement is by private 
contract. It is this Army Ordnance-industry team, with essentially 
the same organization which did such a splendid job during World 
War II, that is continuing to do likewise today. 

If you wish, I could read into the record the pertinent extracts of 
those various regulations which I have just cited. 

The Cuarrman. I think that would be well. 

General Coturns. That would save the time of the committee, it 
seems to me, and point up the specific parts of the regulations which 
are rather lengthy. They deal with many other matters other than 
the question of procurement. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. We would be glad to have that. 

General Coins. The first extract is from the Army Organization 
Act, section 101 (ce), which details part of the powers and duties of 
the Secretary. That is that specific part having to do with procure- 
ment. 

Except as otherwise prescribed by law, the Secretary of the Army, or as he 
may prescribe, the Under Secretary of the Army or either Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, shall, in addition to other duties, be charged with supervision of 
the procurement activities of the Army Establishment, of plans for the mobili- 
zation of materials and industrial organizations essential to wartime needs of 
the Army, and of other business pertaining thereto. 

The duties of the Chief of Staff, prescribed in the same act, are 
covered in section 204. I will read subparagraphs (a), (b) and (c): 

(a) The Chief of Staff shall have supervision of all members and organizations 
of the Army, shall perform the duties prescribed for him by the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended, by this Act, and by other laws, and shall perform such 
other military duties not otherwise assigned by law as may be assigned to him 


by the President. 

(b) The Chief of Staff shall preside over the Army Staff. Subject to the 
provisions of section 101 of this Act, and of subsection (c) of this section, he 
shall be directly responsible to the Secretary of the Army for the efficiency of 
the Army, its state of preparation for military operations, and plans therefor. 
He shall transmit to the Secretary of the Army the plans and recommendations 
of the Army Staff, shall advise him in regard thereto, and, upon the approval 
of such plans or recommendations by the Secretary of the Army, he shall act 
as the agent of the Secretary of the Army in carrying the same into effect. 

(c) Except as otherwise prescribed by law, the Chief of Staff shall perform 
his duties under the direction of the Secretary of the Army. 


The pertinent paragraphs dealing with the duties of the Army 
Staff are covered in section 205 : 

(a) The Army Staff shall render professional aid and assistance to the 
Secretary of the Army, the Under Secretary of the Army, and the Assistant 


Secretaries of the Army. 
(b) Under the direction and control of the Secretary of the Army, it shall 


he the duty of the Army Staff— 








ros 
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(1) to prepare such plans for the national security, and the use of the 
Army for that purpose, both separately and in conjunction with the naval 
and air forces, and for recruiting, organizing, supplying, equipping, training, 
serving, mobilizing, and demobilizing the Army, as will assist the execution 
of any power vested in, duty imposed upon, or function assigned to the 
Secretary of the Army or the Chief of Staff; 

(2) to investigate and report upon all questions affecting the efficiency 
of the Army and its state of preparation for military operations ; 

(3) to prepare detailed instructions for the execution of approved plans 
and to supervise the execution of such plans and instruction; 

(4) to act as the agents of the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of 
Staff in coordinating the action of all organizations of the Army Establish- 
ment; and 

(5) to perform such other duties not otherwise assigned by law as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Army. 


With respect to the Chiefs of Services covered in section 206, para- 
graph (a) says: 


There shall be in the Army the following officers: Chief of Engineers, Chief 
Signal Officer, Adjutant General, Quartermaster General, Chief of Finance, Chief 
of Ordnance, Chief Chemical Officer, Chief of Transportation, Surgeon General, 
Judge Advocate General, and Chief of Chaplains. 


(c) of that same section: 


Kach of the officers named in this section shall perform such duties as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Army or required by law. 


In other words, it is a very general paragraph, and no details are 
given in the Act. 

“Army Regulations No. 5-5, dated March 15, 1948: 

The Assistant Secretary of the Army, paragraph 1 (a) : 


Establishes policies for, directs and supervises the activities of the Depart 
ment of the Army with respect to procurement, industrial and related mat 


ters, including industrial mobilization and demobilization, and research and 
development. 


(b), in part: 


represents the Secretary of the Army in dealing with other departments and 
agencies of the Government, the Congress, and the public in matters relating to 
procurement and industrial activities, industrial mobilization and demobilization, 
and research and development. 


Paragraph 2 (b) of that same Army regulation, which of course is 
issued by direction of the Secretary—signed by the Adjutant General, 
but all such regulations are issued by direction of the Secretary of 
the Army—paragraph 2 reads: 


(b) Supervision of procurement includes preparation of plans, policies 
and regulations, and supervision of the Department of the Army’s activities 
concerning 


(1) Procurement of all military supplies by purchase, production, or 
other means, whether obtained for experimental purposes, service test, 
or issue; inspection test, acceptance and storage of supplies incident to 
procurement; precurement of real estate, and construction, operation, 
maintenance, repair, and inspection of all establishments and facilities 
for the foregoing purposes. 

(2) Procurement of supplies for other Government departments or for 
foreign governments when authorized by law. 

(3) Procurement of machine tools and other aids to manufacture for use 
in time of war. 

Skipping to subparagraph 2 (7) : 


Civilian personnel engaged on procurement duties. (8) Any other matters 
pertaining solely to the business activities of the Department of the Army in 
the procurement of military supplies. The determining factor in all cases will 
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be whether the aspect of the particular activity concerned is incident to procure- 
ment. 


General Orders 109 of the 12th of December 1952, 2, “Functions 
of the Under Secretary and Assistant Secretaries of the Army. 
Paragraph 2 of those orders: 


Under Secretary of the Army.—He is responsible to the Secretary of the Army 
for direction and supervision over: Research and development; industrial mo- 
bilization; procurement planning and programing; implementation of all ap- 
proved procurement and production; storage, distribution, maintenance, and 
disposal of all military supplies and equipment; transportation, signal com- 
munications, medical, military construction, and other service activities of the 
heads of the technical services; the Mutual Defense Assistance Program and 
other foreign military aid programs. 


General Orders 23 of this year, March 2, 1953, outlining the func- 
tions of the Under Secretary and Assistant Secretaries of the Army: 


3. ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY (MATERTEL).—Subject to the direction 
and control of the Secretary and Under Secretary of the Army, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Materiel) is authorized to act for and with the authority 
of the Secretary of the Army within the field of responsibility delineated below. 

(a) He is designated as the Assistant Secretary charged with supervision 
of the procurement activities of the Army Establishment, of plans for the 
mobilization of materials and industrial organizations essential to wartime needs 
of the Army, and of other business pertaining thereto, under the provisions of 
section 101 (ce) of the Army Organization Act of 1950. As such he shall be re- 
sponsible for and shall have the authority necessary to conduct the following 
affairs of the Army Establishment : 


(1) Industrial mobilization, procurement planning, and programing. 

(2) Implementation of procurement and production. 

(3) Sterage, distribution, maintenance, and disposal of military supplies 
and equipment. 


Then jumping to subparagraph (6) : 


Collateral activities, including contract renegotiation matters, the settlement 
of contract appeals, and contractual and damage claims; acquisition, manage- 
ment, and disposal of real property; industrial labor relations; and such other 
activities as may be delegated to him by the Secretary of the Army. 


Then the final quotation is from Special Regulations No. 10-140-1 
of the 24th of September 1952, which covers the organization and 
functions of the Department of the Army, Office of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-4, Logistics. Paragraph 3 of those regulations 
covers General Staff responsibility. 


The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, has General Staff responsibility for logistics 
support and planning for the Army Establishment. * * * The Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-4, under the supervision of the Chief of Staff and, within his scope 
of responsibility, the Comptroller of the Army, plans for and supervises Army 
activities in procurement and related industrial matters, supply and logistic 
services, and certain aspects of research and development; reports direct to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (R & M) on implemention of approved procure- 
ment and research and development programs for which he is responsible, indus- 
trial matters, and all other purchasing and contracting matters; and directs 
and controls the technical staffs and services. 


That completes, Madam Chairman, the extracts of the pertinent 
laws and regulations that are issued by the Department of the Army, 
and I believe that they represent complete extracts pertaining to this 
matter which is within the regulations that I have cited. 

Since you have raised the question of daily reports I also have a 
statement which I think it would be appropriate to read at this time. 
On the question of daily messages and reports, I believe it would be 
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well for me to outline the chain of command and responsibility be 
tween Washington and overseas theaters. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, under the Secretary of Defense, hold the 
various overseas theater commanders responsible for their areas. Any 
Army commander, such as the Commanding General of the Eighth 
Army, under the Far East Command, makes no reports direct to 
Washington, but only to the theater commander. This is a well de- 
fined and approved standing operating procedure under our system 
of unified commands. 

Hence, the Department of the Army does not deal directly with the 
Army commander in the field, such as the Eighth Army commander. 
Such messages as the theater commander deems appropriate to for 
ward to Washington are received here. Having defined the standing 
operating procedures showing the communications between Wash 
ington and the field, I believe it would be well to refer here to Gen- 
eral Van Fleet’s testimony on page 30 of the record of the hearings 
before the Armed Services Committee, and I quote—Senator Byrd 
asked this question, and this is the colloquy, part of it, between Sena 
tor Byrd and General Van Fleet: 

Senator Byrp. What I want to ask is this, General: When did you make your 
first complaint as to the shortage of ammunition, if you can recall? 

General VAN FLEEt. I will not define that as a complaint, Senator. They were 
just factual reports on our status. 

Senator Byrp. When did you report the shortage of ammunition? 

General VAN Feet. Reports go in daily. It is a daily report from the Bighth 
Army to the Far East Command on our status. 

os o + * * oe s 


Senator Byrp. To what agency of the Government, or what official, rather, 
did that report go? 

General VAN FLeEr. Well, we have an Army (i. e. Eighth Army) and a theater 
(Far East) ammunition officer, and a G—4 who is the supply staff officer of units, 
and to those are sent the status or logistical support picture of the unit, which 
is constantly conveyed back to the next headquarters. 

Senator Byrp. Do you know the particular official who those reports came 
before? 

General Van Freer. Well, they would go to G-—4 of a unit, and he, in turn 
would keep his chief of staff informed, and he, in turn, his commander informed 
of the condition of his Army or theater. 

Senator Byrp. The Chief of Staff here in Washington? 

General VAN F Leer. Yes, sir; that would come back— 


then he paused and there was a break in the answer and he goes on— 


1 was thinking more of the Far East Command, from Eighth Army Headquarters 
to the Far Kast Command Headquarters. Now, beyond that, I assume that the 
reports are not daily, but cover a period; they may be transmitted by radio, or 
by written reports covering a period. I do not know that. 

Senator Byrp. Well, it eventually would come before the Chief of Staff, | 
suppose, at the Pentagon Building? 

General VAN FLEET. Yes, sir. 

That is the end of that quotation. It would appear, as General 
Palmer has testified on the 16th of April 

Senator Byrp. General, would you permit an interruption? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I notice on page 30 of the hearings two quotes were 
omitted. I do not know if it was inadvertent. 

General Cotiins. I would be perfectly happy to have them intro 
duced into the record, What we tried to do was to limit the quotes 
to particular points having to do with this. 
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Senator Byrp. That has to do with it. 


Senator Byrp. That started at the beginning of when you first went to Korea? 

General VAN FLEEr. Yes, sir; and, as a matter of fact, our supply of ammu- 
nition in May of 1951 in our dumps in Korea went to zero, and the only ammu- 
nition we had was in forward areas near the guns. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, it was practically a daily report during this 
period, is that true, the shortage? 

I simply want to make that clear, because General Van Fleet testi- 
lied on different times that he had reported practically daily that 
there was a shortage for 22 months. 

General Cotirins. I am trying to outline, Senator, the reports to 
which we believe General Van Fleet referred. 

Senator Byrn. Whoever got this up omitted it. It is right in the 
middle of the page, that statement by General Van Fleet which I 
think should be included. 

General Coins. I would certainly agree with you, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. That makes it a little more clear that he did make 
daily reports as to the shortages in May 1951, that in his dumps—I 
assume his stocks of ammunition—in Korea, they went to zero. 

General Cotzins. He would make no report of that in his daily 
status report to the theater commander who is back in Tokyo. 

I believe that General Palmer, in his later quotes that I would sug- 
gest be introduced into the record, clarifies as well as we know, what 
these reports actually were, and what General Van Fleet had in mind. 
It would appear, as General Palmer testified on the 16th of April, 
that General Van Fleet was referring to daily ammunition status 
reports. 

General Palmer said, and I quote: 

* * * The daily report is a report by the ammunition officer of the EBighth 
Army, a staff officer of the ordnance officer of the Eighth Army, who in turn is 
under the G—4 and so on, back to the ammunition officer at the base, the base 
section which was in Korea also, telling him how much ammunition they had 
expended during the 24-hour period. 

The base section consolidated those amounts to requisitions, to refill their 
supply. The base section consolidates those requisitions every 5 days and sends 
them to Japan, to the Far East Command. All this is in not merely ordnance 
channels but what I might call ammunition channels within ordnance. 

Every 10 days they have a teleconference with the San Francisco Port of 
Embarkation and that constitutes the requisition or action to get more ammuni- 
tion moving out to the Far East. 

That is from the United States. 

A copy of that, which is purely a requisition within, as I say, action channels, 
the purpose of resupplying, a copy of that comes in to the Ordnance, the Chief 
of Ordnance in the Pentagon. Those reports never entered into this matter of 
calling attention to shortages. 

There was, however, a large document made up for the committee here which 
summarizes every message General Van Fleet sent as a commander to the Far 
East Command on the subject of ammunition, every message General Ridgway 
sent to Washington, and the Department of the Army, and the Department of the 
Army to him and so on. 


Those all have been turned over to the committee and are in your 
files. 

General Barriger, formerly G-4 of the Far Eastern Command, has 
reported as follows: 


The only daily ammunition report from Bighth Army to CINCFE—that is the 
Commander in Chief, Far East—to the best of my knowledge, was a report of 
daily expenditure of artillery rounds in four calibers. This report was re- 
quired by Far East Command. 
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Then there is a break in the quotation. Now I will go on with the 
same quote: 

This is the only daily report on ammunition know to me which came through 
command channels. Other ammunition reports were all routine supply actions 
Kighth Army reported ammunition requirements daily to the Korean Base Sex 
tion (2d Logistical Command )— 
which is in Korea, and,which is the organization which backs up the 
front line units, sending forward ammunition from its depots, which 
of course are back in the rear areas in Korea. 

The Korean Base Section submitted a 5-day report to the Japan Logistical 
Command which command was charged with the supply of the Korean Base 
Section. 

That sounds complicated but it is an essential and typical part of 
the supply system because you do not send into Korea all the ammuni- 
tion that goes out to the Far East. Part of it must go into Japan for 
possible use in the defense of Japan, and then it is supplied from there 
to the Korean Command in accordance with these reports and requisi 
tions from the Ordnance in the Eighth Army through the base section 
in Korea to the Logistical Command in Japan. 

It is essential to have that system because you do not want to put 
all your ammunition right in Korea. In other words, you have to 
have a certain amount of it back in Japan. 

The Japan Logistical Command submitted a 10-day stock status report to the 
Overseas Supply Division, San Francisco Port. Concurrently with the actual 
submission of this report by air mail to the Overseas Supply Division, San 
Francisco Port, a teleconference as to its contents was held so that prompt 
supply action could be initiated. This teleconference was later confirmed by 
formal written requisition. There were, of course, other routine reports logisti 
cal in nature, which are published by every military command and which are 
distributed to all interested agencies. 

I am still quoting General Barriger. 

While I know of no daily report of shortages submitted by Eighth Army to 
CINCFE, there were submitted frequent reports from Eighth Army accompanied 
by requests for additional ammunition. These are all briefed in the chronology 
furnished the committee. 

That terminates the quotation from General Barriger. Thus it is 
clear that General Van Fleet’s reports were made to the Far East 
Command, and not to the Pentagon. 

I normally brief the Secretary of the Army at least once a week on 
routine matters, and on important matters I inform him as necessary. 
As the ammunition problem developed in our reserve stocks, I kept 
him informed continuously. 

In fact, our offices are immediately next to each other, and I con- 
stantly pass back and forth into the Secretary’s office and keep him 
informed on important matters. 

It was our routine procedure, in addition to that, to have lunch 
regularly every Friday, at which time we reviewed whatever particular 
subjects were of most importance at the time. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, General Collins. We have 
been holding open hearings as far as we could possibly do so, that we 
might get this problem and the possible solutions or recommenda- 
tions to the public. I would suggest, however, that we go into exec- 
utive session for any answers to questions which you think will in- 
volve national security, and we will do that immediately following 
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this one, if you feel that you can, with this awful cold that you seem 
to have. 

I appreciate, and I am sure the committee does, your wish to receive 
constructive recommendations because that is the purpose of this com- 
mittee. We hope altogether that we may come up with some con- 
structive recommendations so that recurrences of some of our prob- 
lems which have been confronting us from time to time will not 
happen. 

W ‘hile we will try not to repeat any questions, I trust you will bear 
with us if we do get into a little repetition, because in doing it we will 
clear up the record at times. I especially personally appreciate your 
tracing the messages because that is one of the points that I have been 
most interested in, and I do hope to get to the file which you referred 
to. 

While I have looked it over casually, I have not been able to study 
it. It is quite complete, I would say. 

General Cotuins. And voluminous, Madam Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. ‘As I remember it, Mr. Lovett and Mr. Pace said 
they were not apprized of the contents of the messages which we have 
been talking about, but that they were unaware of any ammunition 
shortages until October 1951. While these messages did not come, 
or were not supposed to come directly to you, did you receive any of 
the reports or requests for additional ammunition from General Van 
Fleet ? 

General Coturys. It is difficult now, Madam Chairman, for me to go 
back and reconstruct exactly which messages were shown to me per- 
sonally and which were shown to the Secretary of the Army. Much 
has transpired since then, and of course at the same time there were 
other, complicated problems that were going on. I will say that it 
probably did not really come to the attention of any of the senior 
people in the Department, that is, above the G-4 Ordnance level, until 
about the fall of 1951, that we were going to begin to have troubles 
maintaining the stock levels in the Far East Command. 

I had been out in Korea on a number of occasions prior to that 
time, and in fact I had passed through Korea just after General Ford 
was there in September of 1951. I can not recall the details of the 
various discussions that I had with General Van Fleet and with Gen- 
eral Ridgway at that time. 

But I know that the question of immediate difficulties with ammu- 
nition was not pointed up to me at that time. However, when Gen- 
eral Ford came back from his trip, he, of course, had gone over spe- 
cifically to look into ammunition. I was inquiring about many things. 
When he came back he did point up the necessity of taking some more 
drastic action in order to get results in the production of ammunition. 

He made those reports to the G4 of the Army. I feel sure that they 
must have been brought to my attention, and they were definitely 
brought to the attention of the Under Secretary who handles these 
proc urement matters with G4, and I think that Under Secretary 
Alexander has testified along that line. 

The CuamMan. When this word came to you—and we will assume 
that it did, in one-way or another—do you recall what was done? Did 
you talk it over with the Secretary of Defense at any time? 

General Cotiins. I do not recall personally having talked it over 
with the Secretary of Defense. My understanding is that the Under 
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Secretary, Mr. Alexander, did bring to the attention of the Secret: Ar’ 
of Defense, and the Munitions Board and other agencies, the necessity 
of further action. I do recall that we shortly thereafter applied for 


special priorities in the acquisition of mac hine tools and other things 
that were needed, in order to speed up production. 


The CuamMan. Did you talk it over with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


or the President at any time ? 

General Cotiins. The question of priorities was discussed with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended a 
special priority for certain items which were involved in the produc- 
tion of these four or five rounds on which we could see we were going to 
have difficulties. I do not recall ever having discussed that with the 
President, certainly not directly. 

The Cuatmrman. What was the reaction of those with whom you 
discussed this matter of ammunition shortages ? 

General Cots. I know that the special priorities were then given 
to the necessary things that were required for production. 

The CrHatrmMan. Did you instruct Army Ordnance to speed up 
production after this word came to you? 

General Corns. I do not recall that I issued any orders as such. 
Those would norm: ally—t action on those sorts of things would normally 
be taken by G-4, General Larkin—he and the U nder Secret: ry to- 
gether do the immediate operations of procurement, and supervise 
the immediate operations of procurement, which, of course, are done 
by the Ordnance Corps. 

The Cramman,. There is nothing in the organization to call them 
to report that action to you as Chief of Staff? 

General Cottins. I am sure that periodically we were informed at 
various discussions and conferences of the progressive actions that 
were being taken. 

The CHatrmMan. Was it ever your opinion or did anyone ever ex- 
press the opinion that General Van Fleet was shooting too much am- 
munition? That has been stated here several times during the 
hearings. 

General Coins. Not at that time, no. 

The CuatmrMan, At any time? 

General Cotzins. Yes, at a later time there were reports that we 
were shooting a great deal more ammunition out there than some 
people thought was necessary. However, we are a long way from 
the theater, from here in Washington, and we leave that again as 
matter for decision by the theater commander. 

We did increase his allowances of ammunition over the normal ex- 
perience of the First World War, and particularly in the early days 
im Korea units were authorized to shoot up the 105 standard ammuni- 

tion, for example, as much as 180 rounds per gun per day, whereas the 
average experience in the last war was 30 rounds per gun per day. 

So we in the Department, that is, in the G4 section of the Depart- 
ment, did authorize increased rates of expenditures in Korea to meet 

the problem that he had. 

The Crarrman. That was from the first, not after the ammunition 
shortage ? 

General Coins. Oh, no, this was right along. As I say, from the 
very beginning they shot great quantities of ammunition, way and 
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beyond anything that World War II experience would indicate, and 
t was proper that they should do so. 

The Cuarrman. General Collins, what has been the specific mission 
of the Army in the Korean war ? 

General Cotiins. The specifie mission of the Army, in conjunction 
with the other services, was to carry out national policy, you might 

say, in Korea. 

The Cuatrman. Would that be for merely a holding war with the 
policy being not to seek total victory, and not to drive the communists 
out of Korea? 

General Cottins We received no such directive but I would suggest 
that any questions along that line, Madam Chairman, should be in 
executive session. 

The Cuarrman. Who has set the policy? The Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the President, or the United Nations, General Collins? 

General Coriins. Of course the Joint Chiefs of Staff never set 
policies, Madam Chairman. Our function is to make recommenda- 
tions. We make those recommendations to the Secretary of Defense, 
and to the National Security Council. In fact, we rarely make specific 
recommendations as such, but we point out the pros and cons, the 

capabilities and lack of capabilities of the military forces, to imple- 
ment policies that are under consideration. The latter is really our 
function. 

The Cuarrman. To what extent did the State Department set the 
policy and mission on the Korean war? 

General Couns. Again that is a question that I am not prepared 
to answer, Madam Chairman. 

Senator Henprickson. Madam Chairman, I dislike to miss this 
very important testimony, but I do have a very important Judiciary 
Committee meeting that I should attend. 

The Cuamrman. We do have to keep the laws in order. The Senator 
will be excused. 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you. I will read your testimony 
with great interest, General. I think I will be back before you finish. 

The Cratrman. Would you express an opinion, General Collins, 
as to whether there have been instances when the Defense Department 
or the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or you, have disagreed with the State 
Department on the policy and the mission in the conduct of the Korean 
war? 

General Coturns. I think that any such matters, Madam Chairman, 
ought to be discussed in executive session. I, as a military man, would 
be very loath to discuss any such matters, frankly, either in executive 
session or in open session. 

The Cuarrman. You will be frank, if you will, when I come to a 
question that you want to go into executive session, or prefer not to 
answer. 

General Conuins. Thank you very much indeed. 

The Cuairman. Did President Truman ever give the Joint Chief 
of Staff to your knowledge, or you, instructions on how and to what 
extent the United States operations in the Korean war were to be 
carried on? 

General Corus. All instructions to the Far East Command that 
involved policy were approved by the President. All major directives 
were approved by the President. 
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The Cuarrman,. Did you ever receive any instructions directly, as 
Chief of Staff, from the President? 

General Cottains. No, I did not. 

The Cuairman, Did you ever discuss the conduct of the Korean war 
with former Secretary of State, Dean Acheson ? 

General Cottans. I certainly did not, as an individual. There were 
meetings from time to time in the Department of Defense in which 
Mr. Acheson participated, and frankly I cannot recall now whether 
we discussed any details of the Korean conflict or not, Madam 
Chairman. I just do not know. 

The CHairMan. You did not, as Chief of Staff, talk with Secretary 
of State Acheson ? 

General Cottins. No. That would not normally be the relation- 
ship between the Chief of Staff of the service and the Secretary of 
State. 

The Cuarrman. Were you at the Wake Island Conference? 

General Co.iiins. I was not. 

The CuatrMan. Did anyone at any time give you any expression 
on when the war would be over after that conference ? 

General Corns. In the various budget assumptions—that is, the 
budget directives, there were indications of the basis under which 
the budget would be computed annually, and budget assumptions 
did assume various termination dates for the war in Korea for budget 
purposes only. 

The Carman. Can you state where that indication came from? 

General Cottins. Yes, I could, but again I think any detailed 
questions along this line should be in executive session. 

The CHarrman. In your opinion, General Collins, which has the 
greater voice on the Korean war policy—the military or the State 
Department ? 

General Cotiins. I would have no opinion on that. 

The CuarrMan. In what way has the State Department predomi- 
nated over the military on policy on the Korean war? 

General Cortiins. Again, I am not prepared to answer that sort of 
thing. I would not be able to weigh it. Certainly under our system 
of government—and it is a sound system, needless to say—all factors 
must be weighed, not merely military factors. 

Is I have stated before, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have from time 
to time, when queried by the Secretary of Defense or by the National 
Security Council, given the pros and cons of various approaches on 
policy, the advantages and disadvantages from a military point of 
view. 

That is the function of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. What is done 
with respect to them is no business, really, of the military, in my 
judgment, under our form of government. 

The Cuarrman,. Do you think that the Unification Act has operated 
to make our military operations more effective ? 

General Couuins. I do. 

The Cuarrman. What major changes would you advocate in the 
unification setup to make our national defense and military operations 
more effective? That may be a pretty big order and you may prefer 
to give it to us ata later time. I would like to get something into the 
hearings on your recommendations, 
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General Cottins. That is a big order, as you say, Madam Chairman. 
Of course the Secretary of Defense has a committee headed by Mr. 
Rockefeller that has been studying ex actly this question. 

I assume that that—I am sure that that report has now been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Defense. What action he has taken on it 

I do not know. I appeared before that committee and I did make 
catia recommendations. 

But I would think that my recommendations were worth no more 
than the recommendations of the other Chiefs, or a good many other 
people who participated in that inquiry. 

This is a matter that I know the Secretary of Defense has under 
inquiry now and frankly I would beg to be excused. However, if you 
insist, I will give you my judgment. 

The Carman. I am quite anxious to hear your recommendations 
or ideas on it. You can give it to us today, General Collins, or at 
your early convenience. 

I think a man with your experience certainly must have something 
more than the average person in ways to perfect the Unification Act 

‘anything else having to do with the military. 

gar Cotrrs. Rather than to prolong the hearings, or have me 
come back again, I would then, at your request, give you the three 
major points which I have recommended to the Rockefeller commit- 
tee, but you understand that I do this now with genuine humility and 
not superfic ial modesty 

The Cuamman. Because we are pressing you ? 

General Coriins. I hope that you will take it in that light. I sug- 
gested that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ‘be assigned 
the duty—not merely the authority but the duty—to recommend to 
the Secretary of Defense action by the Secretary on the various papers 
submitted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of Defense 
on any matters on which their judgment i is called for. 

It has been fortunate that generally we have been able to reach 
agreement in the Joint Chiefs ‘of Staff on these terribly complicated 
problems that we have to face. Naturally there are differences of 
opinion. Most of us—and, of course, I include the chairman—are 
fairly strong-willed men. Maybe that is why we were chosen to be 
the Chief of our services. Our views we hold with some tenacity. 

However, generally speaking, in most cases we have reached agree- 
ment. Sometimes those agreements you might call compromises, and 
they are compromises. But like most every “other human endeavor, it 
has got to be based at times on c ompromises. 

However, I would suggest that in the case where the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff submit a paper on which they have not been able to reconcile 
their differences of points of view, that the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have the duty—not merely the authority but the 
duty—by law, to say to the Secretary of Defense “Here are the con- 
flicting views.’ 

Of course he must present both sides, and there should be no ques- 
tion about that, and of course there never has been while General 
Bradley has been Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

He should present both sets of views, or maybe 3 sets of views 
if the Chiefs have 3 divergent points of view. Then he would say 
to the Secretary of Defense “My recommendation is that you do so 
and so.” That is not now required by law. 
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In addition, in the cases where there is a solution which—and most 
solutions are compromises, as I said earlier, but one in which he is 
not really inherently satisfied with the final agreement reached by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff—it should be his duty to say to the Secretar 
of Defense “I just do not agree with this thing that the Chiefs have 
finally agreed to and I now recommend so and so"—whatever hi 
views are. 

That is different from the present law. That requirement that 
be a duty to that is not, in my judgment, in the present law. 

The second recommendation that I made was that there should 
be only one military intelligence organization operating in the broad 
field of military intelligence. The 3 separate intellige nee agencies 
in the Army, Navy, and Air, in my judgment, should be combined into 

1, and placed under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

There would still have to be left, in each service, a much smalle: 
intelligence section because each service must contmue to operate 
in the field of military intelligence with its organizations in the 
field, that is, in close combat. 

But in my personal judgment there is duplication between the 3 
separate intelligence agencies of the 3 services today. I believe 
that we would save personnel and it would be more prompt and 
effective if we could have the 3 intelligence agencies which deal 
in the broad field of intelligence, combined and report directly to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

My third recommendation was that in order to relieve the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff from much administrative work—I am sure it was not 
the original intent of the Congress that these matters be sent to 
the Chiefs—that the Secretary of Defense should have what I would 
call a military executive for administrative matters, with a small 
staff, perhaps directly under the Deputy Secretary of Defense. This 
gentleman should be a senior officer who has had broad experience 
in administrative matters who could advise the Deputy Secretar) 
to send the myriads of problems other than strategic problems and 
matters closely related to war planning, to whatever agency these 
papers should be sent so that everything would not be sent to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As it stands today, frankly we deal with many matters that should 
be handled by some other agency of the Department of Mefense. 
Those are the three recommendations, principal recommendations, 
that I made to the Rockefeller committee. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much, General Collins. The com- 
mittee appreciates that and I am sure it will be very helpful to us when 
we get to discussing findings and recommendations. 

When General Van Fleet was with us I asked if he did not believe 
that the reports that were sent in and ignored, or no attention paid 
to them at least, should be reported to Congress and by the area com- 
mander, or the field commander. 

He said “No,” he thought that would be insubordination. Would 
you think it would be in order, and of benefit, if such reports got into 
the area command and then on to Washington were finally filed with 
some committee of Congress if they continued not to receive attention / 

General CoutiNs. I would have to answer that in two parts, Madam 
Chairman. First, I cannot agree that nothing was done about these 
reports. I think something was done about these reports. 
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The rates of expenditure were increased, the Far East Command 
asked for more ammunition, and within the capabilities that we had, 
of ammunition production at the moment, and also within the broad 
responsibility that I have for the question of ammunition stockages 
worldwide, and with the broad responsibility that the pneate ar Com- 
mander has out there, not only for Korea but also for Japan, the 
Eighth Army Commander’s supplies were increased as rapidly as 
could be done under the circumstances. 

So I must say politely that I do not agree that nothing was done 
about these reports by General Van Fleet. With respect to the second 
point, that is a highly moot question. Frankly I would advise against 
it. You would be burdened with a stack of reports that I am sure 
you would never in the world be able to get through, and unless you 
have some military staff here to cull it out for you and tell which was 
important and which was not important, it would be a terrific thing 
to wade through. 

The Cuarrman. General, I did not mean to imply that nothing had 
been done. I was thinking about future cases. I am sorry if I did 
seem to say that not anything had been done. 

Previous Army witnesses had discussed the question of budget 
guidelines for ammunition, and the inference has been that the guide- 
lines did not permit sufficient estimates for ammunition. 

We know that the guidelines were handed down from the Secretary 
of Defense. We would like to know what action, or protests were made 
by you, or others in the Army, when the guidelines were thought to be 
insufficient ? 

General Coriins. The Under Secretary—the former Under Secre- 
tary—Mr. Alexander, has already testified in regard to the assumption 
with respect to the termination of the war in Korea. 

Any further questioning along this line I would also suggest would 
be in executive session. 

The CuarrMan. The staff advises me that Mr. Alexander did not 
touch upon the guidelines. You would prefer to go into executive 
session for it? 

General Coutiins. I would. I thought Mr. Alexander put into the 
record a letter that he wrote to the Secretary of Defense. If he did 
not, 1 would suggest we save that for executive session. 

Senator Byrp. Madam Chairman 

General Cotirns. I am informed by the Department counselor that 
he did put into the record a letter of April 13, 1951, addressed to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Ruopes. We are speaking of the assumptions on the date the 
Korean war would end. 

General Cottins. I understand you are querying now about the 
assumption as to when the termination of the war would come. 

Mr. Ruonves. I thought you were speaking of those assumptions. 

General Coutts. I will touch upon that if the committee chairman 
wishes me to, in the executive session. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. Our very distinguished and able chairman has so 
admirably covered the questions that I have in mind that I have only 
a few to ask. I will have some in executive session. 

I do think, though, that in order to make this record complete, that 
as General Collins has put in the record again the colloquy that 
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members of the committee had with General Van Fleet, that I should 
read into the record a letter written by General Clark to General Van 
Fleet on December 1, 1952, and this letter from General Clark is as 
follows: 


I have just received a personal letter from Secretary Lovett which contains 
the first firm indication that our ammunition supply situation is fully appreciated 
in Washington, and that positive action is being initiated to orient production 
to meet your requirements. Mr. Lovett now advises the Army will now deal 
with the short rounds of ammunition problem as though we were under full 
mobilization, and that the situation will be given overriding priorities, 

Furthermore, every effort will be made to deliver the ammunition by the 
most expeditious means. While it may be several months before the fruits of 
this effort become apparent, I will pass them on to you by increased available 
supplies at the earliest possible moment. While we are still a long way from 
being out of the woods, I am convinced that my repeated requests 


in other words, General Clark’s repeated requests— 
for increased supply have finally struck home and the ammunition supply road 
ahead will be considerably smoother. 

That letter was dated December 1, 1952, about 2 years and 6 months 
after the beginning of the war. General Clark wrote to General Van 
F leet another letter dated November 10, 1952: 

I thoroughly appreciate the problem you are up against with regard to enemy 
artillery and mortars. I must, however, impress upon you the necessity to 
conserve ammunition. Shoesmith— 
who I understand is one of his deputies— 


gave your Chief of Staff an analysis of the ammunition situation in the Far 
Kast which included my agreement to an increased allotment for the Eighth Army 
for a limited period. You will, I know, appreciate that we cannot continue these 
increased rates for any lengthy period. I am entirely dependent on receipts 
from the States and I must insure an adequate reserve. It will not be possible, 
therefore, to continue your present rate of expenditure. We are encountering 
for the first time, probably since World War I, a stalemated defensive situation, 
against an enemy equipped with artillery and in quantities commensurate with 
our own, and capable of employing it in a manner which is influencing the battle. 

Perhaps because there had been no necessity for countering the enemy's 
artillery as a preliminary mission, we have not paid sufficient attention to 
counter battery procedures and techniques in the past. 

General Clark wrote to General Van Fleet: 


As you will see in reviewing the study of the ammunition in the Far East, 
the supply of 155 mm. ammunition is far from satisfactory. As much as I 
would like to remove rationing of this item you will agree that to do so at this 
time would involve a risk we cannot afford to take. 

I read these, General Collins, to make it very clear I think, that 
not only did General Van Fleet, do as he testified, send in practically 
daily reports as to the shortage of ammunition, but that General 
Clark did it, and then apparently, for what reason I have never been 
able to understand, Secretary Lovett got word of this shortage from 
some rumors, as he expressed it before the committee. I thought 
that he should have gotten it from the regular channels, through the 
Chiefs of Staff, I assume, and then he took the unusual procedure of 
communicating directly with the commander in the field which is 
out of channels; it is not? 

General Couiins. Yes, sir, out of normal channels. 

Senator Byrp. I assume he did that because he had not received 
the information in the regular course. One of the things that I have 
been least able to understand in this investigation is what became of 
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these daily reports if they were made, and why they did not get to 
the civilian heads of the agencies who were directly responsible in 
the sense of preparing the budget, making contracts for the procure- 

Te forth. Have you any further statement to 


ment of supplies, anc 
make on that? 

General Cotzins. Of course, Senator, as I said before there were 
no daily reports submitted with respect to shortages to the Depart- 
ment of the Army. Those reports went to the Far East Command, 
and then in 5- or 10-day periods the Far East Command requisitioned 
on the Department of the Army. These reports came in either directly 
to the port of embarkation in San Francisco, which controls the out- 
shipments there, or else into the G-4 section, and they were brought 
to the attention, the important ones, in any case where shortages 
began to develop, were brought to the attention of the Under Secretary 
so farasI know. That is directly between G-—4 and the Under Secre- 
tary. 

Senator Byxp. Secretary Pace said he did not receive any and that 
he did not reach any conclusion in his own mind that there was a 
shortage until I think it was October or November 1951. 

General Conus. But it was not until October 1951 that the Far 
East Command initiated rationing of ammunition. 

Senator Byrp. I think the testimony will show that he did not 
receive any reports. Am I correct. about that, that Secretary Pace 
did not receive any of the reports from General Clark as to the shortage 
of ammunition ¢ 

Mr. Ruoprs. That is right, sir. 

Senator Byrp. And that neither did Mr. Lovett. So exactly what 
became of the reports maybe we will never clearly understand, I 
feel that we should have a civilian control. 

General Couitns. Right. 

Senator Byrp. And as you know, I have had something to do with 
the unification. 

General Cotitns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. And I benefited greatly from the advice that you 
gave. It does seem to me that when something of a critical character 
comes up, that the head of it all should have been concerned, and 
that the condition reported should have been reported to him, without 
letting it drag along outside of his knowledge for a period of 2 years, 
or certainly 18 months. 

General Coiiins. The reports that came into Washington were 
reports of the status of ex xpenditures and also the status of requisitions, 

There were reports made orally, for example, to General Ford, 
when he went out there is September 1 951, and I already indic: ated 
that those were brought to the attention of the Under Secretary, and 
I do know that the Under Secretary wrote to the Secretary of Defense 
and pointed up the fact that we needed some ammunition. 

Similarly, as a result of these reports, the recommendations were 
made for the special “S” category priority for materials and so on. 
Whether the specific detailed reports, how many of them were shown 
to the Secretary himself, frankly, Senator Byrd, I do not know. 

Senator Brrp. Was the Secret: ary advised that General Clark and 
General Van Fleet reported frequently shortages of ammunition ¢ 

General Cottins. 1 cannot give you a c: ategorical answer to that. 
{ am sure that in every instance where there was a specific report 
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that pointed up something of that character, that it was so reported. 
I am sure that the Secretary of the Army knew about General—at 
least I take it for granted he was, I cannot say that I am sure—that 
he was informed of General Ford’s report. 

I happened to have been out of the country when General Ford 
came back so I cannot personally say that. 

Senator Byrp. I am speaking of the reports that were sent from 
the field. General Clark said: “I am convinced now that my repeated 
requests for increased supplies have finally struck home,” which was 
just last December, December 1. It seems to me it is important to 
find out: Did these reports ever get to the Secretary of the Army, 
which I do not suppose you would send directly to the Secretary of 
Defense? 

General Cotuins. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. These commanders in the field have frequently re- 
ported shortages—General Van Fleet almost daily, and General Clark 
made his reports every 5 or 10 days or whatever it was. Did these 
reports get to Secretary Pace? He said not. He said he never 
received them. 

General Cor1ins. I say, Senator, that we had no daily reports of 
shortages ever reach the Department. 

Senator Byrn. Let us forget that. I understand your procedure. 
They are not made daily. Did you get 5- or 10-day reports? 

General Cottrys. Yes, sir, reports of expenditures and requisitions 
for ammunition came in. 

Senate Byrp. But they did not state there was a shortage? 

General Cotutns. No, sir, they did not. 

Senator Byrp. Then General Clark made an incorrect statement in 
his letter when he said, “I am convinced that my repeated requests 
for increased supply have finally struck home” ? 

General Cottrns. He did make requests, Senator, and as I said 
earlier, but they were not 5- and 10-day requests, they were periodic 


requests. 

Senkter Byrrp: How periodic? 

General Cottins. For example, when I was out there last July, I 
took with me General Reeder. At that stage of the game the 155 
mm. howitzer shell was the one that they were particularly concerned 
about. By this stage the commies were digging in so that the lighter 
shell—the 105 is not an effective shell against that type of thing— 
there had been little or no production of the 155 howitzer since the 
war, and it took about 18 months to get the various plants into pro- 
duction. They were beginning to produce at this stage. And the 
Kighth Army was permitted, if I recall rightly, only 15 rounds per 
howitzer per day. 

We had a discussion with General Van Fleet, and with General 
Clark at that time and we said that we would do our best to raise that 
rate to insure that they would be able to at least keep that up, and 
that we would strive for 30 rounds of 155 howitzer per day. 

When I testified here before the main committee I called your at- 
tention to the fact that actually we were shipping at the rate of 31 
rounds per gun per day. 

So that action was taken and it was brought to the attention of the 
Under Secretary, these specific reports and requests for specific action 
were brought to their attention. 
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Senator Byrp. In other words, the shortage was brought to their 
attention ¢ 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir, the shortages were brought to their at- 
tention but not these 10- day reports. I think actually that a copy of 
these 10-day reports—mind you, they are very thick, complicated 
things—are routinely sent in, regularly to the office of the Secretary. 
He gets myriads of reports and ‘the only ones that he can really per- 
onally take action on 

Senator Byrp. Was the shortage reported to Secretary Pace‘ 

General Cotuins. So far as I know, yes, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. He says not. 

General Cotirs. He said he did ont receive a daily report or some- 
thing to that affect, I believe. 

Senator Byrp. No. If you read over the testimony, it is quite ex- 
tensive, I do not care whether it is daily reports, five day reports or 
one month reports, he said he did not receive any reports of shortage. 
That is in the record, unless I am very much mistaken. I do not have 
it before me, but I am certain that he testified to that both in execu- 
tive session and in open session. You say he did receive the reports of 
shortages. I am not thinking of any particular ener I want to 
know whether he was advised ‘of the shortage in Korea 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. I am sure that he was, as the situation 
developed. The Under Secretary wrote this letter for the Secretary, 
acting for Secretary Pace. I think Secretary Pace was out of the 
country himself. I take it for granted that when he came back the 
Under Secretary would advise him of this letter and why he wrote 
the letter. He would not have written the letter unless there was a 
question about the supply of ammunition. I cannot say that on such 
and such a date—— 

Senator Byrp. I know you cannot. I asked you whether you advised 
him, whether they were advised, and Secretary Lovett said he was 
not advised, that he heard it by a rumor. 

It is a very astonishing thing to me. 

General Cotiins. Secretary Lovett got this letter from the Under 
Secretary pointing up the f fact that more ammunition production was 
necessary, and certainly that pointed up the thing. I know that in 
the various budget hearings that I personally pointed up the fact that 
ammunition was something that you could not just do mathematically, 
that is, nobody can anticipate two years ahead of time what the rate 
of expenditure of ammunition is going to be. 

Senator Brrp. Did you believe, General, that there was a shortage 
of ammunition in Korea? 

General Coriins. I believe that there was a shortage in the stock- 
piles of ammunition in the Far East Command, Senator, and I so 
testified. 

Senator Byrp. Was there a sufficient shortage for you to report it 
to the Secretary of the Army ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir, and I reported to the Secretary of the 
Army that we were not producing the ammunition at the rate that 
had originally been anticipated, and we had to go for priorities on 
inachine tools and things of that character. Those reports were made 
to the Secretary. 

Senator Byrn. In other words, it was not because you thought there 
was not a shortage in Korea—— 
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General Cortins. No, sir. I have agreed with you, Senator, and 
have said so, I have never been satisfied with the stockpiles in the 
Far East Command, but you will recall that in the testimony of General 
Van Fleet at the time when I said we are really getting down to the 
nub of the question, General Van Fleet said that he had ammunition 
in the hands of his troops. What he was concerned about was the 
stockpiles back of him. And those stockpiles, particularly the one 
in the Far East Command, never did satisfy me. 

The Cuatrman. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

The Cuarman. The Chair might state that the Committee has 
asked for information as to when the National Security Council knew 
of this matter of shortages, and thereby, of course, the President would 
know. I expect that information will come over for the record. It 
has not come yet. 

Senator Byrp. I think, Madam Chairman, we should also have these 
letters written to Secretary Lovett referred to by General Collins. 

General Cotirns. This would have to be checked with the record, 
Senator Byrd, as you have said, but the Department counsel has 
passed me a note stating: 

Mr. Pace said he was advised in October 1951, and Mr. Alexander said he 
began to work on § priority in the late summer or early fall of 1951. 

Not 1952, but 1951. The action was taken to give us S priorities. 

The Cuatrman. Is that about the time General Ford returned from 
the Far East, General Collins? 

General Co.tutns. Yes. He came back, Madam Chairman, some 
time just after the middle of the month of September, 1951. 

The Cuamrman. Why did General Ford go over there? 

General Cotziins. He went over on one of our normal inspection 
trips. We have constantly had people going over. On each of my 7 
or 8 visits I always took a G-4—that is, a supply man with me on these 
trips. I was not here when General Ford went out. I was on another 
trip at the moment. 

The Cuarrman. Is there a record of the reports that those repre 
sentatives brought back with them? 

General Collins. There is a record of General Ford’s, I am sure. 

The Cuairman. May we have it for the record ? 

General Cotirs. It is in the summary which has been furnished 
to the Committee, I am informed. 

Senator Byrrp. These reports that were made were more along the 
lines that we were not getting the deliveries of ammunition that you 
expected, as I understand you. 

General Cottrns, Yes, sir. The theater commander was asking for 
increased stockages, Senator Byrd. The theater commander did, suc 
cessively, request increased stockages, and we increased his stockages as 
rapidly as we could under the existing condition, considering the world 
situation, and the actual production that was coming off the production 
lines. We did our best to increase it. 

Senator Byrrp. Maybe we can shorten this very much if I can make 
clear what I am attempting to receive from you. I understood that 
you were not convinced there was a critical shortage of ammunition in 
Korea, and that being the case naturally you would not report the 
shortage to Secretary Pace or Secretary Lovett. If you were con- 
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vinced there was no shortage, I can understand why you would not 
report it. 

But if there was a critical shortage, as others think—probably they 
know better than anybody else in the field, the commanders in the 
field—it is astonishing to me that you did not report it. 

General Cottins. The point that I tried to make consistently is that 
I say that there was a shortage of reserve stocks in the Far East 
Command, 

Senator Byrp. Have you not got to consider the two together, what 
you have on the front line and the reserve stocks, because they go 
together ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. We have gone over that a hundred times. 

General Cotuins. General Van Fleet agreed in his testimony that, 
in Korea proper, there were sufficient supplies of ammunition. We 
both agree that there were not adequate stockpiles such as we would like 
to have, in the Far East Command. 

Senator Byrrp. Was it of sufficient importance for you to go to 
Secretary Pace and tell him there is a shortage of ammunition in 
Korea and we must do something to remedy it? Did you do that? 

General Cotitins. I repeatedly informed the Secretary whenever we 
got these specific reports, as to the necessity for implementing and 
speeding up production. Of course actually the Under Secretary is 
the man who has specific charge of that, and I am sure that Mr. 
Alexander did it. ons is a copy of an expediting and production 
report by G-4 to the Under Secretary of the Army, dated July 30, 
1951, which could be placed into the record if you wish to do it. It is 


a secret paper. It would have to be reviewed as to whether or not it 
could be declassified. 

Senator Brrp. From whom and to whom? 

General Cotiins. This is from G-4, here in the Department, to the 
Under Secretary of the Army. There is a footnote on the cumulative 
production forecast table which accompanies this, and the note is: 


Extracted from the Far East Command 10-day periodic ammunition stock 
report covering the period the first of July to the first of November, 1951. This 
quantity represents the amount required to maintain the authorized stock level 
plus anticipated expenditures over a 120-day period in the Far East Command. 

The only reason I read that is that it shows that the periodic reports 
were brought to the attention of the Under Secretary from time to 
time. 

The CuammMan. Will you have that checked, General, for use in the 
record of the open hearings ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, that will have to be cleared. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

G4/E2 42835. 
Expediting Production of Ammunition. 
G4, July 30, 1951. 
THE UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY: 

1. The attached tabulation of data represents the latest production forecast 
and Far East Command requirements of critical ammunition items. The ap- 
proximate date at which supply will meet demand is indicated. 

2. With reference to the 105-millimeter HE Cavitized ammunition, all new 
procurement and all renovation is of this type. Production is being accelerated 
from the present monthly rate of 140,000 rounds to 1,900,000 rounds. 
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3. Due to the short storage life of illuminating ammunition and the difficult 
storage problem of white phosphorous ammunition, serviceable stocks on hand 


at the commencement of the Korean war were negligible. The bulk of this type 


ammunition has been and is now being furnished from new production and reno 
vation. By expediting to the fullest extent, Ordnance Corps has been able to 
partially meet the FEHCOM requirements. Continued efforts will be directed 
toward maintenance of full logistic support to this command. 

4. Résumé of action taken to expedite production of items listed is attached. 


Wayne R. ALLEN, 
Brigadier General, G8, 
Assistant Chief, Procurement Division 
(For the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4), 
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RESUME OF ACTION TAKEN TO EXPEDITE PRODUCTION OF CRITICAL AMMUNITION ITEMS 


(a) Shell, smoke, WP, for 90-millimeter gun 

Shell metal parts have been the limiting component. First production of Budd 
Co. was delayed by technical difficulties. Assistance of Ordnance Ammunition 
Center has helped eliminate these difficulties and 3 lots—approximately 16,000 
shells—have now been accepted. he present forecast schedule will be met. 
(b) Cartridge, smoke, WP, for 75-millimeter rifle 

The M1 Burster has been limiting component due to manufacturing difficulties 
In order to increase production of this component, loading operations have been 
transferred from Milan Arsenal to Picatinny Arsenal to keep pace with metal 
parts availability. In order to increase shell production, order has been placed 
with Frankford Arsenal to supply shell by modification of shell from stock, 


(c) Shell, smoke, WP. for 60 millimeter mortar 


Shell are on hand for production through October 1951. The M2 fin assem 
bly is the limiting component The producers of this component have had 
difficulty in obtaining suitable material in sufficient quantities and in obtaining 
specialized welding equipment. Ordnance has taken every prescribed action 
to aid the contractors in obtaining the material and equipment. Further ex 
pediting action was taken by the recommendation of changes in subcontractors, 
which has resulted in advance in fin schedules by 2 months. Also, additional 
sources have been established, with two new producers expected to initiate 
deliveries within 60 days. The M2 fin assembly continues to be limiting; this 
office is continuing its efforts to expedite fins for the entire 60-millimeter program. 
(ad) Shell, illuminating, for 105-millimeter howitzer 

Original plan was to have the contractor, Tempco, Inc., to furnish complete 
loaded projectiles. In order to expedite production, plans have been revised to 
have the expelling charge inserted in the round at the Ordnance assembly 
plant. This will eliminate considerable delay as Tempco would require con 
struction of new building if loading were to be accomplished there. Contractors 
for canisters have had difficulty in obtaining steel: however, with Ordnance's 
help, steel is now available, and it is anticipated that present forecast schedule 
will be met. 


(e) Shell, illuminating, for 81-millimeter mortar 

Delay in production has been due to nonavailability of M84 time fuzes. 
Action has been taken to accelerate modification of fuze parts on hand at Pica- 
tinny Arsenal. It is anticipated that production of metal parts will commence 
in August 1951 and complete round loading in September 1951. 
(7) Shell, illuminating, for 60-millimeter mortar 

Loaded projectiles are available and are being renovated by Nesco, Inc. The 
pilot lot has been accepted and no difficulty in meeting schedule of 60,000 monthly 
is expected. The limiting component on this round is the M2 fin assembly pro- 
duction, status of which is discussed under item “ec” above. 
(g) Flare, trip, M49 

This is new procurement. Soliciting of proposals has been expedited. It is 
expected that contract for parts will be awarded about 25th of July 1951. It 


is expected that parts production can commence in September 1951 at a rate of 
50,000 per month. 
(h) Flare, rifle, JLC T-2 

Ordnance Corps has arranged for immediate requirement of 75,000 to be 
manufactured at Picatinny Arsenal. A meeting was held at Picatinny on May 3, 
1951, for the purpose of planning program that would result in grenades in the 
shortest possible time. Immediate action was taken to set up line at Picatinny 
Arsenal and to place materials on order. It is anticipated that production will 
commence in July 1951 at rate of 25,000 per month. Action has been taken to 


expedite the submission of proposals for balance with result that it is expected 
that contract will be let week of July 23, 1951. 


Senator Byrp. Taking the condition on the front line in relation 
to the reserve stockpiles, reserve supply, you have to consider both 
together. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Brrv. In your judgment, was there or was there not a 
critical shortage of ammunition in Korea? 

General Co.tins. There was a critical shortage of ammunition at 
times in the whole Far East Command. In my judgment there was 
not a critical shortage of ammunition in the hands of the troops in 
Korea for the mission that the Eighth Army was assigned. 

Senator Byrp. What was that mission ? 

General Cotiins. The details of that again, sir —— 

Senator Brrp. Was it asitdown war? Was that the reason they did 
not need it? Suppose there had been an aggressive offensive war. 
What would have been the ammunition condition then? 

General Coiiins. It is pretty difficult to forecast that. At times, 
under open warfare conditions, your actual expenditure rates are less 
than they are in a set peace. Right now we are expending more ammu- 
nition than would be the case if it was open warfare. I could not give 
you a flat, categorical answer on that. 

Senator Byrp. From your testimony, I gathered the impression, 
when you were first before the committee, before we appointed this 
subcommittee, that you did not think there was a critical shortage, 
that you thought there was no shortage on the frontline, and that you 
were not especially concerned about the depletion of the reserves on 
the reserve lines. 

General Cotxiins. In order to clarify this, Senator, I would like now 
to read into the record what I did testify before the main committee. 
I quote this from my public statement : 

The Army’s ammunition situation is nothing new. On the 9th of September 
1950, 6 months after the Korean war began, I told a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations “It will take some time to regain an acceptable 
reserve position.” On the 30th of July 1951 I reported the following to a sub- 
committee on the Senate Committee on Appropriations : 

“If the fighting continues there must result a consequent weakening of our 
readiness posture because much of the equipment being procured would have to 
go to Korea, thus, adversely affecting our planned war reserve position.” 

On the 5th of May 1952 I told a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, at a time when some consideration was being given by the 
Congress to a proposal to limit actual expenditures of money already appro- 
priated by Congress: 

“We cannot cut ammunition. Too many American lives are immediately 
at stake in Korea and too many American lives are potentially at stake in 
Europe. * * * The most severe drain has been on ammunition, and we could not 
risk a reduction in deliveries under any circumstances. If combat in Korea 
should continue, or if our troeps in BHurope were attacked, we would have no 
reserves of some of the most important types of ammunition and our frontline 
troops would have to limit their ammunition expenditures to what came off our 
production line. 

“Some of the types of ammunition most important to our frontline soldiers 
have been rationed in Korea because production still does not equal normal 
battle expenditures, and World War II stocks either have been exhausted or have 
approached exhaustion.” 

As a result of my testimony and that of the Secretary of the Army on that 
subject, Congress did not place a limitation on the expenditure of Army funds 
during fiscal vear 1953. 

So you see that I have consistently said, and I said to this com- 
mittee, Senator Byrd—it was my fault that I undoubtedly did not 
make it sufficiently clear—that I never was satisfied with the status 
of our reserve stocks. When our status of reserve stocks gets below 
60 days’ level of supply, then we are greatly concerned. That is 60 
days, not 90, but 60, 
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Senator Byrp. This quotation that you have just read applies to 
an entirely different matter. That applies to a proposal that was then 
pending before the Senate Committee on Appropriations to reduce 
the amount of funds for Korea. I mean, reduce the amount of funds 
for ammunition. 

General Cotxiins. No, sir, to reduce the expenditures. 

Senator Byrp. That was not enacted and they were not reduced’! 

General Cotxrns. No, sir; and I state they were not reduced. The 
only point in quoting this is to answer your question “Was I ever 
concerned or did I realize that there was a shortage of ammunition ?” 

I say that I did realize it, but my approach to the problem is a 
question of shortages in the stock levels, which is the important thing 
from the point of view of the broad assessment of the problem. The 
theater commander was concerned about his stock levels likewise, and 
he sent to Korea everything that he could send. In my judgment, 
under the conditions in which the Army was operating at the time, 
as I have stated there were supplies, adequate supplies of ammunition 
at the front. 

Senator Byrp. Should we not discuss this, General, from the stand- 
point of the whole? The front is just one side of it. If you exhaust 
your reserves and shoot everything on the front, then you are power- 
less to defend yourself. I think it is a little confusing to keep on 
saying there is enough ammunition at the front but the reserves right 
back of the front have been depleted. 

You have to consider both together, do you not, as a military leader? 

General Coruins. Yes, sir. I think we are actually in agreement. 
there were inadequate reserve stocks in the Far East Command as 
a whole, in my judgment. 

Senator Byrn. Considering the whole situation, considering all 
ammunition available in Korea, was there a critical shortage of 
ammunition ? 

General Cottrns. In the Far East Command there was a critical 
shortage at times, in certain specific rounds. At times, whenever the 
level fell below 60 days of supply—which is the resupply time from 
the United States to the Far East Command—then I would say there 
was a critical shortage in stockages for the Far East Command, and 
I so stated. I really do not believe there is any difference in view 
between us, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. There is no difference in. view but it is a little con- 
fusing, I should say. 

General Cortzins. There is not any doubt but that this is confusing. 

Senator Byrp. You always talk about the frontline and say nothing 
about the reserves in the rear, and General Van Fleet was talking 
about both when he said there was a daily shortage of ammunition in 
Korea. 

He did not mean there was a daily shortage on the frontline but a 
daily shortage considering the total supply of ammunition available 
in that area. That is my understanding of what he said. 

General Cortztns. May I read this into the record, Senator? At 
page 140 of the hearings on Tuesday, March 10, General Van Fleet 
said—TI happened to pick this up on the question of grenades: 

The grenade situation today is excellent. We have a full supply in the Far 


East, and there has always been an adequate supply of ammunition—including 
grenades and mortars—in the hands of the troops along the battle front. 
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That was General Van Fleet’s own statement. We are agreed, both 
of us, that there was not an adequate stockage of supply levels back of 
the front lines. 

Senator Brrp. Let me ask you this question: Do you agree with 
General Decker when he said that 85 percent of the ammunition used 
in Korea has come out of the national stockpile? 

General Corrs. I really could not give you that. I am sure Gen- 
eral Decker must have based his reports on actual checks. 

Senator Byrp. I want to ask you to what extent our national stock- 
pile has been depleted by reason of this burden of carrying the Korean 
war. 

Is it correct to say for 2 years the Korean war was fed, so to speak, 
out of the national stockpile ? 

General Cotrrs. It varied with different rounds of ammunition, 
of course. Generally speaking, from, say 18 months to 2 years, it did 
come out of the national stockpile and I will answer you affirmatively 
to your question, that the national stockpile was reduced by the 
Korean war, and by the difficulties of getting into quantity production 
from industry. 

Senator Byrv. What actually happened then? You transferred 
the shortage from Korea back to the national stockpile? 

General Cotiis. Yes, sir, that was the effect. 

Senator Byrp. So not only did we have a shortage in the reserve 
supply in Korea but we have a shortage in the stockpile here at home. 

General Coturns. We had a shortage in our reserve position both 
in the Far East Command and back here at home. 

Senator Byrn. Then you had two shortages of ammunition, in a 
given period ¢ 

General Cortins. It is all one chain of supply, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. That is what I am trying to get at. Did you report 
that critical depletion of a national stockpile to Secretary Pace? 

General Cotitins. Yes, sir. These reports consistently, as I said 
earlier, went in. As the fighting went on, you had to draw from the 
existing stockages. 

It takes time to get production going, as has been indicated by Gen- 
eral Ford. The length of time varies with the differing rounds. 
Today that has largely been made up, largely by the fact that we are 
now getting tremendous production out of actions that were initiated 
really beginning back in the fall of 1950 and through 1951. 

We are getting a tremendous production. 

Senator Byrp. You do not mean the stockpile at home has been 
made up? 

General Cotirs. It is being replenished. 

Senator Byrn. It is not yet? 

General Cotiins. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. We have information absolutely contrary to that. 

General Cotrins. No, sir, it has not been made up. But it is being 
made up. 

Senator Byrp. It will be some time before it is made up? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. It is very gradual ? 

General Cortins. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Senator Byrp. I would like to make this last expression as an indi- 
vidual. It would seem to me that the situation was critical enough 
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for you, as the Chief of Staff of the Army, to consult with Secretary 
Pace and Secretary Lovett. What I have been disturbed about is 
why, outside of these reports which they claim they did not receive— 
they may have received them, I do not know whether they did or not— 
wasn’t there a conference between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and these 
two civilians who have control of the Defense Department and the 
War Department? 

In other words, it occurs to me that sufficient importance was at- 
tached to this critical and serious situation. 

General Couuiins. I would say again that we did have conferences 
with the Secretary and the Under Secretary and that as a result of 
those conferences we did ask for priorities, we did ask for relaxation 
of many of the rules and regulations governing the procurement of 
ammunition, as has been testified to by General Decker, by General 
Palmer and General Ford. 

Senator Brrp. Both of the Secretaries have testified that they did 
not know of the shortage, that they were not informed of it. 

General Coriins. I am sorry, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. I think I am correct about that. I know Secretary 
Lovett went very fully into it, and Secretary Pace said he had not been 
notified. Just another question, I will not keep you too long, because 
I know you are not feeling too well. 

You spoke of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and your recommendation 
that it should be the duty of the Chief to take up any matters of vital 
consequence over the heads of the balance of the Chiefs of Staff. 

General Coiiins. For the Chairman to do that, sir. 

Senator Byrp. That should be your duty. Under the present law 
it is permissive, is it not? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir, I believe it is permissive. But in my 
judgment it ought to be a requirement. 

Senator Byrrp. I think if a man is in a position of great responsi- 
bility and feels very strongly about something, and has permission 
to act—is not forbidden—such permission is equivalent to direction. 

I do not see why a man should be directed to do something that his 
conscience tells him he ought to do when it is not prohibited. 

General Cotirns. I do not know that he did not do this, Senator. 
The only point I make—I was asked would I make any suggestions 
for changes. That was my recommendation, that it be spelled out. 

Senator Byrp. I am not criticizing your recommendation at all. 
I think it is all right. But I was on that committee, and we discussed 
that for hours and hours, as to whether or not one of the Chiefs of 
Staff could express to the Chairman his individual views, or to the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the Army, or the President. 

We decided that we wrote the law in such a way that they would 
be permitted to do that without any penalty of insubordination or 
anything else involved. 

General Cortins. I do not know whether that has been done. The 
law specified that the Chairman would not have a vote as such. The 
exact intent of that, frankly I do not know. I do not think it has 
had any real effect. 

I still do not think that he ought to have a vote, I might say in 
quotes, because if he gets involved in the discussions and the differing 
points of view, then he would more likely become a protagonist of 
one particular one. 
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I think it is wiser that while he participates in the discussion that 
he sits back and listens, and as I say, my suggestion was that, having 
listened, if he does not agree, then his authority to do so should be 
spelled out in writing. 

Senator Byrrp. You feel he is permitted to do that now, under the 
present law ¢ 

General Cotuins. I believe so, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. Then if you go gack to the hearing, I think you 
will find that he was. You are primarily responsible for the Army. 
If something is done to render the Army ineffective in time of a great 
crisis, in time of emergency, certainly it is your duty to state your 
views high up, if need be, to those in authority. 

General Conraxs. That is right, sir. 

Senator Byrp. It has been testified, General, that it takes a month 
to allocate the money after an appropriation is made, and 4 to 5 months 
to prepare the spec ifications, and 18 months to get the first deliveries 
after the contract has been awarded. 

That makes 24 months. 

General Cotiins. That is from new production. 

Senator Byrrp. It seems to me that that is a very long time. 1 
wonder to what extent do you think this redtape, of which we seem 
to have a great deal, has interfered with it. Let me first say that 
this committee asked for a list of persons and officials who have 
functions or responsibilities related to ammunition procurement and 
production. 

We did that because none of the witnesses would say—Secretary 
Lovett, Secretary Pace—that anyone personally was responsible. 

Now we have a list here that I have not had a chance to analyze. 
It looks to me like there are four or five hundred names, and 20, 30 or 
40 different agencies. 

Secretary McNeil said that a contract had to travel 10,000 miles 
for signatures, going back and forth, here and there. It does seem 
to me that something should be done to eliminate and reduce this 
redtape, because, after all, ammunition is not a difficult thing to 
make contracts for, as other things are—I mean not as difficult. 

General Corzrns. It is more difficult in many ways, Senator, than 
other matters. It is more difficult. 

Senator Byrp. I thought some of it was more or less standard, es- 
pecially hand grenades. 

General Cotttns. No, sir; even the manufacture of a hand grenade 
is a fairly complicated process. 

Senator Byrp. If we were to have a serious war, and it took 24 
months to get the first delivery of ammunition, I do not know what 
would happen to us, especially if our stockpile at home were not 
adequate. 

General Coxiins. Let me say that in my judgment adequate steps 
are being taken by the Department of Defense to improve the current 
stockpile of ammunition. The situation would be vastly different now 
than it was at the beginning of the war in Korea because we had no 
production under way. 

Now you have production under way. Extensions of contracts can 
be done within a matter, I think, of 6 months or less, perhaps. There 
is no 18 months business in this. What we have always got to do in 
these intervals between wars, your problem is to weigh how much 
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you are going to have in the stockpile, and how much you are going 
to have in the way of producing facilities, either operating at a mini- 
mum rate or at a standby basis, so that if war does come, you can get 
caught up with actual current production before your stockpile is 
reduced too far. 

Senator Byrp. We all reconize that regardless of whatever imple- 
ments we have, or machinery of war, we have to have ammunition to 
make them operate. 

General Cotiins. That is correct. 

Senator Byrrp, Have you given any thought to the elimination or 
simplification of this situation that requires all of these people to pass 
upon a contract in some form or other—I do not know how many there 
are, a great many of them; I think Mr. McNeil said two or three hun- 
dred, and about 42 different agencies; and furthermore there are 33 
different systems of accounting in the Department. 

General Coins. This field, Senator Byrd, is handled directly by 
the—it used to be handled by the Under Secretary and is now handled 
by the Assistant Secretary—all matters relating to contractual proce- 
dures and things of that sort, none of that has even been handled 
by the Chief of Staff of the Army to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. 

Senator Byrp. There is too much redtape. You are primarily con- 
cerned with prompt production. 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. It might be well to indicate to them that if they 
can, they certainly ought to reduce a part of it. 

General Coxtiins. This matter is under investigation now, I know 
by the Secretary of the Army, and by our Under Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

Senator Byrp. I have just one other question and I will be through. 
The committee has received some reports with regard to the firing of 
ammunition as a display, so to speak, to VIP’s—very important per- 
sons, I assume. 

General Cotirs. I assume that is what it is. 

Senator Byrp. Has anything like that been done? 

General Cottiys. Visitors have seen raids being conducted, but we 
specifically, for example, investigated the so-called Operation Smack 
and a full hearing was had by the House Armed Services Committee 
on that. 

It was not a demonstration merely for the benefit of visiting people, 
it was an actual raid. It would have been done anyhow in accord- 
ance with instructions from the Army commander, General Van 
Fleet, and at the time when it was done senior officers of the Air Force 
and some visiting people were permitted to witness the attack. 

But it was not staged as a demonstration but was a regularly au- 
thorized raid with a specific purpose. 

Senator Byrp. It is not a regular custom, them, if important per- 
sonages go to Korea, to have a demonstration of firing for them alone? 

General Cotiins. To the best of my knowledge and belief; no, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Who is Col. James R. Wheaton ? 

General Cottrns. I do not know him, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I have a directive that he signed—it is both in 
Korean and English—sent to me by an officer whose name has been 
withheld—he asked me to withhold it—in which the officer said: 
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| am enclosing a letter from our next higher headquarters (5th FA Group). 
We cannot fire on anything less than two squads of Chinese, and we must make 

ery possible effort to save ammunition and therefore taxpayers’ money. There 
is an unbelievable amount of stink raised if a battalion wastes one round of 
artillery ammunition, and then this really makes blood boil. We have to lie to 
get a fire mission, and they order us to fire a whole battalion (18 howitzers) in 
order to impress people. 

This directive, which is from the headquarters of the 5th Field 
Artillery Group, dated February 21, 1953, is entitled “Fire Missions 
for Visitors.” I will read it to show that evidently Colonel Wheaton 
thinks it is the regular policy of the Army to do it. 


1. When distinguished visitors, VIP’s, inspect artillery units or installations, 
they are interested primarily in the unit’s ability to shoot. It is essential, there- 
fore, that all artillery units and observers be prepared to execute quickly and 
accurately fire missions for visitors. 

The purpose of this letter is to outline policies and establish procedures for 
execution of VIP fire missions by firing batteries and observers. 

1. When visitors are in firing battery area, decision to fire, and when to fire, 
will be made by officer of 5th FA Group escorting visitors. Firing batteries 
will be prepared to fire following types of mission : 

(a) 105 mm. howitzer batteries: 

(1) Battery one round on mortar position within limits of on-carriage traverse 
without shifting trails.) 


This is in Korean as well as in English— 

(2) Battery one round on mortar position outside limits of traverse (shifting 
trails). 

(6b) 155 mm. howitzer batteries: Battery one round on hostile battery location 


from current Plan Haymaker. 
3. Group and battalion commanders will be responsible for assigning suitable 
missions to firing batteries. When he decides to have a mission fired— 


I understand by that is meant we would not be in actual warfare, 
just a demonstration of some kind— 


the escorting officer from 5th FA group will signal the KMAG adviser or officer 
in charge at the firing battery, who will cause the mission to be fired using pre- 
arranged signal. 

4. When visitors are as an OP, mission will be fired at their request. All 
observers will be prepared to deliver fire as follows: 

(a) Target selected by observer: Fire battalion one volley on concentration 
from current defensive fire plan, preferably Plan President. 

b. Target selected by visitor: If target is covered by concentration from 
current defensive fire plan, or if it can be located with sufficient accuracy to 
permit immediate fire for effect, fire battalion one volley. Otherwise, proceed 
with normal adjustment and fire one battery volley for effect. 

5. Fire missions requested by visitors will be given highest priority consistent 
with current tactical situation. To insure that FD°’s give VP missions this 
priority, each division artillery commander will designate a code word to be 
included in the observer’s fire request to indicate that it is VIP mission. Code 
word will be known to every artillery observer in division sector. 

6. All FO schools hereafter conducted will include instruction in firing VIP 
missions. 

They rescinded some orders, I take it. It is signed and then typed 
“James R. Wheaton, Colonel, Commanding.” “Distribution: “A” 
less Headquarters Battery Fifth FA Group Air Section. 

That does not indicate that it has not been a policy to fire ammuni- 
tion which we are talking about being so short on, when some per- 
sonage comes there and wants fire for his benefit. 

General Cotiins. I have not seen that. It happens that the 5th 
Field Artillery Group is actually a training group for the South 
Korean Field Artillery. 
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Senator Byrn. It acts in support of the 2d ROK Corps, is that 
not right ¢ 

General Couiins. That is correct, sir. General Van Fleet has 

established an excellent system for the training of these people, pa: 
ticularly in artillery fire. What is done with this particular group, 
which at the time when I went up to visit it one day, was commanded 
by a different man, a man by the name of Colonel Mayo—and I assume 
Wheaton has succeeded Mayo, because I know Mayo has come home 
actually what they do is to train these people, continue their training 
right at the front, and instead of having them in the rear, shooting 
ammunition, with problems of this character, they brought the: 
right up to the front, and in my opinion it is a very excellent system. 

The Fifth Field Artillery Group is essentially a training group 
which was placed in the line by General Van Fleet under his excellent 
system of training the ROK’s, at least over a year ago, and it supports 
the II ROK Corps, and through that field artillery group rotates the 
battalions of ROK field artillery men who are under going training. 

They receive certain of their training back in the rear, and the} 
fire a certain amount of ammunition for training purposes in the rear 
Then, when they reach a certain stage in their progress, they are sent 
up and passed to the control of this Fifth Field Artillery Group which 
is commanded by an American, but which is staffed by both Americans 
and Koreans. They continue their training actually in contact with 
the enemy. It is a very excellent idea. I hold no brief whatever, 
Senator Byrd, for that order as it was issued, but I assure you that 
that is not typical of the other units, and the firing for inspectors and 
others, to demonstrate the progress being made by the ROK’s in this 
field artillery thing, is one of the things we were a little doubtful 
about, whether or not they could develop the technical skills necessary, 
for ex ample, to run a fire-direction center 

That is a control center, a pretty complic ated thing by which you 

can concentrate the fire of a number of battalions. I personally think 
that this particular institution was one of the finest things that Gen 
eral Van Fleet did, and this definitely is the Group. 

I personally inspected it at least once on my trips over there. 

(In addition the Department of the Army filed later with the Com 
mittee the following two messages, one from General Collins to Gen- 
eral Clark, the Far Eastern Commander, and the other, General 
Clark’s reply in regard to the order issued entitled “Fire Mission for 
Visitors.”) 

[Telegram] 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1953 
TO: CINCFE, TOKYO, JAPAN. 
NR: DA 937166. NOSEC. 
Exclusive for Clark from Collins. 

In Preparedness Subcommittee hearings Monday an order, subject, “Fire 
Missions for Visitors” issued by 5th Field Artillery Group in Korea signed by 
Col. James R. Wheaton on February 21, 1953, superseding previous order of 
February 6 was criticized and properly so. 

In my explanation to the committee I stated that the 5th Field Artillery Group 
was primarily a training group but was used in support of II ROK Corps. ROK 
Field Artillery battalions after receiving a certain amount of training in rear 
areas were assigned to the 5th Field Artillery Group to complete training at 
the front prior to their being assigned to ROK divisions. This procedure gave 
these groups better training in their final phases than would otherwise be the 
case in rear areas. In my judgment, utilization of this group for training pur- 
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poses is excellent and inspecting visitors should be permitted to assign firing 
missions in order to check training progress. However I agreed that the order 
was a poor one and needed revision to insure that ammunition was not wasted 
mn mere demonstrations for VIP’s. These procedures should be checked and 
necessary action taken to insure that there is no wastage of ammunition. 
Please report actions taken and corroborate or comment on my statement 
GENERAL COLLINS. 


[Telegram ] 


Tokyo, Japan Apr 238 58. 
TO: DEPTAR WASH DC FOR COLLINS 
NR: E 40505 

1. I concur in your statement to the Preparedness Subcommittee as contained 
in ref. 

2. Folg are comments recd from Taylor at my rqst and in which I concur. 

A. The Wheaton Order, subj: “Fire Missions for Visitors,” while subj to 
misinterpretation when read at a distance, was designed to effect rapidity of 
fire and economy in ammo when bns of this gp were called upon to demonstrate 
their ability to shoot. It was published shortly after the Army cmdr had visited 
the gp and commented upon a slow concentration which he had ordered. The 
visitors and so-called VIPs contemplated were generally senior mil offs like the 
Army cmdr, with a legitimate responsibility for or interest in the firing accuracy 
of the new ROK arty. Col Wheaton states that no mission has ever been fired for 
a civilian visitor. His intention was to assure that when his arty was asked to 
fire, his bns would respond rapidly with fires dir at remunerative targets. It is 
believed that this intent is evident in the text of the entire order. 

Bb. Col Wheatons gp has always been noted for the control it exercises over 
the use of ammo, emphasis being placed on the atk of profitable targets. The gp 
has beén instrumental in inculeating economy in ammo consumption in the ROK 
arty, being one of the first to post in each FSCC and FCD cost of ammo as a 
reminder for proper selection and atk of targets, 

©. To avoid any recurr of the charge of waste of ammo for VIPs, I am putting 
out an order to the folg effect: 

“Arty concentrations to check speed and effectiveness may be order by auth 
of the fol offs only: The Army, Corps and Divs Cmdrs: Army, Corps and Div 
Arty Offs: The CO Fifth FA Gp. Any exception to the prohibition must be 
appreved by the Army cmdr or his representative, the Army arty off.” 

3. Further, I have directed that the Wheaton Order be revised to eliminate all 
refs to VIPs and reflect the recent instr of Taylor contained above. 

CLARK. 

Senator Brrp. The whole intent of this is for the edification of 
very important persons. 

General Cortiins. No, sir. Many important persons might come 
up to see how the training of the Fifth Artillery Group is coming on. 

Senator Byrn. “Subject: Fire Missions for Visitors.” It has been 
denied time and time again. General Van Fleet, as I understand it, 
left Korea on February 11, did he not? 

General Con.ins. I do not remember the date, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I mean this February 21 was after General Van 
Fleet left Korea. Is that correct or not? 

General Cotiins. Frankly, I do not know. We can check that. 
I do not remember the date, sir. I will check to see if what I have 
stated is not correct. I am quite certain that this particular unit 
to which you refer is a training organization of Korean battalions 
which rotate through this group. They are trained first of all in the 
rear, at one of the schools, then as their training progresses they are 
brought up and assigned to the Fifth Field Artillery Group. they 
rotate this through this group, and after they are qualified, and have 
proven that they are qualified, then they are assigned to the various 
Korean divisions. And I believe you will find that that is the 
reason for this type of fire. 


32501 53- 40 
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People have come up and I was asked if I wanted them to shoot 
and I said, “No. If you have a mission going on I will take a look.’ 

i would like to take a look on the operations of the so-called fire 
direction center. I was very much impressed by it. 

Senator Byrrp. You will make a report to the committee? 

General Couutns. I will. 

Senator Byrp. That is all that I have, Madam Chairman. 

The Crarmman. General, to clarify one point, I think you quoted 

General Van Fleet as saying they never were without this am- 
munition that we are talking about, speaking of it as the basic load. 

Did you mean that the basic load is what the men carry with them, 
not behind the lines? 

General Cotitns. The basic loads, Mrs. Smith, involve the ammuni- 

tion that they have on their mobile equipment. Usually in addition 
to the basic loads they stack ammunition right at a gun position, and 
then they go back to the next depot in the rear and fill up their 
vehicles again. The context of this, in my judgment, is perfectly 
clear. 

The Cuairman. Then that is what he was meaning, you and he 
were talking about the same thing, the basic load. 

General Cotrirns. I think it is not only the basic load but that am- 
munition which is stacked at the battery ornianald which is above the 
basic load, plus the depots in the Eighth Army are 

The CuairMan. Senator Cooper ¢ 

Senator Coorrr. Madam Chairman, I have a few questions. First 
as to the matter which Senator Byrd has brought up, I would like 
to say that there is a Lieutenant Colonel Dick, in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, who has made a statement that there was direction of fire 
for the benefit of very important persons. I asked Secretary of 
the Army Stevens to comment on the charge, and I received an 
answer from him which I would like to put into the record. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so at this point. 

Senator Coorer. I do not know what the plans of the committee 
are, but Colonel Dick has asked to be permitted to testify on this 
point. I promised to make his request known to the committee. 

(The following is the letter referred to by Senator Cooper received 
aioe Secretary of Army Stevens:) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Cooper: I am replying further to your recent inquiry about the 
newspaper story which quoted a former Army officer as saying that artillery 
shows were held in Korea for visiting dignitaries. The officer invoived, a Mr. 
Garnett Dick, served as a lieutenant colonel with the Seventh Division in Korea 
from early April to November, 1952. 

I now have a message from the Commanding General, Army Forces in the 
Far East, commenting on the statements attributed to Mr. Dick. His report 
shows that a group of Congressmen, including Mr. Short of Missouri and Mr. 
Wilson of Texas, inspected the Seventh Infantry Division on September 10, 1952. 
As a part of the inspection, the members visited a Division observation post and 
were oriented on the enemy’s situation as well as our own, and they also wit- 
nessed artillery fire on a Chinese-held area opposite the observation post. General 
Shoosmith inspected the unit several days later and was likewise oriented on 
the combat situation and observed firing on enemy-held positions. The New 
York Times correspondents, who visited the Division last June, also received 
some briefing and witnessed firing on enemy positions. It was specified in the 
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report that the targets attacked by artillery during these visits were known 
enemy installations included in the neutralization program and scheduled for 
n-call missions. I understand that the Congressmen witnessing the fire have 
told the press there was no question in their minds but that it was actual warfare. 
| might point out that when any inspection or visit is to take place, field 
mmanders can almost always determine where firing is scheduled or is likely 
occur, whether it be combat firing or for training or calibration purposes, 
Permitting observance of such fire adds greatly to the visitors’ understanding 
nd appreciation of what is going on. It would be seldom indeed that some 
such firing could not be observed regardless of whether visiting dignitaries are 
the area or not. 

It is interesting to note that during the 10-day ammunition allocation periods 

which the visits of the dignitaries occurred operations were such that the 
Division did not find it necessary to fire the full quantities of ammunition made 

vailable to it. During the period in which the Congressional visit occurred, 
he Seventh Division artillery fired 1110 rounds of 105 and 155mm ammunition 
ess than the quantities allocated. Also, during the 10-day ammunition alloca- 
tion period in which General Shoosmith’s visit occurred, the Division fired 2650 
rounds less than quantities allocated. These savings were based on the regular 
mmunition allocation at that time. 

In connection with the rumor involving Miss Jan Sterling, the report indicates 
that she and movie star Paul Douglas put on a show for the troops in Korea last 
Christmas, but at that time the Seventh Division was in reserve in Kapyong. 
Neither of these entertainers was in Korea during the period of Lieutenant 
Colonel Dick’s service. 

I am informed that helicopter landing areas have been put into use at the 
Seventh Division observation post, at an artillery battalion observation post, 
and at corps artillery observation post. The overseas commanders report that 
these areas are necessary for operations and have no connection with any 
Congressional visits. Obviously, however, if they can also be used to facilitate 
the transportation of any inspection groups in that extremely rough Korean 
terrain, I think it would only be reasonable to use them for such purpose. 

I appreciate your interest in bringing this matter to my attention and trust 
the foregoing, together with my previous comments, will clarify the questions 
raised to your satisfaction. If I may be of any further assistance, please let 
me know. 

With highest regards, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHn W. MARTYN 
Administrative Assistant 
For and in the absence of Robert T. Stevens, Secretary of the Army 


Senator Coorrr. I would like to go to the question of missions, and I 
will not say what the mission was, but as Chief of Staff of the Army 
it would have been necessary for you to know the mission before you 
could make a proper recommendation for ammunition and other equip- 
ment and plan a campaign. 

That is correct, is it not? 

General Cotiins. That is correct. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. You stated that you did not determine the mission, 
that it was a political decision. I will not ask you what was the mis- 
sion. But I am asking you who made the decision as to the mission ? 

General Cotiins. The procedure followed, Senator, is that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff draw up plans under various directives that they 
receive from the Secretary of Defense. Those come from either the 
President or the National Security Council. All of the messages which 
went out to the Far East command which specified what were the 
objectives, were always cleared through that channel. The Joint 
Chiefs sent them because they were the agency that transmits them. 

Senator Coorrr. Then the decision as to mission were made by the 
President and the National Security Council? 

General Cotirys. I assume so, yes, sir. 
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Senator Cooper. I have a question which may not seem to be 
relevant but I think it is, as analogous. General Van Fleet, in the 
first day he testified, spoke, of course, of the shortage of ammunition 
He also said that since June 1952 he has been very short of men. My 
knowledge is this: It seems to be that for some reason there was failur; 
to make decisions, or failure to be properly apprized of the situatio) 
that there was a shortage of ammunition. 

If there was a shortage of men, would it not have arisen in this way: 
After the Korean war started you began inductions for 24-month 
periods. You knew that at the end of 24 months men would be retired 
from the Army. Is it not a fact that sometime along in 1952 there was 
an order or directive which limited the number or rather reduced, the 
number of inductions / 

General Coutuins. The question of the number of inductions author 
ized is handled very much like all other matters are. We make recom 
mendations through the Secretary of the Army to the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Secretary of Defense either takes action directly o 
through policies established by the President and the National 
Security Council, and the decision is then made as to how many people 
will be inducted. 

Let me say that in the field of personnel we have had the toughest 
problem that in my judgment—and the same really is true of am 
munition—that any army has ever faced in our histery, because here 
we are conducting a war in the middle of peacetime. We are mobiliz 
ing, fighting a war and demobilizing, all at the same time. That 
literally is the case. 

Two-thirds of the personnel of the Army come in through induction. 
They come in for periods of 2 years only, with contrast to the other 
services that have 3 or 4-year men. We have a half million men who 
are volunteers, which is really a fine record. Those men usually enlist 
for a 3-year period although a good many are 2-year enlistees, also. 

At the same time we have had to operate a rotational system in 
Korea, which has been utterly essential, and which has been one of the 
finest factors in obtaining morale and fighting spirit in the Eighth 
Army of which we are all extremely proud. That puts a tremendous 
drain on the business of supplying men for Korea, trained men, and it 
is something that has concerned me greatly. 

We can send over the individual privates, so-called basic soldiers, 
we can train them in a period of 4 months in our training centers, and 
we can get them over there, and we have done that. The problem 
has been to get trained noncommissiond officers and specialists, and 
that is an exceedingly difficult thing to do under current conditions, 
because we have a tremendous influx, you see, after Korea. 

Two years later, which is this year, we are having those same men 
discharged. This year, this fiscal year, we have had to discharge over 
800,000 men, take in 800,000 new men, train them, and send them off 
around the world and here at home, and more than half the Army is 

overseas. 

Senator Cooper. I appreciate your statement on that very dif- 
ficult situation, and that is the point that I am trying to get at. 

Is it not true that with all of these facts known, and with this 2-year 
period running out, that somebody, last year, made the decision to 
reduce the number of inductions! I will say to you that I have had 
information and it has been said to me that this decision was made 
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against the advice and the judgment of the military people, and that 
they were very disturbed about it. But above them, knowing this 
terrible and difficult situation of men available, somebody up ‘above 
made a decision in 1952 that they would reduce the inductions. 

General Cotiins. There have been individual reductions or recom- 
mendations. Ido not have that at my fingertips now, Senator Cooper. 

Senator Coorrr. Do you know whether that was done, or not? 

General Cotuins. I frankly cannot give you a definite answer on 
that now. Let me say this, to go to the root of the question : Generally 
speaking, we have kept the Eighth Army up to full strength. There 
have been periods when they may have been slightly below strength. 
But in addition to the Americans that have been out in the Righth 
Army, the American divisions out there have had from 1,500 to 2 2, 000 
Koreans attached to their divisions, so that if you combine the Koreans 
who are good soldiers, mind you, and who fight very well alongside our 
people, in the same way that they fight in their own units, I do not 
believe that the Eighth Army has ever been under its full T/O in 
strength. 

Senator Coorer. On page 15 of the hearings you will find a state- 
ment by General Van Fleet, in which he states, particularly as to 
skills, that there has been a shortage. 

General Cours. Skills, that is a different matter. I would agree 
with General Van Fleet that we have not been able to maintain a 
supply of all the skilled categories of personnel the way we would 
like to. But that problem is not really solved or affected by the 
cutting of the draft, you see, Senator, because the sheer fact of the 
matter is that it takes anywhere from a year to 2 years to make first- 
class noncommissioned officers, or to train them in certain special 
skills. 

Senator Cooper. Certainly it will be a factor 2 years from now? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. We are trying to find out who made these decisions 
on these various things which, even if this is hindsight, were improper 
decisions. It has been testified here that guide lines were sent out 
each year, up to this year, which indicated “that, as to the purchases 
of ammunition, the war would end on the year end on which the-year 
began. 

General Couns. That was for budget purposes only. 

Senator Coorrr. Last year, at a time when it was known that men 
were going to be short, somebody above the military made a decision 
to reduce the number of inductions. 

I just wonder if it was the year 1952 which had anything to do with 
such a decision. 

General Cotiins. I am sure that that decision would not affect the 
question of the number of skilled specialists, Senator. That would 
not. Wehave to get the skilled specialists largely from the volunteers, 

Senator Coorrr. Was not that decision made, though? Did not 
Mrs. Rosenberg make it ? 

General Coturns. I believe there were 2 or 3 cases in which the 
requests for inductees was reduced, but generally speaking, Senator, 
and only talking from memory, generally speaking I believe that the 
requests were approved as submitted by the Army. There may have 
been 1 or 2 instances where in 1 month or another month it might have 
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been reduced somewhat. Again I am talking only from memory—the 
reductions were not very great, as I recall it. 

Senator Cooper. I wish you would give us a statement as to what 
the figures were, say through 1952. 

(The requests for inductees during the calendar year 1952 follows:) 


1 i" i aa _ 
| | 
| Actual SS | | | Actua 
Army re-|Approved| intake || h« ol | Army re-|Approved! intak: 
quest by OSD (thou- | Month and year quest | by OSD] (tho 
sands) | | sand 


Month and year 


! 
January 1952 48, 000 48, 000 | 47.¢ July 1952 31, 000 31, 000 
February 1952 41, 000 41, 000 43. August 1952 29, 000 29, 000 | 
March 1952 15, 000 15, 000 17 September 1952 30, 000 30, 000 
April 1952 t. 15, 000 15, 000 17. October 1952 47, 00 47,000 | 
May 1952 15, 000 15, 000 16. 6 November 1952 | 61,000 47, 000 
June 1952 10, 000 10, 000 12.3 || December 1952 51, 000 47, 000 


General Cotiins. Right, sir. 

Senator Cooper. I remember very distinctly reading a newspaper 
sometime in the fall, in which a statement was made that inductions 
would be reduced. I think it casts some information about the 
decisions that were being made. 

Following Senator Byrd’ s line of inquiry, was this matter of t! 
ammunition supply in Korea of such interest or concern that you 

can remember that it was talked about by you and with the Secretar) 
of the Army and Secretary of the Defense? Was it a matter 
concern that would lead reasonable people to say that there was a1 
ammunition shortage in Korea and we ought to look into it, we ought 
to see what was being done? 

Do you remember anything like that? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. I do know that the Secretary and I, 
and the Under Secretary, did talk together about this, and I do recall 
that particularly at various budget hearings I personally stressed the 
point that the question of ammunition supply was a matter that could 
not be treated like you would treat other supply matters. 

Senator Cooper. Do you remember that it produced the interest o1 
concern that is now being produced here, months after the situation 
occurred? If I were in a situation where I had something to do 
with it, I knew there was trouble, we would all naturally talk about 
it, consult about it. 

I gather from this testimony that there really was not much of a 
matter of consultation or conference in the Department. 

General Coruins. I think that there were repeated conferences 01 
the subject, Senator. As I said, we pointed up the necessity of getting 
S priority on the machine tools and other essentials that went into 
these 4 or 5 rounds that we were very much concerned about. 

Senator Cooper. You testified before that if all the money that was 
now appropriated and available were put into production, that it 
would not produce sufficient ammunition to meet the needs, I think 
that is a statement that you made. Do you remember making that 
statement ? 

General Cottrns. I do not remember, sir. Enough money has been 
appropriated clearly to take care of any requirements in Korea. The 
question on the money is a question of timing, when the money was 
made available, Senator. That is the point. The fact is that it does 
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take 18 months or more to get new production going. To fully meet 
the reserve stockages, wor ldwide, we still will require appropr iations, 
and I think increased appropriations, for this particular thing in the 
1954 budget. 

I do not think that you can ever, Senator, I do not think that it 
would ever be wise to appropriate so much money that you would 
have all the reserve stocks that the military people might ask for 
under any conditions, because if you did that then you would have 
to shut down your production lines and then if war came you would 
again be back into the business of taking 18 months or more to get 
started again. Itis always going to bea matter of judgment. Itw vill 
never be something that you can figure out mathematically. There 
will always be a matter of judgment as to how big your stockpile 
should be, how big your production line should be, and within the 
production lines what percentage of those potential production lines 
ought to be actually going at a minimum sustaining rate. 

That is a very complex proposition. I do not think there is ever 
going to be a time when you will have enough stockages on hand to 
meet, some potential day of conflict which may not develop. 

Senator Coorrr. I realize it is a matter of judgment. That is the 
reason Iam asking. I will state the question that I asked you before. 
It ison page 137 of the hearings: 

You have stated several times during the hearings that Congress has furnished 
all the money that you have asked. Let me ask you this: Is the amount of 
money that you received, and which will be finally used, if it is brought into use, 
sufficient to produce the amount of ammunition for adequate supply of ammuni- 
tion for the Armed Forces? 

Your answer was “No, sir.” We have been in this inquiry not only 
for the purpose of finding out what the situation was in Korea, and 
is now, but, I think, to determine what ought to be done in order to 
assure an adequate supply for our security today. Money is one of 
the items. 

My question again is: Taking all the money which has been appro- 
priated, which is available to you, is it enough, is the level enough, to 
produce such a supply? Are you asking for enough ? Are you 
getting enough for the future? 

General Couns. For the worldwide situation my answer would 
still have to be “No,” but I must hasten to add that in my opinion ap- 
propriate steps are being taken by the Secretary of Defense, a number 
of steps are being taken which I will be very happy to outline in 
executive session. 

I can say this in open hearing because it has already been said. We 
are now permitted to budget for the continuation of the war in the 
fiscal year that isinvolved. Weare permitted to budget at the author- 
ized rates of expenditure, rather than on a merely replacement basis. 
Those two things alone have materially improved our situation, and 
will continue to improve our situation, and I think they are very 
constructive steps. 

Senator Coorrr. Then it is your view that requests will be made for 
that amount of money, which in your judgment will provide enough 
ammunition and lead toward the building up of our stockpile? 

General Couns. I hope so, Senator. Of course this matter of the 
future budget we normally do not discuss and are not permitted to 
diseuss until after a decision has been made and the matter has been 
submitted to the Congress. 
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But again let me say that the steps now being taken, in my opinion, 
are sound steps, and will lead to a proper rebuild of the reserve posi 
tion of the Armed Forces with respect to ammunition. 

Senator Coorer. One other question. You stated that you thought 
you and General Van Fleet were in accord on the question of the 
troops at the front. You read a statement that he had made. In the 
statement that he had made you read the last sentence. He said, after 
what you said— 


There has always been adequate supply of ammunition, including grenades, 
mortars, in the hands of the troops along the battlefront. 


Then he went on to say: 


We keep that supply filled up regardless of how much there is in the rear, so 
that the man is always protected; and we authorized the lower we to shoot 
whatever it takes to save lives: but this critical level that we are talking about 
does exist in the Far East, and because the full supply is not there, it means the 
men at the front don’t get an allowance to initiate other actions, merely a pro- 
tective action to save themselves. They have to be in trouble in order to shoot. 

These two charts show the condition. 

We have this much in the 81-millimeter mortars in the Far Hast, when there 
should be this much, so we have stringent controls put on that ammunition which 
the frontlines may shoot. 

So, I say that is a critical shortage that exists today, and there is not an 
adequate amount to take care of a situation that might develop. 


General Cottins. That is General Van Fleet’s testimony ? 

Senator Coorrr. Yes, at page 140. It does not entirely jibe with 
your statement. Would you say that this shortage of supplies in the 
rear, that it did in any way limit the e: apacity of General Van Fleet 

r the troops to properly carry on their mission, whatever it was? 


"Ge neral Cotuins. Not in my judgment, Senator. T think, as I 
said in my other testimony, that General Van Fleet in his judgment 
felt that he needed more ammunition. In my judgment he had suf- 
ficient ammunition for the mission that was assigned to the Army 
under the current conditions at the time. 

The Cuatrman. And he knew the mission as well as you? 

General Coturns. Oh yes, he knew the mission as well as I. 

Senator Coorpr. In your discussions about mission—— 

General Coins. I wonder if I could read in at this point one 
extract from General Van Fleet’s testimony ? 

Senator Cooper. Yes; T have to leave, and I hope you will read it in. 

General Contiins. Right. 

Senator Coorer. Do you believe that the situation with respect to 
ammunition in Korea, or any other, ever had any bearing upon the 
decision as to what the mission would be in Korea ? 

General Coniins. IT have thought about that a good many times, 
Senator, since I appeared before this committee. In going back over 
it, in talking with Secretary od I do not recall at any conference 
having to do with the mission, or the objectives or the instructions 
which were sent out, that the cranatii of ammunition had any effect 
on the decisions. 

Senator Coorrr. I thank you and T beg leave to be excused because I 
have an appointment. 

The Cuatrman. Will you read that excerpt now, General Collins? 

General Cotirns. This was in reply to a que ry from Senator Salton 
stall, who said “Have you finished your st: itement, 

General Van Fleet replied: “No, sir.” 
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This is on page 37 of the hearings of March 5, 6, and 10: 


No, sir; there is one other apparent discrepancy that the press talks about 
in a statement I made to the House committees about shortages. I said we were 
in good condition. That was a generai statement applying to the present con- 
dition in Korea for the type of war currently employed, which is a sitdown; and 
yesterday I was talking more about shortages that had existed, and the require- 
ments to take a different course of action in Korea than a sitdown. It is this view- 
point that I had in mind each time I testified. 

Of course, I also inserted in the record a statement from the Com 
mandant of the Marine Corps that in his judgment they had been 
furnished sufficient ammunition for the mission that was assigned. 

The Cuairman. Do you have any further questions, Senator Cooper ¢ 

Senator Coorrr. No, Madam Chairman. 

The CrarMan,. Senator Hendrickson ¢ 

Senator Henpricxson. | have 1 or 2 questions, General. Most 
of my questions I would like to reserve for executive session. 

In previous testimony before this committee, as I recall it, you were 
reluctantly testifying that your recommendation of funds for am- 
munition was higher than the amount fin: ally asked for of the Congress. 

Do you know at what point your recommendation was lowered ¢ 

General Couns. Yes, sir. I would prefer to testify with respect 
to that in executive session. May I say this, however, in the public 
session: Looking at the condition at the time in 1950, the various 
supplementals and the assumptions with respect to the termination 
of the Korean war the following June, most of this discussion was prior 
to the time the Chinese Communists came into the conflict. 

I personally believe that the assumption at that time was a reason 
able one. I do not know whether everybody, whether the Chiefs would 
agree with that. But I think that at that stage of the game it was 
a reasonable one. 

The cuts that were made in the recommendations that the Depart- 
ment of the Army made to higher authority were largely made later 
on, not in 1950, but later on. 

Senator Henprickson. General, you stated before the full com- 
mittee—— 

General Cotiins. However, if I may continue. 

Senator Henprickson. Yes, indeed. 

General Cottins. However, I think one of our witnesses, General 
Decker or General Palmer or General Ford, did testify that in 1949, 
I think it was, the Chief of Ordnance had recommended to the Depart- 
ment of the Army—he is part of the Department of the Army, but I 
mean his original recommendation for money for rehabilitation of the 
existing stoc kages and for balancing those existing stockages had been 
a little over a billion dollars. 

What we were permitted finally to ask for was $30 million. I was 
not Chief of Staff at the time, but my recollection is that we were 
given a ceiling budget that could not be exceeded. 

Had we asked for a billion dollars of ammunition we just would 
not have had proper balance between the other things that would 
have to be bought and paid for in the current running of the Army 
at that time. 

That did have an effect in my opinion on the status of the ‘stockages 
that were in existence at the time the war in Korea began and also on 
the business of not having production lines in being. 
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Senator Henprickson. General, in your previous testimony this 
morning, you testified with respect to some pertinent implementing 
regulations. 

General Cotiins. Directions. 

Senator Henprickson. You had it as regulations # 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henpricxson. I notice that General Order 23, functions of 
Under Secretary and Assistant Secretaries of the Army, March 2, 1953, 
was adopted, I assume, on March 2, 1953, is that right ? 

General Cottins. They were made effective that date. 

Senator Henprickson. Was there any particular reason for making 
this general order effective at that time ? 

General Coriins. Yes, sir, because there was a rearrangement of 
the missions assigned to the Under Secretary and the Assistant Secre 
tary under the Reorganization Act, which charges the Secretary with 
certain duties with respect to procurement. 

It states that those duties may be delegated either to an Under Sec- 
retary or to an Assistant Secretary. During the regimes of the two 
preceding secretaries, the Under Secretary had handled this matter of 
procurement. 

Mr. Stevens decided that he would prefer to have the Under Secre- 
tary act as his alter ego, you might say, on his broad responsibilities, 
and he would divide the other responsibilities between the two Assist- 
ant Secretaries, one, general supervision over all personnel matters 
and allied matters, and the other one materiel, the Assistant Secretary 
for Materiel, all matters having to do with materiel and supplies. 

That was the reason why this order was published at that time. 


The substance of it I really do not believe represents any basic change 
in the functions with respect to procurement; it merely gave it to a 
different man, therefore a new order had to be put into effect. 

Senator Henprickson. When you appeared before the full com- 
mittee on March 10, you stated, and I will quote: 


Our recommendations were based on what was the national policy as to what 
was anticipated, and the guide lines under which we operated is the assumption 
that the war would end on 30 June 1951. 

During my absence, was any previous testimony given on this? 

The Cuamman. General Collins said he would like to go into the 
matter of guide lines in executive session. 

Senator Henprickson. Then I will reserve the rest of my ques- 
tions for executive session. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Byrd, do you have any other questions 
at this time? 

Senator Brrp. No, Madam Chairman. 

The CHatrman. General Collins, it is now 12:30. We can go 
into executive session immediately and try to get through or excuse 
you and you can come back when you are feeling better for the execu- 
tive session. 

We will leave it entirely up to you. 

General Cotiins. If the committee prefers to do it this afternoon, 
I would prefer to come back this afternoon while it is still fresh in 
our minds. 

The CuatrmMan. That would be better than to do it at this time. 

General Cottins. I believe so; yes. 
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The CuatrmMan. I have here a letter with some questions that have 
been asked and answers that will be inserted in the record at this point : 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary, W. J. McNeil, in answer to 
a letter of mine on April 17, in which we requested information as 
to the basis for the assumptions and so forth. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES SPNATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1953. 
W. J. McNEmL, 
issistant Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C, 

Deak Str: During the hearings before my committee on Wednesday, April 15, 
1953, reference was made to a directive of General Marshall which stated that 
budgeting would be on the assumption that hostilities would continue no longer 
than June 30, 1951. 

The committee would appreciate any information that might be provided as 
a basis for this assumption at that time. 

Also during the hearing, the subject was again raised as to the utilization of 
military assistance funds to the extent of $1,181,000,000. 

It would be appreciated if the committee could be provided with information 
that would indicate when this request was made to the Department of State, 
when the allocation was made to the Department of Defense and any suballocation 
to the Department of the Army, together with any instructions that might have 
accompanied such allocations. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET OHASE SMITH, U. S. S., 
Chairman, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 18, 19538. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Chairman, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, 
United States Senate. 

Deak MapAM CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your letter of April 17, 1953, 
requesting information as to the basis for the assumption, contained in a direc- 
tive of the Secretary of Defense dated September 27, 1950, that hostilities 
would continue no longer than June 30, 1951, and also requesting certain addi- 
tional information with respect to the utilization of military assistance funds to 
the extent of $1,181,000,000. 

4 memorandum, or directive, dated September 27, 1950, transmitted by Gen. 
George C. Marshall, who 6 days previously had assumed his duties as Secretary 
of Defense, addressed to the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force did include the assumption “that combat 
operations will be concluded by June 30, 1951,” based upon and in strict con- 
formance with the then current recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which stated in writing the assumption “that hostilities in Korea would terminate 
in fiscal vear 1951.” 

Following are answers to the questions contained in your letter concerning 
the utilization of military assistance funds for the purpose of accelerating, 
at an early date, the broadening of the Army’s procurement base and to achieve 
earlier deliveries of Army-type equipment and supplies. 

Question. Indicate when this request was made to the Department of State. 

Answer. The formal request of the Department of Defense was made in a 
letter to the Secretary of State, dated September 20, 1950, signed by Stephen 
Early, Acting Secretary of Defense. This letter was prefaced by and referred 
to oral discussions of this request on September 19, 1950, between Mr. John 
Ohly, Deputy Director, Mutual Defense Assistance, Department of State; Mr. 
Karl Bendetsen, Assistant Secretary of the Army, and myself. 

Question. Indicate when the allocation was made to the Department of De- 
fense. 

Answer. The allocation to the Department of Defense for the use of these 
funds by the Army was approved in a letter to the Secretary of Defense signed 
by Mr. James E. Webb, Acting Secretary of State, on September 23, 1950. 

Question. Indicate when any suballocation was made to the Department of 
the Army, together with any instructions which might have accompanied such 
allocations. 
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Answer. Inasmuch as the MDAP funds were allocated from 8 titles, 3 allo- 
cations were made to the Department of the Army on September 25, 1950, 
totaling $1,176,000,000. (The full program request of $1,181,000,000 was approved 
by the Department of State. When allocation letters were being prepared, 
however, it was found that the amount available under the existing apportion 
ments of the Bureau of the Budget was in an amount $5 million less than the 
full request. A request for reapportionment would have involved several days’ 
delay. Therefore, release at this time was made in the amount of $1,176,000,000 
The allocation letters included, in the nature of instructions, the following 
paragraph: “This allocation provides funds for implementing the Army pro 
curement program outlined in the letter addressed to the Secretary of State 
by the Acting Secretary of Defense under date of September 20, 1950.” 

In addition, there was transmitted to the Secretary of the Army by the 
Secretary of Defense, on September 28, 1950, a memorandum which could 
be considered as instructions, and which stated that: “To the extent that 
the items in the urgent program requirements of the Army are not commo) 
with the military equipment to be programed in the refined fiscal year 1951 
MDA programs, as approved by the Department of Defense, the Department 
of the Army will make the necessary adjustments by transferring the obligations 
to Department of the Army appropriations to be obtained in the near futuré 
thereby freeing MDAP funds for the procurement of approved MDA progran 
items.” This memorandum also referred to the fact that “letters of allocatior 
have been transmitted separately.” 

Sincerely, 
W. J. McNEIL, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


The Cuatrman. If there is not anything further for the open hear- 
ing, we will recess until 2:15 and come back into executive session, at 
which time we will try to clear up some of the matters which we 
have deferred for the present. 

(Whereupon, at 12:38 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2:15 p. m.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 20, 1953 


Unrrep States Senate, 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D.C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee resumed in executive session at 2:25 p. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Smith, Hendrickson and Byrd. 

Also present: Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, United States 
Army; Lt. Gen. T. B. Larkin, United States Army (retired); Lt. 
Gen. George Decker, comptroller of the Army; Maj. Gen. John K. 
Christmas, Chief, Procurement Division, G-4; Maj. Gen. Miles Reber, 
Chief, Legislative Liaison, Department of the Army; Col. Robert 
Seedlock, aide to Chief of Staff: Col. E. D. Comm, Office of G4, 
Department of the Army; Mr. B. A. Monaghan, Department of Army 
counselor ; 

Mr. Fred B. Rhodes, chief counsel, and Messrs. T. Edward Bras- 
well, Jr. and Dan F. McGillicuddy, Jr. of the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee staff ; 

Mr. George A. Monick, official shorthand reporter. 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. We are in 
executive session now. It would be well if the room would be cleared 
by everybody except the committee, the committee staff—Mr. Rhodes, 
and whomever he selects on the staff, and General Collins and whom- 
ever he selects to stay with him. 

General Coxiurns. I would like to have all of the gentlemen stay, 
if that is not too many. 

The Cuamman. That is up to you entirely. 

General Co.uins. I would like that because it may be that some 
questions would come up and we would have to run it down to put 
in the record, and these gentlemen would be the ones to run it down 
without delay. 

The Carman. We may wind up having you in executive session 
alone, if you would not mind. 

Would you identify the people who are in the room, for the sake 
of the record ? 

General Cotiins. Lt. Gen. T. B. Larkin, United States Army (re- 
tired) ; Lt. Gen. George Decker, comptroller of the Army; Maj. Gen. 
John K. Christmas, Chief, Procurement Division, G-4+; Maj. Gen. 
Miles Reber, Chief, Legislative Liaison, Department of the Army; 
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Col. Robert Seedlock, aide to Chief of Staff; Col. E. D. Comm, Offic: 
of G-4, Department of the Army, Mr. B. A. Monaghan, Departmen: 
of Army counselor. 

The Cuamman. Also Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Braswell and Mr. MeGilli 
cuddy. 

These are the matters that were left over. 

General Couns. I have two points to refer back to before we get 
into the questioning, if I may. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed. 

General Cottins. First of all I did check, and the Fifth Field Arti! 
lery Group is the organization that I thought it was. The reason I did 
not recognize it by its number was that its commander when I was last 


over there was a man by the name of Colonel Mayo, and he has since 


come home and someone else has taken his place. I want to confirm 
the fact that this is essentially a training group which was placed in 


the line by General Van F leet under his. excellent system of training 


the ROKS, at least over a year ago, and it supports the Second ROK 
Corps, and through that field artiller y group rotates the battalions 
of ROK field ¢ artillery men who are undergoing training. 

They receive certain of their training back in the rear, and they fir 
a certain amount of ammunition for training purposes in the rear. 
Then when they reach a certain stage in their progress, ey are sent 
up and passed to the control of this Fifth Field Artiller vy Group which 
is commanded by an American, but which is staffed by both Americans 
and Koreans. They continue their training actually in contact with 
the enemy. It is a very excellent idea. T hold no brief whatever. 
Senator Byrd, for that order as it was issued, but I assure you that that 
is not typical of the other units, and the firing for inspectors and 
others, to demonstrate the progress being made by the ROKS in this 
field artillery thing, is one of the things we were a little doubtful 
about, whether or not they could develop ‘the technical skills necessary, 
for example, to run a fire direction center. 

That is a control center, a pretty complicated thing by which you 
can concentrate the fire of a number of battalions. I personally think 
that this particular institution was one of the finest things that 
General Van Fleet did, and this definitely is the group. 

I personally inspected it at least once on my trips over there. 

Senator Byrp. This particular order supersedes one of six. I be 
lieve, General Van Fleet had left when this order was issued. 

General Coti1ns. The reason probably is that this is a new com 
mander also. I know Colonel Mayo has come home. 

Senator Byrn. It says at the bottom “This supersedes the order of 
February 6,” and this was dated the 22d, as I recall it, and General 
Van Fleet left on the 11th. 

General Cotuins. The chances are that it was put out by the new 
commander. 

The Cuarrman. General Collins, would you see any reason why this 
should not be put back in the public hear ings? 

General Couuins. No. Ithink it should. 

Senator Byrp. Before you leave that point: General, are you going 
to indicate to Colonel Wheaton that he ought to change this That 
seems to indicate that any important visitors could have these shells 
fired and so forth any time they want them. 

General Cotirns. That should not be the case. 
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Senator Byrp. If you will read that you will see that that is what it 
says. 

General Cotuins. Except visiting officers who are inspecting. 

Senator Byrp. I should think the commanding general should give 
that order. 

General Cotiins. He should. 

Senator Byrp. That seems to be a general order. 

General Coins. This is limited to the Fifth Field Artillery Group. 

Senator Byrp. I know it is, but it is a general order with respect to 
any of these VIP’s—very important persons. What is the definition / 

General CoLiins. VIP’s is one of the colloquialisms for a “very 
important person.” At the top it says “Firing missions for visitors. 
Mind you, I disagree with the order and hold no brief for it as such. 

Senator Byrp. Ww ill you take action ? 

General CoLtiN Yes, sir, I will take action now that I know 
about it. I saiueet ‘that as soon as this came to the attention of the 
Army commander—because this operates under the Eighth Army— 
that he took action under it. In order to be sure of it, I will so 
advise General Taylor and see that he issues proper corrections. I 
am sure that the reason why this chap went through this rigmarole 
was in order to save time for the people who come up. In order to 
get around the front, you fly in small airplanes. This particular 
pl we is way up on the north central part of the front, in the moun- 
tains, and people who go in there, they are not there very long. 

I assume that is why the commander got out this order. I will 
see that it is brought to General Taylor’s “attention and is corrected, 
if it has not already been done. 

Reverting back to the question of the reports and the information 
furnished to the Secretary, I have checked that again during the lunch 
hour also, and a report of critical problems—that is, a specific set 
of instructions calling for the report of any problems that were 
critical, not just ammunition but any problems—was sent to the staff 
on the 16th of February 1951 and these reports were then initiated. 
Ammunition did not appear on any of these reports until October of 
1951. Beginning on the 20th of September 1951 a copy of this report 
went direct to the Secretary of the Army. I think once again probably 
the Secretary had that handled by one of his assistants, actually. 

Some of them he probably saw, some of them depending on whether 
he was here, he may not have seen them. 

The Crarrman. When you refer to the Secretary of the Army, are 
you referring to the Secretary or Acting Secretary ? 

General Cotzins. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. It might be one or the other, whichever is in the 
office ¢ 

General Cotirns. Yes. So far as we have been able to discover, no 
reports indicating critical shortages of ammunition, reached the De- 
partment from the Far East Command until the fall of 1951. I think 
General Ford’s report probably is the first one. On this list of critical 
problems the 81-millimeter mortar appeared on the 5th of October, 
the 4.2-inch mortar on the 16th of October, and the 60-millimeter 
mortar on the 16th of October, one of the types of high-explosive 105 
shells appeared on the 8th of November, and the 155 howitzer, high- 
explosive shell, on the 12th of December. 
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Copies of those reports did go to the Secretary after the 20th of 
September, and the Department counsel tells me that both Mr. Pace 
and Mr. Lovett did testify that they were advised in the fall of 1951 
of the fact that we were having discussions and were getting critical 
on these 4 or 5 rounds. 

Senator Byrp. My recollection may not be correct, but I would 
like the staff to check on that, because I certainly understood Secretary 
Lovett to say that he did not know of it, that he had not received 
the reports, and that he heard it by rumor. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. Ruopes. His first knowledge, he said, came in the fall of 1951, 
and he mentioned that it came first as a result of hearing rumors 
that they were short items. 

General Cortins. The first reports we had of a critical nature from 
the Far East were also in the fall of 1951. But prior to that time we 
had asked, or about that time—that would have to be checked from 
the records—we asked for the S category in getting machine tools and 
other things that are required for the production of these rounds, 
and still prior to that the Acting Secretary, Mr. Alexander, had in- 
formation with respect to the assumptions with regard to the termi- 
nation of the conflict in Korea. That applied not only to its effect 
on ammunition, but all requirements. 

The Cuarmmman. As | understand it, Secretary Lovett said “Rumors 
and budgetary.” 

Senator Byrp. Also he said that he had not received this informa- 
tion from the Chiefs of Staff. I may be wrong about that. 

General Coriins. He normally would not get this type of informa- 
tion from the Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Byrn. I understand that you said now that you did send 
it to him. 

General Cotirxs. The Secretary of the Army, not the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Senator Byrrp. Didn’t Secretary Pace testify along the same lines, 
that he was not notified ? 

The Cuarrman. I think so. 

Senator Byrp. The staff can check that. 

General Cotutns. Would you wish me to turn now to the question 
of the participation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the formulation 

The Caiman. If you please. 

General Cori1Ns. First it is important to understand the procedure 
established by the Secretary of Defense for the budget process. This 
is best outlined in a memorandum signed by the Secretary of Defense 
on the 23d of January 1950, subject: Budget Procedure For Fiscal 
Year 1952. 

Significant quotations are as follows. Of course this was prior to 
the time that the Korean show began. 

The Secretary of Defense will forward a letter to the Military Departments 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff providing them with the basic assumptions to be 
utilized in formulating the tentative planning budget. This letter will be based 
upon the President’s state of the Union message, budget message, and such 
information as may be secured from the National Security Council concerning 
their estimate of the international situation. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, after receipt of these assumptions, will provide 
the military departments with the strategic guidance needed, including the size 


composition and deployment of major forces, to formulate their annual operat 
ng plans and estimates 
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The same paper spells out in detail the responsibilities of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in this regard in the following words, and I quote, and 
this is a partial quote, but it is the applicable part— 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are responsible for the preparation of joint military 
and strategic plans, the allocation and composition of forces required to implement 
strategic concepts under joint military and logistic plans, and responsibilities 
incident thereto. In addition, they are responsible for the review of major 
materiel and personnel requirements of the military forces to assure their 
accordance with strategic and logistic plans. 


The next step in the formulation of the budget is thus described: 

Each of the three military departments— 
that is, Army, Navy, and Air— 
will develop basic operating plans which will indicate the material readiness 
and the size, composition, and deployment of major forces and the mobilization 
base on the basis of the assumptions and limitations contained in the letter 
from the Secretary of Defense and in accordance with the guidance provided by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

That is the guidance that it refers to above, with respect to what 
major forces ought to be raised, where they ought to be deployed 
andsoon. This is again a partial quote: 

Each will also develop such detailed statements of assumptions as may be 
necessary to secure the basic information needed for the preparation of the 
fiscal year 1952 budget. 

Thus it is clear that the Joint Chiefs of Staff participate in the 
purely military aspects of the annual budgets while elsewhere in the 
Department of Defense there are established the fiscal assumptions 
pertaining to the budget. 

On the 15th of July 1950—this is just after the Korean fighting 
began—the Assistant Secretary of Defense, in a memorandum to the 
three service Secretaries, stated that with respect to the supplemental 
estimates for fiscal year 1951 to support Korean operations— 
supplementary estimates for material should cover the replacement of items 
issued for the Korean operation, including establishment of necessary pipelines, 
such replacement to be limited to critical materials. 

On the 27th of September 1950 the Secretary of Defense issued the 
following guidance for the third supplemental budget for fiscal 1951 
(which eventually developed into a second supplemental budget) and 
the budget request for fiscal year 1952. 

In the statement of general assumptions the following language 
appears : 

In the preparation of budget estimates for the third supplemental request for 
fiscal year 1951 and for fiscal year 1952, it will be assumed that: 

1. Combat operations in Korea will be concluded by June 30, 1951. 

And another partial quote now, this is included however in the same 
set of instructions: 
to reduce inflationary pressures, it is essential to avoid peaking industry in fiscal 
year 1951 and fiscal year 1952, thereafter discontinuing or greatly reducing 
actual production, 

In other words, the idea was that you did not want to peak produc- 
tion too fast because then you would have to cut it off and that would 
be bad, as I explained this morning. 

The Cuatrman. What is the date of the first one you quoted ? 
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General Cotiins. The last two quotations are dated September 27, 
1950. 

The Cuarmman. They came from whom? 

General Coutirns. They came from the Secretary of Defense, issued 
for guidance for the third supplemental, and for the regular budget of 
fiscal 1952. At this time the Chinese Communists had not entered the 
war and the assumption that the war would be terminated by the 30th 
of June 1951 certainly appeared reasonable. 

I would say that nobody challenged that, so far as I know, any- 
where, in the Department of Defense or anywhere in the whole budg- 
etary procedure. 

The third supplemental for fiscal 1951, and the basic 1952 budgets, 
were developed based on guidance furnished by the Secretary of De- 
fense. Apparently because the totals were so great, both of these 
budgets—now to all intents and purposes combined—were inten- 
sively reviewed by the Secretaries of the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
assisted by staff members of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Bureau of the Budget, with a view to alleviating the impact of 
the programs on the economy of the country and at the same time to 
insure adequate and orderly preparation for defense. 

It was hoped that a great production potential could be established 
and at the same time minimum war-reserve stocks could be procured. 

Senator Byrp. Madam Chairman, could I ask a question there ? 

The Carman. Yes. 

Senator Brrp. I want to go back to the assumption that the war 
would end at the end of the next fiscal year. I understood General 
Decker to say—and if I am incorrect, he can correct me—that the 
same assumption was sent out after the Chinese Communists got into 
the war. 

General Coturys. That is right. I will cover that a little later. 

Senator Byrp. I agree with you that it was justified before that, 
but it was not justified after that. 

General Cotiins. I will review the entire picture up until the pres- 
ent time. 

Senator Byrp. Very well. 

General Cotiins. Similarly the fiscal 1952 basic budget was re- 
viewed on the basis of greater dependence on production potential, 
rather than the accumulation of large stocks of war reserves. Of 

course this review that was made of the third supplemental, and the 
review of the initial figures on the 1952 budget, took time, needless to 
say, took considerable time, and it is appropriate that such reviews 
are made, and in no sense do I wish to give the impression that I am 
critical of that. 

[ am simply trying to present to you a factual picture, that it did 
take time to do these things. Meantime the actual requests were 
held up temporarily. 

The Cuarrman. You are of the feeling that the time that it took 
is one of the things that delayed speeding up production of the items? 

General Cotirns. It was a factor. How much of a factor, Senator, 
frankly I am not prepared to assess, but it was a factor, particularly 
in the 1952 budget 


The Carman. That is what you mean when you refer to the 
timing of the money ? 
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General Cotirs. That is right. To go back, though, to the fact 
that I said that the timing of the money was particularly important, 
it was the timing in the 1951 supplementals and the 1952 regular 
hndget which is involved here, yes. Looking back at it from hind- 
sight, I would say we should have asked for more money than we did. 
It is relatively easy to do it now, to look back. I do not think, at the 
time, that anybody anticipated that the war would last as long as it 
has lasted, or that it sea call for the tremendous expenditures of 
ammunition that it did develop as the conflict progressed. 

During the final stages of review the fiscal 1952 budget, which was 
based on the directed assumption that hostilities in Korea would end 
by June 30, 1951, the Joint Chiefs of Staff made the following recom- 
mendation on the 6th of April 1951, and I quote: 

The present situation in Korea indicates a reconsideration of the planning 
assumption that hostilities will end there by the 30th of June 1951. That date 
is now so close that it is unrealistic as a basis for planning and programing for 
the early part of fiseal 1952. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend acceptance, for the time being, of a 
planning assumption that hostilities in Korea will end by the 31st of December 
1951. 

In other words, the Chiefs asked to be permitted to go ahead and 
plan for an additional 6 months at least. Also concurrently, on 
April 11, 1951, the Acting Secretary of the Army recommended that 
the assumptions regarding the time of consumption of combat-usage 
rates be extended to the end of the fiscal year 1952. 

In other words, his specific recommendation at that time was that 
we be permitted, in the whole fiscal 1952 budget, to budget for ammu- 
nition at the consumption rates, which were much higher than the war- 
time World War II experience rates were. 

That recommendation was made on April 11, 1951, and was made 
to the Secretary of Defense, which certainly clearly indicates to me 
that the Secretary of Defense’s Office was advised by the Assistant 
Secretary, who happened to be the Acting Secretary at the time, 
that we were concerned about this ammunition business. 

However, on the 23d of April 1951 the Secretary of Defense advised 
the Executive Secretary of the National Security Council that he 
coneurred in the JCS recommendations for planning and program- 
ing purposes, subject to the condition that the fiscal year 1952 
budget assumption that the Korean war would end June 30, 1951, 
would remain unchanged. That needs a little explanation, Madam 
Chairman, because what was approved was that the Chiefs could go 
ahead and plan that the war would extend at least until December, 
that is. plan with respect to personnel and plan with respect to draft 
calls, plan with respect to shipping equipment out there, but so far 
as the budget is concerned, we were not to ask for any money to do 
that, but whatever it cost us would be recouped in later budgets, either 
supplemental or otherwise. 

That is the meaning of this rather complicated statement. 

Senator Byrp. Does that assume, General, that the war would end 
in December 1951? 

General Cottins. No. The Chiefs asked that if for planning pur- 
poses they would not be permitted to go that far, which was 6 months 
ahead—you see actually there is really a 6- or 7-month lead time in the 
production of personnel, just like, we will say, there is an 18-month 
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lead time in the production of materiel—so therefore if we were to 

wait until the 31st of June before we put in our draft calls, it would 

be too late to get men out there. 

Senator Byrp. Why did you think it would end 6 months later? 

General Cotims. We didn’t predict what date, but at least that 
gave us the leeway, Senator, to go ahead and plan ahead, and we ex- 
pected that if the thing would be reviewed again, as we will show 
you here—— 

Senator Byrp. You were carrying out the theory of the first order, 
namely, that the war would end on a certain date? You justified it 
in the first instance because the Chinese Communists were not in it, 
then after the Chinese Communists got in it, you still had a date for 
the termination of the war. 

General Cotiins. That was fixed, and it was fixed as of the 30th of 
June. The Chiefs asked for an extension of that for at least 6 months, 
and as we learned bry experience that the war was not ending and that 
the supplementals were frequently slow, we made other recommenda 
tions which I will give you in a moment. 

Turning now to the development of the fiscal year 1953 budget, 
on the 12th of-September 1951, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), addressed a memorandum to the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force: 

On August 31, 1951, the Secretary of Defense issued the following instructions: 

“The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) with the cooperation and 
assistance of the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, will begin at once 
to develop budget planning assumption and guidelines to be followed by the 
military departments in the preparation of their estimates.” 

The attached preliminary draft of a set of tentative assumptions may provide 
a starting point and serve as an initial working paper for the task assigned us 
by the Secretary of Defense. I would appreciate your reviewing this in prepara- 
tion for our early consideration of steps necessary to implement the Secretary’s 
directive. 

The guidelines included the following paragraph : 

For purposes of this budget estimate, it will be assumed that combat operations 
will cease in Korea sufficiently in advance of fiscal year 1953 to permit redeploy- 
ment of forces prior to the beginning of that fiscal year. 

On October 2, 1951, the Secretary of Defense transmitted a memo- 
randum to the service Secretaries and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, among others, in which he stated: 


Budget assumptions and guidelines for fiscal 1953 have been developed by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) with the cooperation and assist- 
ance of the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. These guidelines, copies 
of which are attached hereto, are approved and are to be followed by the military 
departments in the preparation of their estimates. Assumptions and policy 
guidance for the development of estimates for military manpower programs will 


be covered in a separate memorandum. 

Guidelines for formulation of fiscal year 1953 budget estimates, and 
this is a partial quote: 

3. Combat consumption will not be budgeted for in fiseal 1953. If combat 


operations are experienced at that time, appropriate means of financing will be 
provided subsequently. 


On the 16th of January 1952, the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the 
Secretary of Defense : 


The progress of the current armistice negotiations does not warrant the making 
of a firm forecast as to the date of the end of hostilities in Korea. 
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And this is a partial quote again: 

Accordingly, in order to allow adequate leadtime for production, programing 
and personnel requirements, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend the assumption 
that, for planning purposes, hostilities in Korea will continue through any fiscal 
year then being aN subject to review at the beginning of each quarter 
of each fiscal yea 

On the 4th of June 1952, the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secre- 
tary of Defense of their increasing concern over difficulties incurred by 
reason of the faulty budget assumptions and added : 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are of the opinion that, since budget guidance per- 
mits the replacement of combat consumption up to June 30, 1952, any failure to 
recognize the possibility that Korean operations may extend beyond that date 
can only result in a further depletion in the limited reserve stocks available and 
deferring the date by which the active forces can be equipped with combat-worthy 
material. 

The Cuarrman. That is the Joint Chiefs to the Secretary of 
Defense ? 

General Cotutins Yes. Then this quote goes on, a partial quote—I 
have only extracted the parts which we felt were applicable, and I 
quote again: 

In view of the time limitations, the initial benefits which could have been 
ebtained through orderly programming and funding of Korea operations beyond 
June 30, 1952, cannot now be realized. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, therefore, 
recommend that you approve the computation on adjustment of the fiscal year 
1954 budget estimates based on the assumption that for budget planning pur- 
poses United States military operations in Korea will continue through the 
30th of June 1953. 

The fiscal year 1954 budget was also predicated on the assumption 
that the war in Korea would terminate not later than June 30, 195% 
However, on March 18, 1953, the Joint Chiefs of Staff wrote the 
Secretary of Defense that the Chiefs had previously recommended 
that the budgets contemplate combat in Korea for the entire year of 
any fiscal year under consideration and that the services be permitted 
to budget for combat operations there. 

The Joint Chiefs reiterated this recommendation. I am happy to 
report that the fiscal 1954 budget guide lines have now been modified 
accordingly, with particular reference to ammunition. 

The CuatrmMan. General, what I would like to know, and I think 
what the committee would like to know, is who made the decision 
as to the assumption that the war would end June 30, 1951, as far as 
procurement purposes were concerned ¢ 

General Coutiins. I cannot say whether that was made by the 
Secretary of Defense or by the National Security Council, but I 
imagine it was approved by the National Security Council. 

The Cuamman. Beyond that time, if I followed you correctly, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff made the recommendations concerning budget 

requirements every 6 months. They made them to the Secret ary of 
Defense ¢ 

General Cotiins. Each time the Joint Chiefs of Staff were fur- 
nished with certain basic assumptions. In each case, as I have indi- 
cated here, it was presented to the Joint Chiefs that the budget figures 
would be based on the termination of the war at a certain date. After 
we found that actually there were delays in getting the budgets proc- 
essed, and the war was still going on, then the Chiefs began to ask 
for at least an extension, a prolongation or an extension into the 
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future, of the assumptions for planning purposes so that we ¢ould 
go ahead and plan and could actually continue to ship. 

We needed an authorization to go ahead and do things even before 
money was appropriated. 

The Crarrman. That would naturally come from the National 
Security Council ordinarily ? 

General Cotiins. Ordinarily I believe all of those things ultimately 
have to be approved by the National Security Council. P 

The Cuarrman. That means it would be after consultation between 
civilian and military? 

General Cotiins. That is right. 

The Carman, What I am trying to find out is whether this is a 
military decision and assumption. 

General Cortins. It is not a military assumption and decision. It 
is one that represented, as I understand it, an amalgamation of the 
military factors with other factors. Frankly, that will always be the 
case. In_no sense now am I speaking critically of anybody. You 
ask me what part the Chiefs played and I have tried with complete 
honesty and frankness to show the procedures that were established. 

The CHairman, It is not criticism that I am indicating when I 
ask the question. It seems to me ina matter like Korea and the United 
Nations and other national and international events that the decisions 
must necessarily come from a joint military-civilian study and 
discussion. 

General Cotirns. That is right. 

The CHatrMan. We have not been able—unless I am wrong—to 
find out just where that first assumption came from that the war would 
be over June 30, 1951. 

General Cotiins. I have pointed out here, Madam Chairman, that 
in certainly every instance it did not initiate with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and in one particular case it is spelled out that it would be 
developed by the three service Secretaries working in conjunction 
with the Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

The CuarrMan, That would be the June 30 as well as the following? 

General Cottins. That is right, the following ones. Again let me 
say that in my judgment, in the early days of this business I think it 
was a perfectly natural assumption. 

Senator Byrrp, But you continued it after the early days. 

General Cottins. It was continued. That was the trouble. 

Senator Byrrp. May I ask a question? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Let us take the specific one we had before the com- 
mittee the other day, signed by General Marshall. Were the Chiefs 
consulted about that? Did they know of the preparation of it before 
it was issued? That established the principle which continued there- 
after. It was addressed to the Chiefs and some member of the com- 
mittee raised the point that it was addressed to the Chiefs and they 
had not been consulted. 

General Coriins. At the very beginning we received these assump- 
tions. I do not recall, Senator, ever being present at a meeting when 
the decision was made, the basic assumptions, with respect to when 
the war in Korea would terminate. They were given to the Chiefs. 

Senator Byrrp. It is addressed to the Chiefs. I assume that they 
would not make an important decision of that kind, which is a matter 
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of policy, without consulting the Chiefs. The Chiefs, I imagine, 
would know more about the duration of the war than any other 
agency of the Government. 

General Cotiins. So far as I know the Chiefs were not consulted 
with respect to the forwdietion of those basic assumptions. 

Senator Byrp. After this policy was established, which you say 
was justified up to the time that the Chinese came in, then the C hiefs 
then merely asked for an extension of 6 months but did not oppose 
the policy of putting a termination date on it? 

General Cotiins. They did not oppose it. In other words, they 
did not take exception at that time, but shortly thereafter, I say, 
began to recommend that this thing be projected further into the 
future, and then finally came uwp—I would have to refer to my notes 
to the exact date when we did recommend that hereafter we would 
budget for the whole fiscal—any fiscal year, budget for the whole 
fiscal year. 

Senator Byrp. That was June 4, 1952, was it not? 

General Cotitins. We made that recommendation 16 January 1952, 
the first one. 

Senator Byrp. Is that the one that you extended 6 months? 

General Coturns. No, sir. 


On 16 January 1952 the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary of Defense 
the progress of the current armistice negotiations does not warrant the making 
of a firm forecast as to the date of the end of the hostilities in Korea. 


In other words, nobody could predict with any degree of certainty. 


Accordingly, in order to allow adequate lead time for production, programing, 
and personnel requirements, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend the assumption 
that for planning purposes, hostilities in Korea will continue through any fiscal 
year then being considered, subject to review at the beginning of each quarter of 

each fiscal year. 
Which is a reasonable proposition. 

In other words, we could then go ahead and plan, and if ii transpired 
that the war should end sooner, we could begin to cut back a little bit 
and the thing would be reviewed at each quarter. That same recom- 
mendation was repeated twice thereafter. 

Senator Byrrp. Then while the Chiefs were not consulted so far as 
you know about the original policy, they did not disagree with that 
policy in essence except to the extent that it would be 6 months longer. 
Am I correct about that? As I understand it, you still assumed that 
all through this, up until now, that there will be a termination of the 
war. Is that correct? 

General Cottins. For budgeting purposes there almost has to be 
some kind of a guideline in order that the people who do the com- 
puting of requirements have something to go by. It is a terribly 
difficult thing. 

Senator Byrp. What does the guideline mean? That you are not 
going to get deliveries after that date or that the war will be 
completely over? 

General Corus. No, sir, that you cannot budget for it. You can- 
not ask Congress for money to make contracts. 

Senator Brrp. That was not the case in the other wars we have 
fought, was it? Has it been the custom to do that ? 

General Cotiins. I was not around here. I am sure that—— 
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Senator Byrv. I do not exactly understand that either. The armed 
services have $62 billion that will be unspent on the 1st of next July. 

General Coxtins. Yes, sir, but of course you do not have un 
trammeled authority to transfer funds into ammunition, or if you do, 
then you are short on payments for something else. 

Senator Byrp. I am speaking of budgeting up to a certain date 
I am not critical of it, but it seems to me that it is an unworkable 
proposition. When you have a war you cannot say when the war will 
end, ' 

General Cottins. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Even the Korean war. We could have said it would 
end soon but we could not put a date on it. After the Chinese came 
it appears to me that that plan should have been changed. 

General Cotiins. I have been told, Senator Byrd, and I was not 
here at the time, so I cannot of my own knowledge testify, but I believe 
General Ford testified that in the early days of World War II the 
Ordnance Department was given, I think it was $6 billion very early 
in the game, then it was not necessary for Ordnance to go back for 
additional funds for some time to come, because they were given a big 
lot of money that they could then parcel out to industry. 

Senator Byrp. You are speaking of ammunitijon / 

General Cottins. Ammunition. $6 billion for ammunition. But 
of course that was for a full-scale mobilization, and a full-scale war. 

Senator Byrp. Of course the total that you have been given is very 
great ? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Since the Korean war there has been appropriated 
to the armed services around $100 billion that will have been spent 
by July 1 next. 

General Cottins. Of course that is not for ammunition. 

Senator Byrp. I understand that. Iam talking of the total. Mr. 
MeNeil testified that there will be unexpended on July 1, $62 billion. 

General Co.uins. Because those are still in the future. 

Senator Byrp. That makes total appropriations of $162 billion. 
I just cannot reconcile that in my own mind to this idea of only 
budgeting up to a certain period, because you have $62 billion, so he 
says, and I suppose he is right, that is going to be available for ex 
penditures on and after the Ist of next July. 

General Cotzins. Yes, sir; that is for orders already placed. Need 
less to say we do not spend the money until we get deliveries. De- 
liveries, of course, come a year or a year and a half or two after the 
time we place the order. 

Senator Byrp. General Decker, I understood, was to put in the other 
directives into the record, in addition to the one signed by General 
Marshall, about having a termination date as to when the war would 
end. Did you do that, General ? 

General Decker. Mr. Monaghan’s office is compiling all of those 
directives. 

Senator Byrp. I wanted to be certain they will get in the record. 

General Decker. They are coming in, sir. 

Senator Byro. Thank you. 

General Cottins. The Department counsel has indicated to me, 
Madam Chairman, that I made a slip in referring to Under Secretary 
Alexander’s letter of the 11th of April 1951, indicating that it referred 
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to ammunition. I would like, with your permission when we see the 
record, to correct that. Mr. Alexander objected to the assumption 
with respect to the termination of the war in Korea. That was a 
spec ific objection. 

I would like to have the record show that at the appropriate point 
and eliminate this discussion, if agreeable with you. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Going back on those assumptions of the war ending, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reported to the Secretary of Defense. The Secretary 
of Defense, as I understand it, is a member of the National Security 
Council. 

General Couiins. Yes, that is correct. 

The Crarrmman. The State Department also has a representative 
on that. 

General Cotuins. Right. 

The Crarrman. So there would be a full discussion on that matter 
in those meetings ? 

General Conus. Right. And usually the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff attends those meetings. He is not a member of the 
National Security Council, but he attends those meetings and some- 
times the Chiefs are invited to attend them, not always but sometimes 
the Chiefs of Staff are also invited to attend them. 

The Cuarrman. Do you recall ever having attended those meetings 
when the discussion of the end of the war came up? 

General Coturns. I do not recall any, ee: Smith, no, not with 
respect to this. I ant heard it referred to that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, or that the Army, acquiesced in these things. After a decision 
is made, of course as part of the team you have to go ahead and play 
ball. When the decision is made, you have to go ahead with it. I 
think you will note from these that at various times the Army and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff did make suggestions with respect to chang- 
ing this business of assuming that the war was going to be over next 
June. 

The CyHarmman. You think there is information concerning that 
particular point in some of this material that we are getting in the 
record ¢ 

General Conus. I believe so. 

Mr. Monacnan. Yes, there is. 

The Cuarrman. I am quite anxious to have that point established, 
if we can. Looking back, General, on the whole matter of the short- 
age—— ‘ 

Senator Henprickson. I assume, Madam Chairman, that you have 
been referring to guidelines? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, that is what we have been discussing. Do you 
want to ask any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Henprickson. No, I would not want to repeat any ques- 
tions. Iam sure that you have completed a very adequate record. 

The Cuarrman. I think we will have when this information comes 
in on this particular point. 

Looking back on the whole matter of shortage, General. in your 
opinion what should have been done that was not done? In other 
words, would you comment on the planning for ammunition, on the 
amount of money available, and the question of Ordnance attached 
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to the problem of production with sufficient vigor? You have touched 
on most of those. 

General Coiiis. Yes, I have touched on most of those points. 
Looking back on it from hindsight, I think that everyone ane agree 
that we should have asked for more money earlier in the game, and 
I am convineed that Congress would have given us the money had 
we asked for it. I again want to reiterate my statement that never 
did I, or any responsible official of the Department of the Army, 
accuse the Congress of not having given the money that was asked 
for by the Department of Defense, by the President’s budget, for the 
Army. 

I think, looking back, in hindsight, we should have asked for more 
money earlier. But remember that in the first set of supplementals, 
before the Chinese Communists came in, it looked as if the thing 
would be ended quite shortly. Then, after the armistice negotiations 
began, there was considerable optimism in many quarters that perhaps 
the war might be terminated. 

I think again that the major thing that would have been done 
differently, 1f we had had a crystal ball, would have been to have 
asked for more money earlier. With respect to the question of the 
Ordnance Department pushing the production, I certainly do not say 
that mistakes in judgment were not made at times. That will always 
happen in any human endeavor. 

But when you consider that we started from zero, we started from 
scratch and then had to expand the personnel and the facilities of the 
Ordnance Department to get into the current production, that is a 
tremendous undertaking and in my judgment General Ford has done 
a very highly creditable job which compares fully as well with what 
was done in the comparable periods of World War II, remembering 
also that in World War II, before we got into the war, we were 
already making things for the Allies under the lend-lease program for 
Britain. So that when we entered World War II, we started from 
a production base that was already partially in being. 

This time we started from a standstill except for our stocks. I say 
that they did a wonderful job considering the conditions under which 
they operated. 


The Cuatrman. These are some of the points that we left open this 
morning. 


Senator Henpricxson. I was very much impressed with General 
Ford’s testimony. 

General Cotirns. I think all you have to do is take a look at 
General Ford and then say, “If you turn that man loose and take all! 
restrictions off of him, he will produce ammunition.” 

We do not normally do that. You have to have certain guidelines 
and certain restrictions in order to be sure that you do not have graft, 
that you do not have this, that, or the other thing. Those are normal 
restrictions in a peacetime process. 

The CHarrman. That is why I asked my question this morning— 
what part did the State Department play in the national policy. I 
was trying. if I could, to get an idea of how much of the control— 
and I was ; thinking more of the overall picture rather than just am- 


munition—rested in hands other than the military who were fighting 
the war. 
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General Cou.1Ns. I am sure that the State Department never went 
into any questions of ammunition whatever. 

The Cuamman. They would go into the question of the assumptions. 

General Cotuins. They would go into the question of the broad 
cuidelines, the objectives and all that sort of thing, because they are 
advisers to the President, just like the Secretary of Defense is an 
adviser on the National Security Council. . 

The CuatrMan. Those matters would be discussed at the National 
Security Council at which you were represented by the chairman, and 
sometimes by the Chiefs? 

General Coiiins. That is right. Frequently at other times mem- 
bers of the State Department would come over to the Department of 
Defense and would sit down either at the Armed Forces Policy Coun- 
cil to discuss matters, or maybe some of the lower-level men would 
come down and discuss things with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. That 
is, the clearance of directives and things of that sort. But the final 
decision on each of these things rested, all these major directives, 
with the President, of course, as Commander in Chief. 

The Cuatrman. Would you say there was pretty much agreement 
among the people sitting in on those Security Council meetings ¢ 

General Couiins. Yes, I would. 

The Cuarrman. On general policy ? 

General Couuis. On general policy, yes. And I do not want to 
create the impression that the Chiefs of Staff had violent disagree- 
ments with anybody along the line, assuming what the policy was. 
It was a national policy. The national policy is the determining 
factor—shall you broaden the war beyond Korea or not? That is a 
matter of national policy. 

The Cuairman. Of course the Chief of Staff or the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff's opinions would have great weight or should have great 
weight in that kind of a decision. 

General Coriins. Unquestionably they should have. The Chiefs 
did not really make recommendations, as I indicated this morning. 
What they said in each case when a matter of this type came up, 1s 
“Here are the military capabilities and here are the limitations. ows 
are likely to be the military consequences.” 

That is the sort of thing that we do all the time. The top policy- 
makers of the Government must decide, weighing the military factors, 
economic factors, and other factors. 

The CHamman. That decision would come from the National 
Security Council ? 

General Couiis. That is right. _ 

The Cuarrman. Of which the President is the Chief? 

General Cotiins. He is the head. 

The Cuarrman. As to the details of the mission of the Eighth 
Army at the time of the critical shortage of ammunition in Japan— 
not Korea—what was the mission, the details of the mission we dis- 
cussed this morning and put over to executive session ¢ 

General Cortins. I would have to check the actual directives. I 
would be skeptical in putting that type of an order even in these 
hearings. In general terms it was this: [Deleted for security rea- 
sons]. That is it in general terms. Those messages are in your 
chronology, but I would hope that the committee would never release 
those. 
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The Cuarrman. General, I might say for your information, except 
that which we agree may go into public hearing, we keep in the safe 
here for just our future use and for nothing else. They go out to no 
one, not even the committee, unless he comes in to read them. We 
will wait until we get to those papers. 

Mr. Monaeuan. I do not think the chairman understands that we 
are now talking abovtt messages in the chronology of messages which 
were already furnished you. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; we will wait until we get to those in examin- 
ing them. 

General Coutrns. You get into a very technical problem as to what 
is the advantage of going any further north than you are now. If 
you go farther “north, you are just going to lengthen our own line of 
communications, making it that much harder to distribute ammuni- 
tion. Frankly, in certain cases a lot of the troubles up at the front 
were in the problem of distribution of ammunition, not that there was 
not ammunition enough in Korea. 

It is an awful job getting ammunition from Pusan to certain areas 
at the front, at that stage of the game, because the roads did not exist. 
I was saying that the question in a good many instances, the problem 
of ammunition supply of a good many units, is largely a problem of 
distribution, right out on the ground. 

During the e: arlier phases, until we had a chance to get in and build 
roads and things of that character, it was a terrible job to get am- 
munition forward. There might have been a considerable bit in the 
rear, but to get that over mountain trails to the front was a terribly 
difficult thing. 

Now there are roads everywhere. The business of distribution of 
ammunition is no longer tough at all. Frankly at that stage of the 
game we were using primarily Air and Navy to pound the life out of 
the Communists, and not making any attacks of our own because it 
would just result in casualties and fairly heavy casualties that could 
not be justified. 

In fact, among the messages that were given to you in the file is 
one from General Ridgway in which he says that he agrees with 
General Van Fleet that they could make an advance north of a certain 
line, and that it was tactically and logistically feasible to do it, but 
that the casualties did not warrant it. 

In other words, there was enough ammunition there to do it, it was 
tactically all right, but what you gained was not worth it. There 
was still plenty of fight in the Communists. 

The Crarrman. You deferred,telling us about the steps that were 
being taken for production of ammunition for the future, this morning. 
Do you want to discuss that now? 

General Corirs. Of course now the authorities under title II have 
been decentralized down much further. Frankly, you are getting 
me out of my field, Madam Chairman. Let me say that now consider- 
able decentralization has gone down from the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of Defense has authorized the Secretary to further 
decentralize it down. 


I think that there has been placed in the record, has there not, a 
letter from Mr. Foster? 


Mr. Monacnan. Yes, sir. That was December 1952. 
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General Cottrns. Actually we are now getting the results of this 
long period of gestation, Ammunition is pouring off the lines right 
now. Right now in every item of ammunition out there the full 
authorized rates are now authorized to be shot. They are the souped- 
up rates, that is, the increased rates. And we are beginning to build 
up a general reserve. 

The Cuarrman. The Army’s original budget ‘was higher than the 
amount asked for of the Congress. At what point was it lowered? 
I think you covered some of that anyway. That came from this 
morning’s hearing. 

General Cotzins. I have not covered this in any detail, however, 
Madam Chairman. This sheet that I have before me has been sub- 
mitted for the record. It does show that up until the regular fiscal 
year 1952 budget, which was practically combined with what became 
one of the supple mentals, that the figures submitted by the Army to 
the Bureau of the Budget and to the Congress were essentially the 
same. Once they were up by $200 million, but that was, 1 think, 
covered by General Decker. 

Beginning in the fiscal year 1952, we did receive a cut from 
$9. 468,746,000 to $1,072.594,000, plus $250 million. 

The sum of those two-—-we were permitted $250 million plus $1,072 
million, instead of the $2,468 million. So there was a cut there of 
something more than $1 billion. 

Then in fiscal 1953 there was a cut, from $3,102 million as sub- 
mitted to Office, Secretary of Defense to $2,156 million, the amount 
submitted to Congress. 

The Crarrman. Are you satisfied that the stocks are being in- 
creased, as well as keeping enough on the front lines ? 

General Cottins. The matter of the final amounts that will go in 
under the revised 1954 budget have not yet been decided upon. But 
as I said this morning, in my judgment the steps now being taken are 
proper steps and if it finally comes out that we will get the money— 
we are still computing certain parts of it—I think that we will be in 
good shape. 

The Cuamman. That money will cover replacing some of the stocks 
that we have used ¢ 

General Corus. It will. Of course the ammunition will not arrive 
from this money for some time to come, but we have production lines 
going now. 

The Cuamman. That cannot stop. 

General Cotuins. They will just turn it right out. 

The Cuamman. General Ford stated that he submitted numerous 
requests for additional money to G—4, his immediate superior, that 
they were continually rejected by G-4 but he did not know whether 
G—4 or their superiors initiated the rejection of these requests. Could 
you state to the committee who initiated the rejection of these requests, 
who acted upon them and the reasons for the rejection ? 

General Cotiins. I do not know the details but I can answer it in 
general terms. 

For example, General Ford’s predecessor, General Hughes, as I 
indicated this morning, in 1949 had submitted to G-4 requests for 
ammunition totaling a little over a billion dollars. At that stage 
of the game we had received a definite limitation, a ceiling placed on 
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our budget, and I do not remember now what the ceiling was, but 
the total Army appropriation was not very great. 

Therefore, beginning right within the Army— — 

Senator Byron. W ho placed the ceiling? Would you mind telling 
us who placed the ceiling? 

General Couurys. The ce ‘iling was placed by, probably by the 
Bureau of the Budget, but it was done with the approval of the 
President, I assume. 

Senator Byrp. It was not done by Congress. 

General Coturns. No, indeed. This is all prior to the time it goes 
to the Congress. Just as under these guidelines, a comparable sort of 
guidelines were issued. Within the Army itself we asked for only 

$38 million, if I recall rightly, from the Secretary of Defense. In 
other words, those were cuts made right within the Army through 
the operations of the Secretary and the Under Secretary and the 
Comptroller, and G4 himself, and the Budget Advisory Committee, 
so that the billion dollars was scaled down to I think $38 million. 

Actually what we got, what was submitted to the Congress, was 
$30 million. U ndoubtedly each year the Chief of Ordnance made 
his computations on the basis of his interpretation of the guidelines, 
and the assumptions. Those have to be reviewed by the G—4 of the 
Army, acting for the Under Secretary and for the S Secretary, and 
we have a budget advisory committee within the Department itself 
that consists of | representatives of the General Staff divisions. 

They scan these requests from Ordnance to eliminate duplication, 
soft spots in them and so on, and they are always scaled down and it 
is natural that they are going to be scaled down, the first estimates. 
We only submit to the Secret: iry of Defense a figure after the Secre 
tary of the Army and I have reviewed those det: uiled requests and 
the recommendations of the Budget Advisory Committee of the 
Department of the Army. 

We did that just the other day, for example, for the 1954 budget. 
It is an essential thing that it be done that w ay. It is also essential 
that it be scanned at each level as it goes along. 

The Cuamman. Senator Byrd, do you have any questions to take 
up at this session ? 

Senator Byrrp. I was absent for a few minutes and I do not know 
whether General Collins was asked this question: General Van Fleet 
said that about the time, from June 1951, I think it was, when he 
thought he could achieve a victory, General Ridgway stopped him. 
Did you instruct General Ridgway to do that, if it is a correct 
statement ¢ 

General Cottins, No, sir. If he was stopped, that was done on the 
basis of the theater commander’s general instructions. There is in 
the file, Senator, and I paraphr: sed it—and it would be appropriate 
to read it right now—a message. This still has a top-secret classifica- 
tion on it, and if you wish to have it declassified, it can be done after 
evaluation. 

This is dated June 26, 1951. I do not believe that it is the time 
that General Van Fleet referred to as having been stopped by General 
Ridgway. That is still another instance ‘involving an amphibious 
opel ration. 

Senator Byrrp. That is the instance I am referring to. 
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General Cortiins. This message gives the actual views of the field 
commanders on June 26, 1951. This is to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
from General Ridgway: 

Visited the United States I Corps front today with Van Fleet and Milburn 
Nothing significant to report concerning enemy action and capabilities. Terrain 
in the battle area exceptionally dry and streams low. Van Fleet believes, and I 
concur, that advance to a general line north of a certain line while tactically and 
logistically feasible at present would entail unacceptable casualties. Bighth 
Army will therefore continue operations as planned and previously reported to 
you. There are now high level bridges on all main supply roads on all principal 
railroads from Pusan. And he points out that they are now in such condition 
that adequate logistical support for the present troop locations is not interrupted. 

Senator Byrrp. You say that was not the time General Van Fleet 
referred to? 

General Cottins. I am not sure what he had in mind. There was 
also another case in which General Ridgway felt that what would be 
gained would just not be worth the casualties involved. 

Senator Byrp. All I want to know is if that action was taken by 
General Ridgway—— 

General Cotiiys. It was taken by General Ridgway. 

Senator Byrp. It was not ordered from here ? 

General Cotuins. No, it was not ordered from here, but it was within 
the prerogative of the theater commander. The important part about 
this whole period is that here we have a report in which General Van 
Fleet himself stated—and this is in June—that it was tactically and 
logistically feasible—in other words, it could be supported by ammu- 
nition and otherwise—but it just was not worth it. Casualties would 
be too great. 

Senator Byrp. That is not the time he referred to, you say? 

General Cotxrs. No, sir, not the specific instance when he was 
stopped, but General Van Fleet did refer to this general time when he 
said that in June 1951 the enemy was in a panic ‘and that he was held 
back from attacking. A comparable thing occurred at another time, 
when he mentioned General Ridgway by name as having stopped his 
request to authorize him to attack. And General Ridgway did that 
as the theater commander, the responsible head there, without refer- 
ence to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but under the broad directive that he 
had as to what they were trying to do at that time. 

In other words, the casualties that we expected would not warrant it. 

Senator Byrrp. Was General Van Fleet inconsistent then when he 
was quoted by General Ridgway in telling the committee that he 
wanted to go forward? Or are we speaking of two things? 

General Coriins. He was not wholly inconsistent. He said he 
wanted to go forward at that time. The inconsistency with the mes- 
sage of June 26, 1951, is that he told the committee the Chinese com- 
munists were in a panic and intimated that there was little or no 
resistance. Actually, the case—— 

Senator Byrrp. There are two different times, I understood you to 
say, that it was not the same time? In other words, when he asked 
to go forward and thought he could achieve a victory, that is not the 
time that was referred to in that communication from General Ridgway 
that you just read? 

General Cotuins. No, but General Van Fleet said to this committee 
that in June 1951 he could have gained a victory if permitted to do so, 
and this one is exactly that time. I can check the other time. In 
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other words, he made the statement here to the committee that in June 

1951 he could have gone forward and made an attack. This message 

certainly is not consistent with that. 

The Cuamman. As I understand it, General Van Fleet recom- 
mended a sea strike against the Reds in June 1951. Would that be one 
of the times that you are talking about / 

General Cotziins. That would be in conjunction with this overland 
attack. 

The Cuaiman. He said he could have destroyed the Chinese if 
allowed to go forward. 

General Cottrys. General Ridgway turned that down. That was 
within his prerogative. 

Senator Byrp. Were there two different times, or not? Did Gen 
eral Van Fleet ask for permission to go forward? You have read 
there that he told General Ridgway he did not think it was advisable 
to go forward. Did he do both? 

General Cottins. He made two different statements, Senator. He 
made a statement, at pages 31 and 32, when you asked this question : 

Senator Byrp. You were quoted, I think, General, in the newspapers, as I 
recall it, as saying on two occasions that you could have gotten the militar) 
victory in Korea, is that correct? 

General VAN FLeer. I think that was a little overstated in the paper, or we 
might define what you mean by a military victory. 

I would not say a complete victory, but in June of 1951 we had the Communist 
armies on the run; they were hurting badly, out of supplies, completely out of 
hand or control; they were in a panic, and were doing their best to fall as far 
back as possible, and we stopped by order, did not pursue to finish the enemy 

Senator Byrp. Did you recommend that the attack be continued? 

General VAN FLEET. Oh, yes; I was crying to turn me loose. 

Senator Byrp. Was the ammunition an adverse factor at that time? 

General VAN Fieetr. No, sir; we had enough ammunition then. We were 
practically out of contact, and you were not shooting too much ammunition in a 
fluid condition ; some units fired a great deal, but the Army, as a whole, would 
execute a great savings. 

I don’t know, frankly, which period —— 

Senator Byrp. There is another time that I asked the same question 
and he said General Ridgway had stopped him. I have received quite 
a few letters about this. General Van Fleet said he was short for 22 
months, yet he said that in June 1951 that he had ammunition. As- 
suming that the shortage started on the first of July, how many months 
would he have been in command ? 

General Cott1ns. He took command on April 14, I believe. 

Senator Byrp. How many months was he there? 

General Cottins. He was out there for 22 months. In other words, 
his statement is that he was short of ammunition all the time. Very 
frankly, Senator, there are many inconsistencies in General Van 
F'leet’s testimony of which this one is a sample. I read you one this 
morning and this one is right here in which he said it was tactically and 
logistically possible for him to go forward, and yet 2 pages before this, 
in May of 1951, he told this committee that the ammunition stocks were 
about zero. 

Senator Byrp. You said there were two different times. 

General Coxtirns. I am not sure what he had in mind. TI know 
that General Ridgway did turn down a recommendation for an 
amphibious operation at one stage and I believe it was either the 
same month or very shortly thereafter. 
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The Cmarrman. I had it as June 195L 

General Couuins. 1 think it was the same month. 

Senator Byrp. General Van Fleet’s first testimony was before the 
full committee. This that I have before me is before the subcom- 
mittee. ‘This says: 

Early in June I recommended to General Ridgway, who was then the Far 
East commander, that we follow that up with an amphibious landing on the 
east coast, and such operations were well-prepared for execution. ‘That opera- 
tion was stopped. 

Who stopped General Van Fleet / 

General Cotuins. As far as 1 know, General Ridgway. 

Senator Byrp. But you do not know where his—— 

General Cottins. 1 have just been handed some information that 
will run down this particular thing, Senator, which 1 would like to 
read into the executive session record. 


On May 28, 1951, General Van Fleet in a message to General Ridgway pro- 
posed to initiate on June 6 an amphibious landing in the vicinity of Tongchon 
on the east coast of Korea with one marine division and concurrently to launch 
a general offensive led by IX United States Corps northeast from Chorwon- 
Kumhwa area to isolate and destroy enemy elements northwest of the Hwachon 
reservoir. 


That is a big reservoir on the north central part of the mountains. 


Upon receipt of above message General Ridgway on the same day ordered 
General Van Fleet to take no action on the proposal pending his arrival in 
Korea to discuss the matter. 


In other words, General Ridgway said that he was going to go and 
talk it over with him. 
General Ridgway and General Van Fleet met at 2100, May 28 at Eusak— 


Eighth United States Army Headquarters in Korea 
At this meeting General Ridgway did not agree that the benefits expected from 
the operation compared favorably with the risks entailed and pointed out the 
following disadvantages. 

One, the extreme dispersion of our front lines. 

Two, the continuing capability of the enemy for offensive action. 

Three, the consequent danger of removing a division from the line. 

Four, the small reward to be gained if the operation is successful. 

Five, the requirement for JCS approval. 





In other words, he would have had to come back for approval for 
such a large-scale operation as that. 

Six, the impossibility of clearing all of Korea of enemy forces. 

Seven, the necessity for picking a position that the Kighth Army can hold. 

That is, that it would not be too long or too extended. 

Hight, the principal mission in the Eighth Army. 

Nine, the desirability of an advance to a certain line as modified, provided 
our forces can be held intact 

In other words, that was approximately the same time, in fact, I 
think this message that I read into the record followed General Ridg- 
way’s visit to Van Fleet in which he said that Van Fleet agreed, and 
he concurred with Van Fleet, that it would be possible to advance 
north of a certain line and that it was tactically and logistically 
feasible to do it, in other words, that there was ammunition and all 
the other supplies there to do it, but that the casualties would not 
warrant it. ‘That is all. 


82501 53 42 
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I assure you, Senator, that I was over there shortly after that time. 
and neither I nor anybody else that I know saw any signs of panic. 
We were getting pretty severe casualties at that time. The fighting 
in the movement to our present lines was very severe fighting. Very 
severe. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rhodes, have you any questions that need to be 
cleared. up ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not think so, Madam Chairman. 


The Cuarrman. If there are not, General, we thank you very, very 


much for being patient with us today and helping us at this point. 
adjourned, subject to 


(Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m. the subcommittee 
call of the Chair.) 
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APPENDIX 





Exutrsir A 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 7, 1952. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: This is in response to your request for a report upon 
the ammunition supply in Korea. Please consider this in the nature of an 
interim answer as I should like General Collins who is out of town until Friday 
to participate in the preparation of a more detailed reply that we shall send 
you late this week or early next week. 

The ammunition situation in Korea at the present time is relatively easy 
because of the reduced scale upon which operations have been conducted for the 
past 6 months. These conditions have permitted an adequate expenditure of 
ammunition together with the gradual building up of operational reserves of 
nearly all ammunition items. Such rationing as now exists in Korea is primarily 
to assure that the ammunition expended will be used with maximum effect. 
However, this has not been the situation at certain times in the past nor is there 
assurance that it will continue. 

The Army entered the Korean conflict with rather large stocks of ammunition 
remaining from World War II but with no.ammunition production of any conse- 
quence in being. Appropriations by the Cofigréss for the manufacture of ammu- 
nition began with the second supplemental fiscal year 1951 appropriation bill 
enacted 6 January 1951. Some further funds were made available by the third 
supplemental of the same fiscal year and there was considerable appropriation 
in the fiscal year 1952 act. These funds have been utilized to establish produc- 
tion lines and to order ammunition therefrom. Thus far, the production result- 
ing from these lines has been relatively small for, as you know, it takes approxi- 
mately 17 months to bring an ammunition line into volume production from a 
standing start. We feel that we are on the threshold of volume production and 
that fiscal year 1953 will see the delivery of nearly all the ammunition now on 
order and not yet delivered, in fact the major part of the ammunition provided 
for by the Congress in fiscal years 1951 and 1952. The production has been so 
scheduled that the rate of delivery in fiscal year 1953 would be adequate to take 
care of combat of as violent character as has yet obtained in Korea and adequate 
under these circumstances for the forces deployed there. 

While awaiting this production our stocks of World War II ammunition were 
not adequate in all respects to maintain the desired rate of ammunition expendi- 
ture in Korea under the most violent combat conditions. It was found that 
under the circumstances obtaining in Korea ammunition of many types was 
expended at far greater rates than the average of World War II experience. 
Consequently we were faced simultaneously with a demand which at times 
doubled overnight and with a dwindling stock on which to draw. The result 
has been rationing of certain types of ammunition. 

While there have been difficulties attached to the ammunition program I do 
not fee] that there is blame which is properly assessable to anyone. The Congress 
has provided funds, and the money has been put to work. There has, of course, 
heen difficulty in obtaining machine tools as rapidly as desired, a problem with 
which you are, of course, familiar. There have also been other difficulties in 
production which were not anticipated. In spite of these, our troops have been 
supplied with ample ammunition to give a superb account of themselves and 
have not been in jeopardy because of any failure in the ammunition supply. The 
real danger, if I may remark upon it, lies in the possibility that an expenditure 
limitation or similar action by the Congress might stop or lessen the delivery 
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of ammunition in fiscal year 1953 for which Congress provided the money in 
fiscal years 1951 and 1952. It was the serious situation arising from the expendi 
ture limitation of section 638 of fiscal year 1958 appropriativn bill that ied to 
the airing at the present time of the ammunition situation. 

Let me again say that this is only an interim reply and that General Collins 
will supplement this letter with additional data upon his return. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK PACE, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army 





ExuHisir B 


UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Tue CHIEF OF STAFF, 
19 May 1952 
Hon. Lynvon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 


Deak SENATOR JOHNSON: This letter supplements Secretary Pace’s communica 
tion of 7 May in response to your request for information on the Army’s supply 
of ammunition in Korea. To enable you to make the greatest possible use of 
this information you may publicize, if you desire, this letter. The classified 
inclosures, however, should, of course, be held in strictest confidence. 

I am inclosing the statement (Inclosure 6) I made before the Subcommittee 
on Armed Services of the Senate Committee on Appropriations on 5 May which 
has already been released. With specific reference to Page 3 of that statement 
I shall now give the reasons in detail why I deemed it important and necessary 
that I bring out our critical ammunition position as it would be affected by the 
proposed limitation on expenditures. 

At the end of World War II the Army had rather large stocks of ammunition, 
but these stocks were somewhat out of balance. In addition, much of this 
ammunition was or became “not ready for use” due primarily to the liberal use 
of substitute materials and hasty processes during manufacture in the war 
years. Stocks were smallest for the types of ammunition which came into 
use toward the end of the war and which did not reach volume production during 
the war because of their late development. 

Due to these stocks of ammunition, large, but in many types unbalanced and 
in many other types unserviceable, and the urge for economy in the early post- 
war years, the Army bought very little ammunition prior to the Fall of 1950 
By way of illustration, typical appropriations for ammunition, mostly for train 
ing types, were: Fiscal Year 1948, $20,800,000: Fiscal Year 1949, $37,000,000; 
Fiscal Year 1950, $38,385,000; basic Fiscal Year 1951 appropriation $35,950,000 
We were aware that in the face of such small procurement and the constant drain 
of ammunition for training, our stocks were being depleted, and we undertook 
a program to renovate our unserviceable ammunition. 

The situation regarding ammunition stocks on 30 June 1950 for several of 
the most important combat types is depicted in Inclosure 1. At that time large 
reserves of ammunition were not stocked in the overseas theatres but were 
concentrated chiefly in depots in the United States. The size of these depot 
stocks may appear quite formidable to anyone unfamiliar with the rate at which 
ammunition is expended in violent combat action. The figures shown in In 
closure 3 reflect quite dramatically this rate. 

Beginning in 1950, the appropriations by Congress for ammunition increased 
The First Supplemental Appropriation was made available on 27 September 
1950 in the amount of $373,749,000 which represented the entire amount re- 
quested of the Congress. The Second Supplemental, made available on 6 Jan- 
uary 1951, carried $1,452,583,000, which was the sum requested of the Congress 
A Third Supplemental, available 31 May 1951, carried an additional $250,000,000 
for ammunition, and the appropriation for the Fiscal Year 1952 made available 
another $1,072,116,000 which were the sums requested of the Congress. The 
appropriations cited are limited to ammunition and exclude amounts appro- 
priated for Guided Missiles. 

As you can see, the first large sum appropriated for ammunition was made 
available in January 1951. One month later, our cumulative obligations for 
ammunition constituted 72 percent of funds appropriated including the January 
amount. This is an impressive record when we consider that the purchase of 
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ammunition in previous Fiscal Years had been at a rate of less than $50,000,000 
a year. 

These funds were obligated as rapidly as the Army could do so; however 17 
months are required to bring ammunition into volume production from lines 
which are idle or are nonexistent. Therefore, since the first large appropriation 
for ammunition was in January 1951, we could not anticipate any large-scale 
production until June 1952. I believe your committee is aware of some of the 
difficulties we encountered, such as the scarcity of machine tools. Accordingly, 
during the period of time covered by Inclosure 38, ammunition expenditures 
in Korea as well as the building up there of reserve stocks had to come almost 
entirely from our World War II leftovers. 

Bearing upon the ammunition problem is the authorized rate of fire during 
the period when the funds were being appropriated and obligated. This is set 
forth in Inclosure 2. Please note that almost immediately after the fighting 
in Korea began, the Far East Command requested and obtained approval for 
rates of fire for four basic types, which were several times greater than World 
War II rates. Although these proved higher than necessary and have been 
revised downwards, it should be pointed out that in several very important 
types of ammunition, the rate of fire per weapon per day in Korea has remained 
substantially above the World War II rate. The effect of these higher author- 
ized rates was to decrease the existing supply in terms of days that it would 
last. It was very serious in the case of those types where the depot stocks were 
relatively low and where a considerable proportion of the existing stocks re- 
quired renovation before shipment. As a consequence, these types did not reach 
the theatre in sufficient volume to support the authorized rate and to build up 
a reasonable operating reserve. Thus, among some types of ammunition, it 
was necessary to ration the amounts available almost from the beginning of 
eombat in Korea. 

Shown in Inclosure 8, attached hereto, is the rate of expenditure of ammuni- 
tion in Korea. The first 6 months’ expenditure is lumped and is largely an 
estimate because adequate personnel were not available to maintain the neces- 
sary records for ammunition expenditure reports. Thereafter the inclosure 
shows the expenditure of important types by month, and the variation of ex- 
penditure with the intensity of combat. 

As a result of ammunition expenditures and shipments to create theatre 
reserves, our depot stocks in the United States shrank. The comparison between 
the levels on 30 June 1950 and the present is shown in Inclosure 4. The drop 
is alarming in several cases unless we are to receive delivery in such volume 
as will check the depletion and tend to restore stock levels, Therefore, the 
early delivery of ammunition is essential. Inclosure 5 gives the deliveries of 
the same rounds in the past together with predicated deliveries for the future. 
It will be noted that the projected rates of delivery are such as to permit the 
sustaining of violent combat in Korea, if it recurs, from the production line. 
Should combat continue to be desultory or cease altogether, this production 
rate will begin to restore the depot stocks. 

It is these future deliveries, especially during the Fiscal Year 1953, that 
assume such importance in the light of the expenditure limitation in Section 
638 of the pending appropriation bill. Because the Army dares not reduce its 
acceptance of ammunition deliveries in fiscal year 1953, the expenditure limita- 
tion would compel the army to make drastie cuts in the acceptance of other 
equipment. 

As the ammunition situation became more threatening with the passage of 
time, the army pressed for revival of the Joint Chiefs of Staff “S” urgency 
used during the last war to designate and expedite items of the highest priority. 
In November 1951, some two months before the “S” system officially came into 
being in January 1952, the Army placed in the “S” urgency seven of the impor- 
tant combat types. 

In summary, it has been necessary to ration certain types of ammunition 
in Korea. It requires approximately one and one-half years to establish pro- 
duction lines and to achieve volume production of ammunition. The money 
appropriated by Congress since the Korean conflict began has been put to work 
and volume production will begin in fiscal year 1953. If the limitation on ex- 
penditures is not imposed and we are permitted to accept deliveries forecast 
for the coming fiscal year, it should not be necessary to ration ammunition 
again. However, if the limitation is imposed we will have to curtail acceptance 
of major items of equipment so as not to endanger our ammunition supply in 
the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. LAWTON COLLINS. 
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EXHIBIT C 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Srarr COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE, 
17 Oct 51, 
Message from: CINCFE, Tokyo, Japan, sgd. Ridgway. 
To: DEPTAR, Wash., D. C. for JCS. 
Info: CGARMYEIGHT (adv) KOREA, 


Subj is ammo rates and levels for Army forces Far East Comd. This msg 
in 3 parts. 

Part 1. I regard the arty ammo sit in this theatre as potentially critical. [I 
have discussed it by radio and personally here with Under Sec Alexander, Gen 
McLain, and Gen Ford. While it may be either that final decision has been 
reached in the Army Dept to dissapprove my rqsts, or that these rqsts have been 
approved and action initiated to implement them, I feel it essential in the 
interests of the trps in this comd that this sit be restated in summary. 

Currently authd DA daily arty ammo allowances are too low in the most 
important calibers, 105mm how, 155mm how, and 8-inch how. These daily al 
lowances, in my opinion, should never be permitted to fall below 55, 40, and 50 
respectively. In advg these figures, the answer in the past has repeatedly been 
that they are far in excess of proven experience figures obtained from World 
War Il. I challenge the validity of this argument. In the Ardennes, my corps, 
which at max str contained 6 divs aggregating 97,000, had for a considerable 
period 19 bns of corps arty in supt. 

The Fighth Army with a str several times this figure, had today a total of 
only 14 bns and only 4 more authd. Its arty component is manifestly weak. 
Moreover, whereas in Europe much of the non-divisional arty was not firing 
much of the time, in Korea, all of the non-divisional arty is firing everyday. In 
add, the recent relatively great increase in hostile arty and mortar str reqs a 
greater ratio of friendly arty fire to be employed on counter-btry, the overriding 
mission of erps arty. 

Whatever may have the impressions of our opns in Korea to date, arty has 
been and remains the great killer of Communists. It remains the great saver 
of soldiers, American and Allied. There is a direct relation between the piles 
of shells in the ammo sup pnts and the piles of corpses in the graves registration 
collecting pnts. The bigger the former, the smaller the latter and vice versa. 

The foregoing is the basis for the rqsts contained herein. 

Rates. I rqst the daily arty ammo rates for this theatre be established at the 
earliest practicable moment at the folg figures: 105mm how, 55; 155mm how, 
40; 8-inch how, 50; 155 gun, 50. 

Levels. I rqst the level of arty ammo in these calibers authd for this theatre 
be increased at the earliest practicable moment from 75 to 90 days, at the rates 
stated above. 

I rqst that these levels be attained with the least practicable delay. 

Part 2. If the foregoing is approved and implemented, the allocation of arty 
ammo in the calibers stated will be as fols: For the trps in Korea maintained 
in Korea, a level of 40 days at the rates rqstd; in the pipeline from Japan to 
Korea, the trps in Korea, 20 days at the same rates; a total allocation of 60 
out of the 90 days rqstd from the trps in Korea; in Japan for the trps in Korea 
a level of 30 days at the rates rqstd. 

Part 3. It is mandatory that trps in Japan have on hand in Japan the authd 
basic load plus a 45 day level of all authd types of ammo at rates as published 
in regular monthly sup supplement. Currently, ammo rqmts of Eighth Army 
have forced me to repeatedly util these assets in supt of the Korean effort. 

Action: G3. 

Info: JCS, CSA, CNO, CSAF, NAVAIDE. 

Action changed to: G4 (17 Oct 51). 
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Exursir D 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
STAFF COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE, 
19 Oct. 50. 


G4/D4 DA, Wash., D. C., 
Lt. Col. Bednarek/Lt. Col. 
Hammond 72833 

Message to: CINCFE, Tokyo, Japan. 

Info: Chief, OSD, SFPE, Ft. Mason, Calif. 

Nr: DA 84571. 

From G4/D4 urmsg CX 53171, 17 Oct 51, and DA msg 83860. 

Ammo levels for ground forces in Korea are established at total of 90 days by 
para 30A (5), sup supplement, part nr 11 of trp program and trp list dated 
1 Sep 51. 

Based on curr assets and sed ree from proc and renovation, the DA is capable 
of prov fol support: 

A. How. 105 MM. Daily expenditure of 55 rounds per wpn per day as rqst 
can be supported by utilization of all scd assets through 30 Apr 52. However, 
auth level at new rate will be aprx 30 percent short of fulfillment during est. 
Nov 51 through Feb 52 with improvement thereafter. At presently auth rate 
of 50 rounds per wpn per day, daily expenditures can be supported and auth 
levels will be only aprx 10 percent short of fulfillment. 

B. How, 155 MM. Daily expenditure rates of 40 rounds per wpn per day as 
rqst can be supported by utilization of all sed assets through 30 Apr 52. How- 
ever, auth levels at new rate would be aprx 40 percent short of fulfillment by 
30 Apr. At presently auth rate of 35 rounds, both daily expenditures and level 
can be supported. 

©. How, 8 inch. Daily expenditure and auth level can be supported at 50 
rounds per wpn per day as rqst. 

D. Gun, 155 MM. Daily expenditure and auth level can be supported at 50 
rounds per wpn per day as rqst. 

To assure max support within above capabilities, the ground ammo day of 
sup for FECOM as pub in See XV, app to sup supplement part 11 of trp program 
and trp list, dated 1 Sep 51 is further revised to read as fol: 

How 105 MM, 55 rounds per wpn per day; how 155 MM, 40 rounds per wpn 
per day; how 8 inch, 50 rounds per wpn per day; gun 155 MM, 50 rounds per 
wpn per day. 

The above rates will be used for establishing FECOM rqn objectives for these 
wpn. Ref above para 1, separate rqn will be submitted to cover each the normal 
75-day level and the additional 15-day level as established by para 30A (5), sup 
supplement, dated 1 Sep 51. 

For your info present cutbacks in raw mat are resulting in cutbacks of end 
items. This reduction, however, is being applied against tanks and autmv equip 
but not ammo. 


Note: CX 53171 is DA/IN 8252 (17 Oct 51). 
Origin: G 
Distr.: JC 


4. 
S, CSA, CNO, CSAF, NAVAIDE, ORD, G3. 


Exursit E 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
STAFF COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE, 
28 Jun 52. 
Message from: CINCFE, Tokyo, Japan, sgd. Clark. 
To: DEPTAR, Wash., D. C. 
Info: CGARMYEIGHT (adv) Korea. 
DEPTAR personal for Gen. Collins. 
CGARMYEIGHT (adv) personal for Gen. Van Fleet. 
1. Refs. 
A. CINCFE msg 18 Sep 51, NOTAL. 
B. DEPTAR msg 18 Mar 52, NOTAL. 
C. CINCFE msg 9 Apr 52. 
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2. I am gravely concerned with the prospects for 155mm how ammo supply 
to the FEC in the next 90 days. An urgent rqmt exists for immediate increased 
and expedited shipments to meet present and forecasted rqmts. 

3. Eighth Army has advised increased expenditures are essential to counter 
the continuing increased enemy arty activity. The average daily rate of enemy 
fire has increased from 1,173 rounds in Feb and 3,246 in May to 6,249 in Jun 
This increased enemy arty fire has reflected directly in friendly cas. 

4. The 105mm how has not proved eff in reducing enemy bunkers and lacks 
suf range to meet curr needs for counter battery fire. As a result, the role of 
the 155mm how has been materially increased. 

5. DEPTAR msg 27 May 52 authorized six additional ROK 155 bns. This will 
increase the nr of 155mm how in Korea from 378 to 486. These units will be 
committed as rapidly as tng and equipping permits. 

6. Because of limited receipts of 155mm how ammo and info contained in 
availability repts which indicate continued short supply, it has been nec to limit 
expenditures to 15.3 rounds per how per day. As a min the DA authorized 
day of supply rate (40 rounds) should be avail to reduce US and UN eas and 
retain fire superiority. 

7. The average monthly expenditure of 155 mm. how ammo in Korea eve 
under present severe restrictions is over 175,000 rounds. Total deliveries 
scheduled to FEC for period 13 Jun thru 31 Aug are only 140,000 rounds. This 
will necessitate even stricter limitations than are now in eff and will create a 
dangerous sit. 

8. Expenditures at present inadequate rates with present nr of how will 
reduce theater stocks over 350,000 rounds and theater level to 62 days by 1 Sep. 
Larger expenditures necessitated by Bighth Army’s rqmts will further reduce 
theater levels. Committing the newly activated ROK Army 155 how bns will 
require additional ammo. 

9. Rqst shipments of 155 how ammo to FEC be increased and expedited in 
order that this comd be able to attain full authorized theater levels and support 
Kighth Army firing at a rate not less than the DA day of supply. 

10. Gen Van Fleet in a msg to me on 23 Jun stated, “This increase in enemy 
arty and mortar fire precludes the savings in ammo dir by ref msg 9 Apr 52 
under existing conditions. Moreover this increased enemy activity has re 
flected and probably will cont to reflect in increased cas rates among friendly 
trps”. 

11. I have reaffirmed previous instrs of this hq to Gen Van Fleet on the neces 
sity for a critical review and justifications of tgts before expending arty ammo 
to reduce them. Additional utilization of tactical air is being explored. The 
conservation of ammo continues to be of major concern to myself and my com 
manders but I cannot countenance economy of ammo expenditures to the point 
where the lives of my trps are endangered by a shortage of certain types of 
fire support. In this connection, I assure you that ammo expenditures will be 
kept as low as conditions justify—short of saving ammo at the cost of US and 
UN lives. 

Action: Gen. Collins (28 Jun 52). 

Action changed to: Gen. Larkin (28 June 52). 


ExutIsir F 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
STAFF COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE, 
18 Oct 82. 
Message from: CINCFE, Tokyo, Japan, sed. Clark. 
To: DEPTAR, Wash., D. C. 
Info: CGARMYEIGHT, Korea. 


1. Increased Korea combat activity has necessitated greater expenditure ammo 
than experienced heretofore. For period 7-12 Oct 52 ArBight expended 423,000 
rds 105 mm. how and 108,000 rds 155 mm. how ammo. In the event these rates 
continue, theater stocks, including quantities scheduled to arrive from the ZI, 
will be reduced to approx 26 days of supply for 155 mm. how ammo and 50 
days of supply 105 mm. how ammo by 30 Nov. The rapid depletion will continue 
until increased deliveries are received. © 

2. While ammo expenditures may not continue at current rates, future 
average expenditures are anticipated to be appreciably higher than those experi- 
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enced from 1 Jan to 380 Sep 1952. Arty expenditures have been at 1.5 to 2 times 
FECOM column of the D/A ground ammo day of supply on specific days and 
have averaged 1.6 over 10 day period. The present ammo requisitioning and 
editing criteria as outlined in DA msg 14 Aug 52, coupled with the current 
procedure of resupplying only quantities equal to those actually expended, 
results in theater stocks being continually under authorized levels with no 
provision for the buildup of stocks to carry out sustained defensive operations. 

3. Even with past expenditures being at a fairly constant rate, resupply from 
the ZI has been very erratic. Examples are as follows: 

A. Only 355 frag hand grenades were received in the theater between 15 Aug 
and 7 Oct 52. Expenditures had to be supported from theater reserves which 
were insufficient to meet actual requirements. Only 49 days of supply of this 
item are Dow on hand, 

Bb. ArBight restricted use of 81 mm. mortar HE light shell to emergency fire 
missions during Aug and Sep 52. In spite of this drastic action, buildup of 
stocks in the theater have been very slow. 

©. Our msg rqsted 1500 shell, HE, cavitized rounds for 155 mm. gun on 24 
July 1952 by MARINEX. ‘These shells have not arrived in FEC as of this date. 

4. Projected ArHight increase of 155 mm. how tubes from 468 to 486 and of 
105 mm. how tubes-from 948 to 1,047 by 1 Jan.53 will create increased require 
ments for this ammo. 

5. Continuous use of CINCFE to 5-day reserve over past 4 months to meet 
ArBight requirements for above and other items is further indication of critical 
short supply and of precarious position in event of further emergency. 

6. Request renewed efforts be made to effect prompt supply of adequate 
quantities of ammo and that present system of requisitioning and editing be 
modified to assure sufficient buildup of ammo stocks for support of troops in 
combat. 

Action: Ord. 

Info: G4, G8 (18 Oct 52). 

Aetion changed to: G4 (Distr Br Maj. Crosswhite X 52209). 


Exninit G 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
STAFF COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE, 
25 Oct 82. 
Da. Wash. D. C., G4/D6, Maj. C. 
Cresswhite 52209. 
Message to: CINCFE, Tokyo, Japan 
Info: Chief, OSD, SFPE, Ft. Mason, Calif. 
Nr: DA 922080. 

From G4 D5 urmsg CX 57223 dated 18 Oct 52. Msg in 4 parts. 

Part 1. Continuous effort is being exerted to increase the quantity of ammo 
aval to FECOM. Although several items cont to be critical, the supply of ammo 
is improving. 

Part 2. No change is contemplated to present editing and requisitioning pro- 
cedures which were outlined in DA 915951. 

Part 3. SFPE has already supplied to AFFE the availability of items given in 
para 3 urmsg CX 57223. 

Part 4. DA will cont to supply FECOM to the max extent practicable. 

Note: CX 57223 is DA in 197118 (18 Oct 52). 

Origin: G4. 

Distr: G3, Ord. 


Exnisir H 
APRIL 21, 1953. 
Gen. Grorek C. MARSHALL, 
Leesburg, Va. 

Drar GENERAL MARSHALL: As you may have learned, your name was mentioned 
in the Senate Armed Services Ammunition Shortage Subcommittee hearings in 
connection with a letter signed by you on September 27, 1950, which announced 
certain budgetary guidelines to the Department of Defense. I realize that this 
letter was written within a few days of the date you became Secretary of De- 
fense and that undoubtedly it was based on information and studies of others. 
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The Department of the Army has indicated to our committee that these guide- 
lines and assumptions, including the assumption the war would end on June 30, 


1951, had an adverse effect on the ammunition program. I am not in a position 
at this moment to give you an evaluation of this claim. I feel that you should 
be given the opportunity to present your views to the Committee. 

Although we have concluded our hearings on the present phase of the inquiry, 
we would be glad to reconvene to hear you if you would care to testify further in 
open or executive session. If you would prefer, you may give us your views in a 
letter and we will be happy to make your reply a part of our record. I would 
be grateful if you would advise me of your preference at your early convenience 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Animuntion Shortages. 


ExHinit I 


OFFICE OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY, G. C. MARSHALL, 


Washington, April 29, 19538. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Ammunition Shortages, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear MADAM CHAIRMAN: Your letter of April 21, addressed to me at Leesburg, 
reached me after some delay at Pinehurst, N. C. 

I appreciate your suggestions regarding the program of your subcommittee in 
connection with the discussions incident to the report of ammunition shortages 
and subsequent testimony of various officials of the Department of Defense. 

There follows a brief summary of my actions in the fall and winter of 1950: 

On September 27, 1950, shortly after I assumed office as Secretary of Defense, 
T issued a memorandum to the Secretaries of the military departments on 
the subject of guidance for the preparation of a supplemental budget request for 
fiscal year 1951 and the regular annual budget request for fiscal year 1952. 
This guidance contained a series of assumptions, one of which stated “that 
combat operations will be concluded by June 30, 1951.” This assumption fol- 
lowed recommendations made to me at that time by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
As you may know, this assumption was only one of several included in the 
guidance. Some of the other assumptions were that provision be made also 
for full training requirements, for a combat pipeline for Korea equivalent to 6 
months of combat at authorized rates and, more important, for additional 
funding of war reserves necessary to build up to approved levels, which assump- 
tion later was modified to provide for war reserves equivalent to 6 months of 
combat consumption for all forces planned to be in combat by the end of the first 
year of an all-out war. From press accounts which I have read, this last 
mentioned extremely important assumption appears not to have been brought to 
the attention of the subcommittee. 

On September 28, 1950, after appropriate clearances had been effected with the 
Secretary of State, I authorized the Secretary of the Army to use as an advance 
against forthcoming future appropriations the sum of $1.176 billion of MDAP 
funds. This authority was granted to the Army to permit them to accelerate 
procurement of necessary Army-type items which they deemed it urgent to get 
under production. Of this amount, $663 million was specifically allocated for 
the production of ammunition. 

By this time, the Department of the Army had received a fiscal year 1951 
ammunition appropriation of $30 million on September 6, 1950, and a first 
supplemental appropriation for ammunition of $374 million on September 27, 
1950. The total moneys available to the Department of the Army as of Septem- 
ber 28, therefore, were $1.067 billion. With these moneys available to it, the 
Department of the Army was in a position to enter into contracts for ammunition 
in this amount. 

The Department of Defense in the meantime was preparing a second supple- 
mental appropriation request which contained an item for ammunition in the 
sum of $1.452 billion. This appropriation was enacted by the Congress January 
6, 1951. In order not to delay procurement actions until the actual enactment 
of the appropriation, we directed the military departments to get along with the 
administrative work required before contracts can actually be signed. It was 
our intention to speed up the work required preliminary to the actual signing 
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of contracts so that when the money finally became available there would be 
little or no delay in signing the contracts themselves. 

Thus, as to the $1.452 billion which were to become available on January 6, 
1951, Mr. Lovett, then the Deputy Secretary of Defense, on December 4, 1950, 
issued a memorandum to the Joint Secretaries directing them, in the face of the 
grave danger with which we were faced in the Pacific, to immediately take all 
necessary actions that would be required short of the actual signature on 
contracts for the procurement of major items and other supplies and equipment 
of critical character prior to formal approval by the Congress and the President 
of the supplemental appropriations then under consideration. 

The enactment of the second supplemental appropriation for ammunition of 
$1.452 billion On January 6, 1951, increased to a total of $1.9 billion the moneys 
available to the Army on September 28. (The moneys borrowed from MDAP 
are not included in this total since they were to be returned out of this appropri- 
ation. ) 

In the meantime, I had appeared before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on December 1, 1950, on the occasion of their consideration of the 
second supplemental appropriation bill for 1951. At that time, I stated to the 
subcommittee that one of the basic principles which we should follow during 
the very critical days ahead, once reasonably adequate stocks were on hand, 
was to place maximum reliance upon the creation of a sound, well-integrated, 
well-planned industrial base which would provide for us facilities capable of 
expanding to maximum production within a relatively short period of time, 
if the occasion so demanded. I must emphasize the importance of this principle. 
To my mind, it could spell the difference between survival and disaster. My 
experiences during World War I and World War II led me to the conclusion 
that the creation of an adequate expansible industrial base in advance of actual 
requirements was more important than the hurried accumulation of vast quan- 
tities of military materiel. I repeated these thoughts when I appeared before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee on December 9, 1950. 

On January 5 and January 13, 1951, memoranda went forward to the military 
department Secretaries enunciating this principle in greater detail. The Secre- 
taries were told that they should plan their production and utilization of funds 
in such a manner as to insure the establishment of a production and mobilization 
base that would permit, if needed, a very rapid expansion to full mobilization. 

The immediate implementation of this policy required the accelerated use of 
available funds. For this reason, Deputy Secretary Lovett appeared before the 
House Appropriations Armed Services Subcommittee on January 19, 1951, to 
apprise them of the actions necessary to broaden the industrial base. Speaking 
for me, he stated, in essence, that it would be necessary to utilize all available 
funds to finance plant expansion to a larger degree than originally contemplated 
and that the three military departments had been instructed to prepare new pro- 
curement schedules to carry out this program. Subsequently, as Mr. Lovett 
testified, he took detailed actions to implement this policy, and he kept me in- 
formed of the progress made. 

I want to express my appreciation to you for the opportunity you have given 
me to submit these comments to your subcommittee. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL. 


Exnrsit J 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 7, 1958. 
Hon, MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Ammunition Shortages, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR MADAM CHATRMAN: In response to your oral request for identification of 
the classified document which contained the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff upon which former Secretary of Defense Marshall’s assumptions in his 
memorandum of September 27, 1950, to the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments were based, the following information is submitted: 

The classified document is Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense from 
the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff dated September 1, 1950. This document 
constituted the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to the assump- 
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tions which should be the basis for current planning for the forward developmen! 
of military-force levels and contained as one of its items the statement: The 
estimates of forces are based on the assumption that hostilities in Korea wil! 
terminate in fiscal year 1951. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. J. McNerr, Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


EXHIBIT K 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., March 17, 1958. 


Senator MarGaret CHASE SMITH, 
Chairman Subcommittee, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
United States Senate: 

As chairman of the Joint Committee on defense production I have reviewed 
the statements made before our committee by the heads of Civilian Defense Pro 
duction officials. I have also obtained a complete list of quarterly allocations 
and returns and am sending them to you for such use as you care to. make of 
them in your investigation. 

Burnet R. MAYRANK 


Exurait L 


Untrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
March 17, 1958 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: In view of the current controversy over the alleged shortage 
of ammunition and materiel in Korea, there are certain facts which are pertinent 
to any study or investigation of this subject. 

Because I am still serving as chairman of the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production, I feel it is my obligation to pass on to you some facts attendant to 
allocations of material which have been made to the military. 

On the day that General Van Fleet appeared before a subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee, I issued a press release containing excerpts of testi 
mony given to the Joint Committee on Defense Production and the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, Also included were excerpts from quarterly reports 
to the President from the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

In order that there may be no question about the truth of these claims on the 
part of the heads of the civilian agencies, I have asked the staff to document by 
quarter and amount the allocations requested, granted and returned. For each 
quarter of 1952 and for the first quarter of 1953 I have figures showing the stated 
requirements of the military, actual allocations which were made, the returns 
to the Defense Production Administration’s reserve and the actual final allot- 
ment for each quarter. These figures cover allotments for carbon, alloy and 
stainless steel, as well as copper and copper base alloys and aluminum. The 
figures prove to my satisfaction that, while in many cases the military were 
not granted the full allotments requested, they nevertheless returned in every 
instance a sizable portion of the allotments which were made. 

While the actual figures pertaining to allotments for the atomic energy pro 
gram are not available, I am assured that the Atomic Energy Commission has 
been granted 100 percent of its stated requirements in every quarter. 

In the hope that this information will be of some value to you, I enclose a copy 
of the excerpts from the hearings and reports, as well as a table of quarterly 
allocations and returns. Please use this in any way you. deem advisable. 

Sincerely yours, 
Burnet R. MAYRanxK 
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Department of Defense—Requiremenis, allotment authority, and returns to DPA 
reserve, Ist quarter 1952 through 2d quarter 1953 


Copper and copper-base 








Stee 
Steel alloy 
Alumi 
; Brass mill — 
Carbon Alloy Tost cup and Wire | Foundry 
ess! | disk basis mill . 
Thous. Thous Thous Thous Thous 
st quarter 1952: j Tons Tons ibe ths lhe. lhs lbs 
Requirements 2, 191, 070 531, 512 | 83, 673 213, 650 | 48, 329 19, 652 268, 815 
Total allotment authority 
(including supplementals) 2, 045, 200 440. 000 | 88, 400 196, 390 | 38, 500 21, 800 274, 100 
Returns to DPA reserve 343, 144 55, 000 | 18, 400 32, 370 3, 794 3, 278 47, 100 
issuances (final) 1, 405, 109 299, 512 | 59, 726 143, 840 | 20,344 14, 933 202, 036 
2d quarter 1952 
Requiremefits 2, 254,174 447, 742 | 94, 463 214, 600 | 47, 888 23, 254 295, 619 
Total allotment authority 
(including supplementals) 2, 139, 677 432, 206, 640 | 39, 951 20, 322 276, 790 
Returns to DPA reserve 439, 614 89, 19, 430 8, 351 1, 622 59, 690 
Issuances (final) 1, 501, 236 286, 173, 180 | 28, 377 16, 463 197, 989 
d quarter 1952 
Requirements 2,051,265 | 399,021 | 79, 387 163, 821 | 37,473 19, 457 231, 563 
Total allotment authority 
(including supplementals) 1, 976, 469 | 188, 056 20, 166 234, 064 
Returns to DPA reserve 546, 385 | 15, 865 2, 666 21, 364 
Issuances (final) 1, 365, 842 | 156, 136 14, 927 183, 363 
4th quarter 1952 
Requirements 1, 883, 621 382, 452 | 73, 727 182, 070 | 32, 726 20, 654 250, 966 
Total allotment authority | 
including supplementals) 1, 825, 000 372, 000 | 72, 000 198, 66( 32, 000 19, 400 258, 000 
Returns to DPA reserve 292, 000 | 47,000 | 21, 900 13, 460 4, 200 2. 300 44, 900 
Issuances (as of Jan. 31, 1953) 1, 402,722 | 276,829 | 41, 338 163, 551 | 23,714 14, 484 190, 797 
ist quarter 1953 
Requirements 1, 910, 157 358, 839 | 65, 199 200, 149 | 32, 159 22, 688 253, 366 
Total allotment authority 
(including supplementals) 1, 830, 000 358, 000 | 65, 000 200, 000 | 31, 750 22, 500 253, 200 
Returns to DPA reserve 330, 000 12, 000 | 13, 500 47, 000 2, 755 5, 900 30, 200 
Issuances (as of Jan. 31, 1953)__| 1, 429, 829 342, 691 50, 887 143, 342 | 25, 890 15, 228 223, 879 
2d quarter 1953: 
Requirements 1, 725,000 | 310,000 | 61, 000 195, 500 | 29, 500 18, 800 230, 000 
Total allotment authority 
(including supplementals) 1, 725, 000 325,000 | 61, 000 198, 500 | 29, 500 18,800 | 230,000 
Returns to DPA reserve 5, 000 7, 000 12, 500 200 | 300 | 6, 000 
Issuances (as of Jan. 31, 1953) 1, 102, 459 271, 768 | 46,412 87,945 | 18, 358 12, 019 184, 124 


i Ist and 2d quarter 1952 total stainless steel; 3d quarter 1952 through 2d quarter 1953 nickel-bearing staine 
Jess steel, 





iXHIBIT M 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
March 28, 1952. 
Hon. MArGaReT CHASE SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: With further reference to my letter of March 17 and our con- 
versation, I am enclosing some additional material in which you may be in- 
terested. 

On Wednesday, March 25, Mr. Arthur 8S. Flemming, Acting Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, was a witness before the Banking and Currency 
Committee. The following quotation is an excerpt from that hearing, which may 
be found on page 1963 of the committee's transcript : 

“Senator MaysanKk. They got all the allotments they asked for in the first 
quarter, the Atomic Energy Commission and the military? 

“Mr. FLtemmineo. Yes, after they were screened in the normal way. 

“Senator MAYBANK. I just wanted to make that clear for the record again. 
because every time you and other representatives of your agency have come befor¢ 
this committee or the joint committee, you have always told us that the militar) 
and the Atomie Energy Commission have been allocated all they wanted, and 
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then the other day General Van Fleet came to the Hill and said they didn’t get 
enough steel. I wanted to get that in the record, again. 


“Mr. FLEMMING. My understanding is that your statement is a correct state- 


ment.” 
Sincerely yours, 
BURNET R. MAYBANK. 


MAYBANK AND CAPEHART—ALLOCATIONS FOR MILITARY MATERIEL 
Immediate release, March 6, 1953 


In view of General Van Fleet’s reported statements that troops in Korea were 
handicapped by a shortage of ammunition and other materiel, the two Senators 
recalled testimony before the Jaint Committee on Defense Production and the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, as well as statements from quar- 
terly reports to the President. 

Senator Maybank, the past chairman of both committees, is still serving as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Defense Production. Senator Capehart, 
present chairman of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, during the 
period covered by these excerpts and quotations was ranking minority member 
of both committees and took an active part in the committees’ urging that every 
effort be made to provide all materiels required by the military, particularly 
those needed to support and reinforce the front line troops in Korea. 

The evidence is clear, in the opinion of the two Senators, that the military 
received ample allocations and, in fact, returned unused allocations to the 
civilian agencies. 

The excerpts from the hearings and the reports follow: 


STATEMENT BY MANLY FLEISCHMANN BEFORE THE SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE, MARCH 4, 1952 


(P. 54 of the hearings on Defense Production Act Amendments of 1952) 


“With respect to what I have called the first reason for Government con- 
trol—the assurance of military supply—I think we are justified in saying that 
no essential military program has suffered for lack of priorities and allocation 
assistance. National defense is our job and we have followed the uniform 
policy of subordinating other considerations.” 


HEARING BEFORE SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE ON EXTENSION OF 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT, 1952 AMENDMENTS 


(March 4, 1952, pp. 65, 66) 


Mr. MAYBANK. Now, let me ask you this question. 

Have you furnished the military with all that they could usefully utilize on 
time? 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. Yes, sir; so much so that we have had continuous turn- 
backs from the military as an evidence of the policy. we have followed. 

Mr. MAyBANK. The military have at times asked for more than they can use? 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. Yes, sir; not willfully, I do not think. I think it is due to 
inaccurate estimating, for which we all share the lack of credit. 


Page 74: 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. Now, we have followed the policy right along to give the 
metals first to the military, so there is no military program being held up by any 
shortage of metals. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Well, to make a long story short, I am glad to hear you say that 
the military is getting everything that they can use consistently and immediately 
in the way of heavy metals. 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. That has been the policy we have tried to follow, Senator. 


Friday, March 21, 1952, page 1466 


Mr. MAYRANK. There has been a lot of talk in these reports around here about 
how far we are behind in the manufacture of planes and the preparation of planes 
and not getting the air force up, I understand a lot of it is blamed on the fact 
that we need copper. 
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Mr. FLEISCHMANN. I know of no military program held up through a lack of 
copper, Senator. We have not permitted it. We have always allocated the 
complete requirement of copper to the military. 

Mr. MayBank. I asked that question to get it on the record because I read in 
a report by the armed services the other day something to that effect. You tell 
me that the military has had all the copper they need? 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. I believe the best answer is this, Senator. During every 
quarter, during the present quarter, the military have returned copper to us after 
their allocations have been made because they could not use it. 

+ * + * + « . 


Mr. MAYBANK. What other items are being returned? 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. Aluminum and steel, the only items we allocate to them 
under the controlled materials plan, 

(There follows on page 1467 a table showing controlled materials allotments 
returned by the military departments as excess to the needs in the various 
quarters, ) 

Mr. MAYBANK. This committee has no authority to be legislating on the armed 
services and I do not intend to have any argument as far as I am personally 
concerned with what the Armed Services Committee is doing. They are doing 
a good job. I just wanted to know for this committee as it is in charge of the 
legislation on the controls program for another year—that the military have 
received whatever strategic materials that they needed, to the extent that they 
have returned some in the first and second quarters. 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. As you know in opening the case for the military budget, 
Secretary Lovett stated there were no substantial difficulties due to allocations. 

Mr. MaysBank. I want it in the record for this committee, that you are giving 
the military all that they have asked for and that you gave them even more than 
they could use, is that correct? 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. I want to modify that. We have not in every case given 
them all that they have asked for. 

We feel that our duty—and that is what Congress has us there for—includes 
the job of reviewing military requirements—— - 

Mr. Fursrient. You have given them more than they can use? 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. Yes. The accuracy of our work, I think, is best attested 
by the fact that they have returned some of it. 


oO D M. (FOWLER) QUARTERLY REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT, JANUARY 1953, PAGE 11 


In every quarter since the beginning of the controlled materials plan, military 
programs have been allotted their full requirements for controlled “materials” 
after joint screening with the Defense Production Administration. While the 
allotments have been slightly below the original requests from the Department 
of Defense, they have been consistently greater than the military producers were 
actually able to use. As shown in the chart on the next page, the Department 
of Defense in each quarter issued a smaller volume of allotment than it had 
received—and unused balances have been returned for allocation to other claim- 
ants. Instances have occurred, of course, when individual producers were not 
able to get the exact type of material desired at the time required, but these 
have been due to the result of localized difficulties in distribution rather than 
to real shortages in material allotments. 


HEARING: HENRY H. FOWLER (FOLLOWING THE STEEL STRIKE), OCTOBER 1952, 
PAGES 4 AND 5 


We have worked out an arrangement for a set-aside at each mill so that the 
total of the set-asides of the various mills for the various forms and shapes of 
steel will bring the military, atomic energy, and machine tool programs com- 
pletely back up to par as far as steel goes, by the end of this year. They will 
have their full 1952 requirements, and they will be caught up on the backlog of 
orders by the end of November. 


HEARING : HENRY H. FOWLER (FOLLOWING THE STEEL STRIKE), PAGE 8 


As I indicated before, as a result of these special measures that have been 
taken, the delivery of all steel allotments for military, atomic-energy, and 
machine-tool programs by the end of the year is virtually assured, and special 
reserves have been set up to cover four types of very critical ammunition com- 
ponents—shells, fuzes, cartridge cases, and rocket tubing—and we will not be 
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able to make up the ammunition losses, not because of the lack of steel, but 
because of the lack of facilities. The facilities are operating on a three-shift 
basis, 


PROGRESS REPORT 16. JANUARY 9, 1952. C. E. WILSON AND MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
HEARING 
Page 816 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. We screened the requirements not only from the point of 
view of determining whether they are needed in a particular quarter but also 
to eliminate wherever possible wasteful use of materials. For this reason the 
choice between guns and butter has not been made becuuse it has not been pre 
sented. Up to the present time no essential military program has been denied 
the material required. * * * I do not believe that any interference with any 
important military objectives will result from some phasing out of this program. 
Page 8386 

Representative Tatie. I understand that the military gets what it wants? 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. Well, that is not true. We have cut down, for example, sir, 
the structural steel requirement of the military in the second quarter very dras- 
tically, because we simply could not support it. We have done that, we think, 
without in any way interfering with the basic program. 

They are getting, in the field of copper and aluminum, substantially what 
they require to go into munitions of war. That seems to us to be quite a different 
proposition from saying they must have everything of the day they want it to 
erect a new messhall at an airbase. 


PROGRESS REPORT NO. 10. NOVEMBER 26, 27, 1951, PAGE 700. MR. CHARLES E. WILSON 


Mr. Witson. Well, on the general subject of production, gentlemen, I think it 
ought to be made clear at the outset that as far as the allotment of the strategic 
materials are concerned —-I mean aluminum, copper, steel, and especially the 
alloy steels, generally speaking, we are giving the Defense Department require- 
ments first call, of course, and I think to date we have been able to give them 
practically everything that is needed for them to meet their schedule. 

i would like to make it clear that, because there seems to be great misunder- 
standing of the subject, that any shortfalls in military production of the items 
that are having the greatest attention now—and various stories about short- 
falls—has not been affected by the supply or nonsupply of raw materials; in 
other words, the fact that we have maintained reasonable output of civilian 
goods and have allotted materials to that has not, at least substantially, and 
I doubt if it has affected it at all, the production situation of military end items. 


PROGRESS REPORT NO. 2, FEBRUARY 8, 1951; MR. C. BE. WILSON, PAGE 65 


Mr. Wrison. I issued an order * * * The order provides, among other things, 
that these agencies shall develop programs and issue appropriate regulations to 
allocate scarce materials in such manner as to preserve distribution for most 
essential purposes: assure that after satisfaction of the needs of the armed 
services, production and distribution result in maximum total production of 
consumer goods for personal and household use; and, avoid increases in the 
real cost of living resulting from changes and diversions to high-price models 
and lines 


MR. C. E. WILSON’S QUARTERLY REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT, JANUARY 1, 1952 


We have now entered the period of severest “pinch” in the allocation of 
critical materials. 

In the allocation of materials, our policy has been, and will continue to be, 
to allocate to the Armed Forces and the atomic-energy program their full need 
for materials after their estimates have been thoroughly reviewed. This means 
that the availability to the civilian economy as a whole will be less. 


MR. C. E. WILSON’S QUARTERLY REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT, APRIL 1952 


The greater availability of materials has led to the suggestion by some that 
more materials be made available to the military services to permit an increase 
in production of military goods. 

This suggestion overlooks the fact that the availability of materials has never 
Leen the limiting factor on military production schedules. 
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From the. beginning of the defense program, the military has been given all 
if the materials that have been required by their schedules. 






Exner N 












DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, April 17, 19538. 






Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense 
(Attention: Mr. Nathaniel H. Goodrich, Deputy General Counsel.) 







1. In accordance with your memorandum of April 10 and the resolution of 
the committee embodied in Senator Smith’s letter of April 9 which was enclosed 
with your letter, the staff has undertaken to list the names and positions of all 
key officials who take any action whatsoever respecting contracts for ammunition 
and for deliveries thereof, both in this headquarters and in the various Ordnance 
installations. 

2. In conversations with Mr. Rhodes I was advised that the resolution was 
designed to elicit the requested data only for the period beginning with the out 
break of the war in Korea, I was also advised that it would be appropriate 
to include key officials together with a statement describing the duties of materiel 
inspectors and an estimate of their number; and that if the data so submitted 
did not meet the full requirements of the committee we will be advised of their 
further desires. Accordingly, the enclosed data has been prepared on that basis. 

8. Neither Mr. Pace nor Mr. Stevens is listed im the enclosure, only because a 
separate tab was not made for the Office of the Secretary of the Army. Accord- 
ingly, you doubtless will wish to mention Mr. Frank Pace, Jr., Secretary of the 
Army until January 20, 1953, and Mr. Robert T. Stevens in your letter of trans- 
mittal. A separate tab seems to be unnecessary, in other words, since only those 
two names would appear on it. 

4. You will also observe that a very brief listing has been made of the names 
and positions of those in the Office of the Secretary of Defense who are concerned 

5. Since the listings are prepared by agency, there is a small amount of 
duplication ; for example, Mr. Earl Johnson is listed both as Under Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary since he held both positions, 

6. I thing it would be useful to the committee and would facilitate an under- 
standing of the problems involved if this data were presented to the committee 
today prior to the conclusion of General Ford’s testimony in public hearing. 
I should therefore appreciate it if you would do what you can to insure its 
presentation to the committee during the morning. 


































B. A. MONAGHAN, 
Department Counselor. 
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The authority for procurement of equipment and supplies for the Armed 
Forces, including ammunition, is vested by the Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947 only in the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force (sec. 9). 
The Armed Services Procurement Act is the basic law which grants authority 
to contract for supplies and equipment. The act does not vest such authority 
in the Secretary of Defense, who as a result is without authority to enter into 
any contracts for military equipment and supplies 

The responsibility for the procurement of equipment and supplies for the 
Department of the Army, including ammunition, is vested in the Secretary 
of the Army by the Army Organization Act of 1950. The act specifically pro 
vides that he, or, as he may prescribe, the Under Secretary of the Army or 
either Assistant Secretary of the Army, shall in addition to other duties be 
charged with stpervision of the procurement activities of the Army Establish- 
ment (sec. 101 (c)). It further provides that the Secretary of the Army shall 
be responsible for and shall have the authority necessary to conduct all affairs 
of the Army Establishment including, but not limited to, those necessary or 
appropriate for operations, logistical support and maintenance, and effectiveness 
(sec. 101 (a)). The act also sets up the various branches of the Army, one of 
which is the Ordnance Corps (sec. 306 (a)), and it provides for the position 
of Chief of Ordnance (sec. 206 (a)), the incumbent of which is to be seleeted 
by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate (sec. 206 (b) ). 
The Secretary of the Army is given authority to prescribe the duties of the 
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Chief of Ordnance (sec. 206 (c)), to create other basic branches as he deems 
necessary (sec. 306 (a)), to assign or detail members of the Army or’ civilian 
personnel as he thinks proper and to prescribe their duties (sec. 101 (d)), and 
to prescribe matters on which officers of the Army shall report to him, the 
Under Secretary, or either Assistant Secretary (sec. 101 (b)). 

While the National Security Act provides that the Secretary of Defense 
shall have direction, authority, and control over the Department of Defense 
(sec. 202 (b)), it also explicitly continues the separate departmental status, 
within the Department of Defense, of the Department of the Army (sec. 201 (b) ). 
It further provides that the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
shall be separately administered by their respective Secretaries under the di- 
rection, authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense (sec. 202 (c) (4)). 

These three laws read together place the responsibility and authority for 
procurement of ammunition in the Secretary of the Army and the Department 
of the Army. The exclusion of the Secretary of Defense from the law which 
confers authority to enter into contracts for supplies and: equipment, coupled 
with the specific assignment of supervision of procurement activities to the 
Secretary of the Army, plus the requirement of separate administration of the 
military departments, combine to make the Secretary of the Army the responsible 
official for the conduct of actual procurement operations and activities and 
establish a legal pattern which confines the power of the Secretary of Defense 
to that of exercising direction, authority, and contrel other than by engaging 
in the actual operation and administration of military department procurement 
programs and activities. 





Exureit O 


The Department of Defense and the Department of the Army submitted the 
following in response to the committee resolution of April 8, 1953: 


PARTIAL LIST OF DEFENSE PERSONNEL WHO HAVE OR HAVE HAD 
FUNCTIONS OR RESPONSIBILITIES RELATED TO AMMUNITION 
PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Hon. Louis Johnson 
Hon. George C. Marshall 
Hon. Robert A. Lovett 
Hon. Charles E. Wilson 
Hon. Roger M. Kyes 

Mr. Hugh Dean 


OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Hon. W. J. MeNeil 

Mr. John L. Holeombe 

Mr. Robert C. MacClinchie 
Mr. Robert G. Rath 

Mr. Joseph Corie 


OFFICE OF CHAIRMAN, MuNITIONS Boarp 


Mr. J. D. Small 
Mr. John C. Houston, Jr. 


OFFICE OF Vick CHAIRMAN FOR PRODUCTION AND REQUIREMENTS, MUNITIONS BoarD 


Maj. Gen. J. V. Matejka 
Col. W. W. Wendt 
Mr. Allen P. Blade 
Mr. Elton F. Lollo 
Mr. J. H. Williams 
Mr. J. W. Ferguson 
Lt. Col. G. G. Gaydash 
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OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
PREA MBLE 


Under Secretary of the Army (formerly Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(GM) ) under GO 109, 1952: The Under Secretary is the principal civilian assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Army. He is the Secretary to whom the Comptroller 
of the Army is directly responsible under the provisions of section 402 (b) of 
the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, and as such he directs and super- 
vises the performance, within the Army Establishment, of all functions assigned 
or delegated to the Comptroller of the Army, including those contemplated for 
Title IV, Public Law 216, Slist Congress. Among other responsibilities, the 
Under Secretary is charged with responsibility for and authority to conduct 
the administration of guaranteed loans, advance payments, and related matters 
in support of procurement activities. 

Assistant Secretary of the Army (Materiel) (formerly Under Secretary of 
the Army) under GO 109, 1952: The Assistant Secretary of the Army (Mate- 
riel) is charged with the supervision of the procurement activities of the Army 
Establishment, of plans for the mobilization of materials and industrial organ- 
izations essential to wartime needs of the Army, and of other business pertain- 
ing thereto under the provisions of section 101 (c) of the Army Organization 
Act of 1950. As such he is responsible for and has authority necessary to con- 
duct the following affairs of the Army Establishment : 

(a) Industrial mobilization, procurement, planning, and programing. 

(bo) Implementation of procurement and production. 

(c) Storage, distribution, maintenance, and disposal of materiel, supplies, and 
equipment. 

(d@) MDAP and other foreign military aid programs. 

In addition, the Assistant Secretary of the Army (Materiel) serves as the 
Army representative on the Munitions Board. 


KEY PERSONNEL 


Hon. Earl D. Johnson, Under Secretary of the Army (October 6, 1952, to 
present): Mr. Johnson was Under Secretary under both General Order 109, 
1952 and General Order 23, 1953. From April 23, to October 5, 1952, Mr. Johnson 
was Assistant Secretary (Research and Materiel) with generally the same pro- 
curement responsibilities as are now delegated to ASA (Materiel). Responsi- 
bilities: See preamble above. A more complete description is contained in 
General Order 23, 1953, and in General 109, 1952, which was in effect until 
March 2. 

Mr. Harold Pearson, Deputy Under Secretary of the Army (October 6, 1952, 
to present): Mr. Pearson was Deputy Under Secretary of the Army under both 
General Order 109, 1992, and General Order 23, 1953. Responsibilities: The re- 
sponsibilities of the Deputy include, except for nondelegable statutory functions, 
those of his principal. He has the authority to act for and exercise the powers 
of his principal in his absence or disability, and as otherwise directed by him. 

Mr. Kenneth Stiles, special assistant (for fiscal policy and accounting man- 
agement) (June 5, 1950, to present): Responsibilities: This special assistant 
reports to and acts for the Under Secretary of the Army in supervising the 
development, implementation, and analysis of all fiscal policy, auditing, account- 
ing, reporting, advance payments, guaranteed loans, and budget structure mat- 
ters within the Army. He must be currently cognizant of the latest military, 
political, and economic developments affecting or influencing Army programs 
within his area of operations. 

Mr. Robert D. King, special assistant (for program management) (September 
24, 1951, to present): Responsibilities: This special assistant reports to and 
acts for the Under Secretary of the Army in supervising the development, im- 
plementation, and analysis of over-all program management within the Army. 
He is responsible for final review of the program structure, primarily with a 
view of assuring balance between programs and capabilities for effective manage- 
ment, implementation, and evaluation, and with particular emphasis on the 
review of materiel, manpower, and facilities requirements to insure agreement 
with overall programs and computations thereunder, and to insure consistency 
with budget and industrial limitations. He constantly supervises the activities 
incident to the review and evaluation of programs to determine whether they 
are-consistent with the announced program structure and objectives, specifically 
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reviewing scope, timing, method, balance, funding, availability, and relationship 
to long-range estimates and programs. 

Mr. John T. Chambers, staff assistant, Office of the Under Secretary of the 
Army. (April 14, 1952, to March 28, 1953): Responsibilities: This staff assist- 
ant was responsible among other functions, for performing confidential and 
highly specialized assignments with respect to program and budget management 
within the Army; review of materiel, manpower, and facilities requirements, 
and fiscal and accounting management. He reviews and analyzes the admin- 
istration of any of these functional areas to insure consistency with established 
policies, to evaluate progress made and results obtained, and to make recom- 
mendations which may effect reviews in policy and procedure. 

Mr. Robert Carson, staff assistant, Office of the Under Secretary of the 
Army (January 20, 1952, to present): Responsibilities: This staff assistant is 
the representative of, and adviser to, the Under Secretary of the Army and his 
special assistant for fiscal policy and accounting management in the discharge of 
responsibilities incident to administration of the guaranteed loan and the 
advanced payment programs. He is responsible for the continuous and critical 
staff review of the administration of these programs and the resolution of dis- 
agreements within the Department of the Army as to whether, to what extent, 
or in what form, financing should be furnished or advance payments made, 
and recommends to the Under Secretary the action to be taken. He reviews 
weekly progress reports, conducts necessary research and analysis of their con 
tents, and makes appropriate recommendations thereon. He serves as special 
representative of the Under Secretary on the Contract Finance Committee, 
which committee is responsible for the formulation and recommendation of 
policy and procedures incident to the administration of the guaranteed loan and 
advance payment programs. 

Mr. George J. Daly, Jr., special consultant, Office of the Under Secretary of the 
Army. (March 8, 1853 to present): Responsibilities: This special consultant 
is an adviser to the Under Secretary on matters relating to the administration 
of the guaranteed loan and advance payment programs of the Department of 
the Army. 

Lt. Col. John W. Finn, military assistant (fiscal policy and accounting manage- 
ment) (September 16, 1951 to present): Responsibilities: This officer assists 
in the development, implementation, and analysis of policy regarding reporting 
systems as they affect the industrial fund, Army progress report system, and 
the statistical reporting structure. He conducts appropriate studies and 


analyses in this field and makes pertinent recommendations to the Under 
Secretary of the Army. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT OR UNDER SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY (FOR PROCUREMENT) 


Assistant or Under Secretary of the Army (For Procurement): Responsible 
to the Secretary of the Army for direction and supervision over: * * * indus- 
trial mobilization; procurement planning and programing: implementation of 
all approved procurement and production; * * * the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program and other foreign military aid programs: * * * acquisition, manage- 
ment, and disposal of real property: * * * and other activities of a military 
and nonmilitary nature as delegated to him by the Secretary of the Army. 
Serves as the Army representative on the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Archibald S. Alexander, Under Secretary of the Army. June 1950—April 1952 
Mr. Earl! D. Johnson, Assistant or Under Secretary of the Army, April 1952- 
March 1953 

Deputy Assistant or Deputy Under Secretary of the Army (For Procurement) : 
Mr. Haro'’d L. Pearson, Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army, May 1952- 
October 1952. Deputy Under Secretary of the Army, October 1952—March 1953. 

Executive: Principal assistant to the Assistant or Under Secretary of the 
Army, responsible for operation of the office and for supervising and coordinating 
all of its activities. Reviews and effects integration on matters to be presented 
to the Assistant or Under Secretary for action, and acts directly on matters 


which do not require the Assistant or Under Secretary’s personal attention and 
for which policy is established. 


Brig. Gen. Gerson K. Heiss, executive, June 1950. 

Col. C. Rodnev Smith, exerutive. July 1950—Sentember 1951. 

Brig Gen. Andrew T. McNamara, executive, September 1951—February 1953. 
Col. James L. Green, acting executive, February 1953-—April 1953. 
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Eexecttive Assistant for Munitions Board: Assists the Assistant or Under 
Secretary on all matters relating to the Munitions Board; represents the Assist- 
ant or Under Secretary as alternate in dealing with the Chairman and Staff 
of the Munitions Board; develops and reviews the work of the Branches in 
establishing the position to be taken by the Assistant or Under Secretary as a 
voting member of the Board; advises the Assistant or Under Secretary on such 
matters as priorities, allocations, and material requirements. 

Col. C. Rodney Smith, acting executive assistant for Munitions Board, in addition 
to other duties, June 1950—August 1950, 

Mr. Robert L. Finley, special assistant, August 1950-July 1952 

Lt. Col. Carlton E. Bauer, executive assistant for Munition Board, July 1952- 

October 1952 
Lt. Col. George E. Pickett, executive assistant for Munitions Board, October 1952- 

March 1953 

Requirements and Budget Branch : Within area of responsibility of Assistant or 
Under Secretary of the Army (Procurement), maintains liaison with Army and 
Department of Defense Staffs, and acts as staff assistants to the Assistant or 
Under Secretary of the Army (Procurement) in matters pertaining to require- 
memts and budget. 

Col. James L. Green, Chief of Requirements and Budget Branch, July 1950—- 

February 1953 
Col. Robert L. Cardell, budget and programs, June 1952-February 1953. Acting 

branch chief, March 1953—April 1953 
Col. Edgar A. Wright, budget and programs, June 1950—Junme 1952 
Mr. William Dunlap, budget and programs, June 1950-May 1951 
Lt. Col. Seaton F. McDaniel, requirements, July 1951—April 1953 
Lt. Col. Arthur H. Williams, Jr., budget and programs, October 1952—April 1953 
Mr. John A. Stiegler, Jr., requirements, November 1952—April 1953 


The following personnel in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) have been in contact with the Office, Assistant or Under Secretary 
of the Army (Procurement) on ammunition matters: 


Mr. Lyle Garlock 
Mr. Jchn Holcombe 
Mr. Joseph Corie 
Mr. Robert G. Rath 
Mr. Robert. C. MacClinchie 
Mr. Foster Adams 
Mr. Clyde Elliott 

Facilities and Supply Branch: Assists, advises, and makes recommendations 
to the Assistant or Under Secretary of the Army regarding the development and 
dissemination of criteria governing expansions of ammunition production 
capacity, and review and approval of individual requests for authority to utilize 
Army funds for facilities expansions. Contacts Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense (ComptroHer) and Bureau of the Budget personnel regarding release of 
funds being held in reserve. 
Mr. Michael E. Kalette, consultant on construction, December 1950—April 1953. 
Retired president of James Stewart Construction Co. of New York. Approves for 
the Assistant or Under Secretary, the construction, rehabilitation, expansion, 
and conversion of industrial facilities. 
Col. Robert J. Kasper, Chief, Facilities and Supply Branch, July 1951—April 1953. 
Col. Fred W. Greene, Chief, Facilities and Supply Branch, March 1951—July 1951. 
Lt. Col. Milburne Webb, Assistant to the Chief of Procurement Branch, Septem- 
ber 1950-March 1951. Assistant to Chief, Facilities and Supply Branch, March 
1951—April 1953. 

The following personnel in the Bureau of the Budget have been in contact with 
the Office of the Assistant or Under Sevretary of the Army on ammunition 
matters : 


Mr. Charles Per-Lee 
Mr. Miles Myers 
Mr. Henry Puppa 
Mr. Ellis Veatch 
Mr. William Schaub 


Procurement Branch: Assists, advises, and makes recommendations to the 
Assistant or Under Secretary of the Army on those activities concerned with pur- 
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chasing policies and regulations; contracts and pricing; specifications; inspe: 
tion. Also, production planning and policies ; current and mobilization schedules ; 
and priorities and controls. 

Mr. Harry L. Erlicher, special assistant to the Assistant or Under Secretary, 
June 1950—April 1953. Formerly vice president for General Electric, in charge 
of purchasing. Assists the Assistant or Under Secretary on major production 
aspects of the Army procurement program; Visits field facilities and reports to 
the Under Secretary on the status of production ; makes recommendations on spe- 
cial cases involving problems of expediting production, deliveries, services, 
expanding production capacity, development of technological process, and the 
production of raw materials 


Mr. J. Ryan Smith. special assistant to the Under Secretary, October 1951 
October 1952. Served as special expediter for materials and production equip- 
ment with particular contact work with NPA and DPA on such matters. 

Col. Russell R. Klanderman, Chief of Procurement Branch, September 1950 
February 1952. 

Col. Edgar M. Teeter, Assistant to Chief of Procurement Branch, June 1950 
April 1952. 

Col. Roland B. Anderson, Assistant to Chief of the Procurement Branch, Janu 
ary 1951—February 1952. Chief of Procurement Branch, February 1952—April 
1953. 

Lt. Col. James E. Baker, Assistant to the Chief of Procurement Branch, April 
1952-—April 1953. 

Lt. Col. Richard A. Blair, Assistant to the Chief, Procurement Branch, October 
1952—April 1953. 


Foreign Military Aid: Assists, advises, and makes recommendations to the 
Assistant or Under Secretary of the Army regarding Mutual Defense Assistance 
rogram. 


Mr. A. B. Van Cleve, consultant, January 1952-April 1953. Vice President of 
Crucible Steel Co, of America on loan to the Assistant or Under Secretary of 
the Army. Assists the Assistant or Under Secretary on major production 
aspects of the Army procurement program ;-visits field facilities and reports 
to the Under Secretary on the methods and status of production; makes rec 
ommendations on special cases involving problems of expediting production, 
deliveries, services, expanding production capacity, development of technologi 
cal process, and the production of raw materials. Represents the Assistant 
or Under Secretary of the Army as assistant for Mutual Security matters 

Col. Ernest M. Clarke, executive assistant for MDAP, June 1952-April 1953 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 15, 1953. 
Memorandum for: ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4. 
Subject: Resolution Adopted on April 8, 1953, by Senate Subcommittee on 
Ammunition Shortages. 

1. In accordance with your memorandum, subject as above, dated April 13 
1953, the following data is provided. 

2. In accordance with existing policy and law the Office of the Chief of Staff 
reviews and makes recommendations on the development of requirements for 
procurement of ammunition. 

3. In earrying out the above responsibility, the following individuals have 
been or are, concerned with the processing of actions submitted through the 
Office of the Chief of Staff: 


Gen. Joseph L. Collins, Chief of Staff, United States Army 

Gen. Wade H. Haislip, Vice Chief of Staff, United States Army August 23, 1949 
July 31, 1951 : 

Gen. John E. Hull, Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Administration 
January 2, 1951—July 31,1951. Vice Chief of Staff, United States Army August 
1, 1951—present 

Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Admiu 
istration September 15, 1949-December 22, 1950 

Lt. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Admin- 
istration August 1, 1951-—January 26, 1953 

Lt. Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe, Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Admi 
istration February 6, 1953—present 
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Lt. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans September 20, 
1949-February 12, 1951 
Lt. Gen. Charles L. Bolte, Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Research February 
13, 1951-July 31, 1952 
Lt. Gen. L. L. Lemnitzer, Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Research August 1, 
1952—present. 
By direction of the Chief of Staff: 
JOHN ©. OAKES 
Brigadier General, GS 
Secretary of the General Staff. 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Integrates the review and analysis of Army programs and formulates, coordi- 
nates, and supervises accounting, fiscal, audit, budgeting, progress and statistical 
reporting, and management engineering activities of the Army Establishment. 


Lt. Gen. George H. Decker, Comptroller of the Army, May 1, 1952, to present 
Lt. Gen. Raymond 8. McLain, Comptroller of the Army, August 1, 1949, to April 

30, 1952 

Assistant comptroller for contractual loans: Advises and assists the Comp- 
troller of the Army on all policy and technical matters concerning contract 
financing, including but not limited to “V” loans, advance payments, and partial 
payments. 

Mr. C. Howard Knapp, Assistant Comptroller for Contractual Loans 


Bupcetr DIVISION 


Under the Comptroller of the Army is responsible for the plans and policies 
and the exercise of general supervision and control over all matters of the 
Department of the Army pertaining to the budget, to include preparation, review, 
defense, allocation of funds and adjustment thereof to assure conformity with 
established programs and maximum economy consistent with military necessity. 
The Chief, Budget Division, is also Assistant Budget Officer of the Department of 
the Army and serves as Chairman of the Budget Advisory Committee. Takes no 
action whatsoever respecting contracts for ammunition and deliveries thereof. 


Maj. Gen. G. Honnen, Chief, Budget Division, May 2, 1952, to present 
Lt. Gen. (then Maj. Gen.) G. H. Decker, Chief, Budget Division, June 1, 1950, to 
May 1, 1952 


Estimates and Funding Branch: Responsible for review, analysis, and recom- 
mendations to Chief, Budget Division, on annual and supplemental estimates, 
funding program requests, and allocation of funds for Department of the Army 
appropriations, Takes no action whatsoever respecting specific contracts for 
ammunition and deliveries thereof. 


Col. R. A. Koch, Acting Chief, March 16, 1953, to present 

Col, C. K. McAlister, Chief, January 15, 1951, to March 16, 1953 

Col. C. F. Fowler, Acting Chief, October 19, 1950, to January 15, 1951 

Brig. Gen. (then Col.) John B. Hess, Chief, June 1, 1950, to October 19, 1950 


Procurement and Production Section: Responsible for review, analysis, and 

recommendations to Chief, Estimates and Funding Branch, on annual and supple- 
mental estimates, funding program requests and allocation of funds to operating 
agencies as it concerns the procurement appropriations of the Department of the 
Army. Takes no action whatsoever respecting specific contracts for ammunition 
and deliveries thereof. 
Lt. Col. J. E. Davidoff, Chief, October 22, 1951, to present 
Col. F. L. Bryson, Chief, July 18, 1951, to October 22, 1951 
Lt. Col. W. D. Swank, Chief, June 1, 1950, to July 16, 1951 

Related officials in the office, Secretary of Defense: 

W. J. MeNeil, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller ) 
Lyle Garlock, Deputy Comptroller (Budget) 
J. L. Holeombe, Assistant Director of Budget for Army 
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ARMY AuUbIT AGENCY 


Provides Armywide audit service for: (1) All internal operations of the 
Army Establishment (internal-audit program), and (2) all procurement con 
tracts let by the Army for goods and services (contract-audit program). 

Headquarters Army Audit Agency: The Chief of the Agency is responsible 
to the Comptroller of the Army for command, direction, and supervision of th: 
Army Audit Agency, including the development, recommendation, and execution 
of plans, programs, and policies of the Comptroller of the Army to carry out 
his statutory and regulatory audit responsibilities within the Army Establish 
ment. 


Brig. Gen. Robert M. Cannon, Chief, Army Audit Agency, October 1952 to date 
Col. Harry E. Reed, Chief, Army Audit Agency, August 1950 to October 1952 
Col. W. M. Campbell, Chief, Army Audit Agency, June 1950 to August 1950 


Deputy Chief: The Deputy Chief (civilian) shares in the responsibility of the 
Chief and has complete authority to act for him in his absence (except on purely 
military matters). He provides expert technical direction and advice on audit 
matters. 


Mr. L. W. Acker, Deputy Chief, Army Audit Agency, November 1952 to present 


Assistant Chief: Shares fully in the responsibility of the Chief for management 
and operations and acts with full authority in the absence of the Chief. Func 
tions are comparable to that of Deputy Chief. 


Lt. Col. R. G. Davis, Assistant Chief, Army Audit Agency, September 1952 to 

December 1952 
Col. M. A. Brande, Assistant Chief, Army Audit Agency, July 1951 to June 1952 
Lt. Col. H. C. Ritze, Assistant Chief, Army Audit Agency, March 1950 to Sep 

tember 1951 
Lt. Col. T. D. Ashworth, Assistant Chief, Army Audit Agency, June 1950 to 

July 1951 

(Position discontinued December 1952.) 

Chief, Contract Audit Division: The Chief of the Contract Audit Division is 
responsible to the Chief and Deputy Chief of the Agency for administration of 
the contract-audit program of the Department of the Army, including develop- 
ment of programs, plans, policies and procedures, evaluation of adequacy and 
effectiveness of implementation and execution in the regions, in accordance with 
professional standards, policies of the Office of the Comptroller of the Army 
Army Regulations, and pertinent legislation. This program consists of the audit 
of current, completed, and terminated contracts of the Department of the Army 
(and at coordinated locations, contracts of the Navy and Air Force) with com 
mercial and industrial organizations, State and local government, and educa 
tional and research institutions. 

The program also includes the furnishing of accounting counsel to procure 
ment negotiators. The purpose of the audit program is recognition of all the 
implications of contractual relationships, isolation of individual facts, and syn- 
thesis of a picture from these facts of all the pertinent circumstances surround 
ing the contractual relationship and performance under such contracts. 


Mr. F. BE. Hall, Chief, Contract Audit Division, June 1952 to present 

Maj. W. M. Brulle, Chief, Contract Audit Division, January 1951 to June 1952 

Mr. Frank Horuff, Chief, Contract Audit Division, July 1950 to January 1951 

Lt. Col. J. A. Martin, Chief, Contract Audit Division, May 1950 to July 1950 
Assistant Chief, Contract Audit Division: Shares in the responsibility of the 

Chief, Contract Audit Division, and assists in the administration of the Contract 

Audit Program and acts with full responsibility for the Chief in his absence. 

Mr. G. M. Bowman, Assistant Chief, Contract Audit Division, July 1950 to 
March 1953 


(Position discontinued March 1953.) 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


The respective regional directors of each field organization of the Army Audit 
Agency (consisting of a regional office, subsidiary branches, and residencies) 
is responsible to the Chief of the Agency for command, direction, and super 
vision of a region of the Army Audit Agency, including the implementation and 
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execution of plans, programs, and policies of the Army Audit Agency to carry 
out statutory and regulatory audit responsibilities for all components of the 
Army Establishment within the region assigned, 


itlanta 
Regional director (regional auditor) : 


Lt. Col. J. B. MeGee (incumbent) 
Lt. Col. R. I. Bonnell 
Lt. Col. W. F. Menegus 


Deputy regional director: (Position vacant). 
Associate regional auditor: 


Mr. D. L. Vehorn 
Mr. J. H. Bonner 


(Position discontinued. ) 
Chief, Regional Contract Audit Division: 


Mr. D. L. Vehorn (ineumbent) 
Mr. H. G. Brubaker 


Chicago 
Regional director (regional auditor) : 


Col. L. D. Varney (ineumbent) 
Lt. Col. B. W. Bradley 
Lt. Col. A. H. Miller 
Deputy regional director : 
Mr. T. T. Clark 
Associate regional auditor: 
Mr. J. H. Fallon 
(Position discontinued. ) 
Chief, Regional Contract Audit Division: 
Mr. W. O. Snyder (incumbent) 
Mr. T. T. Clark 
New York 
Regional director (regional auditor) : 
Col. G. K. Smith (incumbent) 
Lt. Col. G. A. Pearson 
Col. H. E. Reed 
Deputy regional director: 
Mr. J. L. Rubin 
Associate regional auditor : 
Mr. J. lL. Rubin 
(Position discontinued. ) 
Chief, Regional Contract Audit Division : 
Mr. F. Neuman 


Philadelphia 
Regional director (regional auditor) : 
Lt. Col. C. A. Labonge (incumbent) 
Deputy regional director: 
Mr. F. G. Green 
Associate regional auditor: 
Mr. F. G. Green 
(Position discontinued. ) 
Chief, Regional. Contract Audit Division : 
Mr. J. F. MeGrath 
San Francisco 
Regional director (regional auditor) : 
Col. C. E. Kelley (ineumbent) 


Lt. Col. W. G. Kemper 
Lt. Col. J. M. Jones 
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Col. P, A. Mayo 
Deputy regional director: (Position vacant). 
Associate regional auditor: 
Mr. L. A. Jones 
(Position discontinued. ) 
Chief, Regional Contract Audit Division: 
Mr. R. J. Condee 


RELATED OFFICIALS IN THE OFFICE, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


H. W. Bordner, Deputy Comptroller for Accounting Policy 

K. K. Kilgore, Assistant Director of Accounting Policy 

H. W. Wright, special consultant on contract audit policy (professor of account- 
ing, University of Maryland) 


OFFICE CHIEF OF FINANCE 


Subject: Resolution Adopted on April 8, 1953, by Senate Subcommittee on 
Ammunition Shortages 


ADVANCE PAYMENT AND GUARANTEED LOAN PROGRAM 


A. Preamble: Responsibility for the administration of the advance payment 
and guaranteed-loan program in the Army is assigned to the Office Chief of 
Finance. Authority to authorize advance payments has not been delegated to 
the Chief of Finance, but assembly of papers, analysis of financial data, and 
preparation of recommendations for the signing authority are accomplished in 
that office. Authority has been delegated to the Chief of Finance, and redele- 
gated to key officers in his office, to sign authorizations for guaranteed loans, 
but approximately 95 percent of the applications are forwarded to the Comp- 
troller for approval prior to authorization. All necessary papers are assembled 
in Office Chief of Finance, financial data is analyzed, procurement information 
obtained when necessary, authorizations are prepared, and continuing admin 
istration of the guaranteed loans is accomplished. Within the Office Chief of 
Finance, the administration of the program is assigned to the Advance Payment 
and Guaranteed Loan Branch, Special Financial Services Division. 

B. Persons in Office Chief of Finance to whom authority has been delegated 
to sign guaranteed-loan papers (names marked with an asterisk are currently 
on duty in the office) : 

1. Maj. Gen. E. M. Foster, Chief of Finance 
2. *Maj. Gen. B. E. Sawyer, Chief of Finance 

3. Col. L. N. Smith, Assistant Chief of Finance 
*Brig. Gen. W. P. Campbell, Assistant Chief of Finance 

5. Col. S. B. Elkins, AssiStant Chief of Finance 

6. *Lt. Col. J. A. Townley, Chief, Special Financial Services Division 

7. *Lt. Col. J. R. Fox, Chief, Advance Payment and Guaranteed Loan Branch 

C. Persons active in the administration of the program (names marked with 
an asterisk are currently on duty in the office) : 

1. *Lt. Col. J. A. Townley, Chief, Special Financial Services Division. Re- 
sponsible for overall administration of the Advance Payment and Guaranteed 
Loan Branch. 

Maj. S. J. Nesbitt, Chief, Advance Payment and Guaranteed Loan Branch. 
Directly responsible for the administration of the program. 

8. *Lt. Col. J. R. Fox, Chief, Advance Payment and Guaranteed Loan Branch 
Directly responsible for the administration of the program. 

*Maj. F. S. Dworak, Chief, Guaranteed Loan Section. Responsible for ad- 
ministration of guaranteed loans, analysis of financial data pertaining 
thereto, etc. 

Maj. BE. S. McKnight, Chief, Advance Payment Section. Responsible for 
administration of advance payments, analysis of financial data, etc. 

*Capt. J. C. Caulfield, Chief, Advance Payment Section. Responsible for ad- 
ministration of advance payments, analysis of financial data, etc. 

Capt. G. J. Daly, Assistant, Guaranteed Loan Section. Analysis of financial 
data pertaining to guaranteed loans, etc. 

8. *Capt. A. C. Riggs, Jr. Same as No. 7. 

9. *2nd Lt. R. L. Gates. Same as No. 7. 

10. Capt J. W. Barnes. Same as No. 7. 
11. ist Lt. J. J. Callahan. Same as No. 5. 
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12. *Mr. William Greenfield, Jr. Responsible for obtainment of certificates of 
eligibility from Technical Services pertaining to guaranteed loan appli- 
cations. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF or Starr, G—1 


Within the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, the data requested by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Ammunition Shortages is restricted to those persons 
serving as senior or alternate members of the Army Budget Advisory Committee. 
This is a committee established within the Army to review the budget estimates 
submitted by the estimating agencies with a view toward bringing the money 
requested by these agencies into line with the present and projected plans of 
the Army. ‘The senior member of the Budget Advisory Committee is entitled to 
one vote. Alternate members are without vote, except when acting in the absence 
of the senior member, at which time the alternate member is entitled to one vote. 

The following personnel have served, or are at present members of the Army 
Budget Advisory Committee in the capacity indicated : 


connt 


Period 
Rank Name Capacity te 
rment From— To— 
ef of =~ —— 


ed to 


Major general Clovis E. Byers Senior member June 1,1950 | July 11,1951 
and Do .| Bernice M. McFadyen do July , 1951 | May 6, 1952 
ed in Brigadier general Herbert B. Powell do May 1952 | Present. 


Lieutenant colonel | David 8. Daley Alternate member June 1,1950) July 11, 1951 
Colonel John E. Perman do July , 1951 Aug. 21,1951 
oans, Do | George E. Fletcher do Aug. 21,1951 | Jan. 14, 1952 
‘omp- Do --| William W. Harris do Jan , 1952 | May 6, 1952 
bled Do 33 Robert T. Hazlett do May 6,1952 | Present. 


ition 


min ‘ ‘ 
of of OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—2 


“dele 


nent DISPOSITION FORM 


File: G2-PC. 

To: TAGO. 

Subject: Resolution Adopted on 8 April 1953 by Senate Subcommittee on Am- 
munition Shortages. 

From: G2. 


ated 
ntly 


Date: 15 Apr 53 Comment No. 1 
Lt. Col. Hatchell/74970/mh 
(Attn: AO-C, Dept A.) 

1, References: 

(a) Memorandum for the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4, from the Special 
Assistant to the Department of the Army Counselor, subject as above, dated 13 
April 1953. 

(b) Disposition Form from G—4 to G-2, among other addresses, subject as 
above, dated 13 April 1953. 

2. In compliance with the requests and instructions stated in the documents 
referred to in paragraph 1, above, the following information is submitted by 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2: 

(a) Preamble: The responsibilities and functions of the Office of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G—2, are those concerned primarily with the collection, production 
and dissemination of Army Intelligence, and with related activities. These 
functions and responsibilities do not in any way impinge upon the procurement 
of ammunition. However, the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, is represented on 
the Army Budget Advisory Committee, which is engaged in Army budget re- 
views activities. 
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(b) Listing: The names and titles of G-2 representatives who have been 
members of the Army Budget Advisory Committee since 1 June 1950 are as 
follows: 


Name, to include present rank Title, to include effective dates Function or-responsi 


ilit 


Lt. Gen. A. R. Bolling ete Member, BAC (1 Jun 50-9 Mar 51) As member of 
Budget Advisory 
mittee, review of annual 
budgetary requirement 


Army 


LA. Gen. R. J. Canine Member, BAC (9 Mar 51-23 Jul 51) Same 

Brig. Gen. J. H. Phillips Member, BAC (23 Jul 51-Present) Same. 

Col. Julian H. Martin Alternate Member and Working Repre- | Same. 
sentative, BAC (Apr 51-Jul 52) 

Lt. Col. H. C. Hatchell 3 Alternate Member and Working Repre- | Same 


sentative, BAC (Jul 52-Present 


8. The information contained in the preceding paragraph is considered to 
be complete and, therefore, to satisfy all requirements stated in paragraph 5 
of G-4 Disposition Form referred to in paragraph 1b, above. 

J. H. PHrries, 
Brig. Gen., GS, Deputy A. C. of S, G2 


ASSISTANT CHIEF OF Starr, G—4 


The Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, Logistics, is responsible for 
planning and directing Army activities in procurement, production, and related 
industrial matters, supply, logistic services, and certain spheres of research and 
development. The names and positions of persons in the immediate office of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, Department of the Army (the Assistant Chief 
of Staft, G—4, and his Deputies) since June 1, 1950 who have taken or take action 
respecting contracts for ammunition and deliveries thereof and a description 
of the action they take are as follows: 

Lt Gen T. B. Larkins, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. Dates of duty: June 1, 
1950 to December 21, 1952. Function: Responsible to the Chief of Staff for 
activities of G-4. Under the supervision of the Under Secretary of the Army 
for procurement, research, and development, and industrial matters (AR 5-5). 

Lt Gen W. B. Palmer, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. Dates of duty: Decem- 
ber 21, 1952 to present. Function: Responsible to the Chief of Staff for activities 
of G-4. Under the supervision of the Under Secretary of the Army for procure- 
ment, research, and development, and industrial matters (AR 5—5). 

Maj Gen W. O. Reeder, Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. Dates of duty: 
June 1, 1950 to January 16, 1953. Function: Served as Deputy Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-4. Represented and assisted the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. 
Was G—4 member of the Budget Advisory Committee. Assumed responsibilities 
of Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4, and acted in his absences. Approved production 
schedules. 

Maj Gen C. B. Magruder, Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. Dates of 
duty: January 16, 1953 to present. Function: Serves as Deputy Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-4. Represents and assists the Assistant Chief of Staff, G4. Is 
G-4 member of the Budget Advisory Committee. Assumes responsibilities of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, and acts thereon in his absences. Approves 
production schedules. 

Maj Gen C. B. Magruder, Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, for Programs. 
Dates of duty: February 15, 1951 to January 2, 1953. Function: Responsible 
for the preparation and execution of G—4 programs, primarily as relates to plans 
and requirements. 

Maj Gen F. H. Lanahan, Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4, for Programs. 
Dates of duty: January 2, 1953 to present. Function: Responsible for the 
preparation and execution of G-4 programs, primarily as relates to plans and 
requirements. 

Col. Ralph M. Osborne, Assistant to the Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4 
Dates of duty: June 1, 1950 to June 30,1952. Function: Assistant to the Deputy 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. Often acted for the Deputy, G4, in his absence. 
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ContTro. Orrice, OAC or 8, G4 


1. This Office has been responsible for the following functions for the AC of §, 
G4: planning, initiation, coordination, review and formulation of the logistics 
nortions of the Department of the Army basic policies and objectives; primary 
rograms: budgets and funding; management policies and programs; stock, 
ndustrial and management funds; property accounting policies and procedures ; 
legislative policy and programs; progress and statistical reporting. 

The following officers have served since 1 June 1950, as Chiefs of Control 
Office : 


a) Col. Mason H. Lucas, USA 

Dates: 1 June 1950 to 4 September 1950 
(b) Col. William H. Nutter, USA 

Dates: 5 September 1950 to 8 June 1951 
c) Brig. Gen. R. W. Colgiazier, Jr., USA 

Dates: 17 July 1951 to Present. 


Functions: As Chief of the Control Office, these officers were concerned only 
: limited degree in budget formulation. None of them had responsibility or 
authority decision on the final Army budget. 

Beginning with FY 1954 Budget, Chief, Control Office reviews and recom- 
mends action on logistic portion of Army Budget. 

2. Budget Branch, Control Office, plans and supervises the initiation, coordi- 
nation, review and formulation of the logistic portions of budgets and appropria- 
tions to include: preparation, submission, review, justification and defense, and 
funding: tentative cost estimates of planned programs; and relation of budget 
resources to logistic programs. 

Since 1 June 1950, the following have served as Assistant Chief, or Chief, of 
judget Branch, Control Office, G4: 


(a) Col. Stephen R. Hanmer, USA 
Dates: 1 July 1950 to 21 April 1952 
(b) Col. James M. Tllig, USA 
Dates: 1 November 1951 to Present 
(c) Lt. Col. Donald L. Bierman, USA 
Dates: 1 July 1950 to Present 
Functions: Specific functions assigned to above individuals have been limited 
to formulation, coordination, and review of the logistic portions of Army budgets 
: with responsibility limited to planning and recommendation. 


REQUIREMENTS Diviston, AC or 8, G4 


i This Division was organized on 29 October 1951 and has been responsible 
for the following functions which affected ammunition : 

‘ (a) Supervised and provided guidance to the Technical Services in the de- 
velopment and computation of materiel requirements (which included ammuni- 
tion). 

(b) Developed, reviewed and assisted in defense of the Department of Army 
budget estimates for Procurement and Production Appropriations for Fiscal 
Year 1953, and Fiseal Year 1954. (This included Ammunition. ) 

(c) Developed and submitted for approval to AC of S, G4, a funding program 
for material for Fiscal Year 1953, which included ammunition. 

(d) Reviewed and approved, subsequent to 1 July 1952, specifie requests from 
Chief of Ordnance for funds to procure ammunition. 

The following personnel performed the above functions as indicated: 


Brig Gen. L. E. Cotulla, Chief, Requirements Division. Dates of Duty: 29 
October 1951 to present. Functions: All of above. 

Col. BE. G. Hahney, Assistant Chief Requirements Division. Dates of Duty: 
1 June 1950 to 24 May 1952. Functions: All of above. 

Col. I. L. Allen, Assistant Chief, Requirements Division. Dates of Duty: 1 June 
1952 to present. Functions: All of above. 

Col. B. B. Bruce, Chief, Supply Control and Budget Branch. Dates of Duty: 
1 April 1951 to present. Functions: All of above. 

Mr. V. P. Huggard, Assistant Chief, Supply Control and Budget Branch. Dates 
of Duty: 24 August 1952 to present. Functions: All of above. 

Lt. Col. T. L. Mann, Staff Officer. Dates of Duty: 5 April 1951 to present. 
Functions: All of above. 


32501—53—__44 
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Lt. Col. J. E. Fitch, Staff Officer. Dates of Duty: 15 December 1950 to 1 
September 1952. Functions: All of above. 

Lt. Col. J. J. Wald, Staff Officer. Dates of Duty: 7 July 1952 to present. Func- 
tions: All of above. 

Major Robert E. Patton, Staff Officer. Dates of Duty: 9 February 1951 to 4 
October 1952. Functions: All of above. 

Col. 8S. W. Hoff, Chief of Plans and Programs Branch. Dates of Duty: 8 August 
1951 to 10 November 1952. Functions: A & b. 

Mr. ©. George Jones. Dates of Duty: 1 June 1950 to present. Functions: A 
only. 


Service Division, G—4 


A. Functions: Preparation of construction directives to Chief of Engineers 
for modification, rehabilitation, construction, and expansion of industrial plants. 
Construction directives are hased on requirements for facilities as requested 
by the Chief of Ordnance and approved by the Under Secretary of the Army. 

B. Personnel: 

1. Col. W. A. Carter, Chief, Service Division. Review and signature of directive 

2. Col. W. P. MeCrone, Chief, Construction Operations Section. Review of or 
preparation of directives. 

3. Lt. Col. J. A. Meek, action officer, Construction Operations Section. Prepara 
tion of construction directive. 

4. Brig. Gen. R. I. Glasgow, Chief, Service Division. Review and signature of 
directive. 

5. Col. H. P. Houser, Chief, Construction Operations Section. Review of 
preparation of directives. 


or 


PROCUREMENT Division, O. A. C. or 8, G—4 


Functions: Plans, initiates, coordinates, reviews, and formulates procurement 
and production policies, procedures, and programs within the Army Establish 
ment, and exercises staff supervision over procurement activities and industrial 
mobilization. This Division consists of four branches which will be reported 
on under branch headings. 

The following individuals assigned to the Office, Chief of the Procurement 
Division, have responsibility in connection with all the functions listed above: 
Maj. Gtn. John K. Christmas, Chief 
Brig. Gen. Wayne R. Allen, Assistant Chief 
Col. E. J. Gibson, executive (since July 15, 1952) ‘ 

Lt. Col. C. A. Heath, executive (prior to July 15, 1952) 
Lt. Col. H. A. Rasmussen, assistant to Chief 
Lt. Col. C. C. Holloway, Jr., assistant to Assistant Chief 


STANDARDS BRANCH 


This Branch has staff responsibility at Department of the Army level for 
procurement inspection of ammunition, including coordination of these operations 
with the Defense Supply Management Agency and other Government agencies. 

The following individuals have responsibility in connection with the functions 
listed above: 

Col. E. H. Larecy, Chief (September 25, 1950, to date) 

Col. M. M. Dawson, Chief (November 8, 1948, to September 25, 1950) 
Maj. J. R. Basley 

Mr. 8S. Williams, Jr., GS-13 


PURCHASES BRANCH 


This Branch is responsible for and performs the following functions in con 
nection with procurement and production of ammunition. 
(@) Review and approval of award of all types of contracts 
(b) Contract-settlement activities 
(c) Development of procurement regulations and procedures 
(d@) Small-business program 
(e) Government-furnished property 
(f) Pricing control 
(9) Financial aid 
The following personnel performed the above functions as indicated: 
Col. Paul M. Seleen 
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Col. Albert Fregosi 

Col. Thomas McGregor 

Col, John M. Cone 
Functions: Each of the above individuals served at some time during the 

period involved as Branch Chief and were responsible for all the functions of 

this Branch. 

Col. F. G. Hall 

Col. F. C. Quinlin 
Functions: Both of the above-named individuals served at some time during 

the period involved as Assistant Branch Chief, and were responsible for all 

the functions of this Branch. 

Lt. Col. G. M. Freeman—Function a 

Lt. Col. W. L. Burt—Function a 

Mr. Ryland C. Bryant, GS—-14—Function a, ¢ 

Lt. Col. W. E. Kaley—Function a, c 

Maj. Grace I. Drezmal—Function a 

Mr. John L. Voegler, GS-13—Function ¢, d, f 

ist Lt. L. W. Smith—Function e, d, f 

Lt. Col. A. V. Wyss—Function c, d, f 

Maj. Thomas L. Tatham—Function a, c. 

Mr. Bradley L. Welfare, GS-13—Function a, c. 

Lt. Col. B. C. Preacher—Function a, b. 

Maj. A. C. Hutchins—Function ec. 

Mr. D. W. Winfree, GS—13—Function g. 

Lt. Col. J. C. Bagg—Function d. 

Mr. J. W. Askins, GS-13—F unction d. 








PROGRAMS BRANCH 


Established July 23, 1951, initially by separation from Current Procurement 
Branch of Procurement Division. Its operations that affect procurement of 
ammunition are essentially those as indicated below : 


a. Reviews procurement schedules, objectives and programs for major procure- 
ment. 

b. Inspects and analyzes Technical Service procurement programming and re- 
views procedures, 

ce, Approves and recommends revisions in procurement programs in accordance 
with available funds. 

d. Participates in semi-monthly Staff briefings on production progress and 
special briefings as requested. 

e. Performs field trips to Technical Service Procurement Agencies and con- 
tractors’ plants with representatives of Office, Under Secretary of the Army 
or The Inspector General. 


The following individuals have responsibility in connection with the functions 
listed above: 


Col. W. H. Greene, Chief (January 23, 1952, to date) 
Col. F. G. Hall, Chief (July 23, 1951, to January 23, 1952) 
Mr. A. F. Sanderson, Assistant Branch Chief 

Lt. Col. L. M. Morehead 

Lt. Col. M. C. Lindsay 

Lt. Col. E. Hasenritter 

Lt. Col. B. B, Drummond 

Maj. Paul H. Schuler 

Lt. Col. R. C. Barber 

Lt. Col. J. B. Silman 

Lt. Col. BE. V. Vestal 


PRODUCTION BRANCH 


This Branch is charged with the following functions and responsibilities 
related to ammunition procurement and production: 
a. Assistance in securing materials, machine tools, and production equipment. 
b. Staff monitorship for facilities expansion and conversion. 
c. Staff monitorship for establishing Industry Integration Committees, 
d. Staff support to contractors with respect to RFC loans, tax amortization 
certificates, and priorities. 


The following personnel performed the above functions as indicated: 
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Col. A. W. Beeman, Chief (July 15, 1952 to date) 

Col. H. 8. Bishop, Jr., Chief (March 17, 1947, to June 30, 1952) 

Dr. Gustav Seidler, Assistant Chief, GS-15 (June 1, 1950, to date) 
Functions: Each of the above individuals were during the periods indicated 

responsible for all the functions of this branch. 

Col. J. A. Meeks—Feb. 1951 to Mar. 1952—Function a. 

Col. A. J. Mandelbaum—Dec. 1950 to Jul 1952—Function a. 

Col. C. M. Merriman—Function a. 

Lt. Col. G. O. Hall—Function a. 

Maj. J. K. Murray—Jan. 1951 to Sep. 1952—Function a. 

Maj. W. D. Wary—Function a. 

Maj. R. L. Freeman—Function a. 

Maj. E. H. Schneider—Function a. 

Lt. Col. J. N. Hickok—Aug. 1952 to Nov. 1952—Function a. 

Mr. C. E. Ammons, GS—13—Function a. 

Maj. E. N. Dorius—Function e and d. 

Mr. H. H. Kudlich, GS—14—Function b. 

Lt. Col. J. 8. Clark—Jul. 1952 to Jan 1953—Function a and b. 

Lt. Col. J. D. Nutt—Function a. 

Mr. Paul EB. McCaskill, GS—11—Function a. 


Suppty Drvisron, ACorS, G—4 


Functions of Supply Division, G—-4, as they pertain to ammunition: 

Promulgates or approves for issue all Department of the Army level policies, 
plans and procedures governing the Army’s requirements, distribution and 
maintenance systems, and supervises their implementation, exercising con 
tinuous management supervision and review over the functioning of the system 
with a view of assuring maximum effectiveness and economy of operation. 
Maj. Gen. P. H. Tansey, Chief, Supply Division. 

Col. Cary B. Hutchinson, Assistant Chief, Supply Division—Assist the Chief, 
Supply Division in carrying out his assigned mission. 

Review of troop programs, troop bases, troop lists and mobilization plans for 
adequacy of data for requirements computation. Review development and 
recommendations of supply policies governing requirements of the Active Army, 
Civilian Components and all other supply programs. Prepare equipment avail- 
ability studies and statements in connection therewith. Review and obtain 
Supply Division approval of procurement programs, repair schedules and budget 
estimates. 

Col. W. G. Marvin, Chief, Requirements Branch, March 1950 to February 1951. 
Mr. C. F. Silverstrand, Assistant Chief, Requirements Branch. 


JupGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’s OFFICE 


Names and description of duties of persons, past and present, who have taken 
action respecting contracts for ammunition and deliveries thereof. 

The Judge Advocate General is charged with furnishing overall legal services 
at Departmental level in connection with the Army procurement program. The 
specific functions of the Judge Advocate General's Office in this respect are set 
out under the appropriate divisions. 

1. Overall supervision : 


Maj. Gen. Ernest M. Brannon, The Judge Advocate General, June 1, 1950 to date. 
Brig. Gen. Robert W. Brown, Assistant Judge Advocate General, June 1, 1950, 
to date. 


2. Procurement Law Division : 


a. The Procurement Law Division is charged with the examination of con- 
tracts for legal sufficiency; furnishing of legal advice with respect to taxation 
and contractor financing, in the form of advance payments, progress payments, 
and V-loans; furnishing legal advice with respect to furnishing government 
property and facilities to contractors; furnishing legal assistance and advice 
with respect to industry Integration Committees organized under section 708 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950; furnishing legal advice and services with 
respect to industrial relations; furnishing counsel before the Army Contract 
Adjustment Board organized under title II, First War Powers Act; and provid- 
ing Government counsel before the Armed Services Board of Contract Appeals. 

b. Following are the names of the individuals who performed the above func- 


tions. Some individuals performed more than one function and are therefore 
listed twice: 
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OVERALL SUPERVISION OF ALL FUNCTIONS 


‘ol. George W. Gardes, Chief of Division, June 1, 1950, to August 26, 1951. 
‘ol. Albert N. Hickey, Chief of Division, August 27, 1951, to date. 

‘ol. Riley McClain, Assistant Chief of Division, July 6, 1951, to date. 

‘ol. Ashton M. Haynes, Executive, Division, June 1, 1950, to July 19, 1950. 


a i fn 


EXAMINATION OF CONTRACTS 


it. Col. Frank J. Buldain, June 1, 1950, to October 14, 1951. 
it. Col. John D. Kooken, August 2, 1951, to date. 

‘apt. Frank C. Cheston, Jr., December 19, 1950, to June 2, 1952. 
‘apt. Lewis H. Parks, May 1, 1951, to August 24, 1952, 

‘apt. Harry L. Shure, October 27, 1950, to February 19, 1952. 
‘apt. Ira B. Coldren, August 7, 1952, to date. 

ist Lt. Charles W. Hill, December 1, 1950, to July 31, 1952. 
Ist Lt. Peter J. King, Jr., November 5, 1951, to April 1, 1952. 
Maj. William H. Fickes, March 10, 1952, to date. 

Col. Claude E. Reitzel, Jr., June 1, 1950, to August 25, 1950. 
Lt. Col. Edward M. O’Connell, June 1, 1950, to June 30, 1950. 
Lt. Col. Maurice Levin, June 1, 1950, to May 31, 1951. 


rAXATION AND CONTRACT FINANCING 


Lt. Col. Harry C. Kait, June 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951 

ist Lt. Vernon M. Turner, December 12, 1950 to August 1, 1952 
Capt. Walter E. Hooper, Jr., Jr., February 10, 1951 to August 1, 1952 
Ist Lt. James R. McGowan, April 23, 1951 to July 17, 1952 

ist Lt. LeRoy Robinson, January 9, 1952 to October 27, 1952 

ist Lt. Eli Grubic, August 6, 1951 to September 26, 1952 

Maj. Anthony J. Race, February 1, 1952 to January 15, 1953 

Lt. Col. Russel N. Fairbanks, August 6, 1952 to date 

Ist Lt. D. C. Bernhardt, July 18, 1952 to date 

ist Lt. Martin E. Whelan, Jr., July 15, 1952 to date 

Ist Lt. Richard G. Garties, December 15, 1952 to date 

Col. W. M. Myers, July 1, 1950 to September 1951 and January 15, 1953 to date 


FURNISHING GOVERNMENT PROPERTY AND FACILITIES TO CONTRACTORS 


Lt. Col. John T. West, June 1, 1950 to July 1, 1951 
Col. Edward F. Kent, June 26, 1951 to February 4, 1953 
Capt. Thomas H. Morton, June 12, 1950 to date 


INTEGRATION COMMITTEES 


Ist Lt. Vernon Turner, December 12, 1950 to August 1, 1952 
Capt. Julian B. Willingham, January 9, 1952 to October 21, 1952 
Col. William M. Myers, October 17, 1952 to December 15, 1952 
ist Lt. Thomas E. Ticen, October 24, 1952 to date 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Mr. John Fanning, June 1, 1950 to March 31, 1952 

ist Lt. Milton Lunch, August 1, 1951 to May 2, 1952 

ist Lt. Peter King, April 1, 1952 to October 2, 1952 

Capt. Warren Casey, June 1, 1950 to February 14, 1951 

Lt. Col. Norman Herr, June 1, 1950 to November 30, 1950 and January 28, 1953 
to date 

ist Lt. Charles E. Lugenbuhl, July 15, 1952 to date 


COUNSEL BEFORE ARMY CONTRACT ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


Capt. Harry L. Shure, October 27, 1950 to February 19, 1952 
ist Lt. Edward M. Arundel, January 23, 1952 to November 20, 1952 
1st Lt. John H. Franz, March 8, 1952 to date 


COUNSEL BEFORE ARMED SERVICES BOARD OF CONTRACT APPEALS 


Mr. Charles F. Welch, June 1, 1950 to January 2, 1952 
Maj. Mario A. Maffeo, January 4, 1952 to date 
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Lt. Col. Stanley J. Cherubin, July 24, 1950 to date 

Maj. Anthony J. Race, June 1, 1950 to February 1, 1952 

Maj. Robert P. Johnson, July 11, 1950 to February 15, 1952 

ist Lt. William J. King. December 11, 1950 to November 23, 1952 

8. Patents Division: 

(a) The Patents Division is charged with furnishing legal advice with respect 
at patent, copyright and trade-mark law, and the eXamination of contracts 
when deviations from standard patent and copyright clauses are involved. 

(b) Persons, past and present, performing these functions are as follows: 


Maj. George F. Westerman, Chief of Division, September 8, 1952 to date 
Capt. Joseph A. Hill, June 1, 1950 to date 

Lt. Col. Willard J. Hodges, Chief of Division, June 4, 1951 to August 26, 1952 
Maj. James R. Mills, Chief of Division, February 9, 1950 to June 4, 1951 


ORDNANCE CORPS 


KEY INDIVIDUALS WHO TAKE ACTION RESPECTING CONTRACTS FOR AMMUNITION AND 
DELIVERIES THEREOF 


(Unless shown otherwise, period of incumbency is from June 1, 1950, to date) 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 


Provides ammunition for the Army and, as required, for the Navy, Air Force, 
and other customers. 
Chief of Ordnance 

Maj. Gen. BE. L. Ford: Exercises direction and control of all zone of interior 
perations of the Army related to research, development, test, procurement, 
manufacture, inspection, distribution, supply, maintenance, modification and 
disposal of ammunition. 


Special Assistant for Mobilization Production 

Maj. Gen. A. B. Quinton, Jr. (Dec. 27, 1950, to Aug. 31, 1952) : Supervises the 
assignment and accomplishment of the Ordnance mobilization production mission. 
Chairman of the Ordnance Purchase Policy Council. 


The Ordnance Comptroller 
Supervises financial and management engineering services. Principal adviser 
on Ordnance Corps financial and management conditions. 


Office of the Comptroller 


Ordnance comptroller, W. W. Storey, GS-15: Supervises accounting, budget 
and programing, fiscal management, financial services, and accounting activities 
of the Ordnance Corps. 

Assistant ordnance comptroller, J. C. Cruden, GS-15: Supervises contract pric- 
ing, contract financing, price control, insurance, and renegotiation activities. 

Assistant ordnance comptroller, J. L. Okun, GS-15: Supervises accounting, 
budget and programing, auditing, and fiscal activities. 


Budget and Programing Branch 


Coordination and review of budget and funding programs. Budget officer: 
J. T. Gable, GS-13, D. R. Brazier, GS-13: Coordination and review of Ordnance 
Corps budgets. 


Accounting Policy Branch 


Develops standards and policies and prepares directives covering fiscal pro- 
cedures, cost procedures and procedures pertaining to Army management fund, 
Army stock fund, and Army industrial fund. Chief of branch: Mr. D. R. Pat- 
terson, GS-14. 


Legat Office 


Furnishes legal services and counsel to the Chief of Ordnance, and to all 
elements of the Ordnance Corps. 
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Office of the Chief 


Chief, legal office, A. C. Lazure, GS-15: general counsel to Chief of Ordnance, 
divisions and staff offices; Ordnance staff member of Army procurement com- 
mittee ; legal liaison with higher authority, and with other Government agencies ; 
staff supervision of legal office. 

Assistant general counsel, legal services, S. S. Wilson, GS-14: Bxecutive fol- 
low-up and planning in connection with legal assignments; special inquiries ; 
review and coordination of activities of special counsels for investigations, in- 
spections, and security; personnel and training division, trade practices, 
ommittees, and antitrust matters; guided missiles ; litigation, taxes, legislation, 
and ordnance procurement instructions. 

Assistant general counsel, general operations, H. G. Hodges, Jr., GS-14: Inter- 
agency transactions such as AEC, GSA, and DPA; coordinator of ASPR and APP 
legal policy; review and coordination of activities of special counsels for in- 
dustrial division, research and development division, field service division, and 
ordnance comptroller. 


Office of special counsel for contracts 


Legal review of executed Ordnance Corps contracts; directs conformance with 
Defense and Army contract law and regulations: legal adviser regarding con- 
tract forms and clauses; prepares educational letters, and visits field on con- 
tract deficiencies; review contract bonds and consents of surety: custodian of 
Ordnance contract records. Special counsel: A. M. Benson, GS-12 (June 1950 
to April 1951); J. T. Daugherty, GS-12 (May 1951 to November 1951); W. O. 
Franagan, GS-12 (November 1951 to present). Attorney, GS-12: 8S. E. Hevers, 
GS-12 (February 1952 to present). Reviews of all contractual instruments for 
legal sufficiency. 


Oflice of special counsel for appeals, claims, and terminations 


Contract appeals to Armed Services Board of Contract Appeals and other 
appellate groups; contract claims for or against the United States going to 
GAO including reclaim vouchers and other contract submissions to the Comp- 
troller General; relief petitions under title II of First War Powers Act, as 
amended, and Executive Order 10210; issues instructions re correction of mis- 
takes in bids on proposals prior to contract award; legal phases of stretch-out, 
utback, and terminations of Ordnance contracts. Special counsel, J. F. 
Ondrick, GS-14: Office, Chief, supervising junior attorneys performing duties 
listed above. 

Field Service Division 

Directs requirements, receipt, storage, issue, preservation, packaging, packing, 
inspection, surveillance, overhaul, rebuild, and modification activities of the 
Ordnance Corps 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 


Chief of division: Maj. Gen. J. Kirk (June 1950 to January 1952) ; Brig. Gen. 
J. H. Hinrichs (January 1952 to present). 


REQUIREMENTS BRANCH 


Determines requirements for ammunition based on Army program directives. 
Prepares procurement programs and upon approval processes programs to the 
Industrial Division for procurement. Branch Chief, Directs operations of branch: 
Col. D. G. Ludlam (August 1949 to January 1951) ; Col. R. G. Baker (August 1949 
to August 1950) ; A. D. Brownlie, GS-14 (November 1946 to December 1950) ; Col. 
W. J. Crowe (January 1951 to present) ; I, A. Schulman, GS-15 (deputy chief) 
(July 1951 to present). 


AMMUNITION SECTION 


Determines D/A requirements for principal and other selected major items of 
Ordnance ammunition not specifically delegated to the ammunition stock control 
point. Section Chief directs operations of section: A. E. MéLaughlin, GS-13 
(April 1946 to August 1950) ; Lt. Col. W. J. Newman (August 1950 to February 
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1953) ; Assistant Section Chief: Lt. Col. R. McMahon (May 1951 to August 1951 
chief assistant Lt. Col. A. Rackleff (September 1951 to February 1953). 


PROCUREMENT CONTROL OFFICE 


Prepares and processes to industrial division all procurement requests for am 
munition items. Coordinates and supervises all actions required to establish 
and execute procurement programs in accordance with requirements, budget 
objectives, and fund limitations. 

Chief of office : Lt. Col. P. D. Hickman (May 1952 to present). 


Industrial division 


Directs identification, procurement, production, production engineering, inspe: 
tion, and acceptance of ordnance materiel. 


Office of the Chief 


Chief of Division: Brig. Gen. M. H. Davis (June to Sept. 1950) ; Maj. Gen. E. | 
Cummings (Sept. 1950 to present). 


Ammunition Branch 


Plans, directs, supervises, and coordinates the production, procurement, pro 
duction engineering, reliability engineering, inspection, proofing, acceptance, and 
packaging of ammunition of calibers greater than 30 mm. Branch Chief: Brig 
Gen. Merle H. Davis. Responsible for planning and supervising Branch, func 
tions, as described above. Assistant Branch Chief: Col. W. M. Tisdale (Apr. 
1950 to June 1952); Col. J. B. Medaris. Executive assistant to Chief, Ammuni 
tion Branch and in his absence acts as Chief: Executive to Branch Chief: Col. 
J. G. Zierdt (Mar. 1953 to present). Carries policies prescribed by Branch Chief 
and acts in his name in the absence of both Chief and the Assistant Chief. 


Engineering and Inspection Section 


Planning, directing, supervising, and coordinating the production engineering, 
reliability engineering, inspection, proofing, acceptance and packaging of ammu- 
nition assigned to the Branch, except VT fuzes and Guided Missiles. Ordnance 
Engineer, Chief of Section: R. W. Cuthill, GS-15. Directs functions of section 
to perform duties outlined above. Deputy Chief of Section: Lt. Col. L. W. Worth 
ing. Assists Chief in direction of functions of section. 


Facilities and Resources Section 


Plans for and provides staff supervision and coordination for the acquisition, re 
habilitation, expansion, lease, retention, maintenance in standby, disposal or 
sale of Government-owned facilities, machine tools and equipment essential to 
the production of chemicals, powder, explosives, metal components, and loading 
thereof for assigned ammunition items. Establishes priorities and allocations 
and expedites the allocation of controlled materials and machine-tools required 
in the production of ammunition items. Chemical engineer: Dr. R. O. Bengis 
Supervises the activities of entire Section. Assists Chief of Branch in matters 
pertaining to operations for Atomic Energy Commission. Chemical engineer : 
H. LaTourette, GS-13. Responsible for all actions pertaining to propellants 
and raw materials. Acts as Chief of Section in absence of Chief. 


Planning and Control Section 


Assures that production emphasis is placed on critical items. Recommends 
actions to be taken to accelerate production of critical items or components. 
Performs mobilization planning including the establishment of production base. 
Recommends actions relative to creation of capacity. 

Industrial Specialist: Mr. Paul E. Atwood (Jan, 1953 to Apr. 1953). Super- 
vises activities of section. 


Operations Section 


Performs pricing, programing, and schedule management of ammunition 
production. 

Industrial Specialists: Nathan Nachamkin (Apr. 1951 to present) ; James E. 
Carroll (June 1950 to Apr. 1951). Directs section activities. 
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Facilities and Procurement Policy Branch 


Coordinates for the Industrial Division procedures to be followed concerning 
facility expansions (in particular those financed with Expediting Production 
Funds), the annual construction program, private facility expansions utilizing 
certificates of necessity. Coordinates for the Industrial Division general pro- 
curement policies and procedures; integrating and advisory committees; policies 
and regulations governing readjustments of procurement contracts due to cut- 
hacks. demobilization, and stretch-outs. Branch Chief: Col. J. D. Sams (June 
1950 to Sept. 1950) Col. W. F. Sadtler (Oct. 1950 to Jan. 1951) Lt. Col. J. E. 
Johnston (Mar. 1951 to present), responsible for planning and supervising 

nch functions, as described above. 


Installations Section 


Coordinates all aspects of construction budgets, preparation of master plans 
or all installations at which Industrial activities are located and all such 
ndustrial matters for which the Corps of Engineers have D/A responsibility, 
ind Ordnance-wide compliance with all directives governing facility expansion, 
demobilization or standby, except official fiscal records. Coordinates division 
activities concerning necessity certificates and facility loan applications. Chief 
of Section: Lt. Col. W. L. Drennen (February 1951 to present). Industrial spe- 
cialist: R. S. Whittlesey (June 1950 to September 1952); J. D. T. Bold (March 
1952 to present). Prepares construction directives for facility expansions 
financed with Expediting Production funds and requests Assistant Chief of Staff, 
(4, to officially forward to Office, Chief of Engineers. Gives information con- 
erning allotment of funds to Materiel Branches of Industrial Division. Screens 
proposals and projects for facility expansion with reference to policy directives 
of higher authority. Plans for facility demobilization and standby. Coordinates 
Industrial Mobilization Planning measures. Initiates requests for acquisition of 
and for plant sites. 


Small Arms Branch 


Responsible for planning and supervising the procurement, production, pro- 
duction engineering, inspection, proofing, acceptance, and packaging of ammu- 
nition up to and including 30mm, Branch Chief: Col. W. L. MeCulla (June 1950 
to June 1952); Col. O. C. Kreiser (June 1952 to present). Responsible for plan- 
ning and supervising Branch functions as described above. 


Ammunition Section 


Responsible for staff supervision of the procurement, production, production 
engineering, packaging, and inspection of small-arms ammunition, including 
components and accessories therefor. Chief, Ammunition Section: F. J. Jervey, 
GS-15. 

Planning Section 


Preparation and defense of small arms ammunition budget estimates; planning 
nd programing production; preparation, defense, expediting, and monitoring 
raw materials requirements, machinery program, procurement rehabilitation 
projects, and facility expansion program. Chief of Section: J. C. Legett, GS-15. 
Ordnance Engineer: A. E. Dellastatious, GS-12. Responsible for issuance 
of procurement orders and programs for small arms ammunition up to and 
including caliber .50, to procurement center; staff supervision of procurement 
actions and production scheduling of field installations; the elimination of 
bottlenecks, and checking adequacy of engineering instructions to procuring 
center, arsenals, and contractors. 


FRANKFORD ARSENAL 


Ammunition mission: Functions as the principal research, development, and 
engineering agency of the Ordnance Corps for assigned ammunition items. Prior 
to January 1953 also engaged in procurement of specific ammunition items. 

Commanding Officer: Col. Ward B. Becker. Supervision and direction of the 
operations and activities of this arsenal. 

Board of Contract Review: Negotiates contracts for the procurement of mate- 
rial. Determines overall soundness of Ordnance precurement. Philadelphia 
and Frankford use the same Board of Contract Review). 
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Mr. Robert H. Andrews (consultant until June 1952), assistant to president, 
Houdry Process Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Meyer L. Casman (consultant until June 1952), self-employed attorney at 
law. 


Mr. Albert W. Gilmer (consultant), partner in law firm, Barnes, Deschart, Price 


Mvers & Clark, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. J. William Hardt (consultant), director and member of executive committee 
Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Benjamin F. Sawin (consultant), president, Provident Trust Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Mr. Charles D. Young (consultant), self-employed business counselor, Phila 
delphia, Pa. Retired from Army (Brig. Gen.). 

Mr. Henry H. Ziesing (consultant). Retired as vice president (sales), the 
Medvale Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Contracting Officers: Approval of awards of contract within limitations pre- 
sented. Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and to make 
necessary purchases of Ordnance supplies and service under the direction of 
the Chief of Ordnance. Administration of contracts executed. 


Mr. George A. Miller, Jr. (16 Oct. 1950 to 31 Mar. 1952) 
Lt. Col. Alan E. Gee (Oct. 1950 to Jan. 1951) 

Lt. Col. Charles T. Clagett (Oct. 1950 to Sept. 1951) 

Lt. Col. Arthur R. Cyr (Oct. 1950 to Oct. 1951) 

Lt. Col. Daniel J. Murphy (Feb. 1951 to Mar. 1952) 

Lt. Col. Arthur M. Tenney (Jan. 1951 to date) 

Mr. James W. Jenkins (Apr. 1951 to Mar. 1952) 

Lt. Col. William F. Feustel (May 1951 to Mar. 1952) 
Mr. Robert E. Kraber (Feb. 1951 to Mar. 1952) 

Mr. Harry P. Edwards ( Apr. 1945 to date) 


PICATINNY ARSENAL 


Ammunition mission: Functions as the principal research, development, and 
engineering agency of the Ordnance Corps for assigned ammunition items. Prior 
to December 1950 also engaged in procurement of specific ammunition items. 

Commanding officer: Supervision and direction of the operations and activities 
of this arsenal. Col. J. P. Harris. 

Board of Contract Review: Review proposed awards involving negotiated 
contracts prior to the time the award is made and to assure that such action is 
in the best interest of the Government. 


Charles H Brotherton (consultant), retired executive from Graybar Electric 
Co., New York City. 

Lawrence E. Estabrook (consultant), retired from Standard Oil Co., New Jersey 

William O. Heilman (consultant) attorney, Standard Oil Development Co., of 
New Jersey. 

Chester Mueller (consultant), self-employed attorney. 

Wells B. Priest (consultant until December 1951) (deceased). 

Norman F. Ramsey (consultant) retired Army officer (brigadier general). 


Contracting officers: Approval of awards of contract within limitations pre 
scribed. Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and to make 
necessary purchases of ordnance supplies and services under the direction of 
the Chief of Ordnance. Administration of contracts executed. 


Mr. James A. Walsh (January 1949 to September 1951). 

Mr. Henry J. Hosking (August 1949 to March 1952). 

Lt. Col. Orville Knight (June 1950 to January 1951). 

Col. Horace G. Davisson (January 1951 to October 1951). 
Maj. Dean Horning (May 1951 to April 1952). 

Col. Carl R. Dutton (October 1951 to March 1952). 

Mr. Leonard A Zeek (September 1951 to March 1952). 

Lt. Col. John Prendergast (August 1950 to September 1952). 
Capt. Frank A. Marshall (September 1952 to present). 


ORDNANCE AMMUNITION CENTER 


Ammunition mission: Plans the procurement of all standard rounds and com- 
ponents of all ammunition other than small-arms ammunition. Commands 
ordnance loading, explosives, powder and chemical plants. Supervises reénova- 
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tion and demilitarization of all ammunition and supervises modification work 
orders issued by Field Service Division, Office, Chief of Ordnance. Exercises 
control over the bulk powder and explosives and industrial reserve metals com- 
ponents of ammunition, loaded and unloaded, which are not items of issue. 
Prior to July 29 1950, Ordnance Ammunition Center was designated the Office, 
Field Director of Ammunition Plants. 

Commanding officer: Directs and supervises operations and administration of 
ammunition center. Issues instructions and prescribes procedures to insure 
conformance with official directives and regulations. Brig. Gen. Joel C. Holmes 
(June 1950 to August 1952); Brig. Gen. Waldo E. Laidlaw (September 1952 to 
present). 

Board of Contract Review: Review proposed awards involving negotiated con- 
tracts prior to the time the award is made and to assure that such action is in 
the best interest of the Government. 


George P. Lloyd (consultant), self-employed, general partner, Lloyd & DeGeus, 
A. E. Frosch, none, Federal employee. 

John E. Softcheck, none, Federal employee. 

Warren D. Atwood, none, Federal employee. 

John E. Egan, none, Federal employee. 


Chief, Production Control: Determines requirements and breaks them down 
into procurable components; computes rates and schedules. Col. F. A. Hansen. 

Chief, Procurement: Determines method of procurement requests and evalu- 
ates proposals from districts. Lt. Col. Gerald W. Mulder (November 1950 to 
May 1952) ; Col. R. R. Klanderman (May 1952 to present). 

Comptroller: Receives program, certifies funds, issues production orders with 
funds to districts. Col. James H. Simpson; Mr. Henry Dean, GS-15 (February 
1958 to present). 

Contracting officers: Approval of awards of contract within limitations pre- 
scribed. Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and to make 
necessary purchases of ordnance supplies and services under the direction of the 
Chief of Ordnance. Administration of contracts executed. Lt. Col. John C. 
Zierdt (November 1950 to February 1953); Maj. Marvin J. Bruedigam (Febru- 
ary 1950 to March 1952); Col. James H. Simpson (February 1953 to present). 


PLANTS AND WORKS UNDER COMMAND OF ORDNANCE AMMUNITION CENTER 


Following description of duties apply for each of the plants and works: 

Commanding Officer: Directs and supervises operations and administration 
of installation. Issues instructions and prescribes procedures to insure con- 
formance with official directives and regulations. Chief contracting officer. 

Contracting officer: Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States 
and to make necessary purchases of ordnance supplies and services under the 
direction of the Chief of Ordnance. Administration of contracts executed. 


Badger Ordnance Works 
Ammunition mission: Production of rocket powder and propellants. 
Commanding officer: Maj. C. BE. Branson (June 1950 to November 1950) ; Lt. Col. 
O. D. Williams (November 1950 to June 1952) ; Maj. U. G. Stewart, Jr. (June 
1952 to July 1952); Lt. Col. William A. Evans (August 1952 to present). 
Contracting officer: Capt. W. H. Boze (March 1951 to March 1952). 


Cornhusker Ordnance Plant 
Ammunition mission : Production of rockets, fuzes, and shells. 

Commanding officer: Lt. Col. C. V. Bigger (June 1950 to September 1950) ; Col. 
Seth Wiard (September 1950 to January 1952) ; Lt. Col. L. H. Prather (Janu- 
ary 1952 to present). 

Contracting officer: Maj. R. W. Metcalf (April 1950 to January 1952). 


Holston Ordnance Works 


Ammunition mission: Production of composition B and RDX explosives. 
Commanding officer: Col. P. N. Wickens (June 1950 to August 1950) ; Col. W. E. 
Ryan (August 1950 to present). 
Contracting officer: Maj. R. L. Beatty (June 1946 to September 1951); Capt. 
H. P. Willis (October 1950 to November 1952). 


Indiana Arsenal 


Ammunition mission: Production of smokeless powder, DPA and propellant 
charge igniter. 
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Commanding officer: Col. R. B. Currens (June 1950 to February 1951); Lt. Col 
G. D. Goetzke (February 1951 to June 1952) ; Col. Kelly H."Lewis (July 1952 
to present) 

Contracting officer: Lt. Col. P. M. Thompson (September 1949 to March 1952). 

Towa Ordnance Plant 


Ammunition mission: Production of shell, mortar, fuze, detonator, delay ele- 

ment, supplemental charge, primer, igniter and relay. 

Commanding officer: Col. H. R. Schwecke (June 1950 to August 1952); Col. E. 
R. Gillespie (August 1952 to present). 

Contracting officer: Maj. J. E. Maxwell (March 1951 to August 1952) ; Mr. C. H. 
Moore (September 1947 to January 1951). 

Jefferson Proving Ground 


Ammunition mission: Test fire for proofing purposes ammunition produced 
in ammunition installations under the command of the Ordnance Ammunition 
Center. 

Commanding officer: Lt. Col. C. R. Teabolt (June 1950 to December 1951): Col. 

E. S. Mathews (December 1951 to present) 

Contracting officer: Maj. G. E. Philipsen (July 1952 to February 1953); Maj. 

Sammie Burns (February 1953 to present). 

Joliet Arsenal 


Ammunition mission: Production of TNT, DNT, tetryl, shell, fuze, mines, 
booster, supplemental charge and delay element. 

Commanding officer: Lt. Col. R. C. Costabile (June 1950 to November 1951) ; Col. 
R. t;. Currens (December 1951 to present). 

Contracting officer: Lt. Col. W. C. Howard (November 1946 to September 1951) 
Capt. R. C, Carson (January 1950 to November 1951) ; Capt. R. B. True (May 
1951 to March 1952); Maj. L. F. Burton (February 1952 to present). 

Kansas Ordnance Plant 


Ammunition mission: Production shell, fuze, supplemental charge, detonator, 
booster, bomb, primer, relay, and delay element. 

Commanding officer: Col. H. G. Hamilton (June 1950 to September 1950) ; Col 
P. N. Wickens (September 1950 to present). 

Contracting officer: None. 

Kingsbury Ordnance Plant 
Ammunition mission: Production of shell, mortar, primer, fuze, detonator, 

tracer and booster. 

Commanding officer: Lt. Col. J. O. Branch (June 1950 to April 1951); Lt. Col 
W.R. Graham (April 1951 to March 1952) ; Lt. Col. V..P. Murphy (March 1952 
to present). 

Contracting officer : None. 


Lone Star Ordnance Plant 


Ammunition mission: Production of shell, grenade, mortar, detonator, primer, 


fuze, booster, supporting charge, burster igniter, relay, activator. 

Commanding officer: Lt. Col. J. W. MacDonald (December 1951 to present). 

Longhorn Ordnance Works 
Ammunition mission : Production of bombs. 

Commanding officer: Maj. W. D. Doyle (June 1950 to September 1952) ; Lt. Col. 
M.S. Waters (September 1952 to present). 

Louisiana Ordnance Plant 
Ammunition mission: Production of shell, fuze, mine, booster, activator. 

Commanding officer: Lt. Col. C. A. Bills, Jr. (June 1950 to August 1952) ; 
Lt. Col. A. H. Nettleship (September 1952 to present). 

Contracting officer: Maj. J. F. Alexander (December 1950 to April 1951) ; Capt. 
Archie King (April 1951 to March 1952); Maj. L. E. Myers (March 1952 to 
present). 

Vilan Arsenal 
Ammunition mission: Production of rocket, fuze, booster, primer, shell, mor- 

tar and bursters. 

Commanding officer: Col. J. G. Zierdt (June 1950 to July 1950); Lt. Col. A. Cy 
Hutcherson (July 1950 to July 1951); Col. R. B. Currens (August 1951 to 
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November 1951) ; Maj. H. E. McInnis (November 1951 to January 1952) ; Col. 
Cc. W. Meldrum (January 1952 to present). 
Contracting officer: Mr. H. B. Abernathy (November 1947 to February 1953). 


Vebraska Ordnance Plant 


Ammunition mission: Production of bomb, rockets, shell, and supplemental 
charges. 
Commanding officer: Maj. C. D. Barton (June 1950 to April 1951) ; Lt. Col. J. H. 
Kelley (April 1951 to April 1952) ; Lt. Col. W. J. Seely (June 1952 to present). 
Contracting officer; Lt. Col. J. H. Kelley (March 1952); Capt. W. 8. Harris 
(August 1952) ; Capt. A. B. Davidson (August 1952 to present). 


Radford Arsenal 


Ammunition mission: Production of rocket, mortar, cannon powder, and pro- 
pellant charges. 

Commanding officer: Lt. Col. F. B. Spencer (June 1950 to present). 

Contracting officer: Capt. F. N. Tyson (October 1948 to August 1950); Capt. 
L. D. Calfer (August 1950 to May 1951); Capt. Harold Rood (May 1951 to 
March 1952). 

Ravenna Arsenal 
Ammunition mission: Production of shell, primer, propellant charges, percus- 

sion, element, and mines. 

Commanding officer: Col. J. W. Freeman (June 1950 to March 1951) ; Col. C. K. 
Allen (April 1951 to present). 

Contracting officer: Lt. Col, J. H. Kelley (February 1951 to May 1951); Maj. 
J. Rh. Browder (May 1951 to March 1952). 

Sunflower Ordnance Works 
Ammunition mission: Production of rocket powder and propellants. 

Commanding officer: Lt. Col. W. DL. Rogers (June 1950 to August 1951); Col. 
D. M. Hoffman (August 195i to present). 

Contracting officer: Capt. R. P. Larned (March 1952 to August 1952); Capt, 
H. R. Benz (August 1952 to present). 

Volunteer Ordnance Works 


Ammunition mission: Production of TNT. 

Commanding officer: Lt. Col. O. D. Williams (June 1950 to November 1950) ; 
Maj. J. J. Morrison, (November 1950 to July 1952); Lt. Col. O. D. Williams 
(July 1952 to present). 


Wabash River Ordnance Works 


Aminunition mission: Production of composition C4 and A-3. 

Commanding officer: Capt. K. R. Johnson (June 1950 to January 1951) ; Lt. Col. 
R. H. Peter (February 1951 to present). 

Contracting officer: Lt. H. E. Barnum (March 1951 to March 1952). 


BIRMINGHAM ORDNANCE DISTRICT 


Ammunition mission: Determines production capabilities and resources of the 
district. Obtains proposals, negotiates and administers contracts for procure- 
ment of ammunition, R&L projects, and facilities as assigned by Office, Chief of 
Ordnance, centers, arsenals, and other Ordnance installations. Furnishes in- 
spection services. 

District chief: Plans procurement of Ordnance items in district; determines 
production capabilities and material resources of district as they affect pro- 
curement; negotiates, prepares and administers assigned contracts of procure- 
ment of Ordnance items; furnishes inspection service. Lt. Col. Eldred Robbins 
(June 1950 to January 1951); Col. C. Wingate Reed (January 1951 to November 
1951) ; Lt. Col. A. B. Schwarzkopf (November 1951 to present). 

Board of contract review: Review proposed awards involving negotiated con- 
tracts prior to the time the award is made and to assure that such action is in 
the best interest of the Government. Hugh P. Bigler (Consultant) Self-em- 
ployed, Industrial Consultant; Winston B. McCall (Consultant) Self-employed, 
Lawyer ; William M. Spencer (Consultant) Self-employed, Law Practice. 

Contracting officers: Approval of awards of contract within limitations pre- 
scribed. Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and to make nee- 
essary purchases of Ordnance supplies and services under the direction of the 
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Chief of Ordnance. Administration of contracts executed. F.T. Legar (Novem- 
ber 1949 to March 1952) ; Lt. Col. Eldred Robbins (February 1951 to July 1851) ; 
Lt. Col. A. B. Schwartzkopf (July 1951 to March 1952); Maj. James K. Smith 
(February 1952 to date). 


BOSTON ORDNANCE DISTRICT 


Ammunition mission: Determines production capabilities and resources of 
the district. Obtains proposals, negotiates and administers contracts for pro- 
curement of ammunition, R&D projects, and facilities as assigned by Ofiice, 
Chief of Ordnance, centers, arsenals, and other ordnance installations. Fur- 
nishes inspection services. 

District chief: Plans procurement of Ordnance items in district; determines 
production capabilities and material resources of district as they affect procure- 
ment; negotiates, prepares and administers assigned contracts of procurement 
of Ordnance items; furnishes inspection service. Col. J. A. Finkel (June 1950 
to October 1951) ; Col. D. G. Ludlam (October 1951 to present). 

Board of contract review: Review proposed awards involving negotiated con- 
tracts prior to the time the award is made and to assure that such action is in 
the best interest of the Government. 


Mr. Burrill D. Barker (consultant), self-employed. Law practice. 

Mr. Wallace L. Clifford (consultant), vice president, Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co., Waltham, Mass. (electronics manufacturer ). 

Mr. Robert T. Hamlin (consultant), F. 8. Moseley & Co., Boston, Mass., invest- 
ment bankers. 

Mr. William H. Raye (consultant), retired—director, Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co., Waltham, Mass. 

Mr. Howard P. Richardson (consultant), the First Boston Corp., Boston, Mass., 
investment banking (vice president). 


Contracting officers: Approval of awards of contract within limitations 
presented. Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and to make 
necessary purchases of Ordnance supplies and service under the direction of 
of the Chief of Ordnance. Administration of contracts executed. 


Capt. R. F. Gannon (August 1942 to August 1951). 
Lt. Col. J. C. Solberg (January 1944 to August 1951). 
Lt. Col. Whitney Stone (February 1944 to August 1951). 
Mr. Z. T. Kord (July 1944 to August 1951). 

Lt. Col. J. A. Finkel (August 1948 to October 1951). 
Lt. Col. J. W. Graham (July 1949 to March 1952). 

Col. E. H. Kibler (May 1950 to August 1950). 

Mr. D. A. Lenk (April 1951 to September 1951). 

Mr. A. B, Pease (May 1951 to September 1952). 

Mr. W.S. Harrington (December 1951 to March 1952). 
Mr. B. H. Dean (December 1951 to March 1952), 


=o 


Mr. K. A. DeLoria (September 1952 to present). 
CHICAGO ORDNANCE DISTRICT 


Ammunition mission: Determines production capabilities and resources of the 
district. Obtains proposals, negotiates and administers contracts for procure- 
ment of ammunition, R&D projects, and facilities as assigned by Office, Chief of 
Ordnance, centers, arsenals, and other Ordnance installations. Furnishes in- 
spection services. 

District chief: Review the activities of the district and to advise the deputy 
district chief on those matters that fall within the mission, functions, and ob- 
jectives of the Ordnance districts. Advise the Chief of Ordnance on general 
procurement matters. Col. Simpson R. Stribling (October 1950 to July 1951) ; 
Col. Robert K. Haskell (July 1951 to date). 

Board of contract review: Review proposed awards involving negotiated con 
tracts prior to the time the award is made and to assure that such action is in 
the best interest of the Government. 


John William Browning (consultant), regional real estate attorney, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States. 

Max H. Hurd (consultant), retired industrialist. 

Henry P. Isham (consultant), president of clearing industrial district, Chicago, 
Til 
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James W. Karraker (consultant), second vice president, Northern Trust Co., 

Chicago, IL. 

Silvio Massari (consultant), technical director, American Foundrymen’s Society, 

Chicago, Il. 

Keith I. Parsons (consultant), self-employed attorney. 
Harold J. Prebensen (consultant), president, Air Comfort Corp., Temperature 

Equipment Corp., Chicago, I]. 

William G. Swartchild, Jr. (consultant), executive vice president, Swartchild 

& Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Contracting officers: Approval of awards of contract within limitations pre- 
scribed. Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and to make 
necessary purchases of Ordnance supplies and services under the direction of the 
Chief of Ordnance. Administration of contracts executed. Woodman L. Gibson 
(December 1944 to September 1951); Capt. George R. Grant (April 1951 to 
February 1953); Lt. Col. William H. Crown (January 1950 to February 1952) ; 
Lt. Col. William H. Crown (February 1952 to date). 


CINCINNATI ORDNANCE DISTRICT 


Ammunition mission: Determines production capabilities and resources of the 
district. Obtains proposals, negotiates and administers contracts for procure- 
ment of ammunition, R & D projects, and facilities as assigned by Office, Chief of 
Ordnance, centers, arsenals, and other Ordnance installations. Furnishes 
inspection services. 

District chief: Plans procurement of ordnance items in district; determines 
production capabilities and material resources of district as they affect procure- 
ment; negotiates, prepares and administers assigned contracts of procurement of 
ordnance items; furnishes inspection service. Col. Chas. H. Wood (June 1950 to 
August 1950) ; Col. J. H. Reynolds (August 1950 to November 1951) ; Col. O. P. 
Winningstad (November 1951 to date). 

Board of contract review: Review proposed awards involving negotiated 
contracts prior to the time the award is made and to assure that such action is in 
the best interest of the Government. 


\rchibald J. Allen (consultant) president, Cincinnati Area Industrial Develop- 
ment Council, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hubert C. Blackwell (consultant) retired from Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sterling B. Cramer (consultant) vice president, Fifth Third Union Trust Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chester G. Eichelberger (consultant) retired vice president of Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Co. 

Henry D. Loring (consultant) president, Ferro Concrete Construction Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Larned Irwin Snodgrass (consultant) president, L. I. Snodgrass Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Thurston Merrell (consultant) retired president of William Merrell Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Contracting Officers: Approval of awards of contract within limitations pre- 
scribed. Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and to make 
necessary purchases of Ordnance supplies and services under the direction of 
the Chief of Ordnance. Administration of contracts executed. 


Maj. Lyman C. Gerow (May 1944 to August 1951). 

Capt. John M. Kitchen (January 1946 to August 1951). 
Ist Lt. B. P. Avery (January 1946 to August 1951). 

ist Lt. Don Sutherland (May 1946 to August 1951). 

P. B. Mueller (July 1946 to date). 

Maj. Francis A. Bickel (August 1946 to September 1951). 
Lt. E. C. Kennedy (April 1951 to March 1952). 

Robert L. Powell (October 1951 to March 1952). 


CLEVELAND ORDNANCE DISTRICT 


Ammunition mission: Determines production capabilities and resources of 
the district. Obtains proposals, negotiates and administers contracts for procure- 
ment of ammunition, R&D projects, and facilities as assigned by Office, Chief 
of Ordnance, centers, arsenals, and other Ordnance installations. Furnishes 
inspection services. 
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District chief: Plans procurement of ordnance items in district: determines 
production capabilities and material resources of district as they affect procur 
ment; negotiates, prepares and administers assigned contracts of procurement 
of ordnance items; furnishes inspection service. Lt. Col. B. A. Saholsky (Jul 
1950 to date). 

Board of contract review: Review proposed awards involving negotiated con 
tracts prior to the time the award is made and to assure that such action is in th¢ 
best interest of the Government. 

Lloyd Underwood Bailey (consultant), president, the Recorder Supply Co 

Cleveland, Ohio; president, Neumann Brothers, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ralph M. Besse (consultant), executive vice-president, Cleveland Electric Tumi 
nating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
William H. Crangle (consultant), secretary and executive officer, Cleveland 

Builders Supply Co. 

William H. Fletcher (consultant), executive vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland. 

Loring L. Gelbach (consultant), president, Central National Bank of Cleveland 

Arthur B. Goetz (consultant until May 26, 1952), executive vice-president, Ohio 

Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

John T. Hutchinson (consultant), president, Hutchinson & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gordon C. Nichols (consultant), secretary and office counselor, Oglebay-Norton 

Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

William C. Rogers (consultant), president, East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Charies F. Seelbach (consultant), president, the Forest City Foundries Co 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Walter S. Sparling (consultant), operating vice-president, Ohio Bell Telephone 

Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Contracting officers: Approval of awards of contract within limitations pre 
scribed. Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and to make 
necessary purchases of ordnance supplies and services under the direction of 
the Chief of Ordnance. Administration of contracts executed. R. E. Hyre 
(August 1950 to date) ; T. H. Eickhoff (March 1952 to date). 


DETROIT ORDNANCE DISTRICT 


Ammunition mission: Determines production capabilities and resources of 
the district, obtains proposals, negotiates and administers contracts for pro 
curement of ammunition, R&D projects, and facilities as assigned by Office, 
Chief of Ordnance, centers, arsenals, and other Ordnance installations. Fur 
nishes inspection services. 

District chief: Plans procurement of ordnance items in district: determines 
production capabilities and material resources of district as they affect procure- 
ment; negotiates, prepares, and administers assigned contracts of procurement 
of ordnance items; furnishes inspection service. Col. John M, Cone (June 1, 


1950, to August 14, 1951); Lt. Col. Robert J. Bedell (August 15, 1951, to August 
8%, 1951) (relieved from active duty); Brig. Gen. Paul M. Seleen (September 1, 


1951, to present ) 

Board of Contract Review: Review proposed awards involving negotiated 
contracts prior to the time the award is made and to assure that such action 
is in the best interest of the Government. 


Mr. Henry T. Bodman (consultant), general vice president, National Bank of 
Detroit, Detroit, Mich. (commercial banking). 

Mr. Robert J. Bowman (consultant), chairman, executive committee, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. William M. Day (consultant), vice president and general manager Michigan 
Be Telephone Co., Detroit, Mich 

Mr. Milton J. Drake (consultant), vice president, the Detroit Bank, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mr. mory M. Ford (consultant), chairman of board, Wyandotte Chemical Corp 
(heavy chemical industry) ; president and treasurer, Huron Portland Cement 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Arthur Fushman (consultant), senior vice president, Manufacturer's Na- 
tional Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Chester F. Ogden (consultant), manager of purchases, the Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Clifford L. Rugg (consultant), vice president, Industrial National Bank, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Mr. Jean T. Sheafor (consultant), retired secretary-treasurer of Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Contracting officers: Approval of awards of contract within limitations pre- 
sented. Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and to make 
necessary purchases of ordnance supplies and service under the direction of the 
Chief of Ordnance. Administration of contracts executed. 


Col. John M. Cone (June 1947 to September 1951). 

Mr. Kenneth A. DeLoria (June 1948 to September 1950). 
Mr. 8. T. Asquith (June 1949 to present). 

Maj. Joseph P. Crowley (April 1950 to June 1950). 

Mr. Robert A. Barrie (June 1950 to September 1950). 
Capt. Robert A. Bennett (June 1950). 

Lt. Col. Robert J. Bedell (May 1951 to March 1952). 

Lt. Col, Peter J. Jensen (May 1951 to March 1952). 

Mr. George W. Patterson (March 1952 to December 1952). 


LOS ANGELES ORDNANCE DISTRICT 


Ammunition mission: Determines production capabilities and resources of 
the district. Obtains proposals, negotiates and administers contracts for pro- 
curement of ammunition, R. & D. projects, and facilities as assigned by Office, 
Chief of Ordnance, centers, arsenals, and other ordnance installations. Fur- 
nishes inspection services, 

District chief: Plans procurement of ordnance items in district; determines 
production capabilities and material resources of district as they affect pro- 
urement; negotiates, prepares and administers assigned contracts of procure- 
ment of ordnance items; furnishes inspection service. Col. W. S. Broberg (June 
1950 to present). 

Board of contract review: Review proposed awards involving negotiated con- 
tracts prior to the time the award is made and to assure that such action is in 
the best interest of the Government. 

Mr. Delbert F. Axelson (consultant) retired. Vice president in charge of manu- 
facture, Axelman Manufacturing Co., Vernon, Calif. (manufacturing oil well 
pumping equipment, aircraft struts, engine lathes). 

Mr. William A. Baker (consultant), self-employed. Consulting engineer-steel 
consultant, southern California. 

Mr. Willia J. Boyle (consultant), president and treasurer, Boyle Manufacturing 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., partner, Pioneer Electrical Manufacturing Co. 
(manufacturing electric generators), Los Angeles, Calif. 

Contracting officers: Approval of awards of contract within limitations pre- 
sented. Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and to make 
necessary purchase of ordnance supplies and service under the direction of the 
Chief of Ordnance. Administration of contracts executed. 

Mr. J. M. Hunt (August 1947 to February 1952). 

Mr. Robert M. Pease (June 1951 to March 1952). 

Mr. Joseph H. Church (July 1951 to March 1952). 

Mr. John MacL. Hunt (February 1952 to present). 


NEW YORK ORDNANCE DISTRICT 


Ammunition mission: Determines production capabilities and resources of the 
district. Obtains proposals, negotiates and administers contracts for procure- 
nent of ammunition, R. & D. projects, and facilities as assigned by Office, Chief of 
Ordnance, centers, arsenals, and other Ordnance installations. Furnishes in- 
spection services. 

District chief: Plans procurement of ordnance items in district; determines 
production capabilities and material resources of district as they affect procure 
nent; negotiates, prepares and administers assigned contracts of procurement of 
ordnance items; furnishes inspection service. 

Col. C. K. Allen (June 1950 to August 1950) ; Col, J. S. Walker (September 1950 
to December 1952) ; Lt. Col. J. W. Graham (December 1952) ; Col. J. S. Walker 

(December 1952 to April 1953) ; Col. Lyman F, Stangel (April 1953 to date). 


soard of contract review: Review proposed awards involving negotiated con- 
tracts prior to the time the award is made and to assure that such action is in 
the best interest of the Government. 


o2001 53 £5 
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Manfred Wm. Ehrich (consultant), senior partner, Ehrich, Stock Leighton « 
Holland, New York City. 

Max Greenberg (consultant) private interests 

John I. McInerney (consultant), secretary, Manufacturers Trust Co., New York 
City. 

J. Gould Remick (consultant), general partner, Stillman, Maynard & Co., stock 
broker, New York City. 

Henry R. Samstag (consultant), secretary-treasurer, Stranahan Foil Co., Inc 
South Hackensack, N. J 

Harold C. Strait (consultant), vice president, Bankers Trust Co., New York City 

Krederick Tomkins (consultant), president, Newark Plaster Co., Newark, N. J 

Frank D. Williams (consultant), administrative officer and coordinator, William 
Rosenwald Enterprises, New York City; treasurer and director, American 
Securities Corp., New York City. 


Contracting officers: Approval of awards of contract within limitations pre 
scribed. Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and to make 
necessary purchases of ordnance supplies and services under the direction of the 
Chief of Ordnance. Administration of contracts executed. Lt. Col. E. K. Blois 
(January 1951 to February 1952) ; Maj. L. F. Taylor (October 1952 to date). 


PHILADELPHIA ORDNANCE DISTRICT 


Ammunition mission: Determines production capabilities and resources of the 
district. Obtains proposals, negotiates and administers contracts for procure 
ment of ammunition, R&D projects, and facilities as assigned by Office, Chief of 
Ordnance, centers, arsenals, and other Ordnance installations. Furnishes in 
spection services, 

District Chief: Plans procurement of ordnance items in district; determines 
production capabilities and material resources of district as they affect procure- 
ment; negotiates, prepares and administers assigned contracts of procurement of 
ordnance items; furnishes inspection service. Lt. Col. E. M. Serrem (June 1950 
to July 1950); Col. Wm. Ghormley (August 1950 to September 1952); Col 
W.M. Tisdale (September 1952 to present). 

Board of contract review : Negotiates contracts for the procurement of material 
Determine overall soundness of ordnance procurement. 

Mr. Robert H. Andrews (consultant until June 1952), assistant to president, 

Houdry Process Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Meyer L. Casman (consultant until June 1952), self-employed attorney at law 
Mr. Albert W. Gilmer (consultant), partner in law firm, Barnes, Deschart, Price, 

Myers & Clark, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. J. William Hardt (consultant), director and member of executive committee 

Philadelphia National Bank, Pa. 

Mr. Benjamin F. Sawin (consultant), president, Provident Trust Co., Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

Mr. Charles D. Young (consultant), self-employed business counselor, Philadel 
phia, Pa. Retired from Army (Brig. Gen.) 

Mr. Henry H. Ziesing (consultant). Retired as vice president (sales), The Mid- 
vale Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Contracting officers: Approval of awards of contract within limitations pre 
scribed. Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and to make neces 
sary purchases of ordnance supplies and services under the direction of the Chief 
of Ordnance. Administration of contracts executed. 

Maj. H. W. Godsden (November 1942 to September 1951). 
Capt. L. A. Smith, Jr. (December 1948 to September 1951). 
Mr. Herbert L. Wilson (June 1949 to January 1951). 

Lt. Col. E. M. Serrem (October 1950 to March 1951). 

Capt. P. H. Durfee (January 1951 to January 1952). 

Capt. BE. J. Lynch (March 1951 to January 1953). 

Maj. R. I. Felch (September 1951 to date). 

Capt. L. R. Pfaadt (January 1953 to date). 


PITTSBURGH ORDNANCE DISTRICT 


Ammunition mission: Determines production capabilities and resources of the 
district. Obtains proposals, negotiates and administers contraets for procure- 
ment of ammunition, R. & D. projects, and facilities as assigned by Office, Chief 
of Ordnance, centers, arsenals, and other ordnance installations. Furnishes 
inspection services. 
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District chief: Plans procurement of ordnance items in district; determines 
production capabilities and material resources of district as they affect procure- 
ment ; negotiates, prepares and administers assigned contracts of procurement of 
ordnance items ; furnishes inspection service. 


Lt. Col. Frederick E. Williams, Jr. (June 1950 to July 1950). 
Lt .Col. George J. Shill (August 1950 to May 1951). 

Gol. Frederick B. Bryan (July 1950 to June 1952). 

Lt. Col. John W. Kight (June 1952 to September 1952). 

Col. John B. Goodell (September 1952 to date). 


Board of contract review: Development and promotion of measures for the 
expansion of productive capacity and of production and supply of materials and 
facilities necessary for the national defense. 


Grant Curry (consultant) treasurer, Kopp Glass, Inc., Swissdale, Pa. 

Samuel BE. Hackett (consultant), retired treasurer, Sewickley Lincoln-Mercury, 
Inc., Sewickley, Pa. 

Norman R. Schade (consultant) partner; attorney, Campbell, Houck & Thomas, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Centracting officers: Approval of awards of contract within limitations pre- 
scribed. Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and to make 
necessary purchases of ordnance supplies and services under the direction of 
the Chief of Ordnance, administration of contracts executed. 


Maj. J. H. Redmond (October 1943 to October 1951). 
Lt. Col. J. W. Kight (March 1952 to March 1953). 
Lt. Col. C. A. Conlin (July 1952 to October 1952). 
Robert BE. Carroll (March 1953 to date). 


ROCHESTER ORDNANCE DISTRICT 


Ammunition mission: Determines production capabilities and resources of 
the district. Obtains proposals, negotiates and administers contracts for pro- 
curement of ammunition, R&D projects, and facilities as assigned by Office, 
Chief of Ordnance, centers, arsenals, and other Ordnance installations. Fur- 
nishes inspection services. 

District Chief: Plans procurement of ordnance items in district; determines 
production capabilities and material resources of district as they affect pro- 
curement; negotiates, prepares and administers assigned contracts of procure- 
ment of ordnance items; furnishes inspection service. Col. Harry H. Haas 
(June 1950 to August 1952); Col. H. R. Westphalinger (August 1952 to date). 

Board of contract review: Review proposed awards involving negotiated con- 
tracts prior to the time the award is made and to assure that such action is in 
the best interest of the Government. 


Douglass C. Coupe (consultant), vice president and treasurer, Sibley, Lindsay & 
Curr Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

J. Wallace Ely (consultant), executive vice president, Security Trust Co, of 
Rochester. 

Richard Macy Harris (consultant), president, The Alling & Cory Co., self- 
employed. 

Joseph Louis Hockenos (consultant), vice president, Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Homer D. Klumpp (consultant), vice president, Central Trust Co., Rochester, 
ke 

Thomas L. Lee (consultant), retired. Formerly general manager of Delco 
Appliance Division of General Motors Corp. 

A. Richard Todd (consultant), executive vice president, The Todd Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Joseph Sebastian Weber (consultant), vice president, Genesee Valley Trust Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Joseph Robt Wilson (consultant), chairman of the board, The Haloid Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Contracting officers : 

Mr. Ralph BE. Newcomb (7 Dec. 1944 to 20 Aug. 1951). 

Mr. Edwin D. Howell (22 June 1945 to 20 Aug. 1951). 

Gol. Harry L. Campbell (21 Feb. 1949 to 20 Aug. 1951). 

Col. Harry H, Haas (6 Jan. 1950 to 31 Mar. 1952). 
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Maj. J. S. Spade (9 Oct. 1950 to 31 Mar. 1952) 
Lt. Col. H. S. Ford (4 Apr. 1951 to 23 Dec. 1952). 
Mr. James D. Finn (23 Dec. 1952 to date). 


ST. LOUIS ORDNANCE DISTRICT 


Ammunition mission: Determines production capabilities and resources 
the district. Obtains proposals, negotiates and administers contracts for pri 
curement of ammunition, R. & D. projects, and facilities as assigned by Offic 
Chief of Ordnance, centers, arsenals, and other Ordnance installations. Fur 
nishes inspection services 

District chief: Plans procurement of Ordnance items in district; deter 
mines production capabilities and material resources of district as they affec¢ 
procurement; negotiates, prepares, and administers assigned contracts of pro 
curement of Ordnance items; furnishes inspection service. Col. Jefferson D 


Childs (1 June 1950 to 9 June 1952); Col. Frederic G. Bryan (10 June 1952 to 


present). 

Board of contract review: Review proposed awards involving negotiated 
contracts prior to the time the award is made and to assure that such actior 
is in the best interest of the Government. 


Theodore J. Bottom (consultant), president and general manager Aluma Kraft 
Mfg. Co., and president and general manager of its subsidiary Kool Vent 
Metal Awning Corp. of Missouri 

Samuel D. Conant (consultant), president, Sligo Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

Victor E. Cooley (consultant), chairman of the board, Southwestern Bell Tele 
phone Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Bryon A. Gray (consultant), chairman of the board of International Shoe Co 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Thomas 8S. MePheeters (consultant), senior partner of Byran, Cave, McPheeters 
McRoberts, St. Louis, Mo. 

Edwin H. Wagner, Sr. (consultant), advisory partner, Touche, Niven, Bailey & 

Smart, St. Louis, Mo. 


Contracting officers: Approval of awards of contract within limitations pre 
scribed. Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and to make 
necessary purchases of Ordnance supplies and services under the direction of 
the Chief of Ordnance. Administration of contracts executed. 


Wallace A. Morse (Apr. 1941 to Mar. 1952), 

Russell E. Gardner, Jr., (June 1943 to Sept. 51). 

Col. Madyo A. Poletti (Feb. 1945 to Sept. 1951). 

Lt. Col. Frank R. Hassler (June 1945 to Sept. 1951). 
Mai. Harold R. Thielecki (June 1946 to - 
Wallace A. Morse (Mar. 1952 to present). 


s 


SAN FRANCISCO ORDNANCE DISTRICT 


Ammunition mission: Determines production capabilities and resources o! 
the district. Obtains proposals, negotiates, and administers contracts for pro- 
curement of ammunition, R. & D. projects, and facilities as assigned by Office, 
Chief of Ordnance, centers, arsenals, and other Ordnance installations. Fur- 
nishes inspection service, 

District chief: Plans procurement of Ordnance items in district; determines 
production capabilities and material resources of district as they affect procure 
ment; negotiates, prepares, and administers assigned contracts of procurement 
of Ordnance items; furnishes inspection service. Lt. Col. C. F. Kaiser (June 
1950 to Apr. 1951) ; Col. H. G. Jepson (Apr. 1951 to date). 

Board of contract review: Development and promotion of measures for the 
expansion of productive capacity and of production and supply of materials and 
facilities necessary for the national defense. 

Alexander Fulton, retired. Formerly sales engineer, General Electric Co., San 

Francisco, Calif. 

Fred P. Hanson, retired. Formerly manager of purchases and stores, Pacific 

Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Melvin S. Jacobus, partner, J. J. Jacobus & Co., certified public accountants, 

San Francisco, Calif. 4 
Gustave E. J. Jamart, western representative, DeLeuw, Cather & Co., consulting 

engineers, San Francisco, Calif. 
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\lfred J. Noia, supervisor of personnel relations, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 

Francisco, Calif. 

Contracting officers: Approval of awards of contract within limitations pre- 
scribed. Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and to make 
necessary purchases of Ordnance supplies and services under the direction of 
the Chief of Ordnance, administration of contracts executed. 


ist Lt. BE. R. Attix (May 1948 to Sep. 1951). 
Maj. W. R. Rountree (Oct. 1944 to Sep. 1951). 
Col. J. G. Shinkle (June 1947 to Sep. 1951). 
M. S. Kaufmann (June 1951 to date). 

J. F. Hough (June 1951 to Mar. 1952). 

Mr. F. Finke (Feb. 1952 to Mar. 1952). 

Maj. R. E. Lawyer (Nov. 1952 to Mar. 1953) 


SPRINGFIELD ORDNANCE DISTRICT 


Ammunition mission: Determines production capabilities and resources of the 
district. Obtains proposals, negotiates, and administers contracts for procure 
ment of ammunition, R. & D. projects, and facilities as assigned by Office, Chief 
ff Ordnance, centers, arsenals, and other Ordnance installations. Furnishes 
nspection services. 

District chief: Plans procurement of Ordnance items in district; determines 
production capabilities and material resources of district as they affect procure 
ment; negotiates, prepares, and administers assigned contracts of procurement 
of Ordnance items; furnishes inspection service. Col. BE. H. Kibler (June 1950 
to date). 

Contracting officers: Approval of awards of contract within limitations pre- 
scribed. Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and to make 
necessary purchases of Ordnance supplies and services under the direction of the 
Chief of Ordnance. Administration of contracts executed. Parmly Hanford 
(October 1943 to February 1952); Capt. R. A. Dubriske (December 1950 to June 
1951) ; Lt. Col. C. B. Banigan (June 1951 to present) ; Parmly Hanford (Febru- 
ary 1952 to present). 

Board of Contract Review: Review proposed awards involving negotiated con 
tracts prior to the time the award is made and to assure that such action is in 
the best interest of the Government. 


Mr. Daniel E. Burbank, Jr., partner, Brooks, Green & Burbank, Holyoke, Mass., 
law practices. 

Mr. George K. Hitchcock, partner, Hitcheock & Co., Springfield, Mass., 
accountants. 

Mr. Russell B. Neff, vice president, Third National Bank & Trust Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Mr. Quentin Reynolds, general manager, Eastern States Farmers Exchange, Inc., 
West Springfield, Mass. 


ORDNANCE SMALL ARMS AMMUNITION CENTER, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Ammunition mission : Effective April 2, 1951, the Ordnance Small Arms Ammu 
nition Center was established. The center performs nationwide procurement of 
ussigned small arms ammunition, including materials and components. It exer 
cises command over Lake City and Twin Cities Arsenal, and St. Louis Ordnance 
Viant. The center directs the planning and scheduling of critical and controlled 
materials and components to meet small arms ammunition requirements. 

Commanding officer: Directs and supervises operations and administration of 
the Ordnance Small Arms Center. Issues instructions and prescribes procedures 
to insure conformance with official directives and regulations. Lt. Col. Thomas 
Kk. Wood (May 1, 1951, to present). 

soard of Contract Review: Review proposed awards involving negotiated con- 
tracts prior to the time the award is made and to assure that such action is in the 
best interest of the Government. 


Fielding T. Childress (consultant), president, Columbia Terminals Co. (motor 
transportation), St. Louis, Mo.; James L. Johnson (consultant), vice presi- 
dent, International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Thomas W. Pettus (consultant), 
president, National Bearing Division, American Brake Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Henry B. Pflager (consultant), attorney-law firm, Ott, Pflager, Foulis & 
Andreas, St. Louis, Mo. 
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INSTASLATIONS UNDER COMMAND OF SMALL ARMS AMMUNITION CENTER ee ; 
gatlo 


Following description of duties apply for each of the following installations: and rec 

Commanding officer: Directs and supervises operations and administration of Some 
installation. Issues instructions and prescribes procedures to insure conform- several 
ance with official directives and regulations. Chief contracting officer. one in | 

Contracting officer: Execution of contracts on behalf of the United States and gon Wl 
to make necessary purchases of Ordnance supplies and services under the direc contem 
tion of the Chief of Ordnance. Administration of contracts executed. The 
Twin Cities Arsenal be wn 
well b 
Ammunition mission: Production of cal. .30, cal. .45, and cal. .50 cartridges to the 


Commanding officer: Lt. Col. Carl E. Drewes (June 1950 to July 1950); Col upon | 
Edward G. Miller (July 1950 to present). gram, 


li. pi 
Lake City Arsenal 


Fro 

Ammunition mission: Production of cal. .30, carbine, cal. .50, and 20 mm. treati 
cartridges. of me 
balan 

Commanding officer: Col. Ralph R. Wentz (June 1950 to February 1951) ; Lt. Col. onal 
Edward M. Serrem (February 1951 to present). from 
Contracting officer: Maj. Edw. G. Heider (October 1951 to present). put f 


St. Louis Ordnance Plant woul 


Ammunition mission: This plant was established September 14, 1951, and the f 
administers the contract operations and the manufacture of small-arms ammuni- now 
tion. Administers applicable contracts for the manufacture of small-arms bullet prove 
cores and artillery-shell components. Provides for the inspection, test and 
acceptance or rejection of ammunition or components thereof produced at the = 
St. Louis Ordnance Plant. = 


Commanding officer: Maj. Willie C. Vaughn (October 25, 1951 to present). to di 
Materiel Inspectors (ammunition) 


Duties: Inspector at a manufacturing facility, performing inspection during latic 
production operations ; acceptance inspection of completed items being manufac- E 
tured at the facility; and/or inspection of parts or sub-assemblies being received 
at the facility for assembly into ammunition items. 

Estimated number of materiel inspectors (ammunition) within Ordnance 
engaged on ammunition manufacture, 5,311. 


. 


peri 
mili 


Exutsit P 


UnttTep States Senate, May 6, 1953. ow! 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, to 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. hor 


My Dear Mrs. Situ: I enclose you a letter from the Honorable Bernard M. wil 
Baruch and would suggest that this be made a part of the record. 

With kindest regards, I am 
Faithfully yours, er 
Harry F. Byrrp. 


New York, N. Y., May 1, 19538. o 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: It was good of you to send me the excerpts of the testi- 
mony before your committee by former Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr., 
in which he refers to my membership on “a very distinguished committee to 
review the organizational setup of Ordnance.” Mr. Pace must be laboring under 
some misunderstanding since I have never been part of any committee which 
undertook a review of the organizational structure of the Army Ordnance system. 

As was made clear in the later testimony by Maj. Gen. E. L. Ford, on this 
same point, I have always tried to make myself available to the Ordnance De- 
partment—and for that matter to numerous other agencies of government— 
whenever it was felt I could be of any assistance. This relationship, as General 
Ford states, was entirely informal and never involved any committee study of 
ordnance organization. I 
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You knew it has always been my rule, whenever asked to make any investi- 
gation for the Government, always to submit a written statement of my findings 
and recommendations. 

Some time in August of 1950, I was called down to Washington to join with 
several other persons in a conference with Army officials. We had two meetings, 
one in the evening over dinner, and another, the following morning, at the Penta- 
gon where charts were shown us of the procurement program the Army was 
contemplating. 

The chief matter on which our judgment was sought was whether there would 
be much trouble in meeting the Army’s requirements. I remember this very 
well because after the initial presentation several persons present remarked 
to the general effect—“We can give you all of that without real trouble.” Where- 
upon I interrupted to ask of Gen. Lawton Collins, who was explaining the pro 
gram, “But why don’t you tell them all you want? Why don’t you give us the 
full.program ?” 

From the very outset of the Korean war, as you know, I warned against 
treating that conflict as a “one-alarm fire” which would be put out in a matter 
of months and urged that we mobilize with the utmost urgency until we had 
balanced Russia’s rearming. I repeatedly urged that we concentrate on the 
actual production of munitions of every kind and not let ourselves be distracted 
from this objective by talk of so-called “obsolescence”. It now turns out that 
but for the supposedly “obsolete” munitions left over from World War II, we 
would have had little to fight with in Korea. Should another war erupt in 
the future, I venture to predict we will be thankful for any “obsolete” weapons 
now being produced and which can be held in reserve for the future if they 
prove unneeded immediately. 

In one appearance before the Armed Services Committee, I went further 
and publicly challenged the “calculated risk,” as the term went, on which our 
arming schedules were being based. At the time I urged that the Congress 
demand from the Executive just what this “caleulated risk” was based on, 
to determine whether the risks the nation was being exposed to were really 
“calculated” or whether they reflected little more than wishful thinking. The 
testimony before your committee has made tragically clear that no real calcu 
lations of what the Korean war entailed were ever made. 

Frequent public warnings were issued that 1954 was viewed as a year of 
peril. But the facts brought out before your committee make clear that actual 
military planning was not at all geared to this “year of peril’. The failure to 
meet our delivery schedules can hardly lie with a concept which was much talked 
of publicly but never made the basis of actual operations. 

Let me emphasize what has consistently been my position on the matter of 
rearming and which remains my position today. First, there can never be any 
real basis of lasting peace in the world until the disparity between Soviet re- 
armament and our own and allied defenses is overcome—either through our 
own rearming or by Soviet disarming in balance with other nations. Second, 
to rearm with full effectiveness requires setting hard and fast schedules—of 
how much is to be accomplished by what time—and holding to those schedules 
with full urgency. That applies not only for our own efforts but for what our 
allies undertake to do. 

Whatever the tasks set, whether they call for a spurted effort or a slow and 
gradual pace, the Congress should insist that these tasks be presented in terms 
of fixed goals and that we organize our energies so these goals are met without 
“stretchouts”, “slowdewns”, “slippages”, “breathing spells”, “caleulated risks” 
or other cover-ups for our failures and falterings. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bernarp M. Barvucn. 


Exurir Q 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
STAFF COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE, 
April 22, 1953. 
Message to: CINCFE, Tokyo, Japan. 
Nr.: DA 937166. 
Exclusive for Clark from Collins. 


In Preparedness Subcommittee hearings Monday an order. su!ject, “fire 
missions for visitors” issued by Fifth Field Artillery Group in Korea signed by 
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Col. James R. Wheaton on February 21, 1953 superseding previous order 
February 6 was criticized and properly so. 

In my explanation to the committee I stated that the Fifth Field Artillery 
Group Was primarily a training group but was used in support of II ROK Corps 
ROK Field Artillery battalions after receiving a certain amount of training 
in rear areas were assigned to the Fifth Field Artillery Group to complet: 
training at the front prior to their being assigned to ROK divisions. This pro- 
cedure gave these groups better training in their final phases than would other- 
wise be the case in rear areas. In my judgment utilization of this group for 
training purposes is excellent and inspecting visitors should be permitted to 
assign firing missions in order to check training progress. However I agreed 
that the order was a poor one and needed revision to insure that ammunition was 
not wasted in mere demonstrations for VIP’s. These procedures should b 
ehecked and necessary action taken to insure that there is no wastage of 
ammunition. 

Please report actions taken and corroborate or comment on my statement 


CLARK. 
Origin: Gen. Collins (CSA). 
Distr.: Gen. Palmer (G4), Gen. Eddleman (G3), Mr. Monaghan (OSA). 


Exuisit R 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
STAFF COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE, 
April 24, 1958. 
Message from: CGAFFE (adv), Tokyo, Japan, sgd. Clark 
To: DEPTAR, Wash., D. C., for Collins. 
Nr.: E 40505. 
Ref DA 937166, 23 Apr 53 

1. I concur in your statement te the Preparedness Subcommittee as contained 
in ref 

2. Following are comments received from Taylor at my request and in which I 
concur. 

A. The Wheaton Order, subject: “Fire missions for visitors,” while subject to 
misinterpretation when read at a distance, was designed to effect rapidity of fire 
and economy in ammunition when battalions of this group were called upon to 
demonstrate their ability to shoot. It was published shortly after the Army, 
commander had visited the group and commented upon a slow concentration 
which he had ordered. The visitors and so-called VIP’s contemplated were gen 
erally senior military officers like the Army commander, with a legitimate re 
sponsibility for or interest in the firing accuracy of the new ROK artillery. 
Colonel Wheaton states that no mission has even been fired for a civilian visitor 
His intention was to assure that when his artillery was asked to fire, his bat- 
talions would respond rapidly with fires directed at remunerative targets. It is 
believed that this intent is evident in the text of the entire order. 

B. Colonel Wheaton’s group has always been noted for the control it exercises 
over the use of ammunition, emphasis being placed on the attack of profitable 
targets. The group has been instrumental in inculcating economy in ammunition 
consumption in the ROK artillery, being one of the first to post in each FSCC and 
FCD cost of ammunition as a reminder for proper selection and attack of targets. 

©. To avoid any recurrance of the charge of waste of ammunition for VIP's, 
I am putting out an order to the following effect : 

“Artillery concentrations to check speed and effectiveness may be ordered by au- 
thority of the following officers only: The Army, Corps and Division Command 
ers; Army, Corps and Division Artillery Officers; The CO Fifth Field Artillery 
Group. Any exception to the prohibition must be approved by the Army com 
mander or his representative, the Army artillery officer.” 

4. Further, I have directed that the Wheaton order be revised to eliminate all 
references to VIP’s and reflect the recent instructions of Taylor contained above. 
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ExHInir § 


I, SFC Keith E. Kentopp, of Bast Orange, N. J., have been asked by Senater 
Hendrickson of the Subcommittee on Ammunition Shortages to make a state- 
ment on the ammunition shortage during my tour of duty in Korea. In the hope 
that this minor contribution to the reams of testimony already available on 
the subject may help prevent our serious situation from ever being repeated, I 
am quite willing to do this. 

It should be kept in mind that I spent my entire tour with a line company. 
[am not familiar with the overall picture, and no two units have exactly parallel 
histories. But, in speaking with many other Korean returnees of mortar ex 
perience, Many of my ammunition problems seem to apply generally. 

From my arrival in October 1951, until I left in November 1952, | was with 
the 8l-millimeter mortar platoon of an infantry, battalion’s heavy weapons 
company. The heavy machine gun and 75-millimeter recoilless rifle platoons 
of our company seemed to have plenty of ammunition. As a rule small arms 
ammunition was plentiful, though just before we left hand grenades became 
critical. In fact, we often found rifle and pistol shells lying around rotting. 
Salvage drives were occasionally made to clean this stuff up and use it. But 
some types of 8l-millimeter ammunition were always short. About 80 percent 
of the time we were under varying degrees of rationing—sometimes under 
‘no-fire orders.” We didn’t understand it and did plenty of griping about it, 
sure, but pretty well accepted it and took it for granted. There didn’t seem to be 
anything we could do. 

“Ammunition” is a pretty general term. Our 81-millimeter mortars fired eight 
different types, and a couple of these were always plentiful. Most were short at 
times, but one type, our most versatile, useful, and needed type, was always 
short, and frequently critical. The following table will be useful in discussing 
these types: 


A pproxi- 
Bursting radius mate 
weight 


High explosive Pounds 
Light shell with superquick fuse 17 yard 7 
Heavy shell with superquick fuse 20 yard ll 
Heavy shell with time-superquick fuse Air burst 11% 
Heavy shell with delay fuse 3 ll 

White phosphorus shell with superquick fuse 10 yards 1% 

White phosphorus shell with time-superquick fuss Air burst 124 

Illuminating shell (flare de x 10% 


(Unlike artillery shells which come packaged with shells and fuzes separate 
and so can be assembled into any desired combination for firing, mortar ammu- 
nition comes completely assembled and must be used as received. To remove 
the fuze would be an extremely dangerous operation—especially considering 
the condition of some of the ammunition. ) 

It is apparent that the only shells designed mostly for antipersonnel use are 
the high explosive, light, with superquick fuze and the two high explosive, 
heavy shells with superquick and time-superquick fuzes. However, most of 
our patrol activity was 2,000-8,500 yards from the guns. At times the enemy 
could be reached by high explosive, heavy shells, but the round is not too well 
balanced, rather wobbly, and, as a result, not too accurate. These patrols often 
call for very close support—to within 50 yards of themselves. So, the shell for 
about 80 to 90 percent of our firing was the high explosive, light. This was 
the shell in most critical supply. If we could not fire it, we sometimes could 
not give our troops needed support, and believe me, it really hurt to be unable 
to help them out, 

We always had an oversupply of high explosive, heavy rounds. But most of 
these were fitted with delay fuzes. This round is intended for use against dug- 
in emplacements—bunkers and such, But usually the enemy emplacements 
were out of range of this type shell. When we could reach them, the targets 
are very small and sturdy, and it would take too many rounds (often 10-20) to 
score a lucky direct hit. Even if hit, repairs would usually be completed by the 
next morning. Since the shell goes off below the ground surface and the blast 
goes up (no shrapnel), it is useless for antipersonnel unless it strikes within a 
few feet of aman. This shell we always had plenty of—and were always getting 
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more. (We could sometimes request ammunition by shell type, but never by 
fuze. All high explosive, heavy, was the same as far as the supply point was 
concerned, ) 

Smoke rounds and flares were usually in fair supply. 

Another factor to make the generalization “ammunition” misleading was the 
quality. Almost all of the high explosive, light, we had and some of the high 
explosive, heavy, was old repacked stuff dated in the forties. Old ammunition 
that came to us dry wasn’t too bad. Sometimes the fins fell off the round as 
it was fired, and I guess you'd always get some duds. But we'd also get some 
wet that was really punk—rusty, increments rotted (the propelling charges in 
little cellophane sacks that increase range), and in generally poor shape. All 
S1-millimeter ammunition comes packed in a supposedly waterproof cylinder of 
tarpaper and cardboard. These cylinders are packed several to a wooden 
crate or steel can. But sometimes the weather was too much for them. Our 
gunners could sometimes salvage this ammunition and use it. 

sut it was in taking other units’ positions that we'd run into the worst shells 
An extreme example of this was going up on line in September 1952 in the 
Punch Bowl sector. When we go off line we take only a small basic load of 
ammunition leaving the rest on position for the unit replacing us. When going 
back on line we'd sign for the rounds in the positions we took over. 

On this September instance, although the ammunition had been counted, I, 
as platoon sergeant, wanted to look at it and make my own approximation before 
signing. We'd been stuck before by signing for more than was actually on 
hand. On checking the ammunition bunkers I came across almost 500 opened 
rounds unfit to fire. I didn’t want to sign for them, but the unit leaving didn’t 
have vehicles to take it back with them. The shortage at this time was the 
most critical I had seen yet, and we couldn’t simply drop 500 rounds from the 
shell reports. So we gingerly stowed it in out-of-the-way bunkers. It was just 
too much of a risk both to the gun crews and to our patrols to dare fire any. 
But it was on the books. 

The poor condition of some of the shells was undoubtedly due to neglect by 
the troops, but the point I’d like to make is that the situation, though serious, 
was even worse than the records would show. 

Then, of course, there was rationing. The effect of rationing on our mission 
varried considerably. At times there was no need to fire all our quota. At other 
times the quota was only 10-20 percent of our needs. 

Rationing hurt our effectiveness most when just moving on line. This was 
especially true last fall. The procedure of the 81-millimeter mortar replacing 
a line unit is similar to that of other support weapons. Most ammunition re 
mains on line and custody is transferred to the replacing unit. The guns, how- 
ever, are replaced. Because of slight differences in barrels, sights, and human 
factors, the prepared firing data for the old unit is not very reliable for the new 
one. We must fire in our own concentrations, 

A “concentration” is simply a specific spot on the terrain (and on our maps) 
upon which we can give exact, accurate fire on a moment’s notice. It has been 
fired on before and the fire adjusted by a forward observer. When the shells 
are right on target, the concentration is given a number and the firing data noted 
and entered on a chart listing all such concentrations. The exact location and 
number of the concentration is given to the rifle companies and also passed back 
to battalion and regiment. So when we get a message during a patrol like 
“Request 5 rounds, concentration 16,” we put the prefired data from the charts 
on the guns and the rounds are on the way quickly and accurately. We can also 
quickly fire anywhere in the vicinity of a concentration if we have prefired data 
for the concentration to work from. 

Concentrations are mainly for defense in case of attack and for patrol support 
The situation varies according to the positions, but we usually needed about 6 
prefired concentrations per rifle company as a minimum for security and we 
supported 3 rifle companies. As soon as the guns are in position, it is obviously 
essential we do this firing immediately. Working top speed, it takes at least 
a couple of days and usually longer to get this minimum fired in. It usually takes 
at least 60-80 rounds. 

When coming on line, no allowance was ever made for this firing in my ex 
perience. Normal rationing had to cover it. In a Punch Bow] sector in October, 
because of the terrain, our mortars were clear over on one side of the battalion. 
One entire company front could be reached only by high explosive, light. Ra- 
tioning allowed no firing of hich. explosive, light. Well, what we did was fire in 
3 concentrations ‘with 7 rounds high explosive, light and not report the shetts 
as fired, hoping to make it up on reports later whenever rationing should relax 
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Our firing quotas were usually for weekly or 10-day periods. With limited 
quotas we frequently could not fire in all requests and orders for concentrations 
from the rifle companies, our forward observers, and battalion headquarters. 
So we would plot firing data from the maps and number the spots. If fired from 
such data the rounds may be close to the target but there are too Many sources 
of possible error in map plotting—exact may location, map distance, exact gun 
location, and human factor in compting and firing—to make this method very 
depencable or accurate for close support. If called on for such concentrations, 
we would usually add 100-400 yards and ask the patrol to adjust the fire in to 
where they wanted it. There is always an element of risk involved in firing 
mortar shells in close support of our infantry. In my opinion, this risk of injury 
to our own troops is enhanced by inability to prefire sufficient rounds, Although 
my platoon was never responsible for any U. N. casualties while I was in Korea, 
I know it did happen upon rare occasion in other units and we did have some close 
calls working with untested firing data. There are always plenty of unavoidable 
risks in fighting a war without having additional preventable ones forced upon 
us by such situations as an ammunition shortage. 

Also, in most patrol clashes, the casualties are produced in the first few 
minutes of contact. It is a bad moment to take time to adjust fire. Support is 
needed immediately. 

Of course, all these factors were not in operation all the time. 

[| arrived in Korea on October 19, 1951. I went on line toward the end of 
that October push which established the present battle line. Our ammunition 
situation was pretty good. We were under orders to conserve ammunition as 
much as possible (always a good idea), but not under quota rationing. Our 
seetor was near Chonwon, and with a wide valley in front we had it fairly 
quiet. The Thailanders on our left and the ROK’s on our right were a bit more 
active, not having the full advantage of our valley. The situation continued 
about the same, even improved during the November “seldom-fire,” until we went 
off line in mid-December. We had about 2,500 rounds on the guns (mostly 
high explosive, light) and good stockpiles at battalion and regiment. 

We went back on line in mid-January. Between then and March we began 
to run into irregular rationing. Occasionally we were under orders to call bat- 
talion for permission before giving any support fire—a dangerous time consumer 
for reasons mentioned previously. Our effectiveness was becoming limited but 
the situation was not critical. 

In March, an incident occurred in another battalion of our regiment. I did 
not participate. But this much I do know. A 14-man raiding patrol went out 
from a rifle company. Before reaching their objective they encountered a small 
strong point of resistance and called for mortar fire. The 81’s had a prefired 
concentration in the exact spot where fire was requested but our regiment was 
short 81 ammunition. The mission was given to the 4.2 mortars which did not 
have a concentration at the desired spot. The very first adjusted round landed 
right in the middle of our patrol. All 14 men were casualties. Who made the 
decision or why, I do not know. The facts are as I’ve set down here. 

setween April and June, rationing became more rigid and quotas slowly but 
continually smaller. We began to have to refer more missions to the 4.2-inch 
mortars who, when contacted, would have to phone the 4.2 mortar company head- 
quarters for approval before firing. When we could take a fire mission and were 
asked for 20 rounds, we throw maybe 5, get a report on them, then maybe 5 or 8 
more if the situation was still hot. Our division handled the T-Bone Hill action 
when that broke in June and though we had several hundred rounds of high 
explosive, light, on position—maybe 10-15 minutes of medium rate of fire by the 
platoon—all new supplies went onto T-Bone, as they should if short, and we had 
to rely almost solely on high explosive, heavy. Fire missions needing high ex- 
plosive, light, were almost always referred to 4.2’s or artillery—all of which 
takes time, of course. It is a fortunate thing we were only making a couple of 
patrol contacts in our sector. Early June 1952, we were also receiving poorer 
than usual ammunition. Our shells always seemed far superior to those the 
Chinese were using. At times, of the incoming enemy artillery and mortar 
rounds, almost a third were duds. Our rounds were maybe 2 percent bad. But 
in early June 1952, fresh ammunition was about 10-15 percent bad—some duds, 
some erratic rounds, some just short rounds. This doesn’t make for much con- 
fidence for either gunners or patrols. We were able to isolate most of the bad 
lots, however, and use more dependable stuff already on hand. 

Our battalion went on T-Bone Hill in June 1952. The initial assaults were 
over: and the situation somewhat stabilized though very unpredictable and 
touchy. The Chinese were digging closer and deeper, the front trenches less 
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than 200 yards apart. Our platoon was allowed about 400 rounds per 24-hour 


period. But it was not enough to stop the digging. The 4.2’s were restricted 
even more. I believe that if we had been able really to work the Chinese over 
and discourage the building of the emplacements from which they badly cut 
up the French and Dutch a few weeks later, the Reds would not have been 
able to retake T-Bone so shortly after we left at considerable cost to U. N. forces 

Our battalion was in a long reserve from June until September 1952. By the 
time we went back on line, there had been a terrific turnover of personne! 
throughout the division. Of my 48-.nan platoon, I had 6 experienced men left—1 
computer, the rest drivers and ammunition bearers. The remainder of the platoon 
were all green replacements. Not knowing when we'd go back on line, we worked 
desperately to train gunners and observers. But there was absolutely no ammu- 
nition for training. Only a certain amount of war can be learned in classes. Th« 
finer points (and almost all an observer’s training) come only through experi 
ence with live rounds. I had severe misgivings about what our first fire mis 
sions would be like when we went back on line and worked with live amm 
nition. 

But then we got a real break. We were designated to put on a demonstra 
tion of a platoon taking an enemy strong point for five generals. This was 
about 17 miles behind the lines, in the Inje area. For the demonstration we 
were allowed ammunition that would be a normal 2-week supply when we ré 
turned to line. And did we make the most of its 
generals’ visit seemed to spring 
remainder of our reserve enough 


training advantages. The 
a leak in the ammunition supply and for the 
trickled through to us that I felt 
shape to give good support by the time we went on line. 

From late September until I left in 
increasingly worse In late October, 


we were il 


November 1952, the situation became 
in the Punch Bow] position I’ve 
tioned before in several examples, out of 1,500 rounds on position 
explosive, light, or just about 1 minute of platoon fire. 

That's about how things stood when I left. 

Rather than give a picture blacker 
points I would like to make befor 


men 
, SO were hig! 


than it was in reality, there are severa 
» closing 
The 81 millimeter is only one of many weapons supporting our troops in Kore 
There are also 60 millimeter and 4.2-inch 


mortars, as well as 105 millimeter 
155 millimeter, and other artillery 


All give generally the same type of support 
but because of range accuracy and shell type differences one particular weapon 
is frequently better suited to a particular mission that the others. 
statistics 


sectors. 


By battalion 
our 81's were called on for about half of the support needed in our 
We could not always fire requested missions, as stated, but there always 
was someone who could. Phoning back to rearward areas for support is tim: 
consuming under field conditions, especially when several approvals and per 
missions must be sought. These early moments of contact are extremely 


im 
portant in saving or causing 


casualties—time means lives. But even when 
we couldn't help, someone, somewhere could, Patrols were not left completely 
unprotected. 

Also, when something considered important broke, ammunition was begged 
or borrowed somewhere. When our rear supplies were empty, adjacent units 
were contacted for supplies. In one intensive patrol clash in the spring of 1952, 
there were 18 GI’s against a company of Chinese and although we had 600 rounds 
of high explosives, light, on position to start, by dawn we had fired over 
1,800 high explosive, light rounds from 2 guns in 4% hours. I know of at least 
four points which helped provide us. This was an outstanding example of 
conserving lives instead of ammunition. tut it did mean severe restrictions on 
firing for several weeks. There were many times when ammunition came to 
us several hours after needed, however. 

To looks at amounts of ammunition mentioned here in proper perspective, | 
would like to make passing note of our rates of fire. One mortar can fire 20 
rounds per minute if brief intensive fire is needed. But after a couple of 
minutes of this it must slow down to 4-6 rounds per minute to prevent over 
heating. We have 4 authorized mortars in the platoon 
some foreign United Nations units used 
per platoon. 


(sometimes 6) and 
up to twelve 81-millimeter mortars 
So, for us, 80 rounds represented only 1 minute’s firing although 
it must quickly slow down to about 20 rounds per minute platoon fire. 

There was no instance in my limited experience that I could put my finger 
on and say for a certainty, “These men were casualties solely because of the 
ammunition shortage.” But a close associate of mine, a master sergeant, who 
was also an 81 platoon sergeant in Korea, has an incident that comes close. 
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en it was lost, scrambled 
ad 460 rounds high 
a single 


He had the 81 platoon supporting Sandbag Castle wh 
sr and retaken on September 27 29, 1952. His platoon h 
allowed to fire 


for, 
hour explosive, light, on position at the time, but was not 
“icted round. The first assault wave resulted in 14 killed and 29 wounded and the 
ove! position was almost overrun. The following assaults formed in and used (as 
y cut the first had) an area which could only be reached and neutralized by the 81- 
been millimeter high explosive, light shell, as should have been done with the 81's 
rces restricted to the high explosive, heavy ammunition. The Chinese did take the 
y the position having free use of this vital assembly and assault area. The same 
onne| United States pattalion did retake it the 29th at high cost. Although the 81 
tt—1 fre would not have eliminated casualties or perhaps even have prevented the 
ALOO! Chinese taking the hill, it certainly would have eased the situation for the 
irked riflemen. 1 cannot personally vouch for this story but I do believe it. 
nmu That incident I cannot prove. But still, having experienced these conditions 
The as I have described here, I am inclined to feel that the ammunition shortage 
‘per must have been at least a contributing factor at times to our casualty lists. 
on (Signed) Kern E. KENTOPP. 
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